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I. 

RESEABCHES    ON   THE   HEXATOMIC    COMPOUNDS    OP 

COBALT* 

By  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.D. 

PraMiited,  Oct  13, 1874. 

In  the  joint  memoir  of  Genth  and  myself  on  the  ammonia-cohalt  hases 
it  was  stated  that  zanthocobalt  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  action  of 
nitroas  acid  gas  upon  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cohalt  A  further  inves- 
tigation of  this  and  other  related  subjects  was  then  promised.  I  propose 
now  to  resume  the  study  of  this  class  of  compounds,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  present  day.  The  progress  of  sdence  has  ren- 
dered necessary  the  abandonment  of  my  former  theoretical  views,  as 
well  as  the  adopUon  of  the  new  notation.  It  has  also,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show,  lent  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  study  of  the  ammonia- 
metallic  bases. 

In  studying  the  action  of  the  alkaline  nitrites  upon  salts  of  cobalt,  or 
upon  those  of  the  different  series  of  ammonia-cobalt  compounds,  a  prin- 
cipal difficulty  arises  from  the  varying  nature  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  products  obtained  under  various  conditions  of  temperature, 
concentration  of  solutions  employed,  and  duration  of  action.  I  have 
endeavored  to  cover  the  whole  ground  as  completely  as  possible. 

1.  Action  of  Ammonia  and  Ammonic  Nitrite  upon  a  Solution  of 
Cobaltic  Chloride  and  Ammonic  Nitrate.  —  When  a  warm  solution  of 

*  Being  Part  H.  of  Retearches  on  the  Ammonia-cobalt  Bases,  by  Wolcott 
Gibbt  and  F.  A.  Genth. 

VOL.  X.     (h.  8.  II.)  1 
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cobaltic  chloride,  CoCl^,  is  mixed  with  ammonie  nitrate,  and  then  with 
a  solution  of  ammouic  nitrite,  containing  much  free  ammonia,  the  solu- 
tion soon  becomes  deep  orange,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  deposits 
orange-brown  crystals  in  large  quantity.  The  mother  liquor  of  these 
crystals  is  olive-green.  By  re-solution  in  hot  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  filtration,  beautiful  orange-yellow  needles  may 
be  obtained  as  this  filtrate  cools.  The  crystals  are  perfectly  free  from 
chlorine,  and  represent  the  nitrate  of  a  new  series  of  ammonia-cobalt 
sails,  the  formula  of  the  salts  being 

Co,(NH,),(NO,),(NO^.. 

The  formation  of  this  salt  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation :  — 

2C0CI2  -f  2NH, .  NO3  -f  8NH3  -f  4NH, .  NO,  +  O  = 
Co,(NH3)3(NO,),(N03),  +  4NH,a  +  2(NH,),0. 

8.  Action  of  a  3Exture  of  Ammonia  andPotcusic  Nitrite  upon  CohctUie 
Sulphate,  —  When  cobaltic  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water  and  a  mixture 
of  ammonia  and  potassic  nitrite  is  added,  the  liquid  speedily  becomes 
brown  upon  the  surface,  and  after  a  few  hours  orange-yellow  crystals 
form  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  while  a  green 
flocky  matter  is  at  the  same  time  deposited.  When  large  quantities  of 
material  are  operated  upon,  the  complete  oxidation  requires  several 
days.  On  filtering,  a  bright  green  mass  mixed  with  orange-yellow 
crystals  remains  upon  the  filter :  the  filtrate  is  olive-green,  and  after 
standing  often  deposits  small,  brilliant  orange-yellow  scales.  If  the 
mass  on  the  filter  is  treated  with  hot  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
instantly  becomes  bright  orange,  and  by  boiling  dissolves.  The  filtered 
solution  then  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  splendid  salt,  which  has  the  formula 

Co,(NH.).(NO,),SO„ 

and  which  is  the  sulphate  corresponding  to  the  nitrate  already  mentioned. 
3.  Action  of  a  Mixture  of  Ammonia  and  Potassic  Nitrite  upon  Gohaltie 
Nitrate,  —  When  cobaltic  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water  and  a  mixture  of 
ammonia  and  potassic  nitrite  is  added,  the  liquid  speedily  becomes 
brownish-orange,  and  after  an  hour  begins  to  deposit  bright  orange- 
yellow  crystals,  mixed  with  a  green  flocky  matter,  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sulphate.  By  dissolving  the  orange-yellow  crystals  in  boil- 
ing water,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  being  added  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition, a  fine  sherry- wine-colored  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals  of  two  different  forms,  the  larger  portion  being  in 
octahedrons,  the  smaller  in  prismatic  forms.     By  careful  mechanical 
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separation  and  recrystallization,  these  crystals  may  be  separated  and  the 
two  salts  obtained  pnre  for  analysis.  In  this  manner  I  found  the  octa- 
hedral salt  to  be  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt,  while  the  prismatic  crystals 
are  the  nitrate  of  the  octamin  series  above  mentioned.  In  one  experi- 
ment, of  the  octahedral  salt, 

0-3833  gr.  gave  0-1890  gr.  CoSO^  =  18-77  per  cent  cobalt. 

The  formula  of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt,  Co2(NHg)io(N02)j(N08)4,  re- 
quires 18*73  per  cent.     Of  the  prismatic  salt, 

0-7369  gr.  gave  0-4050  gr.  CoSo^=  20-92  per  cent  cobalt     • 
The  formula  of  the  nitrate  of  the  new  series, 

Co,(NH^/N02)4(N08),,  requires  20-99  per  cent 
For  greater  certainty  I  made  also  a  nitrogen  determination  in  this 
nitrate :  — 

0-5668  gr.  gave  168-5  c.c  nitrogen  at  13-5°  C.  and  756-1""  = 
84-79  per  cent  nitrogen. 
The  formula  cited  requires  34-88  per  cent.  The  two  salts  were  further 
readily  recognized  by  their  characteristic  reactions.  In  my  experi- 
ments the  proportion  of  xanthocobalt  salt  formed  was  much  the  greater. 
The  formation  of  the  new  nitrate  may  in  this  case  be  represented  by 
the  equation :  — 

2Co(NO.),  +  8NH,+4KN02  +  OH,  +  0= 
Co,(NH3),(NO,),(N03),  +  2KNO,+20KH ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  by  the  equation :  — 
2<:k)(N0,),  +  lONH,  +  2KN0,  +  OH,  +  O  = 
Co,(NH,)„(NO,),(NO,),  +  20KH. 

The  green  flocky  matter  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  the 
above-mentioned  nitrates  and  sulphate  is  cobaltic  hydrate,  Co(OH)2-f- 
20 Hj,  and  is  of  course  due  to  the  action  of  the  potassic  hydrate  upon 
the  solution  of  cobalt  in  excess.  I  varied  the  above  process  by  adding 
ammonia  first  to  the  solution  of  cobaltic  nitrate,  and  afterward  the 
solution  of  potassic  nitrite,  but  the  results  were  the  same. 

4.  Action  of  Ammonia  and  Potassic  Nitrite  upon  a  Mixture  of  Cobal' 
tic  and  Ammonic  Sulphates,  —  In  this  case  as  in  the  others  the  solution 
becomes  brown  and  deposits  an  orange  crystalline  mass.  If  the  mass 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  a  solution  of  potassic  bromide  is  added,  after 
standing,  fine  crystals  are  formed,  which,  after  a  single  recrystallization, 
are  pnre  bromide  of  xanthocobalt     In  one  experiment :  — 

0-5634  gr.  gave  0-2496  gr.  CoS04=  16-87  per  cent  cobalt 
0-7294  gr.  gave  0-4496  gr.  silver  =  45-65  per  cent  bromine. 
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The  formula,  Co,(NHg)jjj(NOj)jBr^,  requires  cobalt  16-86,  bromine 
45*71.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  sulphate  of  the  octamin  series 
among  the  products  in  the  single  experiment  which  I  made  with  the 
above-mentioned  mixture.  If  present  at  all,  its  relative  quantity  must 
have  been  small.  The  formation  of  sulphate  of  xanthocobalt  is  easily 
explained  by  the  equation :  — 

2CoSO,+  10NH,  +  2KNO,+OH,  +  O= 
Co,(NH3),o(NO,),(SO,),  +  20KH ; 

but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  presence  of  ammonic  sulphate  should 
determine  the  production  of  sulphate  of  xanthocobalt  in  place  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  octamin  series. 

With  these  preliminaries  I  pass  to  the  description  of  the  salts  of  the 
new  octamin  series.  These  salts  as  a  class  greatly  resemble  those  of 
xanthocobalt,  but  are  rather  more  stable.  They  have  a  fine  sherry- 
wine  color,  are  usually  comparatively  insoluble  in  cold,  and  are  dis- 
solved with  difficulty  even  by  boiling  water.  The  solutions  when 
neutral  are  decomposed  by  boiling,  ammonia  being  evolved  and  a  black 
powder  precipitated.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  add 
serves  to  prevent  the  decomposition  in  hot  solutions.  Mineral  acids, 
even  in  small  quantity,  usually  produce  more  or  less  decomposition  on 
heating.  The  salts  crystallize  with  remarkable  facility,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  salts  of  luteocobalt,  which  are,  however,  much  more 
soluble.  As  the  octamin  salts  are  easily  prepared  in  quantity,  they 
may  hereafter  be  found  to  possess  some  value  as  means  of  investigation 
from  their  remarkable  power  of  crystallization. 

Sulphate.  —  Of  all  the  salts  of  this  series  the  sulphate  is  that  which 
is  most  easily  prepared  in  quantity  and  free  from  other  products.  The 
general  method  of  preparation  has  been  already  pointed  out  The 
mixture  of  cobaltic  hydrate  and  crude  sulphate  is  to  be  boiled  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
few  hours,  when  the  sulphate  separates  almost  completely,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  insolubility  in  cold  water.  The  mother  liquor  contains  a 
larg^ quantity  of  cobaltic  sulphate,  and  traces  of  the  new  salt  together 
with  potassic  and  ammonic  sulphates.  A  second  crystallization  gives  a 
perfectly  pure  salt.  In  large  crystals  the  salt  has  a  dark  wine-red 
color,  like  the  salts  of  xanthocobalt.  It  usually  separates  from  hot 
concentrated  solutions  in  small,  very  brilliant  yellow  scales,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  appear  to  belong  to  the  quadratic  system.  The  sul- 
phate is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility.  Cold  water  dissolves  a  very 
small  quantity,  the  solution  taking  a  golden-yellow  color.     Even  in 
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boUing  water  the  salt  is  but  slightly  soluble ;  but  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  more  readily  and  without  decomposition,  if  the  boiling  be 
not  continued  too  long.  Stronger  acid  readily  decomposes  the  sulphate 
by  boiling.  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  chlorhydric  acid, 
the  solution  gradually  becomes  violet-red,  and  on  cooling  deposits  crys- 
tals of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt.    Of  these  crystals, 

0-2825  gr.  gave  0-1749  gr.  0080^  =  23-56  per  cent  cobalt 
The  formula  Co,(NHg),„Cl,  requires  23-55  per  cent. 

The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  effervescence  fi-om  the  escape 
of  gas,  appareUtly  nitrogen  mixed  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 
vapors,  and  may  perhaps  be  expressed  by  the  equation :  — 

2Co,(NH3),(NO,),SO,  +  6HC1  =  Co,(NH3),oCle  +  2Ck)S0,  + 
120H,  +  2NO,+  I2N. 
In  this  reaction  we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  ammonia-base,  and 
Genth  and  I  have  shown  that  we  may  also  pass  from  purpureocobalt 
to  luteocobalt,  or  from  the  decamin  to  the  dodecamin  series,  the  higher 
term  being  in  each  case  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  lower 
The  formula  of  the  sulphate  in  the  new  series  is,  as  stated,  Co2(NH3)9 
(NO,)4S04.     The  following  are  the  direct  results  of  analysis :  — 

0-6142  gr.  gave  0-3596  gr.  CoS04  =  22-28  per  cent  cobalt. 
0-4207  gr.  gave  0-2454  gr.      „      =22-21       „  „ 


1-5547  gr.  gave  0-6785  gr.  BaSo^  =  17-98       „         SO^ 

0-6960  gr.  gave  0-2903  gr.  water  =   4-63       „         hydrogen. 

0-4693  gr.  gave  123-5  c.c  nitrogen  at  9-5°  C.  and  754-5'~"  =  31-33 

per  cent 

Calculated.                    Fcund. 

Cobalt             2             118            2209            22-28     22-21 

SO,               1               96            17-97                  17-98 

Hydrogen      24               24              4-49                     4-63 

Nitrogen        12             168            81-46                  81-33 

Oxygen           8 

128            23-99 

534          100-00 

On  Blomstrand*s  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  ammonia-metallio 

bases,  the  formula  of  the  sulphate  may  be  written :  — 

NH,-NO, 

NFL-NO, 

Co,. 

NH,-NO, 

NH,-NO, 

I  shall  discuss  this  view  moi 

re  fully  at  the  dose  of  this  paper. 
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Chloride,  —  The  chloride  of  this  series  cannot  be  readily  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  potassic  nitrite  upon  cobaltic 
chloride,,  since,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  other  products  are  formed 
under  these  circumstances  in  much  the  larger  quantities,  salts  of  xan- 
thocobalt  predominating.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  prepared  in  quan- 
tity by  boiling  the  crude  sulphate  with  baric  chloride  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  chlorhydric  acid.  To  avoid  loss,  the  baric  sulphate  must 
be  repeatedly  and  care^lly  washed  with  boiling  water  and  a  trace  of 
free  acid.  The  chloride  then  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate  in  beautiful 
iridescent  crystals.  The  forms  of  these  crystals,  together  with  those 
of  other  salts  of  this  series,  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  give  in  detail. 
The  chloride  has  the  characteristic  sherry-wine  color  of  the  salts  of  this 
series,  and  the  small  crystals  are  very  brilliant  and  exhibit  a  remarka- 
ble iridescence. 

The  chloride  is  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate,  but  still  belongs  to 
the  class  of  slightly  soluble  salts,  and  crystallizes  almost  completely 
from  hot  solutions  as  these  become  cold.  The  salt  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  sharply  defined  crystalline  character  of  the  members  of  this 
series,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  compounds  with  metallic  chlorides, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  The  constitution  of  the  chloride 
is  represented  by  the  formula 

Co,(NH,)g(NO.),Cl^ 
as  the  following  analyses  show  :  — 

0-5164  gr.  gave  0.3152  gr.  CoSO^  =  23-24  per  cent  cobalt 
0-6048  gr.  gave  0-3683  gr.  CoSO^  =  23-18       „  „ 

0-7188  gr.  gave  0-3027  gr.  silver  =  13-84       „        chlorine. 
0-4846  gr.  gave  0-2152  gr.  water  =   4-92       „         hydrogen. 
0-6160  gr.  gave  1725  cc.  nitrogen  at  16°  C.    and   768-2"™  = 
32*91  per  cent. 

Calculated.  Pound. 

Cobalt  2  118  23-18  23-18     23.24 

Chlorine  2  71  13-94                   13-84 

Hydrogen  24  24  4-71                     4-90 

Nitrogen  .  12  168  83-00                  32-91 

Oxygen  8  128  25-17 

509  100-00 

The  corresponding  bromide,  Co2(NH3)3(N03)4Br2,  resembles  the  chlo- 
ride so  closely  that  no  special  description  is  necessary.     In  this  salt, 

0-3944  gr.  gave  0-2059  gr.  0080^=19-87. 
The  formula  requires  19-73  per  cent. 
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Bypertodtde,  —  When  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potaasic  iodide  is  added 
to  one  of  the  nitrate  of  this  series,  a  magnificent  crystalline  dnnabar- 
red  compound  is  precipitated,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  afterward  with  a  little  alcohol,  without  decomposition.  For  anal- 
ysis, the  salt  was  dried  in  pleno  oyer  sulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  are 
small  scales  of  unusual  beauty  and  richness  of  color.  They  are  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  are  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water 
with  evolution  of  iodine  vapors.  Even  long  boiling,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  decompose  them  completely.  When  heated  with  a  solution 
of  sodic  sulphite,  the  salt  instantly  becomes  yellow  and  is  converted 
into  the  normal  iodide.  No  similar  compound  is  formed  when  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  hyperiodide  is  added  to  one  of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt 
The  formation  of  the  hyperiodide  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

Co,(NH,),(NO,),(NOi,),  +  2KI,=  Co,(NH,),(NO,)A+2KNO.. 

Ill  this  salt, 

0-5748  gr.  gave  0-1494  gr.  CoSO^  =  9-87  per  cent  cobalt. 
0-4705  gr.  gave  0-2550  gr.  silver    =  63*70      „       iodine. 
0-3942  gr.  gave  49  ex.  nitrogen  at  14-5^  C.  and  736-8»»=  14-10 
per  cent  nitrogen. 

CalcolAted.  Found. 

Cobalt  2  118  9-83  9-87 

Iodine  6        •    762  63-50  63-70 

Nitrogen        12  168  14-00  14-10 

Hydrc^en      24  24  200 

Oxygen  8  128  10-67 

1200  100-00 

If  we  consider  NO,  as  in  part  triatomic  in  this  salt,  the  constitudonal 
formula  may  be  most  simply  represented  by  the  expression :  — 

NH«  -  NO, 

NH,  -  NO,  -  L 

NH3  -  NH3  - 1 

NH3  -  NH3  - 1 

NH,  -  NO,  -  L 

LNH3-NO, 

Nitratt,  —  I  have  already  stated  that  the  nitrate  of  this  series  may  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  ammonic  nitrate 
upon  a  solution  of  cobaltic  chloride  and  ammonic  nitrate.  It  is  much 
more  convenient,  however,  to  prepare  it  from  the  crude  sulphate  by 
double  decomposition  with  baric  nitrate.  The  sulphate  is  to  be  boiled 
with  a  small  excess  of  baric  nitrate  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  the  baric 


Co,  ^ 
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sulphate  carefully  washed  to  avoid  loss  of  nitrate.  From  the  filtered 
solution  the  new  salt  crystallizes  almost  completely,  on  cooling,  in 
beautiful  orange-yellow  needles,  and  sometimes  in  distinct  prismatic 
forms.  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate,  though  cold  water 
takes  up  but  little.  Boiling  water  and  dilute  acid  solutions  dissolve  it 
more  readily.  The  reactions  of  the  base  may  be  studied  most  con- 
veniently with  this  salt     The  formula  of  the  nitrate  is 

Co,(NH,),(NO0,(NO^„ 
as  the  following  analyses  show :  — 

0-2405  gr.  gave  01333  gr.  CoSO^  =  2M0  per  cent  cobalt. 
0'6564  gr.  gave  0*2484  gr.  water  =  4*21  per  cent  hydrogen. 
0-6148  gr.  gave  173-5  cc  nitrogen  at  4-5°  C,  and  762-2"»'°  =  84-83 
per  cent 


CaleoUtted. 

Found. 

Cobalt 

2 

118 

20-99 

2M0 

Hydrogen 

24 

24 

4-27 

4-21 

Nitrogen 

14 

196 

34-88 

84-83 

Oxygen 

14 

224 

89-86 

562  100.00 

The  nitrate  explodes,  though  not  very  violently,  on  being  heated.  Its 
solution  gives  with  potassic  ferrocyanide  no  precipitate  at  first,  but 
after  some  hours  beautiftd  garnet-red  acicular  crystals  are  formed.  It 
is  most  easily  distinguished  from  the  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  by  its 
crystalline  form  and  by  the  extremely  characteristic  precipitates  which 
its  solution  yields  with  potassic  hyperiodide  and  with  potassic  chromate. 
Chr ornate.  —  When  a  solution  of  potassic  chromate  is  added  to  one 
of  the  nitrate  of  the  octamin  series,  a  most  beautiful  lemon-yellow  salt 
is  formed,  which  separates  almost  immediately  in  very  brilliant  scales 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  quadratic  system,  and  to  be  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphate.  The  salt  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Its 
marked  crystalline  form  renders  it  valuable  in  di^tinguishing  the  salts 
of  this  series  from  those  of  xanthocobalt    In  this  salt, 

0-4660  gr.  gave  0-2128  gr.  BaCrO^=  20-95  per  cent  CrO^. 
0-4659  gr.  gave  119-5  c.c  nitrogen  at  9*75°  C.  and  753-5-«  =  30-42 
per  cent 

The  formula,  Co2(NH3)^(NOJ^CrO^,  requires  20-97  per  cent  CrO^ 
and  30*42  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

DichramcUe.  —  This  salt  is  easily  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of 
potassic  dichromate  to  one  of  the  octamin  nitrate.  It  separates  after 
a  few  minutes  in  beautiful  orange-yellow  needles,  which  may  be  redls- 
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solved  and  agidn  crystallized  without  decomposition.  In  appearance 
and  solabilitj  it  can  hardlj  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
salt  of  xanthocobalty 

Co,(NH,)^(NO,),(Cr,0,)r 
The  formula  of  this  salt  is :  — 

Co,(NH,)3(NO,),Cr.O^ 
0-5604  gr.  gave  0-4315  gr.  BaCr04= 32-91  per  cent  Cr,0^ 

The  formula  requires  83-06  per  cent  The  determination  of  CrO^  and 
Cr,Op  in  this  and  similar  compounds  containing  NO,,  can  be  effected 
more  accurately  by  means  of  a  baric  salt  than  by  mercurous  nitrate, 
since  the  nitrous  compound  always  reduces  a  little  chromic  acid  to 
chromic  sesquioxide. 

PkUino-chloride,  —  A  solution  of  sodic  platino-chloride,  PtCl^Na^y 
produces  in  one  of  the  new  nitrate  after  a  time  fine  orange-brown 
prismatic  crystals,  which,  however,  cannot  easily  be  reciystallized 
without  decomposition.  The  crystals  were  washed  with  cold  water, 
dried  by  pressure,  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  analysis  was 
made  by  boiling  the  salt  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtering 
off  and  weighing  the  reduced  platinum  and  determining  the  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate  by  silver.  In  another  portion  of  the  salt  the  platinum 
and  cobalt  were  determined  together  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas.    In  this  manner, 

0-3959  gr.  gave  0-0921  gr.  platinum  and  0-3016  gr.  silver =23-26  per 

cent  platinum  and  25-04  per  cent  chlorine. 
0-4459  gr.  gave  0-1652  gr.  platinum  and  cobalt =37-04  per  cent 

Subtracting  23-26  per  cent  platinum  from  this,  we  have  13-78  per 

cent  cobalt 

Calcnlated.  Found. 

Cobalt  2  13-91  13-78 

Chlorine  6  25-12  25-04 

Platinum  1  23-23  23-26 

The  fi>rmula  of  this  salt  is  therefore:—* 

Co,(NH,),(NO,),Cl,  +  PtCl,. 

Auro-chhride.  —  A  solution  of  auro-chloride  of  sodium,  AuCl^Na, 
produces  immediately  in  one  of  the  octamin  nitrate  a  beautiful 
crystalline  precipitate,  with  a  fine  canary-yellow  color  and  silky  lustre. 
Small  quantities  of  this  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  without 
decomposition,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  recrystallize  it  without  great 
loss  from  the  reduction  of  the  gold.     When  boiled  for  a  short  time  the 
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salt  is  almost  completely  decomposed.  It  is  remarkably  insoluble  ia 
cold  water.  For  analysis  the  salt  was  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  and 
afterward  in  pleno  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  analysis  was  effected  by 
boiling  the  salt  with  zinc  as  in  the  case  of  Uie  platinum  salt,  and 
determining  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  silver,  but  the  gold  precipi- 
tated was  found  to  contain  much  metallic  cobalt.  Another  analysis 
was  made  by  simply  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  precisely  as  in  the 
process  which  Genth  and  myself  introduced  for  the  determination  of 
cobalt  in  these  salts,  and  then  washing  and  weighing  the  gold.  This 
method  was  found  to  give  excellent  results.    In  this  manner, 

0-4791  gr.  gave  0-3697  gr.  silver  =  25-86  per  cent  chlorine. 

0-3942  gr.  gave  0-2483  gr.  Au-j-CoSO^  and  0-1391  gr.  gold,  and  by 

difference  0-1092  gr.  CoSO^=  10-54  per  cent  cobalt  and  35-30  per 

cent  gold. 

Oalculatod.  Found. 

Cobalt  2  10-57  10-54 

Gold  2  35-30  35-30 

Chlorine  8  25-44  25-36 

The  formula  of  the  salt  is  therefore :  — 

Co,(NH3),(NO,),Cl,  +  2AUCI3. 

ErdmantCs  Salt, — O.  L.  Erdmann,*  in  1866,  described  a  remark- 
able salt  which  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassic  nitrite  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  cobaltic  chloride  containing  an  excess  of  ammonic 
chloride.  The  liquid  quickly  assumes  a  dark  orange  color,  becomes 
strongly  acid  and  evolves  red  vapors.  Afler  a  time  very  beautiful 
oblique  rhombic  crystals  are  deposited,  which,  according  to  Erdmann, 
have  the  formula  (old  style) 

Co,032NH3,  3N08-fKO,N03. 

In  modem  notation  the  formula  of  Erdmann's  salt  may  be  written : «- 

Co.(NH^,(NO,),K,. 

Erdmann  states  that  the  potassium  in  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by 
other  metals,  and  describes  the  corresponding  ammonium  and  silver 
salts.  These  compounds  are  especially  interesting  because  they  hold 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  series  represented  respec- 
tively by  the  terms 

Co2(NH,)i,Cl,  and  Co.(NO,)uK.. 
*  Journal  fOr  prakt.  Chemie,  xoviL  885. 
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I  propose  therefore  to  speak  of  them  more  in  detail  hereafter,  aiid  to 
confine  myself  at  present  to  their  relations  to  the  salts  of  the  octamin 
series. 

When  a  solution  of  Erdmann's  salt,  Co,(NH3)^(NO,)8K2,  is  added 
to  one  of  the  octamin  nitrate,  a  beaatiful  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  after  washing  with  cold  water  may  be  redissolved  in  hot 
water  and  then  separates  in  fine  orange-yellow  granular  crystals.  The 
equation  representing  the  reaction  is  here 

Co.(NH,),(NO,),(NO,),+  Co,(NH,),(NO,),K,  =  2KN0,+ 
}Co,(NH3),(NO,)a"KCo.rNH,).(NO.),J". 

The  new  salt  gives  with  reagents  the  reactions  of  the  salts  of  the 
octamin  series.  The  relation  between  the  two  complex  atoms  which 
form  a  molecule  of  the  new  salt  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  number  of 
atoms  of  ammonia  and  nitrozyl  in  the  one  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  nitroxyl,  NO,,  and  of  ammonia  in  the  other ;  one 
complex  atom  being,  to  use  Graham's  convenient  expression,  chlorous 
and  the  other  zincous.  We  have  furthermore  the  relation  expressed 
by  the  equation :  — 

\  Co,(NH,),(NO,),i  j  (Co,(NH,),(NO,),{  =  2Co,(NH,),(NO,),. 

Now  I  shall  show,  &rther  on,  that  there  exist  several  other  salts,  the 
empirical  constitutions  of  which  may  be  represented  also  by  multiples 
of  the  formula 

Co,(NH,).(NO^„ 

so  that  we  have  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  inorganic  chemistry,  a 
series  of  strictly  metameric  bodies.    In  the  salt  of  the  octamin  series, 

0-2600  gr.  gave  0-1622  gr.  CoSO^  =  23-74  per  cent  cobalt 
The  formula  requires  23*79  per  cent 

The  salts  which  I  have  described  are  not  the  only  ones  which  con- 
tain 8  atoms  of  ammonia  with  2  atoms  of  cobalt.  In  our  memoir 
Genth  and  I  made  mention  of  a  leek-green  crystalline  body  which  we 
obtained  in  more  than  one  reaction  in  quantities  too  small  for  analysis, 
and  which  we  termed,  provisionally,  Praseocobalt  Braun  subsequently 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  substance ;  but,  in  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  anmionia-cobalt  compounds,  F.  Rose  has  not  merely  described 
and  analyzed  the  body  in  question,  but  has  ^ven  a  method  of  pre- 
paring it  in  quantity.  Rose  gives  for  the  formula  of  this  salt  Co^Cl, 
N^Hj,  (old  style).     I  should  write  this 

Co,(NH,),% 
and  give  it  the  atomistic  formula 
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Co, 


NH.^Cl 

NH3-NH,-a 

NH3-CI 

NH3-CI 


It  thus  fonns  the  type  of  a  special  octamin  series,  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  salts  which  I  have  described  are  easily  seen  by  comparing 
the  formulas  which  I  have  given.  Rose  has  not  described  any  other 
salts  of  this  series.  It  seems  possible  that  my  series  may  be  derived 
from  this  by  acting  upon  the  chloride  with  argentic  nitrite :  we  may 
have 

Co,(NH3)3Cla  +  4AgN0,=  Co,(NH3)3(NO,),CI, + 4Aga, 

but  I  have  as  yet  made  no  experiments  in  this  direction.  Finally 
Ktlnzel  •  described,  many  years  since,  a  hyposulphate,  to  which  he  gave 
the  formula  CojOg  +  4NH3  +  2Sj05  (old  style).  Thb  formula  be- 
comes, in  my  view,  Coj(N  118)38401  ^  and  the  salt  then  belongs  to  the 
octamin  series ;  but  it  is  possible  that  its  empirical  constitution  has  not 
yet  been  correctly  given. 

In  treating  of  the  salts  of  my  new  series,  it  appeared  to  me  more  in 
accordance  with  the  theoretical  views  which  I  have  adopted  to  abstain 
from  trivial  names.  All  the  members  of  this  series  may  however  be 
regarded  as  containing  the  complex  atom  Coj(NH8)8(N02)4,  which 
alone  is  constant  and  which  from  one  point  of  view  may  be  regarded 
as  a  diatomic  radical  or  residue,  and  those  who  justify  the  use  of 
trivial  names  by  their  convenience  may  find  the  name  "  Croceocobalt " 
expressive  and  appropriate. 

5.  The  salts  described  by  Fremy  t  under  the  names  of  chloride, 
nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  Fuscocobalt  contain  also  eight  atoms  of  am- 
monia, and  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  octamin  series.  These 
salts  have,  according  to  Fremy,  respectively  the  formulas :  — 

Co,(NH3)8.0.Cl,-f30H„ 
Co,(NH,)3.0.(N03),+  30H,, 
Co,(NH3)3.0.(SO,),  +  40H„ 

in  modem  notation.  They  are  brown  resinous  masses,  are  difficult  to 
obtain  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  have  as  yet  been  but  little  studied.    If 


*  Journal  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  Ixxli.  218. 

t  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  [8],  tome  xxxr.  p.  257. 
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we  admit  that  the  formnlas  are  accurate,  we  may  write  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theoretic  views  which  I  have  adopted,  as  follows :  *  — 


Co, 


NH3-CI 


NH3-CI 
NII3-CI 


NH3-NO3 
NH3-NO3 

nh3-.nhI>oCo^ 

NH3-NO, 
[NH3^N0, 


NH3-NH3>^ 
NH3. 


[NH3 


>S0, 


Jorgensen  f  suggests  that  these  salts  may  contain  hydroxyl  in  place 
of  oxygen.  There  is  at  present  no  method  of  deciding  the  question, 
and  I  have  adopted  the  view  which  seems  to  me  the  most  prohahle. 
Eiinzers  hyposulphate  ahove  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  this  series,  and  as  having  the  structural  formula : «- 

but,  according  to  Geuther,  the  formula  given  by  Kiinzel  must  be 
tripled,  and  the  salt  then  belongs  to  the  dodecamin  or  luteocobalt 
series.  In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  luteocobalt 
in  this  salt,  Etinzel's  formula  appears  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
The  compounds  above  mentioned,  with  those  which  I  have  myself 
described,  form  the  only  known  members  of  the  octamin  group,  a 
further  study  of  which  will  doubtless  yield  an  ample  return. 

6.  Action  of  Ammonic  Nitrite  on  Salts  of  Cobalt,  —  To  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  salts  of  xanthocobalt, 
I  have  carefully  studied  the  relations  of  ammonic  nitrite  to  salts  of 
cobalt  under  different  conditions.  This  subject  has  already  been 
examined  by  £rdmann,t  and  in  my  laboratory  by  Sad  tier.  §  Erdmann 
found  that  when  a  neutral  solution  of  cobaltic  chloride  is  mixed  with  a 
neutral  soludon  of  ammonic  nitrite  no  turbidity  ensues ;  but  af^er 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  air  a  salt  crystallizes,  with  the  formula, 
ts  Erdmann  writes  it  (old  style) :  — 

CojCCsNH,,  8N0,  +  NH,0,  NO,. 

*  Blomttrand  has  given  the  same  formulas  with  trifliog  variations.    Chemie 
der  Jetztzeit,  p.  856. 
t  GmeltnKrauU'  HaAdbuch,  vol.  iil.  p.  468. 
X  Journal  f Or  prakt  Chemie,  xcvii.  886. 
I  Am.  Journal  of  Science  and  Arta  [2],  ix.  189. 
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This  salt  is  isomorphoos  with  thd  corresponding  potassium  salt,  the 
crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  Erdmann  does  not  explun 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  this  or  the  corre- 
sponding potassiuni  salt,  and  regards  the  compounds  in  question  as 
double  salts.  When  slightly  acid  solutions  were  employed,  Erdmann 
obtained,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  salt,  an  ammonic  salt 
corresponding  to  Fischer's  salt,  Co2(NO,)u(NH^)^-|-20Hy  as  we 
should  now  write  it  The  existence  of  this  salt  was  first  remarked  by 
Genth  and  myself.*  Sadtler  studied  the  action  of  ammonic  nitrite  on 
acid  solutions  of  oobaltic  chloride,  and  obtained  two  salts  having 
respectively  the  formulas :— 

Co,(NO,),o(NH,),  +  20H^ 
Co,(NO,)„(NHJ,  +  20H„ 
but  did  not  observe  the  formation  of  Erdmann's  ammonium  salt    In 
repeating  these  experiments,  I  always  obtained  Erdmann's  ammonium 
salt,  Co,(NH3)^(NOj)3(NH4)j,  in  largest  quantity.     The  crystals  are 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  well  defined.     Of  these  crystals, 

0-3890  gr.  gave  0-1783  gr.  SO^Co  =  20-02  per  cent. 
The  formula  requires  20-00  per  cent.  In  one  experiment,  in  which  a 
little  free  acetic  acid  was  present,  I  obtained  large,  dark  sherry-wine 
colored  prismatic  crystals,  which  after  solution  and  recrystallization 
gave  only  very  thin  lozenge-shaped  tabular  crystals,  the  form  and 
appearance  of  which  are  highly  characteristic  These  crystals  gave 
no  reactions  widi  salts  of  luteocobalt,  purpureocobalt,  and  roseocobalt, 
and  none  with  potassic  chromate  and  dichromate,  ammonic  oxalate  or 
argentic  nitrate.  The  absence  of  the  first-mentioned  reactions  shows 
that  they  do  not  contain  Co,(NHg)^(N02)g  or  Co,(NOj),y  while  the 
fiict  that  they  give  no  reactions  with  alkaline  chromates  and  oxalates 
shows  that  they  do  not  contain  any  known  cobaltamin.  Of  t^ese 
crystals, 

0-1654  gr.  gave  0-0974  gr.  80^00=  23-86  per  cent  cobalt 
0-3081  gr.  gave  0-0635  gr.  NHj=  20-61  per  cent  ammonia. 

The  fi>rmula  Coj(NH8)8(NO,)e  requires : — 

Cobalt,  23-79  23-86 

Ammonia,       20-56  20-61 

These  analyses  are  sufficient  to  identify  the  salt  in  question  with  one 
which  Erdmann  has  described  in  the  paper  referred  to  as  formed  by 
the  action  of  anmionia  and  potassic  nitrite  upon  cobaltic  chloride, 

*  This  Journal,  2d  Series,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  86. 
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onfortanaiely  with  bat  very  scanty  details.  I  attribute  to  this  salt 
the  formuUi 

NH3-NO, 

NH,^NO, 

NHg-NO, 

NHg-iSOa 

NH3-NO, 

and  consider  it  to  be  the  nitrous  representative  of  the  hexamin  Co, 
(NH^)^  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  other  members  of 
the  same  series ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  probable  that  the  dichro- 
cobalt-chloride  of  Fr.  Rose,*  Coj(NH8)aCle+20H„  represents  the 
corresponding  chloride.  KUnzel  f  has  described  a  sulphite  to  which  he 
attributes  the  formula 

Co.(NH.),(SO,),+OH^ 

but  according  to  Geuther|  this  formula  must  be  doubled,  the  salt 
bdonging  to  the  dodecamin  or  luteooobalt  series,  with  the  formula 

Co,(NH,).,(80,),+ Co,(S03)e+ 2OH.. 

Erdmann's  hexamin  salt  is  of  special  interest,  because,  as  I  shall 
show,  it  forms  the  first  term  in  a  remarkable  series  of  metameric 
bodies :  its  formation  under  the  circumstances  may  with  great  proba 
bility  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

2Coa,  +  lONH,.  N0,  +  30=  Co,(NH3)3(NO,)e+4NH,Cl  + 

30H,  +  4NO„ 

M  the  salt  is  not  formed  immediately,  but  only  after  absorption  of 

oxygen  from  the  air.    The  formation  of  Erdmann's  ammonium  salt 

may  in  like  manner  be  represented  by  the  equation 

2CoCl,+  10NH,.NO,+  2O=Co,(NH3),(NOj,)8(NH,),+ 
4NH,a  +  20H3, 
the  presence  of  oxygen  being  necessary  in  this  case  also. 

In  another  experiment  I  obtained  no  hexamin  nitrite,  but  only  Erd- 
mann's ammonium  salt  and  the  two  salts  described  by  SadUer,  and  to 
which  he  gave  respectively  the  formulas :  — 

Co,(NO,)jo(NHJ,  +  20H„ 

Co,(NO,)„(NH,),  +  20H,. 

These  last  salts  were  formed  in  considerable  quantity  mixed  together  as 

a  yellow  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder,  when  a  strong  solution 

*  UnterattchuDgen  tiber  amnioniakalische  Kobalt-Verbindungen.  Heidelberg, 
1871. 
f  Joarnal  fttr  prakt.  Cfaemie,  72,  p.  209.      }  Ann.  de  Pharmacie,  128,  p.  127. 
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of  amnionic  nitrite  was  poured  npon  finely  pulverized  oobaltic  chloride, 
and  acetic  acid  was  added  in  small  excess.  I  consider  the  formation  of 
these  two  salts  to  be  represented  by  the  equations :  — 

2C0CI,  + 1 ONH, .  NO, + 30  =  Co^(N02),o(NH,),  +  6NH3  +  80H^ 
2CoCl,4-12NH,.NO,+30==Coj(NOj)„(NHJ,4-QNH3  +  30H^ 

Professor  Sadtler  has  shown  that  in  these  cases  also  an  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  takes  place.  When  a  solution  of  ammonic  nitrite 
is  added  to  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  cobaltic  chloride,  Erdmann's 
ammonium  salt,  Coj(NH5)^(N03)8(NH^)j,  is  chiefly  formed,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  four  and  six  atom  salts.  The  compound  formed 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  very  beautiful  and  well  defined 
prismatic  forms. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  four  distinct  compounds 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonic  nitrite  upon  solutions  of  cobaltic 
chloride  in  presence  of  a  weak  acid  and  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  all  four  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  though  in 
varying  proportions.  I  have  already  shown  that,  in  the  presence  of 
free  ammonia  and  of  anmionic  nitrate,  cobaltic  chloride  and  ammonic 
nitrite  3rield  the  nitrate  of  the  octamin  series.  Of  the  action  of  ammo- 
nic nitrite  upon  cobaltic  salts  in  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  I  shall 
speak  in  treating  of  the  formation  of  the  salts  of  xanthocobalt. 

7.  I  have  stated  above  that  Erdmann  obtained  the  hexamin  nitrite, 
Coj(NH3)g(N02)e,  by  the  joint  action  of  potassic  nitrite  and  ammonia 
upon  cobaltic  chloride.  On  repeating  his  experiments,  I  found, that 
small  quantities  of  this  salt  were  formed,  but  that  the  chief  products  of 
the  action  were  salts  of  xanthocobalt,  the  formation  of  which  Erdmann 
does  not  appear  to  have  noticed.  Small  quantities  of  salts  of  the  octa- 
min series  are  also  formed.  The  filtered  solution  obtained  in  this  reac- 
tion was  precipitated  by  potassic  dichromate,  and  the  orange-red  needles 
obtained  recrystallized  for  analysis.     Of  these  crystals, 

0-6145  gr.  gave  0-7393  gr.  Cr04Ba  =  51-40  per  cent  Cr,0^ 
0-7712  gr.  gave  0-9277  gr.  CrO^Ba  =  51-40  per  cent  Crfir 
0-5615  gr.  gave  965  c.c.  nitrogen  (moist)  at  15®  C.  and  768-l""  = 

20-12  jier  cent  nitrogen. 
0-5028  gr.  gave  86  c.c.  nitrogen  (moist)  at  16°  C.  and  763-l""  = 

20*05  per  cent  nitrogen. 

The  formula  Coj(NHg)io(NO,)jCr,Oy  requires  53-22  per  cent  OjO, 
and  20*67  per  cent  nitrogen,  while  the  formula  of  the  octamin  salt, 
Co^(Sn^)^(1^0^)firfij,  requires  32-91  per  cent  Cr,Oy  and  19-30  per 
cent  nitrogen,  so  that  the  analyses  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
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tali  was  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  xanthocobalt  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  octamin  series. 

The  above  results  dearly  show  that  the  action  of  alkaline  nitrites 
npon  salts  of  cobalt  in  presence  of  free  acid  is  extremely  complex,  not 
less  than  six  classes  of  salts  being  formed,  of  which  two  belong  cer- 
tainly to  basic  series,  while  three  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  ammo- 
nium. The  sixth,  Co,(NH3)0(NO2)^  is  probably  also  one  term  in  a 
hexamin  series. 

8.  The  ammonia-nitrites  discovered  by  Erdmann  are  of  especial  in- 
terest They  present  the  first  and  at  present  the  only  known  instance 
in  which  cobalt,  by  uniting  with  ammonia  and  nitroxyl,  NOjt  forms  an 
electro-negative  or  chlorous  radical.  The  compound  Coj(NHg)^(N0j)8 
may  be  regarded  as  existing  in  combination  with  two  atoms  of  a  mon- 
atomic  radical,  exactly  as  the  compound  Co2(NH^g(NO,)4  combines 
with  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  The  structural  formulas  may  be  written 
respectively :  — 


Co, 


NH3-NO, 

NH3-NO, 

NHg-NHj-a 

NHj-NHj^Cl 

NH3-NO, 

NH3-NO, 


Co,   { 


NH,-NO, 
NH3-NO, 

N<g>N-0-OK 

N<g>N-0-OK 

NH3-NO, 
NH3-.NO, 


With  these  formulas  we  may  advantageously  compare  thos^  of  chlo- 
ride of  luteooobalt,  of  Fischer's  salt  considered  as  anhydrous,  and  of 
chloride  of  xanthocobalt : — 


Co, 


NH,-NI^-a 
NH,-NH,-C1 
NH,-NH,-a 
NH,-NH,-C1 
NH,-NH,-a 
NH,-NH,-C1 


Co, 


N<^>N-0-OK 
N<g>N-0-OK 
N<g>N-0-OK 
N<g>N-0-OK 
N<g>N-0-OK 
N<g>N-0-OK 


Co, 


TOL.X.      (M.S.   II.) 


f  NIL-NO, 
NHj-NHj-a 
NH,-NH,-C1 
NIL-NHj-a 
NH,-NH,-C1 

tNH,-NO, 
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The  manner  in  which  these  oomponnds  may  be  derived  from  each 
other  by  replacement  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  is  best  seen  by  assum- 
ing chloride  of  luteocobalt  and  Fischer's  salt  as  the  two  extreme  terms 
of  the  series  in  which  the  other  three  are  intermediate. 

Erdmann's  analyses  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  ammonia-nitrites.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while,  however,  to 
make  a  few  additional  analyses  in  support  of  his  view.  In  the  potasr 
sium  salt, 

0-4497  gr.  gave  0-3397  gr.  SO^Co  and  SO^Kj,==  75-54  per  cent 
0-7338  gr.  gave  0-5615  gr.      „  „     =76-52  per  cent. 

0-5937  gr.  gave  127  c.c.  nitrogen  at  6-5*^  C,  and  773-4»»  =  26-45 
per  cent  nitrogen. 

The  formula  Co,(NH5)^(NOj)8K5  requires  76-58  per  cent  (2SO^Co  + 
SO^K,)  and  26-58  per  cent  nitrogen.     In  the  silver  salt, 

0-3580  gr.  gave  0-2902  gr.  SO^Co  and  SO^Ag,, 
0-5937  gr.  gave  0-1675  gr.  silver  =  28-21  per  cent 

The  cobalt  by  difference  amounts  to  15*33  per  cent  The  formula 
Coj(NHj)^(NOj)gAgj  requires  28-05  per  cent  silver  and  15*32  per  cent 
cobalt. 

Thallium  Salt.  —  When  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  is  added  to 
one  of  thallous  nitrate,  a  beautiful  sherry-wine-colored  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down,  which  on  recrystallization  gives  very  well- 
defined  prismatic  crystals,  having  apparently  the  same  form  as  the 
corresponding  potassium  and  ammonium  salts. 

Mercurotis  Salt.  —  A  solution  of  potassic  ammonia-cobalt-nitrite  gives 
immediately  in  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate  a  beautiful  orange-colored 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  but  not 
without  partial  decomposition.  The  salt  does  not  crystallize  well  from 
the  solution.     Of  this  salt, 

0-7785  gr.  gave  0-1775  gr.  SO^Co  =  8-68  per  cent  cobalt 

The  formula  Co,(NHg)^(NO,)8(Hjr,),  requires  871  per  cent 

A  solution  of  the  potassic  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  barium,  and  copper,  and  none  at  first  with  plumbic  acetate. 
After  standing,  however,  a  lead  salt  separates  in  fine  acioular  leafy- 
crystals  of  a  brown-orange  color,  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  with  partial 
decomposition.  The  same  is  true  of  the  silver  salt,  but  small  quantities 
of  this  may  usually  be  dissolved  and  recrystallized  without  change. 
The  silver  salt  is  extremely  well  characterized ;  its  moderate  degree  of 
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solubility  and  the  facility  with  which  it  crystallizes  Id  tabular  lustrous 
crystals  have  made  it  of  great  service  in  my  investigations,  especially  in 
distinguishing  salts  containing  C50g(NHj)^(N0g)g  from  those  which  con- 
tain Co,(NO|)„.  Compounds  of  ammonia-cobalt-nitrite  with  barium, 
strontium,  &c,  are  easily  formed  by  double  decomposition,  the  metallic 
chlorides  being  digested  with  a  solution  of  the  argentic  salt.  They  aro 
pale  orange-yellow,  soluble  salts  which  I  have  not  further  examined. 
A  solution  of  the  potassic  salt  gives  beautiful  crystalline  precipitates 
with  saltfl  of  various  organic  alkaloids,  especially  with  those  of  brucin 
and  strychnin.  These  are  soluble  in  hot  water  without  sensible  decom- 
position, and  may  be  recrystallized.  Salts  of  anilin  give  a  bright  yel- 
low precipitate  with  potassic  ammonia-cobalt-nitrite,  which  is,  however, 
immediately  decomposed,  phenol  being  set  free.  The  potassic  salt 
gives  also  splendid  crystalline  precipitates  with  salts  of  croceocobalt, 
xanthocobalt,  luteocobalt,  &c  I  have  already  noticed  the  salt  of 
croceocobalt,  and  will  describe  the  salts  of  the  other  bases  in  due 
course. 

Erdmann  has  not  attempted  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  class  of 
salts.  He  remarks  that  a  yellow  insoluble  compound  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  potassic  salt  Co^(NH3)^(N02)gK2,  which  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  which  cannot  be  obtained  pure  for  analysis.  I  have  also 
obtained  this  body,  and  also  regard  it  as  consbting  mainly  of  Fischer^s 
salt,  Co2(NO,)j,E^  though,  as  Erdmann  states,  it  contains  a  small  per- 
centage of  anmionia.  The  formation  of  the  salt  Co,(NH3)^(NO,)gK, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

2C0CI,  +  4NH,C1  +  8KN0,  +  O  =  Co,(NH,),(NO,)3K,  + 
6KC1  +  2HC1  +  0H^ 

if  we  suppose  oxygen  to  be  absorbed  from  the  air.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  formation  of  free  chlorhydric  acid,  NjO,  is  set  free, 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  is  reduced  by  the  nascent- 
hydrogen  ;  so  that  we  have 

N,0,  +  2H  =  2NO  +  OH^ 

The  potassium  salt  is  also  formed,  as  I  shall  show,  in  various  other 
cases :  the  similarity  of  some  of  its  reactions  to  those  of  a  solution  of 
Coj(NOj)„Na,  in  sodic  nitrite  for  a  long  time  misled  me;  but  its 
relations  to  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  thallium  enable  us  to  recognize 
its  presence  with  absolute  certainty.  The  salt  does  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  iodine. 
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XANTHOCOBALT. 

9.  Genth  and  I  have  shown  in  our  memoir  that  the  salts  of  xantho* 
cobalt  may  be  formed  either  directly  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
vapors  upon  salts  of  cobalt,  or  by  the  action  of  the  same  acid  upon 
salts  of  purpureocobalt  and  roseocobalt,  in  each  case  in  the  presence  of 
free  ammonia.  I  propose  now  to  give  the  results  of  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  this  dass  of  salts,  I  may  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Genth  and  I  left  it  undecided  whether  the  salts 
in  question  contain  NO  or  NO^,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  analyses 
do  not  decide  in  favor  of  either  view,  and  adopting  the  former  pro- 
visionally. Braun  first  proved  conclusively  that  the  salts  of  xantho- 
cobalt  contain  NOj,  and  this  view  has  since  been  generally  adopted. 
I  have  already  shown  (§1)  that  when  cobaltic  chloride,  CoCl,,  is  mixed 
with  anunonia  and  ammonic  nitrite  and  nitrate,  the  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  while  the  nitrate  of  the  octamin  series,  Coj(NH3)g 
(N02)^(N03)2,  is  formed.  I  have  not  observed  in  this  reaction  the 
formation  of  a  salt  of  xanthocobalt  If  present  at  all,  such  salts  must 
be  formed  in  very  small  relative  quantity.  Genth  and  I  have  shown, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  when  the  red  gases  resulting  from  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  starch,  sawdust,  or  arsenous  oxide  are  passed  into 
solutions  of  cobaltic  salts  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  salts  of 
xanthocobalt  are  formed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  large  quantity. 

If  we  consider  the  red  gas  to  consist  of  hyponitric  oxide,  NjO^,  we 
may  have 

2Co(NO,),  +  lONH,  +  NA = Co,(NH3)„(NO,),(NO,),. 

In  preparing  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  by  this  process,  1 
have  on  several  occasions  been  able  to  detect  only  salts  of  this  base 
among  the  products  of  the  reaction.  In  one  case,  however,  in  which  I 
employed  cobaltic  sulphate  and  added  so  large  a  quantity  of  ammonic 
sulphate  that  the  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  ammonia,  I  obtained 
a  very  large  relative  quantity  of  Erdmann's  salt  Co,(NH3)g(NOj,\. 
In  other  cases  in  which  cobaltic  chloride  was  present  I  detected  crystals 
of  the  chloro-nitrate  Co3(NH,),o(N02)j(N03),Cl,.  The  solutions  after 
the  action  of  the  red  gases  also  contain  small  quantities  of  the  am- 
monia-cobalt-nitrite of  ammonium,  Cog(NH,)^(N02)8(NH^)j,  as  well 
as  ammonic  nitrite  and  nitrate. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  have  already  shown  (§8)  that  salts 
of  this  radical  are  formed  in  large  quantity,  together  with  a  smaller 
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proportion  of  the  octamin  nitrate,  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  potas- 
£ic  nitrite  and  ammonia  upon  cobaltic  nitrate  in  presence  of  air ;  but 
that  xanthocobalt  is  exclusively  formed  by  the  action  of  the  same 
mixture  upon  a  solution  of  ammonic  and  cobaltic  sulphates.  I  am 
unable  to  offer  any  plausible  explanation  for  the  difference  of  the 
products  in  the  two  cases. 

When  cobaltic  nitrate,  ammonic  nitrite,  and  ammonia  are  mixed  and 
placed  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  no  action  whatever  appears  to  take 
place,  even  after  the  mixture  has  stood  some  days.  But  if  plumbic 
hyperoxide,  PbO^,  is  added,  the  mixture  soon  becomes  yellow,  and 
after  a  few  hours  large  crystals  of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  are  formed, 
with  distinct  reduction  of  the  plumbic  hyperoxide.  The  reaction  in 
thia  case  may  be  represented  by  the  equation :  —  * 

2Co(N03),  +  lONH,  +  2NH, .  NO,  +  PbO,  == 
Co,(NH3),,(NO,),(N03),  +  PbO  +  (NHJ,0. 

Potassic  hypeimanganate  may  also  be  employed  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
but  is  less  convenient.  The  experiment  just  detailed  appears  to  me  to 
render  it  most  probable  that  in  the  action  of  the  red  gases  upon  salts 
of  cobalt  in  presence  of  ammonia,  the  resulting  salts  of  xanthocobalt 
are  not  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  cobaltic  salt  with  ammonia 
and  nitroxyl,  but  that  ammonic  nitrite  is  first  formed,  and  that  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction  is  derived  ftom 
the  decomp6sition  of  some  element  of  the  complex  mixture  of  NO, 
NO,,  NjOj,  and  NOjH,  which  make  up  the  red  vapors. 

The  formation  of  salts  of  xanthocobalt  by  the  action  of  the  red  gas 
upon  salts  of  purpureocobalt  and  roseocobalt  in  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia  is  easily  explained.  We  have  here  simple  cases  of  double 
decomposition,  a  particular  instance  of  which,  covering  in  substance 
the  whole  ground,  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation^ — 

Co,(NH3),o(N03).  +  2NH, .  NO,  =  Co,(NH3),,(NO,),(N03),  + 
2NH,.N03. 

Salts  of  xanthocobalt  are  always  formed  when  salts  of  purpureocobalt 
and  roseocobalt  are  heated  or  even  digested  in  the  cold  with  alkaline 
nitrites.  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  action  of  potassic  and 
sodic  nitrites  upon  chloride  of  purpureocobalt,  the  details  of  which  are 
as  follows : 

10.  Action  of  Sodic  and  Potassic  Nitrites  vpon  Chloride  of  Purpu" 
reocobaU.  —  A  quantity  of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt  was  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  with  a  little  &ee  acetic  acid  to  prevent  decomposition, 
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and  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  nitrite  in  excess.  The  dark 
brown-red  solution  was  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  half  its  Tolume. 
On  cooling,  a  small  quantity  of  Fischer's  salt,  Cog(NO,),2Kg-|-20Hj, 
separated ;  afterward  sherry-wine-colored  prismatic  crystals  were 
formed  in  abundance.    After  recrystallization,  these  were  analyzed. 

0-2824  gr.  gave  0-1519  gr.  CoSO^=  20-47  per  cent  cobalt 
0.5557  gr.  gave  0-2092  gr.  silver  =  12-37  per  cent  chlorine. 

The  same  experiment  was  made  with  sodic  nitrite,  and  with  similar 
results.     After  two  r  eery  stall  izations  the  salt  formed  was  analyzed. 

0-4163  gr.  gave  0-2235  gr.  0080^=  20-48  per  cent  cobalt. 
0-2332  gr.  gave  0-0876  gr.  silver  =  12-38  per  cent  chlorine. 
0-6625  gr.  gave  192-12  cc.  nitrogen  (moist)  at  14^  C.  and  764-1""  = 

34-29  per  cent. 
1-2310  gr.  gave  0-5825  gr.  water  =  5-24  per  cent  hydrogen. 
1*6542  gr.  gave  0-7996  gr.  water  =  5-37  per  cent  hydrogen. 

The  salt  being  found  to  lose  no  water  on  heating,  the  analyses 
agree  with  the  formula:  — 

Co,(NH^„(NO,),(NO,),CI„ 
which  requires :  — 

Cobalt, 
Chlorine, 
Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, 

and  which  is  fully  sustained  by  other  considerations,  as  I  shall  show. 
As  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  nitrites  employed  also  contained 
nitrates,  the  formation  of  the  new  salt  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation  -.  —         ^ 

Co2(NH3),oCle  +  2KN0,  +  2KN0,  =  4KC1  -f 
Co,(NH3),o(NO,),(N03),Cl,. 

The  salt  itself  is  then  a  nitroso-chloro-nitrate,  and  belongs  probably  to 
the  a-decamin  or  purpureocobalt  series;  but  it  may  be  more  con- 
veniently regarded  as  the  chloro-nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  It  has  the 
wine  color  of  the  salts  of  the  so-called  xanthocobalt  series,  and  crystal- 
lizes usually  in  prismatic  forms,  which  are  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  separate  readily  from  the  solution.  With  neutral  potassic 
chromate  the  salt  gives  the  beautiftil  yellow  crystalline  chromate  of 
xanthocobalt :  — 

Co.(NH,),.(NO,),(CrOJ,+  20H, 


Found. 

20-52 

20-47      20-43 

12-34 

12-37       12-38 

5-26 

6-24        6-87 

84-09 

84-20 
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With  potassic  ferrocyanide  it  gives  the  characteristio  red  priBmalic 
crystals  of 

Co.(NH,)„(NO,).FeCy,+  60H,} 

and  with  ammonic  oxalate,.oxalate  of  xantbocobalt, 

CoXNH,)„(NO,).(C,OJ, 

the  reactions  being  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  by  equations. 

As  it  is  di£Scult  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  alkaline  nitrites  upon 
chloride  of  purpureocobalt  from  going  too  far  and  decomposing  the 
new  salt  first  formed,  I  had  recourse  to  a  different  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, by  which  the  salt  can  be  prepared  in  any  quantity  and  with  the 
greatest  facility.  A  hot  solution  containing  one  molecule  of  chloride 
of  xantbocobalt  was  mixed  with  a  solution  containing  one  molecule  of 
nitrate  of  xantbocobalt.  On  cooling,  the  chloro-nitrate  crystallized  in 
beautiful  prismatic  forms.     In  this  case  we  have 

Co,(NH,),,(NO,)  A  +  Co,(NH3)io(NO,),(N03),= 
2Co,(x\HJ^o(NOa),(N03),Cl^ 
Of  the  crystals  so  formed, 

0-6203  gr.  gave  0-3310  gr.  0080^  =  20-31  per  cent  cobalt 
0-9268  gr.  gave  0-3450  gr.  silver  =  12-24  per  cent  chlorine. 

The  formula  requires  20-51  per  cent  cobalt  and  12-34  per  cent  chlorine. 
A  portion  of  the  crystallized  salt  was  dissolved  and  precipitated  by 
argentic  nitrate.  The  filtrate  from  AgCl  gave  on  evaporation  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  xantbocobalt,  in  which 

0-2972  gr.  gave  0-1469  gr.  0080^  =  18-81  per  cent  cobalt 

The  formula  of  the  nitrate  requires  18-73  per  cent  These  results 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitution  and  true  relations  of  the  chloro- 
nitrate. 

Gold  Salt,  —  When  the  chloro-nitrate  is  dissolved  and  a  solution  of 
aurochloride  of  sodium,  AuCl^Na,  is  added  in  excess,  long  prismatic 
wine-yellow  crystals  are  formed.     Of  these  crystals, 

0-8564  gr.  decomposed  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  0-6300  gr.  silver 
=  24-16  per  cent  chlorine  and  0-2858  gr.  gold  =  83-36  per  cent 

0-4084  gr.  gave  0-1770  gr.  Au  +  Co  =  43*34  per  cent  and  by  difference 
9-98  per  cent  cobalt 

Hie  formula,  Co,(NHg)i^(NO,)j(N03),a,+  2AuCl8,  requires  :  — 

Found. 

Cobalt  9-98  9-98 

Gold  88-33  83-36 

Chlorine  24-03  24.16 
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The  salt  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  redaction  of  metallio 
gold. 

Platinum  JSaU,  —  Platinic  chloride  in  solution  precipitates  the  chloro- 
nitrate  almost  immediately  in  the  form  of  wine-yellow  needles.  After 
recrystallization  the  salt  was  analyzed  with  the  following  restdts :  — 

O6405  gr.  fused  with  potassio-sodic  carbonate  gave  0-5564  gr.  silver = 
28*55  per  cent  chlorine,  0*1986  gr.  platinum  =  31-00  per  cent  and 
0-0597  gr.  cobalt  =  9-33  per  cent. 

The  platinum  and  cobalt  were  weighed  together  as  metals  after  re- 
duction by  hydrogen,  and  the  cobalt  was  then  dissolved  by  long  boiling 
with  nitric  acid. 

The  formula,  Co2(NH,)i^(N02)2(N03)jCl,-f  2PtCl^,  requires:  — 


Cobalt 

9-40 

xouuu. 

9-33 

Platinum 

81-55 

81-00 

Chlorme 

28-28 

28-55 

The  salt  lost  no  water  on  heating  to  140^  C. 

Bromo-nitrate  of  XanthocohaU.  —  One  molecule  of  bromide  of 
xanthocobalt  was  mixed  with  one  of  the  nitrate  of  the  same  base, 
both  salts  being  in  solution  in  hot  water.  A  dark,  sherry-wine  col- 
ored salt  separated,  after  some  hours,  in  well-defined  crystals.  In 
this  salt 

0-8925  gr.  gave  0-4190  gr.  80^00  =  17-86  per  cent  cobalt. 

0-7116  gr.  gave  0-1244  gr.  silver   =  12-94  per  cent  bromine. 

The  formula  Cojj(NH3)io(NO,)j(N08),Brg  requires  17-77  per  cent 
cobalt,  and  24-09  per  cent  bromine.  The  salt  was  re-dissolved,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  a  second  time.     In  the  salt  thus  obtained 

0-8538  gr.  gave  0-3984  gr.  80^00  =  17-76  per  cent  cobalt 
0-8474  gr.  gave  0-2672  gr.  silver   =23-62  per  cent  bromine. 

These  results  leave  no  doubt  that  a  definite  bromo-nitrate,  analogous 
to  the  chloro-nitrate,  is  found  by  direct  union  of  the  nitrate  and 
bromide.  The  salt  appears  to  be,  however,  much  less  stable  than  the 
corresponding  chlorine  salt.  A  portion  of  it  was  crystallized  a  third 
time,  and  then  gave  23-04  per  cent  of  bromine,  indicating  the  com- 
mencement of  a  separation  into  bromide  and  nitrate.  The  facility  with 
which  the  chloro-nitrate  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  constitu- 
ents, led  me  to  attempt  the  formation  of  other  new  salts  by  a  similar 
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process.  I  mixed  one  moleoale  of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt,  and  one 
of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  salt  with  the 
formula  Co,(NH3)io(NO^(NO,)aCl3,  since 

Co,(NHJ,oCla+  Co,(NHJ,,(NO^,(NO^,= 
2Co,(NH3),o(NO^  (N03),CV 

After  boiling  the  mixture  with  a  little  free  acetic  acid,  the  solution 
deposited,  on  cooling,  deep  orange-red  —  apparently  homogeneous—* 
crystals.     Of  these 

0-3145  gr.  gave  0-1746  gr.  SO^Co  =  21-13  per  cent  cobalt. 
0-9203  gr.  gave  0-5080  gr.  silver    =  17-99  per  cent  chlorine. 

The  formula  Co^(Nll^\^{^0^(NOj^)fi\t  requires  20.90  cobalt,  and 
18-86  per  cent  chlorine.  The  analyses  seem  to  show  that  a  salt 
having  the  composition  given  may  exist  On  recrysiallization,  the 
salt  was  more  or  less  completely  decomposed,  as  the  following  analyses 
show:  — 

0-2125  gr.  gave  0-1161  gr.  SO^Con::  20-80  per  cent  cobalt 
0-5933  gr.  gave  0-2470  gr.  silver  =  13-70  per  cent  chlorine. 
0-7888  gr.  gave  0-3308  gr.  silver  =  13-78  per  cent  chlorine. 

These  numbers  approximate  to  those  required  by  the  formula, 
Co,(NHg)i^j(N03)3(N03)jCl2.  I  attempted  in  like  manner  to  form 
salts  synthetically  by  mixing  other  salts  in  the  proportions  indicated 
by  the  equations :  — 

Co,(NH,)„(NO^,  +  Co,(NH,)„a.  =  Co,(NH,)„(NO^,Cl,. 

Co,(NH,).„(N03),  +  Co,(NH,),.(NO^,(NO,),  = 

Co,(NH,),.(NO^(NO^r 

The  experiments  led,  however,  to  no  definite  results. 

The  chloro-nitrate  above  described  is  the  salt  to  which  I,  at  one  time, 
attributed  the  formula 

Co,(NH3),,(NO^,Cl,+20H^ 

and  which  I  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  a  special  radical,  "  flavo-cobalt," 
Coj(NH5),^(NOg)4.  The  mere  analyses  can  hardly  distinguish  with 
certainty  between  the  two  formulas,  and  I  was  for  some  time  misled 
by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  my  results.  The  compounds  of 
cobalt  containing  ammonia  and  nitroxyl,  NO,,  have  in  general  the 
same  color,  and  differ  but  Uttle  in  solubility,  so  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  them ;  and  in  my  analyses  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  the  same  base,  I  had  undoubtedly  to  deal 
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with  impure  salta  of  xanthocobalt  Krok*  has  described  a  salt  with 
the  formula  Cog(NH8)ioCl(NOj)5  +  30Hj^  There  is  no  theoretical 
reason  why  such  a  compound  should  not  exist,  but  Erok's  analyses  do 
not  appear  to  me  sufficient,  as  the  cobalt,  chlorine,  and  ammonia  only 
were  determined,  and  not  the  whole  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  salt. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  salt  can  be  recrystallized  without 
decomposition,  or  that  it  forms  deiinite  compounds  with  metallic 
chlorides. 

As  the  chloride  and  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  are  capable  of  uniting 
directly  to  form  the  chloro-nitrate  above  described,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  two  salts  are  isomorphous,  and,  therefore,  crystallize  together 
in  all  proportions.  According  to  Professor  Dana*s  measurements,  cited 
in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  crystallizes  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  dimetric  or  square  prismatic  system.  Professor 
Ck)oke  has  kindly  determined  the  form  of  the  corresponding  chloride, 
and  finds  that  the  crystals  are  either  trimetric  or  monoclinic  The 
chloro-nitrate  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  two  iso« 
morphous  salts. 

11.  Finally,  salts  of  xanthocobalt  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
Fischer's  salt,  Co5(NOj)uK^  upon  salts  of  purpureocobalt  and  roseo- 
cobalt.  When,  for  instance,  chloride  of  purpureocobalt  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  free  acetic  or  chlorhydric  acid,  and 
Co2(NOj)jjKj  is  added,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  the  violet  color  of 
the  salt  graduaUy  disappears  as  the  boiling  continues,  and  the  solution 
finally  assumes  a  fine  orange-brown  tint  The  filtered  solution  gives 
on  cooling  fine  crystals  of  chloride  of  xanthocobalt,  the  reaction  being 
probably  expressed  by  the  equation 

Co,(NO^,,K,  +  3Co,(NH,),oCl«=3Co,(NH,),,(NOJA+ 
6KC1  +  2Co(NOj),+  2N0y 

During  tlie  boiling  red  vapors  are  given  off.  In  one  experiment  the 
chloride  of  xanthocobalt  formed  was  analyzed,  with  the  following 
results:  — 

0-5027  gr.  gave  0-2987  gr.  SO^Co  =  22-62  per  cent  cobalt. 
0-7616  gr.  gave  0*6351  gr.  silver   =27*35  per  cent  chlorine. 

The  formula  Co3(NH8)io(NO^jCl4  requires  22*52  per  cent  cobalt, 
and  27*09  per  cent  chlorine.  The  salt  gave  all  the  reactions  of  the 
chloride. ' 

•  Acta  Univers.  Lund,  1870. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Fischer's  salt  is  an  almost  constant  product  of 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  nitrites  upon  salts  of  the  decamin  series.  I 
have  already  mentioned  its  occurrence  among  the  products  of  the  action 
of  potassic  and  sodic  nitrite  upon  chloride  of  purpureocobalL  When 
nitrate  of  xanthocohalt  is  boiled  with  potassic  nitrite  and  a  little  acetic 
acid,  Fischer's  salt  is  formed  in  abundance,  and  the  nitrate  is  gradually 
decomposed,  without  formation  of  any  other  product  which  I  could 
detect. 

Chramate,  —  When  neutral  potassic  chromate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  xanthocohalt,  a  beautiful  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is 
Uirown  down,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  in  which  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble.  Hot  water  also  dissolves  this  salt  in  very  small  quan- 
tity.   The  chromate  has  the  formula 

Co,(NH3),o(NO^,(CrOJ,+  20H, 

ma  the  fbllowing  analyses  show:  — 

0-4340  gr.  gave  0-3652  gr.  CrO^Ba  =  35-96  per  cent  Cr04. 
0-3472  gr.  gave  0-2900  gr.  CrO^Ba= 35-70  per  cent  Cr04. 
0-6954  gr.  gave  0-3370  gr.  water     =   5-38  per  cent  hydrogen. 

The  salt  lost  only  0-68  per  cent  water  on  drymg  up  to  145^  C. 

The  formula  requires  35-84  per  cent  Cr04,  and  5-24  per  cent 
hydrogen.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  salt  should  retain  its  water  of 
crystallization  at  so  high  a  temperature.  The  neutral  chromate  of 
xanthocohalt  furnishes  the  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  xanthocohalt  in  a  state  of  purity.  For  this 
purpose  the  chromate  is  to  be  boiled  with  water  and  a  little  acetic  acid, 
and  a  solution  of  baric  chloride  added  until  baric  chromate  is  no  longer 
formed.  From  the  filtrate  the  chloride  of  xanthocohalt  crystallizes 
readily,  and  a  second  crystallization  gives  the  salt  perfectly  pure.  The 
sulphate  may  then  be  prepared  from  the  chloride  by  double  decomposi- 
tion with  argentic  sulphate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  by  the 
above  process,  it  is  not  necessary  to  operate  with  pure  nitrate,  but  the 
crude  salt  and  solutions  obtained  directly  by  the  action  of  the  red  gases 
upon  cobaltic  nitrate  and  ammonia  may  be  employed.  I  am  even  dis- 
posed to  consider  double  decomposition  of  the  chromate  with  baric 
nitrate  the  easiest  method  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  pure  nitrate  of 
xanthocohalt. 

DichromcUe.  —  Potassic  dichromate  produces  in  strong  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  xanthocohalt  a  beautiful  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  crys- 
talline needles,  easily  purified  by  recrystallization,  a  few  drops  of 
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acetic  acid  being  added  to  prevent  decomposition.  The  salt  is  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  readily,  though  not  in  well-defined 
crystals,  from  the  solution.  Like  the  neutral  chromate,  it  is  available 
as  a  means  of  recognizing  salts  of  xanthocobalt,  and  of  obtaining  them 
in  a  state  of  purity.     Of  this  salt 

0-6570  gr.  gave  0-8200  gr.  CrO^Ba=  58-33  per  cent  Cr,0-. 

0-3974  gr.  gave  0-4950  gr.  CrO^Ba  =  53-23  percent  CrjO^. 

0-4868  gr.  gave  0-1830  gr.  Cr,Oj     =  53-40  per  cent  CrJOj. 

The  formula  Co,(NH3)io(NO,)j(Cr,Oy)j  requires  53-22  per  cent 

lodosulphates.  —  A  solution  of  potassic  iodide  gives  no  precipitate  at 
first  with  one  of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt,  but,  after  standing  some  time, 
pale  brown  yellow  acicular  crystals  of  the  iodide  Cog(NH3)io(NOj)jI^ 
are  formed.  When  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassic  iodide  is  added  to 
one  of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt,  iodine  is  precipitated  in  crystals,  but  no 
hyperiodide  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iodide  of  the  octamiu 
series  already  described.  Potassic  iodide  gives,  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  xanthocobalt,  brown-yellow  needles,  which,  after  re-solutiou, 
give  larger  prismatic  crystals.     Of  these 

0-5396  gr.  gave  02207  gr.  SO^Co  =  15-57  per  cent  cobalt 
0-8856  gr.  gave  0-2689  gr.  SO^Ba=  12-51  per  cent  SO^. 
0-4541  gr.  gave  0-1288  gr.  silver    =  33*87  per  cent  iodine. 

The  formula  Coj(NH3)io(NO^jSO^Ij  +  20H,  requires 

Calculated.  Found. 

Cobalt,  2  15-40  15-57 

Iodine,  2  83-16  83-87 

SO^       1  12-53  12-51 

When  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassic  iodide  is  added  to  one  of  snlphate 
of  xanthocobalt,  very  beautiful,  deep  ruby  red,  well-defined  crystals 
are  formed,  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  hot  water,  with  evolution 
of  iodine  vapor,  and  cannot  be  recrystallized  for  analysis.  Of  these 
crystals 

0-6094  gr.  gave  86-5  c.c  nitrogen  at  13^  C.  and  758-6""  (h  =  2-08"") 

=  1 6-63  per  cent  nitrogen. 
0-2142  gr.  gave  0-0687  gr.  SO^Co=  12-21  per  cent  cobalt 
0-6104  gr.  gave  0-1870  gr.  SO^Co=  11-64  per  cent  cobalt 
0-3940  gr.  gave  0*1672  gr.  silver  =  49*90  per  cent  iodine. 
0*5437  gr.  gave  0-2310  gr.  silver  =  49-96  per  cent  iodine. 
0-3020  gr.  gave  0-0724  gr.  SO,Ba=  9-87  per  cent  SO^. 
1-0627  gr.  gave  0-2787  gr.  SO^Ba=  10*80  per  cent  SO^. 
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The  fonnula  Coj(NHj)io  (NO^\&OJ.^  requires 


Calculated. 

Found. 
1                    S 

Cobalt, 

2 

11-99 

12-21         11-64 

Iodine, 

4 

51-60 

49-90        49-96 

SO, 

1 

9-75 

9-77        10-80 

Nitrogen, 

12 

17-07 

16-63 

Salts  1  and  2  were  from  different  preparations. 

The  analyses  do  not  correspond  as  closely  to  the  formula  as  might 
he  wished,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  salt  cannot  be,  recrys- 
tallized  without  decomposition,  and  is  probably  not  quite  free  from  the 
first  described,  or  normal  iodo-sulphate.  The  salt  gives  off  iodine  on 
heating.  The  structural  formulas  of  the  two  salts  may  be  written  as 
follows :  — 


Co, 


NH,— NO, 
NH3— NH,  — I 
NH,-NH3    gQ       ^     I 

NH,— NH3  — I 
NH3— NO, 


NH3  — NO, 
NH,  — NHg  — I 
NH3-NH,-0^g^0-I 
NH,— NH3  — O^^'^O  — I 
NH3  — NH3— I 
NH3  — NO, 


This  mode  of  writing  the  formulas,  however,  involves  certfun  theoret- 
ical conclusions,  which  I  shall  examine  in  detail  hereafter.  I  added 
PtCl^Na,  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  xanthocobalt,  hoping  to  obtain  a 
salt  with  the  formula  Co,(NH,)io(NO,)s(SO,)Clj(PtCle),  analogous  to 
a  platinum  salt  of  roseocobalt,  which  1  shall  hereafter  describe,  and 
which  has  the  formula  Co,  (NH3)jo(SOJ,PtCle.  The  beautiful  crys- 
talline precipitate  formed  proved  to  be  only  the  salt  Co,(NH3),o(N02), 
Cl,PtClg+  OH,,  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir.  0-3882  gr. 
gave  0-1612  gr.  Co  +  Pt  =  41-52.  The  formula  requires  41-39  per  cent 
Nitrite  of  Xanthoeobcdt,  —  When  argentic  nitrite  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  purpureooobalt,  the  liquid  soon  loses  its  fine 
violet  color,  and  assumes  the  wine  yellow  tint  of  the  salts  of  ^xanthoco- 
balt  The  filtrate  from  the  argentic  chloride  gave,  on  careful  evapora- 
tion, two  distinct  salts,  —  a  salt  in  beautiful  scaly  crystals,  and  one  in 
octahedral  crystals.  The  two  salts  were  separated  by  crystallization. 
Of  the  scaly  salt 

0-2854  gr.  gave  0-2286  gr.  SO^Co -f-  SO^Ag,  =  79-97  per  cent 

The  formula  of  the  ammonia-cobalt-nitrite,  Co,(NH3)^(NO,)8Ag,  re- 
quires 80-75  per  cent,  and  the  salt  was  easily  identified  by  its  appear- 
ance and  properties,  widi  the  silver  salt  of  Erdmann's  series.    As  the 
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octahedral  salt  was  rather  difficult  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  by  this 
method,  I  had  recourse  to  the  decompositiou  of  sulphate  of  roseooo- 
bait  by  baric  nitrite.  A  solution  of  the  last-named  salt  is  to  be  added 
to  one  of  the  sulphate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  sherry- 
wine-colored  filtrate  b  then  to  be  cautiously  evaporated,  when  fine  dark 
wine-colored  octahedral  crystals  form.     Of  these  crystals 

0-4750  gr.  gave  0-2303  gr.  80^00=  18-46  per  cent  cobalt 
0-1220  gr.  gave  00594  gr.  80^00=  18-54  per  cent  cobalt. 
0-8129  gr.  gave  00403  gr.  water,  when  heated  to  140^  C.  =  12-87 per 

cent. 
0*4289  gr.  gave  0*1141  gr.  ammonia  =  26-60  per  cent. 

The  formula  Co^(SU^\^(SOi\  +  40H,  requires 

Calculated.  Found. 

Cobalt,         2        18-55  18-46       18-54 

Ammonia,  10        26-72  26-60 

Water,         4        .11-32  12*87 

The  percentage  of  water  in  the  analysis  is  too  high,  and  would  seem  to 
show  that-  a  slight  decomposition  of  the  salt  had  taken  place.  I  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  percentage  of  NO,  in  this  salt  by  titrition 
with  potassic  hypermanganate,  but  though  the  analyses  were  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  I  obtained  as  a  mean  of  three  determinations,  agree- 
ing well  together,  only  11-24  per  cent,  which  would  correspond  to  less 
than  two  atoms.  In  other  cases  also  I  found  that  the  method  could 
not  be  employed. 

8o  fiu-  as  the  empirical  formula  is  concerned,  the  salt  may  be  regarded 
as  a  nitrite  of  purpureocobalt  or  roseocobalt,  Cog(NH^)j^j(NO,)j -|- 
40H^  Its  solution  gives,  however,  the  reactions  of  salts  of  zanthocobalt 
with  the  greatest  distinctness,  and  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  the  normal 
nitrite  of  this  series,  with  the  formula  Coj(NH8),^(NO,)j(NO,)4  + 
40H^  Its  formation  from  sulphate  of  roseocobalt  and  baric  nitrite 
is  expressed  by  the  equation :  — 

Co.(NH,),.(SO,),  +  8Ba(N0,),  =  Co,(NH^„(NO,),  +  8S0,Ba, 

and  from  chloride  of  purpureocobalt  and  argentic  nitrite,  by  the  equation, 

Go,(NH3),oCle-f  6AgN0,=  Co,(NH,)j,(N0,)e  +  6Aga 

The  formation  of  the  silver  salt  of  Erdmann's  series,  Co,(NH8)^(NOj)8 
Agj,  is  probably  due  to  a  seoondary  action,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
expressed  by  the  equation 

Co,(NH,),o(NO,)o  +  2  AgNO,  =  Co,(NH,),(NO^,Ag,  +  6NH^ 
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Ammonia-cohaU-nitrate  of  XarUhocohalt,  —  When  a  solution  of  po- 
tasdc  ammonia-cobalt  nitrite  is  added  to  one  of  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt, 
a  beautiful  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  *  of  a  deep  orange-red  color, 
which  requires  a  rather  large  quantity  of  boiling  water  for  solution,  and 
which  may  be  recrystallized  without  decomposition.  The '  solution 
gives  the  reactions  of  salts  of  xanthocobalt,  and  gives  also,  with  argentic 
nitrate,  the  characteristic  silver  salt  Co2(NH,)^(N02)gAg2.  Of  this 
salt 

0-.5074  gr.  gave  0-3172  gr.  SO^Ck)  =  23-77  per  cent  cobalt 
0-4731  gr.  gave  135  c.c.  nitrogen  (moist)  at  12°C  and  757-8-"  =  33-69 
per  cent  nitrogen. 

The  formula  lCo,(NH3)io(NO,),|  lCo,(NH,),(N0^8|jj  requires  23-79 
per  cent  cobalt,  and  33-87  per  cent  nitrogen.  This  salt  is  metameric 
with  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  octamin  series  already  described, 
and  with  Erdmann's  salt,  Coj(NHj)g(NOj)j,  since  we  have 

{Co,(NH,),o(NO,),J  lCo,(NH3),(N0^3i,= 
3Co,(NH^,(NO^e- 

In  endeavoring  to  obtain  measurable  crystals  by  allowing  a  solution 
of  this  salt  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  evaporate  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares,  I  found  that  the  salt  was  partially  decomposed,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cobaltic  nitrate  being  formed. 

Oxalate  of  XarUhocohalt,  —  In  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  oversight,  the  formula  given  for  the  oxalate  of  xantho- 
cobalt contains  (old  style)  five  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization.  The 
salt  is  really  anhydrous,  and  the  analyses  given  agree  with  the  formula 
Co2(^H8)io(^Oa)a(^s^4)r  '^^^  ^^  '^  obtained  from  hot  solutions  in 
granular  crystals.  Its  solution  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  deposits  abun- 
dant crystals  of  the  nitrate,  the  oxalate  being  almost  completely  decom- 
posed. Sulphate  and  nitrate  of  xanthocobalt  may  be  readily  prepared 
fh>m  the  oxalate  by  boiling  with  a  small  excess  of  mercurous  sulphate 
or  nitrate,  adding,  in  the  first  case,  a  little  dilute  sulphuric,  in  the  last, 
a  little  nitric,  acid.  As  the  oxalate  can  be  precipitated  by  ammonic 
oxalate  from  the  crude  nitrate,  this  furnishes  a  cheap  and  expeditious 
method  of  obtaining  the  pure  sulphate. 

The  formulas  of  the  salts  of  xanthocobalt  at  present  known  become 
in  the  new  notation :  — 

Chloride,  Co,(NH3)„(NO,),a, 

Bromide,  Co,(NH,),o(NO^,Br, 

Iodide,  Co,(NH,),o(NO^,I, 
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Nitrate,  Ca,(NH3)io(NO,),(N03), 

Nitrite,  Co,(NH,)jo(NO,),(NO,),+40H, 

Sulphate,  •  Co,(NH3),o(NO,),(SO,), 

Iodo-8ulphate,  Co,(NH^io(NO,)  j(SOJI,+ 20H, 

Hyperiodo-sulphate,  Co,(NB[,)io(NO,)2(SOJI^ 

Auro^hloride,  Co,(NH,)io(NOj),a,  +  2  AuCl,  +  OH, 

Platino-chloride,  CojCNHj^oCNO^jO^  -f  ^^^1,  +  OH, 

Hydrargo-chloride,  Co,(NH3)io(NOj),Cl,  +  4HgCl,4-OH, 

Oxalate,  Co,(NH,),o(NOJ,(C,0,), 

Chromate,  Co,(NH3),o(NO,),(CrO,), + 20H, 

Dichromate,  CojCNHsXoCNOJjCCrjOy), 
Ammonia-cobalt  nitrite,  lCo,(NH3)io(N02)J  lCo2(NH,)^(NO,)J, 

Ferrocyanide,  Coj(N  H3)i^(N0,),(FeCye)  +  60H,. 

I  have  collected  them  for  the  purpose  of  conyenience  of  reference 
and  comparison. 

PURPUREOCOBALT. 

12.  In  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  Genth  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  purpureooobalt  and  roseocobalt  form  two  distinct  series  of 
salts ;  that  chloride  of  roseocobalt,  for  instance,  Co,(NH,)i0Cl0  -\-  20H,, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  differing  from  chloride  of  purpureocobalt  only 
by  water  of  crystallization.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  some 
chemists,  rejected  and  even  ridiculed  by  others.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  by  a  more  extended  study  and  comparison  of  the  two  series  of 
salts,  that  they  are  essentially  different,  and,  furthermore,  that,  as  the 
theory  of  these  compounds  proposed  by  Blomstrand  suggests,  there  are 
more  than  two  series  containing  the  group  Co,(NH,)jo.  Reserving 
the  discussion  for  the  present,  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  salts 
which  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  question. 

Auro -chloride  of  PurpureocobalL — When  a  solution  of  chloro-aurate 
of  sodium  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt,  con- 
taining a  little  free  chlorhydric  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first, 
but  after  standing  a  few  hours  crystals  of  a  new  salt  are  deposited.  The 
crystals  in  question  present  flat  prismatic  forms.  They  have  a  dark 
ruby-red  color,  with  a  dull  violet  lustre,  and  after  standing  exhibit  a 
distinct  superficial  reduction  of  gold.     Of  these  crystals 

0«9028  gr.  gave  0-3206  gr.  gold,  and  1-0560  gr.  silver  =  85-50  per 

cent  gold,  and  38*45  per  cent  chlorine. 
0-6840  gr.  gave  0-1896  gr.  SO^Co  and  0-2425  gr.  gold  =  10*55  per 

cent  cobalt,  and  35-45  per  cent  gold. 
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Cobalt,  2 

Gold,  2 

Chlorine,    12 

In  the  first  analysis  the  salt  was  redaced  by  zmo  and  dilate  sulphurio 
acid,  the  gold  weighed  dp^ectly,  and  the  chlorine  determined  in  the 
filtrate.  In  the  second,  the  salt  was  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  reduced  gold  separated  from  the  cobaltic  sulphate  by  dissolving  the 
latter  in  boiling  water.     The  formula  of  the  salt  is 

Co,(NH3),oCle  +  2AuCl„ 
or  rationally 

fNHj— a 
NH3— NH3— a 

NH,  —  NH,  —  CI  =  AuCl, 

NH3  —  NH3  —  CI  =  AuCl, 
NHg— NH,— CI 
INH,  — CI 

From  the  formula  it  appears  that  the  salt  is  unsaturated,  similar  salts 
containing  four  or  six  molecules  of  auric  chloride  being  also  possible. 

ChlorO'hydrargyratet  of  PurpureocohaU*  —  When  mercuric  chloride 
IS  added  in  excesd  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt,  a  rather 
dull  red  salt  separates  in  small  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  much  more  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  free  chlorhydric  acid,  and  readily  crystallizing  from  the  hot  solution. 
This  salt  has  the  formula 

Co,(NH3),oa.+  6HgCl, 

as  the  following  analyses  show :  — 

0-5884  gr.  gave  0-3922  gr.  Hg,Cl,  =  56*60  per  cent  mercury. 
0-4409  gr.  gave  0-4025  gr.  silver   =  30-00  per  cent  chlorine 

Calcalated.  Foand. 

Mercury,       6  56-47  56-60 

Clilorine,     18  30-04  80-uO 

When  the  chloride  of  purpureocobalt  is  in  excess,  or  when  the  two 
chlorides  are  mixed  in  the  proper  atomic  proportions,  another  double 
salt  separates  in  very  beautiful  violet-colored  prismatic  crystals,  which, 
like  the  last-mentioned  salt,  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
are  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallize  from  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling.     This  salt  has  the  formula 

Co,(NH,),.a,+4HgCl, 
as  the  following  analyses  show :  — 

TOL.  X.      (n.  8.   II.)  8 
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0-7938  gr.  gave  0-4785  gr.  Hg,Cl,  =  50-65  per  cent  mercury. 
0-3970  gr.  gave  0-3771  gr.  silver  =31-28  per  cent  chlorine. 
0-9752  gr.  gave  0-9856  gr.  silver  =81-42  per  cent  chlorine. 
1-3600  gr.  gave  0-1024  gr.  cobalt  =   7-52  per  cent  cobalt. 


roaad. 

Mercury,     4 

•     60-47 

60-65 

Chlorine,    14 

81-35 

81-23    81-42 

Cobalt,        2 

7-44 

7-52 

On  Blomstrand's  view  the  formulas  of  the  two  mercury  salts  may  be 
written 


Co, 


NH,— a  =  HgCl, 
NH,  — NH,— Cl  =  HgCl, 
NH3-NH,-Cl  =  HgCI,     ^1 
NH,  —  NH,  —  CI  =  HgCl,     ^^ 
NH,  —  NH,  —  CI  =  HgCl, 
NH,  — Cl  =  HgCl, 


NH,— a 

NH,  —  NH,  —  CI  =  HgCl, 
NH,  —  NH, — CI  =  HgCL 
NH,  — NH,— Cl  =  HgCl, 
NH,  _  N  H,  —  CI  =  HgCL 
NH,  — CI 


It  is  possible  that  the  salt  containing  six  atoms  of  mercury  belongs 
to  the  roseocobalt  series,  as  I  find  that  it  is  formed  when  a  solution 
of  HgCl,Na  is  added  to  one  of  the  soluble  sulphate  of  roseocobalt 
Co,(NH,),,(S04),-|-5Aq,  which  I  shall  describe  fiu-ther  on.  I  may 
also  remark  that  if  the  prepress  of  science  should  make  us  acquainted 
with  a  method  of  determining  cobalt  in  these  salts  with  precbion,  they 
would  enable  us  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  that  metal  with 
great  accuracy,  the  first  salt  containing  5-54,  and  the  second  7-44 
per  cent  of  cobalt,  so  that  a  relatively  large  error  in  the  weight  of 
(NH,),^HggCl,,,  or  of  (NH,),^Hg^Cl,^,  would  exert  an  inappreciable 
influence  on  the  result.  If  we  regard  the  salt  Co,(NH,),^,Cl,  +  4HgCl, 
as  unsaturated,  it  ought  to  combine  with  other  electro-negative  chlorides 
to  form  salts  with  three  metallic  elements.  I  have  not,  however,  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum 
are  concerned. 

In  analyzing  these  salts,  I  found  it  most  advantageous  to  determine 
the  mercury  in  the  form  of  calomel,  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  water, 
adding  a  little  chlorhydric  acid,  and  then  reducing  the  mercuric  to 
mercurous  chloride  by  a  solution  of  sodic  hypophosphite,  the  solution 
of  mercuric  salt  having  the  temperature  of  40°  C  The  mercurous 
chloride  was  then  weighed  on  a  porous  earthenware  cone  at  100°  C. 
In  determining  chlorine  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  salt  in  hot  water,  with 
a  little  free  sulphuric  acid.    The  mercury  may  then  be  separated  as 
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HgS,  and  the  chlorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  after  removing  the 
excess  of  SH,  by  a  solution  of  ferric  alam. 

ArUimoniO'chloride  of  PurpureocohaU.  —  A  solution  of  antimonious 
chloride  added  to  one  of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt  gives  a  precipitate 
of  small,  granular,  dull  violet-red  crystals.  These  may  be  washed  with 
strong  chlorhydric  acid  and  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  porous 
paper,  and  afterward  at  100®  C.  Water  decomposes  it  readily,  with 
precipitation  of  SbOCl.     The  formula  of  this  salt  is 

Co,(NH,),oCle  +  S*>a«» 
as  appears  from  the  following  analyses :  — 

0-8100  gr.  gave  0-3402  gr.  SO^Co  =  15-99  per  cent  cobalt- 
0-6500  gr.  gave  0-1370  gr.  SbO,    =  16-64  per  cent  antimony. 

The  formula  requires  16*22  per  cent  cobalt,  and  16-49  per  cent 
antimony.  , 

Bismnthous  chloride  gives  a  lilac  red  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
chloride  of  purpureocobalt,  insoluUe  in  strong  chlorhydric  acid,  and 
readily  decomposed  by  water  with  precipitation  of  BiOCl. 

Neutral  Chromate.  —  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  purpureocobalt 
is  added  to  one  of  neutral  potassic  chromate,  a  red  crystalline  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  may  be  dissolved 
in  boiliug  water,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add.  After 
some  hours  the  neutral  chromate  separates  in  crystals,  which  have  a 
peculiar  red  color  with  bronze-yellow  reflections.  The  crystals  are  thin, 
adcular  leaves.  The  salt  dissolves  rather  easily  in  hot  water,  but  the 
solution  is  soon  more  or  less  decomposed,  unless  free  acid  is  present. 
The  dilute  solution  is  orange-yellow ;  concentrated  solutions  are  red. 
The  dried  salt  somewhat  resembles  litharge.  Different  preparations 
of  this  salt  gave,  on  analysis,  results  which  differed  somewhat  from  each 
other,  but  only  in  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization.  In  one 
preparatioh 

0-2637  gr.  gave  0-2480  gr.  CrO^Bars  43-17  per  cent  CrO^ 

0-3651  gr.  gave  0-0811  gr.  cobalt    =  22-21  per  cent 

0-3598  gr.  gave  0-0058  gr.  water  up  to  170°  C.  =  1-61  per  cent 

I  consider  the  loss  of  weight  on  heating  to  arise  partly  from  hygroscopic 
moisture,  and  partly  from  slight  decompontion,  and  believe  that  the 
salt  b  really  anhydrous.     The  formula 

Co,(NH^j,.0.(CrOJ. 
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requires  cobalt,  21*99  per  cent,  and  CrO^,  43*32  per  cent  The  forma- 
tion of  the  neutral  chromate  is  expressed  by  the  equation  :  — 

Co,(NH^,o(N03)e + 2CrO,K,  +  OH,  =  Co,(NH,),o.O.(CrOJ,  + 
4KNO,+  2NOaH. 

The  nitric  acid  set  free  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  chromate  forming  the 
dichromate,  which  remains  in  solutibn.  When  a  solution  of  neutral 
potassic  tungstate,  WO4K,,  is  digested  with  dry  neutral  nitrate  of  pur- 
pureocobalt,  a  pink  tungstate  of  purpureocobalt  is  formed,  and  the 
liquid  then  gives  a  strong  acid  reaction  with  litmus.  The  reaction  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  given  above  for  the  chromate. 

Potassic  iodide  gives  a  dull  red  crystalline  precipitate  with  neutral 
chromate  of  purpureocobalt  in  solution.  The  analyses  of  this  salt  led 
to  no  definite  formula,  and  the  precipitate  appeared  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  the  chromate  described,  Co,(NH5)j^.O.(CrOJ,,  and  the  iodo- 
,  chromate,  Coj(NH5)jQlj(Cr04) J.  By  digesting  powdered  chloride  of 
purpureocobalt  with  neutral  potassic  chromate,  Braun  obtained  a  dark 
brown-red  powder,  to  which  he  gives  the  formula  Co,(NH3)^^(Cr04)|. 
According  to  the  same  writer,  when  powdered  chloride  of  purpureo- 
cobalt is  added,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassic  dichromate,  a  beautiful  crystalline  powder  is  formed,  which 
has  also  the  formula  Co,(NH3),,j(Cr04)8.  In  this  case  chromic  add, 
004(1^  must  be  set  free.  When  a  solution  of  potassic  chromate  is 
added  to  one  of  chloride  of  purpureocobalt,  the  crystalline  precipitate 
formed,  according  to  my  observations,  always  contains  chlorine.  My 
analyses  led,  however,  in  this  case  also,  to  no  definite  formula,  but 
pointed  to  a  mixture  of  the  t;hromate  Co2(NH8)jo.O.(Cr04)^  and  the 
chloro-chromate,  Cos(NH,)]oCl,(Cr04)2.  Braun  has  also  described  a 
salt  to  which  he  gives  the  formula  2NH8.Co,Oa.3Cr08-|-2NH4Cl, 
which  I  shpuld  write  Co,(NH8)j(Cr04)8-|-2NH4Cl,  but  the  analyses 
are  incomplete  without  a  determination  either  of  ammonia  or  of 
nitrogen. 

Dichromate.  —  A  solution  of  potassic  didiromate  gives,  with  one  of 
nitrate  of  purpureocobalt,  a  granular  red  precipitate,  which  may  be 
recrystallized  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  to  which  a  littie  acetic  acid 
has  been  added.  The  salt  then  separates  in  small,  indistinct  crystals 
of  a  dark  brick-red  color,  with  bronze  reflections.  It  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  cold,  and  dissolves  readily  in  boiling,  water.    Of  this  salt 
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0*6031  gr.  gave  0*0747  gr.  cobalt  =  12-38  per  cent 

0-7101  gr.  gave  1-1252  gr.  Cr04Ba=  67-71  per  cent     (Chromium  = 

62-2) 
0-6295  gr.  lost,  at  105«>  C,  0-0077  gr.  water  =  1-22  per  cent;  at  120** 

0,0-0118  gr.  =  l-87  per  cent;  and  at  133«*  C^  0.0166  gr.= 

2*64  per  cent 

At  133^  C.  the  salt  was  slightly  decomposed.  Between  133^  and 
145^  C.  it  lost  4-46  per  cent  with  partial  decomposition.  These  anal 
yses  correspond  to  the  formula  Co,(NH,)j^(CrjO,)t  +  OHg. 

CftlculAt6d*  Pomid. 

Cobalt,    2            12-35  12-88 

Cr.Op      8            67-97  67-71 

Water,     1              1-88  1-87 

The  salt  was  dried  for  two  weeks  in  plena  over  sulphuric  acid.  In 
preparing  nitrate  of  purpureocobalt  by  Mr.  Mills's  process,  in  which  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltic  nitrate  is  oxidized  by  potassic  dichro- 
mate,  I  obtained,  besides  the  nitrate,  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful 
orange-red  crystalline  scales,  with  gold  reflections.  The  crystals  were 
easily  purified  by  recrystallization.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  crystallize  from  the  solution  almost  completely  on  cooling. 
The  formula  of  this  salt  is  Cos(NU3)^o(CrPf)3  -|- 50H^  as  the  follow- 
ing analyses  show :  — 

0-6366  gr.  gave  0-0735  gr.  cobalt  =  11-54  per  cent 
0-6447  gr.  gave  0-2888  gr.  CrO,=  63-31  per  cent  Cr,0^ 
0-1740  gr.  gave,  up  to  139**  C,  0-0125  gr.  water  =  7-19  per  cent 
0K)800  gr.  gave,  up  to  145**  C,  0-0082  gr.  water  =  10*25  per  cent 
Mean,  8*72  per  cent 

In  the  last  water  determination  the  salt  was  slightly  decomposed.  The 
formula  requires 

CaleiiUt«d.  F&oiuL 

Cobalt,     2  11-48  11-54 

Cr,0,       8  63-20  63-31 

Water      5  8.76  8-72  (mean.) 

The  difference  in*  appearance  and  in  the  number  of  atoms  of  water  in 
the  dichromate  of  purpureocobalt  may  possibly  arise  from  the  fiict  that, 
in  one  case,  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  purpureocobalt  was  poured  into 
one  of  potassic  dichromate  in  excess ;  in  the  other,  the  nitrate  was  pre- 
sented to  the  dichromate  as  fost  as  formed,  —  in  some  sense  in  the 
nascent  state.     But  it  is  singular  that  the  two  hydrates  are  not  the 
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same  after  recrystaliization.  A  solution  of  potassio  dichromate  gives, 
with  one  of  chloride  of  purpureooohalt,  a  dark  red  crystall'me  precipi* 
tate,  the  analyses  of  which  pointed  to  a  mixture  of  Co2(NH3)|^(CrjO^)3 
and  Cos(^^)io*^^ (^>Or)s*  ^  ^^  ^^^  succeed  in  obtaining  the  basio 
dichromate  Co,(NH3)jj,.0.(CrjOy)^  In  all  the  chromates  of  the 
cobaltamines  which  I  have  studied,  the  direct  determination  of  the 
water  of  crystallization  has  been  effected  with  peculiar  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  tenacity  with  which  these  salts  retain  water  up  to 
temperatures  very  near  to  those  at  which  incipient  decomposition 
occurs. 

(Tq  b4  continued.) 
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11. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    BOTANY   OF   NORTH 
AMERICA. 

{Continued  Jr<m  Vol,  IX.,  p.  218.) 

By  Asa  Gray. 

Presented,  May  U  and  Oct.  IS,  1874. 

I.    A  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Thistles. 

CNICUS  Linn.,  Schreber,  Benth.  &  Hook. 
(C1R8IUM  Tourn.,  DC.) 

1.  Species  InquiUna. 

C  LANCEOLATU8  Hofim.     Folia  decurrentia,  supeme  setoso-aspesa. 
C.  ABYENSis  Hoffm.     Capitula  sabdioica,  parva. 

2.  Species  Indig^ruE, 

%  1.  InYolucram  gradatim  imbricatum ;  squamis  adpressis,  exterioribos 
sensim  brevioribus,  omnibus  nee  berbaoeo-  nee  scarioso-appendie- 
ulatis,  intimis  in  panels  appendice  parva  seariosa  superatis. 

•  Folia  yiridia  sea  araneoso-lanata  (nonquam  tomento  denso  dbo- 
lannginosa) :  caules  saepins  abbreviati  yel  simplices :  involueri 
sqnamse  laxiusculaB,  planse,  subchartaeeae,  exteriores  mucrone  vel 
spinula  nee  valido  nee  patente  superatss:  antherarum  ^pendiees 
acominatfle  vel  cuspidatae. 
•*-  Atlantici ;  capitulis  mediocribus  angustioribus ;  pedunculis  nudis. 

C.  REPANDUS  £11.  Cirsium  repandum  Miehx.  Humilis,  involuero 
campanulato. 

C.  Lecontei.  Cirsium  Leconiei  Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl.  2,  p.  459. 
Elatior,  involuero  oblongo  vel  cjlindraeeo. 

•«-  •«-  Atlantiei ;  entails  majoribus  latis  bracteis  spinosis  nunc  sti- 
patis* 
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C.  FUHILU8  Torr.  Cirtium  pumilum  Spreog.,  Torr.  &  Gray,  1.  c. 
cum  syn.  Capitulo  maximo  saepe  nudo ;  involucri  squamis  exterioribus 
latiusculis  spinula  brevi  armatis,  intimis  appendice  parva  scariosa  erosa 
quandoque  superatis. 

C,  HORBiDULUS  PuTsh.  Oirtium  horridvJ^  Michx^  Torr.  & 
Gray,  1.  c.  cum  syn.  Capitulis  singulis  involucre  exterior!  bractearum 
fipinosissimarum  cinctis ;  squamb  involucri  proprii  attenuatis  innocuis. 

•»-•»-•*-  Boreali-occiden tales ;  involucri  squamis  intimis  nounullis  apice 
pi.  m.  scarioso-appeudiculatis  modo  C.  humilis, 

C.  FOLiosus.  Carduus  foliosut  Hook.  Fl.  Cirsiuni  foHosum  DC 
Araneoso-lanatus  et  longe  villosus,  demum  glabrescens;  caule  valido 
Eubpedali  crebre  folioso ;  capitulis  sessilibus  majusculis  inter  folia  glo- 
meratis  bracteisque  spinosbsimis  stipatis ;  iuvolucro  et  corollis  fere  C. 
Drummondii;  foliis  elongatis  suberectis  spinoso-dentatis  vel  pinuati- 
fidis.  —  Prairies  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  Drummond  (a  less 
prickly  form),  Burke  (in  herb.  Hook.) :  high  pine  country  in  the 
interior  of  Oregon,  Spalding.  Intermediate  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter between  C.  Drammon^i  and  C.  eriocephalus,  but  near  the 
former.  Involucre  broad,  an  inch  high,  glabrate,  at  first  with  some 
fine  cobwebby  wool,  but  no  jointed  hairs ;  the  outer  scales  broadish, 
sftccessively  shorter,  appressed,  rather  abruptly  tipped  with  a  short  and 
weak  prickle. 

C.  Drummondii.  Cirsium  Drummondii  Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl.  cum 
syn.  Plauta  typica  tripolftcaris  ad  tripedalemi  Capitulis  solitariis 
vel  subplurimis  magnis ;  involucri  squamis  exterioribus  oblongo-lanoe- 
olatis  sensim  in  cuspidem  vel  spinulam  fere  innocuam  acuminatis, 
intimis  fere  linearibus  saspissime  appendicula  scariosa  superatis ;  corol- 
lis sesquipoUicaribus  (tubo  proprio  tenui  poUicari),  lobis  &uce  brevi- 
oribus ;  foliis  subpinnaiifidis.  —  From  Mackenzie  River  near  the  arctic 
circle  to  the  Colorado  Rocky  Mountains  and  Oregon.  In  British 
Columbia  Dr.  Lyall  collected  specimens  fully  four  feet  high. 

Var.  ACAULESCENS,  capitulis  inter  folia  radicalia  sessilibus  aut 
paullo  aut  dimidio  minoribus,  corollis  nunc  parum  poUicaribus.  Clr- 
sium  acaule  var.  Americanum  Gray  in  Proc.  Acad.  Philad.  1863, 
p.  68.  C.  Drummondii  var.  Eaton  in  Bot  King,  p.  195.  —  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  sparingly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

C.  QUERCETORCM.  Lcviter  araneosus,  glabrescens ;  caule  subpedali 
ramoso  oligocephalo ;  foliis  sub-bipinnatifidis  vel  pinnatipartitis  lobis 
saepe  2-5-fidis ;  involucri  squamis  crasso-coriaceis,  exterioribus  ovali- 
oblongis  ad  lanceolatas  mucrone  vel  spinula  rigida  apiculatis,  intimis 
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panim  ecanoso-appendiculatis ;  corolla  hinc  profundius  fisste  lobis 
&aci  seqailongU  unico  loogiore.  —  Hills  at  Oakland  and  elsewhere  near 
San  Francisco,  California,  Bolander,  Kellogg.  Variable  as  C.  Drufiv-' 
tnondii  is,  I  am  unwilling  to  include  in  it  tbe  plant  here  described. 

•  •  Folia  laxe  araneosa  demum  denudata:  appendices  antherarum 
acutatse :  caules  elati  ssepius  ultra-orgjales,  ramis  laxis  gracilibus : 
capitula  pedunculata  nuda:  inyolucri  subglobosi  squamae  arete  imbri- 
catse,  muticae  vel  mucronatse,  plerseque  dorso  versus  apicem  carinato- 
incrassato  viscidse. 

-•-  Folia  nunquam  decarrentia,  matura  prsBter  tomentum  tenue  moz 
deciduum  pi.  m.  pilosa. 

C  MTJTicus  Pursh.  Clrsium  mtUtcum  Michx. ;  Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl. 
com  syn.  Inyolucrum  primum  arachnoideum,  squamis  muticis  vel 
mucronulatis.  —  Newfoundland  and  Saskatchawan  to  Florida  and 
Louisiana. 

C.  NcTTALLiL  Onicus  glaher  EU.,  vix  Carduus  (Cnicus)  glaber 
NutU  Gen  Cirsium  NuUaUii  DC.  Prodr.  6,  p.  651 ;  Chapm.  FL 
p.  247.  Gracilis;  capitulis  quam  praecedentis  minoribus;  involucro 
baud  arachnoideo,  squamis  angustioribus,  exterioribus  spinula  parva 
setacea  demum  patente  superatis.  —  South  Carolina  to  Florida.  Nut- 
tail's  New  Jersey  plant  is  without  much  doubt  C,  muticus,  and  he  was 
probably  unacquainted  with  the  present  species,  —  for  which,  however, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  coin  a  new  specific  name. 

••-  •*-  Folia  in  caulem  pi.  m.  decurrentia,  praeter  tomeutimi  araneosum 
laxum  tardius  deciduum  glabra. 

C.  Wkiohtii.  Cirsium  Wrighlii  Gray,  PI.  Wright  2,  p.  101. — 
Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  C.  Wright 

•  •  #  Folia  subtus  vel  utrinque  tomento  dense  albo-lanata :  appeo- 
dices  antherarum  acutatae  vel  cuspidatae:  involucri  subglobosi 
squamae  crebne  arete  imbricatae,  rigidae,  pleneque  spinula  saepius 
tenui  demum  patente  superatse,  dorso  versus  apicem  nervo  sen  lin- 
eola  carinali  incrassata  saepe  viscidula  notatae. 

••^  Discolores  (nempe  foliis  supra  viridibus),  orientales,  floribus  roseo- 

purpureis  (raro  albis). 
^  Pedalis  ad  tripedalem ;  capitulis  pafvulis ;  spinulis  involucri  brevis- 

simis  debilibus. 

C.  ViRomiANUS  Pursh.  Cardum  Virginianut  Linn.  —  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  to  Texas. 

VOL.  X.  (2l>  8.  II.) 
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**  '*^  Orgyales  et  ultra ;  capitulis  mediocribus ;  Bpinulis  involacri  aris« 
tiformibiis  debilibus. 

C.  ALTI3SIMU3  WiUd.  Gcxrduiu  akusimus  LIdq.  Cirsium  diver" 
si/olium  DC.  Folia  caallna  sabintegra  vel  subpinnatifida.  —  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin  to  Louisiana. 

C.  DI8COLOB  MuhL  in  Willd.  Folia  profunde  pinnatifida  segmentis 
angustis.  —  Canada  to  Illinois  and  southward  along  the  upper  country. 

*«-  •*^  Subconcolores  boreales;  foliis  fere  pinnatisectis,  segmentis  line- 
aribus  elongatb. 

C.  PiTCHERi  Torr.  in  Eaton,  .Man.  Bot.  Cirsium  Pitcheri  Torr.  & 
Gray.  C,  Hookerianum  var.  Gray  in  Stevens,  Rep.  Pac.  R.  R.  12, 
p.  45.  —  Sandy  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  (recently)  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.    Also  Montana  Territory,  Dr.  Suckley. 

•»-  -I-  •»-  Subconcolores  occidentcdes ;  foliis  subintegris  vel  pinnatifSdiSy 
junioribus  saltern  pagina  superiore  aracbnoideo-dealbaUsy  maturis 
quandoque  glabratis. 

^  Antherarum  appendices  cnspidato-acnminatSB :  caulis  pedalis,  raro 
2-^-pedali6. 

C.  UNDULATU8.  Carduus  (  Cnicus)  undulatus  Nutt.  Gen.  C.  dis- 
color Hook.  Fl.  Bor.-Am.  pro  parte.  Cirsium  undulatum  Spreng. ; 
Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl.  C.  Douglasii  DC.  Prodr.  6,  p.  643 ;  Nutt.  1.  c. 
G.  Hookerianum^  Hook.  Lond.  Jour.  Bot.  6,  p.  253,  non  Nutt  —  An 
exceedingly  variable  species,  widely  diffused  from  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi and  Saskatchawan  region  to  the  Pacific  in  Oregon,  and  south  to 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  usually  with  reddish-purple  or  occasionally 
pale  fiesh-colored  or  white  flowers,  differing  much  in  the  size  of  the 
heads,  also  in  the  foliage  and  in  the  prickles  of  the  involucre. 

Var.  CANE8CENS  (Cirsium  canescens  Nutt.  in  Trans.  Amer.  Phil. 
Soc.  I.e.  &  C.  undulatum  ^,  Torr.  &  Gray)  — capitulis  vix  ultrapolli- 
caribus  —  is  the  more  depauperate  form  of  the  northern  and  western 
plains.  Cirsium  brevifoUum  Nutt.  1.  c.  is  the  form  with  less  pinnatifid 
or  almost  entire  leaves. 

Var.  MEGACEPHALUS:  capitulis  2-2^pollicaribus ;  involucri  squamb 
latioribus  dorso  planis  spinula  brevi  vel  brevissima  cuspidatis.  —  This 
large-headed  form  prevails  in  Texas,  &c.,  but  we  have  it  from  Minne- 
sota (Geyer),  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  (Spalding, 
Lyall) ;  and  between  these  two  forms  most  of  the  specimens  are  inter- 
mediate.   They  also  pass  into  the 
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Var.  OCHROOENTRUS  (Cirsium  ochrc^erUrum  Gray,  PI.  Fendl.) : 
foliifl  profunde  piDnatifidis,  lobis  squamisque  involucri  spinis  ochraoeis 
loDgioribus  armatis.  —  W.  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  Califomia.  A  most  marked  variety,  which  may  reclaim  a 
specific  rank. 

Var.  G  RAH  ami:  formaa  megacephaUB  accedens,  elatior;  foliis  sub* 
membranaceis  superue  mox  glabratis ;  involucri  siiuamis  exterioribus 
spiiiula  brevissima  cuspidatis,  interioribus  extus  minute  scaberulis  mar- 
gine  scabro-dliolatis ;  lloribos  saDguineo-purpureis.  Cinium  Grahami 
Gray,  PL  Wright.  2,  p.  102;  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t  5885.  — Arizona, 
C.  Wright,  Thurber,  &c.,  in  low  grounds,  to  which  its  greater  height, 
softer  and  greener  less  prickly  leaves,  &c,  may  be  attributed. 

•w-  •«•  Antherarum  appendices  apice  deltoideo  parum  acuto. 

C  Breweri.  Orgyalis  ad  10-pedalem;  foliis  elongatis  pinnatifidis 
cauleque  lana  adpressa  undique  incanis,  lobis  brevibus  angustis  spinosis ; 
capitulis  parvulis  paniculatis  brevissime  pedunculatis ;  involucri  globosi 
primum  araneosi  squamis  arete  imbricatis,  exterioribus  oblongis  lance- 
olaUsque  coriaceis,  apice  viridi-notato  viscidulo  spinula  gracile  patente 
abrupte  superato;  corollis  purpureis  nunc  ochroleucis,  lobis  &uce 
brevioribus ;  styli  nodo  sub  parte  stigmatifera  filiformi  manifesto.  — 
California,  mostly  in  wet  ground.  Strawberry  Valley  near  Mt  Shasta, 
Brewer ;  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties,  Bolander,  Kellogg,  and 
Ilarford  (coll.  no.  557,  562,  563) ;  borders  of  Nevada  near  Carson, 
Anderson ;  also,  a  somewhat  less  woolly  form,  in  a  canon  of  the  San 
Juan  Mountains,  Monterey  County,  Breweri  Heads  several  or  numer- 
ous in  a  branching  panicle,  an  inch  or  less  in  height.  Corolla  with  one 
lobe  more  or  less  shorter  than  the  throat,  the  other  four  much  more 
united.  —  This,  being  a  Callfomian  species,  might  be  taken  for  Cirsium 
IhugUuii  DC,  but  it  is  not  found  in  Douglas's  collections.  The 
specimen  on  which  De-  CandoUe  established  his  species  was  doubtless 
from  Columbia  River  near  the  coast ;  it  is  the  plant  referred  by  Hooker 
to  Carduus  discolor,  and  is  the  same  as  Nuttall's  Cirsium  Hookerianum^ 
i.e.  the  Gnictu  undulcUus.  The  present  species  appears  to  have  been 
first  collected  by  Professor  Brewer,  whose  name  it  may  bear. 

•  •  •  •  Folia  subtus  saltern  albo4anata:  appendices  antherarum 
apice  deltoideo  parum  acuto:  involucri  oblongi  nunc  cylindraceo- 
campanulati ;  squamse  minus  crebrae,  laxiuscule  imbricatse,  tenuiores 
minus  insequales,  in  spinulam  rectam  vel  cuspidem  attenuatse: 
oorollae  sangiiineas.     Capitula  speciosa,  sesqui-bipollicaria. 
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C.  Arizonicus.  Albo-lanatus ;  caule  2— 4-pedali  ramose  folioso; 
foliis  pectinato-pinnatifidis  dentatisve  spinosis;  capitulU  brevi-pedun- 
culatis  vcl  subsessilibus ;  involucri  squamis  extimis  ovato-oblongis, 
sequentibusque  lanceolatis  in  acumen  spina  breviuscula  superatum 
angustatis ;  coroUaB  lobis  £iuce  duplo  longioiibus ;  antherarum  appen- 
dicibus  fere  obtusis ;  styli  appendice  stigmatica  supra  nodum  promin- 
ulum  brevi !  Cirsiutn  undulatum  var.  Gi*aj,  PI.  Wright.  2,  p.  101. — 
Arizona  and  S.  Utah,  C.  Wright,  Thurber,^almer,  Loew,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Parry.  By  the  involucre,  &c.,  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
C,  undidatus  var.  ochrocentrtUy  on  the  other  to  the  following  species. 
Remarkable  as  being  the  only  indigenous  species  of  the  United  States 
with  a  short  stigmatic  tip  to  the  style,  this  being  barely  4  to  6  times 
longer  than  thick,  and  the  node  at  its  base  manifest* 

C.  Andersonii.  Minus  lanatus ;  caule  bi-tripedali  gracili  parcius 
foliato;  capitulis  longius  pedunculatis ;  involucri  squamis  laxioribus 
angustioribus  plerisque  e  basi  lauceolata  sensim  subulato-attenuatis 
spinula  brevissima  cuspidatis,  intimis  tenuibus;  corollas  lobis  £%uci 
suba^quilongls ;  styli  appendice  filiformi  longiuscula,  uodo  evanido. — 
Sierra  Nevada,  California,  and  adjacent  part  of  Nevada,  Anderson, 
Torrey,  Bolander,  &c  Head  broader  and  rather  larger  than  that  of 
the  foregoing  species.  Tips  of  the  anther-appendages  deltoid  and 
acute,  or  in  one  specimen  about  as  blunt  as  in  C7.  Arizonicus.  Addi- 
tional specimens  will  show  if  this  be  a  subsexual  diiference. 

§  2.  Involucrum  laxius  imbricatum ;  squamis  subsequalibus  (extimis ve 
paullo  brevioribus)  supeme  subherbaceo-attenuatis  vel  in  acumen 
saspius  spinescentem  patulum  sensim  productis. 

«  Moliissime  denseque  albo-lanati,  megacephali:  involucri  globosi 
squamae  multiseriales  rigidse,  e  basi  coriacea  appressa  longe  spines- 


*  The  great-headed  Mexican  species,  with  outer  reflexed  or  spreading  scales 
to  the  involucre  spinulose  along  the  margins  near  the  base,  have  abbreviated 
tips  to  the  style,  and  obtuse  or  merely  acute  anther-tips. 

Cnicus  cernuus  {Cirsium  cemuum  Lag. ;  at  least  Linden's  no.  1280  and  Lieb- 
mann's  no.  689),  which  is  probably  also  C.  nivalis  HBK.,  has  very  obtuse  antlier- 
tips.  Cirsium  subcoriaceum  Schult.  Bip.  (Seemann's  no.  2040)  seems  to  differ 
only  in  its  smaller  head  and  less  spreading  invulucral  scales,  and  may  be  only 
a  variety. 

Cnicus  heterolepis  {Cirsium  heierolepis  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.,  or  at  least  Coul* 
ter's  no.  467,  and  apparently  Barclay's  plant  from  Tepic,  in  Beechey's  voyage) 
is  very  like  C.  cernuus,  but  has  acute  anther-tips.  Perhaps  there  is  some  dimor- 
phism. 
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oenti-attennatfle,  patentes :  corollas  lobi  &uoe  sesqui  vel  duplo  longi- 
ores.     Capitula  nada,  subeolitaria,  ssepios  bipollicaria. 

C.  occiDENTALis.  Caule  saepius  valido  2-5-pedali ;  foliis  subpin- 
natifidis  sinuatisve  spinulis  panoilis  armatis  superne  nunc  denudatis ; 
involucri  primum  laiiosissimi  squamis  in  appendicem  spinescentem 
loDge  senslm  attenuatis ;  corollis  sanguineo-purpureis  sequaliter  5-fidi8 ; 
autherarum  appendicibus  aouminatis ;  stylo  baud  nodoso  nude,  appen- 
dice  breviusculo.  Oarduus  occidentalis  Nutt.  in  Trans.  Am.  Pbil.  Soc 
n.  ser.  7,  p.  418,  cum  char.  pess.  Cirnum  CouUeri  Gray,  PL  Fendl. 
p.  110.  —  Rather  common  throughout  California,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  but  extending  into  the  borders  of  Nevada. 
Apparently  only  seeds  were  collected  by  Douglas,  from  which  it  was 
raised  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden  in  1837.  It  was 
sparingly  collected  by  Coulter  and  Nuttall,  and  since  by  most  recent 
collectors.  The  heads  vary  in  size,  in  some  specimens  being  little  over 
an  inch  in  length. 

C  Neo-Mexicanus.  Magis  spioosus;  involucri  squamis  e  basi 
sspins  latiore  in  appendicem  lanceolato-subulatam  spina  validiore 
superatam  productis,  ezterioribus  plerumque  reflexis ;  corollis  pallidis 
subinaequaliter  5-fidis;  antherarum  appendicibus  tenuiter  cuspidatis; 
Btyli  appendice  stigmatica  elongata  fUiformi  nodo  saepius  manifesto 
sdpata.  Cirsium  Neo-Mexicanum  Gray,  PI.  Wright.  2,  p.  101. — 
New  Mexico,  Fendler,  Wright,  Thurber,  &c. 

#  #  Lana  laxiore  vel  tenuiore  araneosa  canescentes,  nunc  glabriores 
vel  denudati  virides.  Capitula  saepius  paniculata,  subracemosa,  vel 
conglomerata,  pollicana  ad  sesquipoUicarem. 

-^  Involucri  squamae  rigidiores  spinula  aciculari  pungentes :  flores  albi 
vel  flaveffcentes. 

-H*  Corollas  limbo  aequaliter  alte  5-fido,  lobis  fauce  duplo  longioribns. 

C.  Andrewsii.  Ut  videtur  elatus,  ramosus,  lana  laxa  decidua 
glabrescens;  capitulis  ultrapoUicaribus  ramos  foliates  terminantibus ; 
involucre  primum  arachnoideo-lanosissimo ;  squamis  e  basi  coriacea 
oblonga  vel  lanceolata  plerisque  in  appendicem  subulato-acerosam  pro- 
ductis; antherarum  appendicibus  deltoideo-acutatis.  —  California,  Dr. 
Andrews.  I  have  seen  only  a  single  specimen,  collected  probably  not 
very  £ir  from  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento :  so  that  the  species  needs 
confirmation.  The  corolla  is  hardly  an  inch  long ;  its  lobes  3  or  4 
lines  long,  but  the  throat  of  only  half  their  length,  in  which  respect  it 
is  unlike  any  other  species  of  this  division. , 
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4-f  <«-*>  Ck>rolla9  limbo  inasqualiter  vel  subaBqnaliter  5-fido,  lobis  &ace 
pi.  m.  breyioribos :  folia  subtus  lana  araneosa  gaepiBsiiiie  dealbata, 
supra  glabrescentia. 

C.  Californious.  Saborgjalis;  capitulis  solitanis  vel  paadi 
nudis ;  involucro  tenuiter  lanato  mox  glabrato,  squamis  in  appendiceal 
Bubiilatam  patulam  saepius  vaHdam  productis ;  floribtis  albis  vel  ochro- 
leucis.  Oirstum  Califomicum  Gray  in  Bot  Whipp.  p.  56.  —  Califor- 
nia, from  Stanislaus  River  (Bigelow)  and  Santa  Clara  Co.  (Brewer) 
to  near  San  Diego  (Cooper)  ;  and  some  forms  of  it  apparently  on  the 
frontiers  of  Nevada.  Cirsium  foUosum  Eaton  in  Bot.  King^  as  to 
Watson's  specimens,  is  probably  a  form  of  this  species ;  but  the  corollas 
are  said  to  be  purplish. 

C.  Hookerianus.  Caule  1-3-pedali  ad  apicem  folioso ;  capitulis 
snbsolitariis  vel  glomeratis  majusculis  stepius  folioso-bracteatis ;  invo- 
lucro valde  arachnoideo-lanoso  subviscoso  (rarius  glabrato) ;  squamis 
aceroso-attenuatis ;  floribus  albis.  Carduus  discolor,  var.  |3.  fk>ribus 
albis,  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.-Am.  1,  p.  302.  Cirsium  Ifookerianum  Nutt.  in 
Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  1.  c.  p.  418.  —  Rocky  Mountains,  chiefly  north 
of  lat.  48°,  and  in  the  upper  wooded  and  alpine  regions,  Drummond, 
Burke,  Bourgeau  (herb.  Hook.).  Nuttall  founded  Cirsium  Hookeri- 
(mum  wholly  upon  a  Drummondian  specimen  (communicated  by  SiJr 
Wm.  Hooker  to  Schweinitz)  of  the  Carduus  discolor  var.  ^.  of  the 
Flora  Boreali- Americana.  All  the  other  north-western  specimens 
referred  to  C,  discolor  belong  to  C  undulcUus,  from  which  the  |»:esent 
species  is  wholly  distinct.  Besides  the  long  and  cobwebby  wool,  the 
long  tips  of  the  scales  of  the  involucre  generally  have*4igme  viscid 
pubescence,  and  occasionally  some  coarser  many-jointed  hairs,  ap- 
proaching those  of  the  following  species. 

C.  ERiocEPHALUS.  Caulc  1-2-pedali  simplici  creberrime  folioso ; 
foliis  linearibus  multilobatis  plerumque  longe  decurrentibus  spinosissi- 
mis ;  capitulis  parvulis  in  glomerulum  foliosum  primum  nutans  arete 
congestis;  involucro  pilis  longis  multi-articulatis  fuscis  lanosissimo, 
squamis  arrectis  acerosis  (basi  parva  dilatata  excepta) ;  floribus 
"lutcis"  vel  luteolis.  Cirsium  eriocephalum  Gray  in  Proc.  Acad. 
Philad.  1863,  p.  69 ;  Eaton  in  Bot.  King,  p.  196.  —  High  alpine  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  Parry,  Hall  and  Harbour,  Vasey, 
Greene,  &c.  Varies  with  herbage  and  involucre  glabrate,  perhaps 
passing  into  var.  leiocephalus  Eaton,  1.  c. ;  but  Watson*s  specimens, 
from  the  Uinta  Mountains,  are  insufficiently  developed  and  still  very 
doubtful.    The  species  is  nearly  related  to  the  foregoing. 
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■♦-  •*-  Involucri  8qaam»  tenuiores  laxiores,  fere  innocusB :  caules  8-8- 
pedales :  capitula  nuda. 

C.  EDULis.  Laxe  teouiter  araneosus,  mox  glabrescens  viridis; 
caule  folioso ;  foliis  Bsepius  sinuato-pinnatifidis  membraDaceis ;  capitulis 
fiubpaniculatis  vel  subglomeratis ;  involucro  arachnoideo ;  corollis  piir- 
pareis  (quaodoque  pallidis?)  gracilibus  subinaequallter  5-fidi8,  lobis 
demam  fUiformibas  incrassato-apiculatis.  Ctrstum  edule  Nutt.  1.  c  — 
From  British  Columbia  southward  aloDg  the  coast  of  California  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Filaments  sometimes  hairy,  as  described  by 
Nuttall,  very  commonly  glabrous:  perhaps  a  subsexual  difference. 
Dwarf  specimens  collected  by  Lyall  in  the  northern  Cascade  Moun- 
tuns  have  the  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  narrow  divisions. 

C.  REHOTiFOLius.  Caulc  ssepius  parce  foliato ;  capitulis  subpani- 
colatis ;  foliis  subtus  araneoso-dealbatis  raro  denudatls  pinnatipartitis, 
lobis  angustis;  involucro  tenuiter  arachnoideo  glabrescente,  squamis 
lineari-attenuatis ;  corollis  ochroleucis  insequaliter  5-fidis,  lobis  3  vel  4 
altius  coalitis.  Cardwis  remoHfoUut  Hook.  1.  c.  Cirstum  remottfoUum 
DC.  C  gtenoiepidum  Nutt  1.  c.  —  Oregon  near  the  coast  to  Humboldt 
C0.9  California. 

§  3.  Involucrum  subglobosum  gradatim  imbricatum,  squamis  plcrisque 
scarioso-  vel  firobriato-appendiculatis :  flores  albidi  vel  flaviduli. 
J^Echenats  Cass.,  DC.) 

Parrti.  Viridis,  vix  araneosus ;  capitulis  subracemosis  parum 
imtantibus ;  feliis  laoceolatis  sinuato-dentatis ;  involucro  laxius  imbri- 
eato ;  squamis^^bchartaoeis,  exterioribus  paullo  brevioribus  linearibus 
sea  lanceolatis,  marginibus  supeme  tenuiter  scariosis  pectinato-fimbri- 
atis  ciliatisque,  intimis  appendice  scariosa  lacera  parva  superatis; 
corollis  flavidis,  lobis  fauce  longioribus.  —  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colo- 
rado Territory,  at  the  elevation  of  8-9,000  feet,  coll.  Parry  (no.  34), 
and  Hall  and  Harbour  (no.  340),  which  I  had  doubtfully  referred  to 
Cirstum  edule  in  the  account  of  their  collections :  also  Vasey,  no.  350, 
referred  to  Echencds  cariirwides,  and  Wolf  and  Rothrock,  no.  460. 
Hall  and  Harbour's  no.  341  is  probably  a  hybrid  of  this  with  (7.  erio- 
cephalus.  In  foliage  this  resembles  C.  {Echenais)  Steve rsiu  In  the 
involucre,  &c,  this  species  and  some  fonns  of  the  next  offer  a  complete 
transition  between  Echenms  and  the  foregoing  section,  and  they  seem  to 
be  further  connected  by  hybrids  or  by  variations.  The  delicate  fringe 
of  the  outer  involucral  scales  is  usually  pectinately  dissected  into  almost 
tetifonn  divisions,  often  passing  into  or  mixed  with  long  and  soft  jointed 
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hairs ;  the  terminal  prickle  weak.     Subtending  bracts  spiny-dliatey  the 
inner  parsing  into  the  involucral  scales. 

C.  CARLiNoiDES  Schrank,  var.  Americanus.  —  Rocky  Mountains 
of  Colorado  Territory,  Hall  and  Harbour  (no.  342),  E.  L.  Greene; 
Western  part  of  California,  Samuels,  Bolander :  forms  with  short  and 
broad  scarious  and  lacerate  appendages  to  most  of  the  scales  of  the 
involucre,  lipped  with  an  extremely  short  prickle,  and  few  or  no 
prickly-fringed  subtending  bracts.  Also,  Mendocino  Co.,  California, 
Kellogg,  a  form  with  exterior  involucral  scales  hardly  at  all  appen- 
daged,  and  the  inner  with  rather  small  acuminate  appendage, — possibly 
a  hybrid  with  (7.  remotifoUus.  This,  or  a  form  like  it,  appears  tx)  be 
Cirsium  scariomm  Nutt.  in  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc  1.  c  p.  420,  from 
the  plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  —  which  was  accidentally  omitted 
from  the  Flora  of  North  America. 


n.    Notes  on  Borraginacece. 

CoLDENiA  Linn.  Upon  a  revision  of  the  plants  of  this  group,  I  am 
the  more  convinced  that  the  genus  Coldenia  should  have  the  extension 
which  I  proposed  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  5,  p.  340,  and  should  include 
Ptilocalyx  Torr.  also.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  a  genus  which 
was  dedicated  to  one  of  our  worthies  of  the  colonial  period,  has  proved 
to  be  mainly  American,  although  founded  on  an  Indian  plant.  The 
section  which  I  proposed,  under  the  name  of  Ttguiltopsis^  if  strength- 
ened on  the  one  hand  by  a  second  species  (  C.  Palmeri  Gray,  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.  8,  p.  136)  as  respects  the  corolline  appendages,  is  invali- 
dated on  the  other  by  the  discovery  that  its  embryo  does  not  accord 
with  that  of  T,  NuttaUii ;  but  it  is  still  unlike  that  of  Ttquilia.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  redescribing  the  T,  Palmeri  (in  Bot  King,  p.  247),  states 
that  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  ^'  without  scales  at  the  base.**  There  are 
not,  indeed,  such  free  scales  as  those  of  T.  NuttaUity  but  in  their  stead 
are  much  longer  and  salient  plicae,  reaching  up  to  the  insertion  of  the 
slender  filaments.  The  fruit,  which  Mr.  Watson  first  made  known,  he 
describes  as  of  *^  a  single  obovate-globose  smooth  nutlet,  attached  at 
the  base,  and  without  ventral  sulcus."  There  are  often  two  such 
nutlets  matured ;  but  the  rounded  scar  is  ventral,  not  basal,  yet  very 
different  from  that  of  T.  NuttaUii,  Of  albumen  there  is  barely  a  trace. 
The  character  **  cotyledons  rounded,  flat,  entire,  incumbent  upon  the 
shorter  radicle,**  is  correct,  except  that  they  are  rather  hemispherical 
than  flat     This  taming  up  of  the  rather  long  radicle  upon  the  back 
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of  one  <^  the  thiok  ootyledons  is  most  peculiar  and  remarkable,  and  is 
strikiogly  in  contrast  with  the  deeply  hippocrepiform  cotyledons  of  71 
yuUaiUif  surrounding  the  radide,  as  represented  in  Dr.  Torrey's  plate. 
I  am  disposed  to  keep  up  the  section  TYquiliopsis  for  these  two  species 
with  anomalous  embryos  and  a|^ndaged  corolla-tube. 

UsLiOTROPiEiB  Fresenius.  The  proper  stigma  in  Heliotropium  and 
Taumefartia^  occupying  the  margin  of  an  annular  or  peltate  disk,  and 
surmounted  by  an  appendage  which  has  generally  been  taken  for 
stigma,  recalls  the  similar  structure  in  ApocynacetB* 

Heliotropium  Toum.*  If  three  genera  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
^ li- 

*  The  North  American  species  as  now  known  are :  — 
§  1.  EuPLOCA.    Vide  supra. 

H.  coNTOLTULACBUM  Graj,  1.  c. 
§  2.  EoHELiOTBOPiUM.    Hdiotropium  &  SchUidema  (End!.)  Freseniot.         '  x.  ^ 
•  Orthottachjfs  R.  Br.  {Preslcea  Mart).    SchUidema  Eodl.,  Fresenius.         t^ 
•^  Appendix  stigraatit  elongata,  subnlata.    Folia  angusto-linearia. 

H.  Gbbooii  Torr.  Bot  Mex.  Bound,  p.  187.  Corolla  limbo  amplo :  ttylw 
breTissimus. 

H.  AHOCSTIFOLIUM  Torr.  1.  c.    Corolla  lobis  ovato-lanceolatis :  t^los  gradlit. 
H.  TBsiBLLnic  Torr.  1.  c.    Calyx  inequalis :  stylus  perbrevis. 

••-  ••-  Appendix  stigmatis  breris  conica. 

H.  LiMBATUM  Benth.,  var.  confbrtifolium  Torr.  Bot.  Mex.  Bound.  Hart- 
weg's  plant,  on  which  H.  limbatnm  was  founded,  has  the  aspect  rather  of  H.  hit- 
pidum  than  of  Torrej's  plant  of  our  Mexican  border,  collected  by  Berlandier, 
Gregg,  Wright,  ftc.  But  Coulter's  no.  1051,  and  corresponding  specimens  by 
Dr.  Edwards,  &c.,  are  intermediate.  This  var.  conferti/olium  Torr.  is  rery  like 
H.  microphifllum  Swartz.,  as  represented  by  Wright's  Cuban  no.  8189.  This, 
however,  has  a  much  smaller  corolla  and  a  shorter  style;  and  H.  imbrtcatum 
Griseb.  would  seem  to  be  a  form  of  it. 

H.  POLTPHTLLOM  Lehm.  Asper.  &  Ic.  t.  8.  ff.  glomeratum  A.  DC  ?  ff.  hut- 
ifferum  C.  Wright  in  Griseb.  Cat  Cub.  p.  211.    Florida,  Buckley,  &c.  . 

Var.LEAVENWOBTHii  {H.  Leavenworthii  Torr.  herb.)  is  a  strict  and  slender- 
leared  form ;  but  specimens  recently,  collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  in  the 
same  part  of  Florida  where  Dr.  Leavenworth  collected  it,  seem  to  have  golden- 
yellow  flowers ! 

H.  PHTLL08TACHTUM  TorT.  1.  c.  1869.  H,  myo$olotde$  Chapm.  Fl.  p.  880, 1860. 
Berlandier's  numbers  1588,  8088,  referred  to  this  species  by  Dr.  Torrey,  are 
more  probably  depauperate  states  of  H.  faspidum  HBK. 

•  •  Flores  ebracteati  in  spicis  soorpioideis  sepius  conjugatis  vel  1-2-furcatis : 
antheras  libersD. 

H.  EcBOP^UM  Linn.  Stigma  appendice  tenuiter  subulala  superatum.  Nat- 
uralized southward. 

TOL.  X.     (n.  8.  II.)  4 
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manner  and  upon  the  characters  proposed  by  Freseuius  in  the  Flora 
Brasiliends,  Nuttall's  name  of  Euploca  would  by  right  of  priority  take 
the  place  of  Schleidenia.  But,  iu  retaining  the  comprehensive  Helio- 
tropium  of  Linnaeus  (Piptoclaina  of  Don  perhaps  separated),  I  prefer 
to  include  SchUidenia^  and  also  Bentham's  section  Platygt/ne^  In  Euheli' 
otropium,  and  to  make  of  Euploca  a  primary  section.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  long  filiform  style,  strongly  penicillate  appendage  to  the 
stigma,  and  didymous  fruit,  which  separates  promptly  into  four  almost 
hemispherical  half-carpels.  The  corolla  is  unusually  large  for  the 
genus.  Many  years  ago  we  had  the  plant  in  cultivation,  and  thought 
it  very  ornamental.  It  is  desirable,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult, to  obtain  it  again.  The  pure  white  blossoms  are  open  not  merely 
at  sunset,  but  also  (according  to  my  memorandum)  for  nearly  the  whole 
day.  The  name  of  H.  convoivtUaceum  was  applied  to  it  in  the  Mem. 
Am.  Acad.  6,  p.  403,  1859.  There  is  an  equally  slender  style  in 
Grisebach*8  ZT.  serpylloides  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  cone  surmount- 
ing the  stigma  is  occasionally  bearded  in  other  species. 

B,  parciflorum  of  Griseb.  Cat  PL  Cub.,  and  mentioned  in  the  Flora 
of  British  West  Indies,  cannot  be  the  Preshsa  parciflora  of  Martins 
(Schleidenia  Fresen.),  for  it  has  a  strongly  beaked  fruit  It  is  perhaps 
merely  a  form  of  H,  humistratum  Cham. 

H,  fruticosum  Linn.,  described  by  Grisebach  as  having  "stigma 
as  long  as  the  style,"  has  (even  in  a  specimen  named  by  and  re- 
ceived from  him)  a  style  several  times  longer  than  the  stigma  and 
its  tip. 

Heliophytum  tnoUe  Torr.  Bot.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  138,  with  globose,  not 
at  all  didymous,  and  when  fresh  probably  more  or  less  drupaceous  fruit, 
I  refer  to  Toumefortia  =  T,  mollis* 

LiTHOSPERMUM  Toum.  Characters  from  the  insertion  of  the  sta- 
mens and  length  of  the  style  should  be  suspected ;  for  the  tendency  to 

H.  iiTDNDATUM  Swattz.    Stigma  cono  obtuso  capitatum. 

H.  CoRABSAVicuM  LIho.    Stigma  umbraculiforme,  cono  obsolete. 

§  8.  TiARiDiOM  (Lehm.    Htliophytum  DC.) 

»  Fmctus  didymos,  nuculis  parallelis. 

H.  PARTiFLOBOM  Lino.  Keys  of  Florida  and  along  the  southern  borders  of 
Texas. 

H.  OLABRiusouLUM.  ffeliophytum  ghbritaculum  Torr.  I.e.  South-western 
borders  of  Texas. 

•  •  Fructos  mitrssformis.  —  Tiaridium  Lehm. 

H.  Indicum  Linn.    Naturalized  in  Southern  Atlantic  States. 
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dimorphism,  which  is  obvkms  in  the  BaUchia  section  (although  not 
demonstrated  in  all  of  the  species),  may  pervade  the  genus.* 

Mertensia  Roth.      A  new  study  of  this  genus  enables  me  to 
make  a  few  corrections  to  my  paper  on  the  American  species,  pub- 


*  Our  North  American  Lithosperma  of  the  BaUchia  section  may  be  character- 
ized  thofl.  • 

1.  Corolla  ut  videtur  pallide  flara:  folia  floralia  minora,  calyces  fructiferos 
haud  superantla. 

L.  icuLTiFLORUM  Torr.  in  herb.;  S.  Wats.  Bot.  King  (adnot),  p.  288.  L, 
pUotum  Gray  in  Sill.  Jour.  84,  p.  256,  &  in  Proc.  Acad.  Philad.  1868,  non  Nutt. 
—  Colorado  in  the  lower  mountains  to  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  throat  of 
the  corolla  is  nearly  naked.  Nuttall's  L.  piloaum  is  the  same  as  L.  ruderaU 
Dougl.  &  Hooker.  I  was  misled  into  taking  this  species  for  it  through  Nuttall's 
reference  of  his  to  Baischia,  and  his  idea  that  the  corolla  was  yellow,  whereas  in 
that  species  it  is  only  yellowish  in  the  manner  of  L,  officinale, 

2.  Corolla  aurea  rel  aurantiaca:   folia  floralia  pleraque  conformia,  calyces 
superantia, 

«•-  Oblonga  vel  OTata :  corolla  nee  tubo  prselongo,  nee  plicis  faucialibus  fomicato- 
inflexis. 

L.  Calipokniccm.  Pube  molli  hirsutum;  foliis  lanceolatis;  corolla  flara, 
tubo  calyce  sesquilongiore,  fauce  ampliata  6-loba,  lobis  brevibus,  plicis  fauciali- 
bus obeoletis,  annulo  ad  basim  tubi  nudo.  —  L.  canescens  var.  Torr.  Bot.  Whipp. 
p.  (68)  124.  —  Grass  Valley,  California,  Dr.  Bigelow.  The  anthers  are  high  and 
the  style  short;  but  this  is  probably  only  one  form. 

L.  CAiTEscENS  Lchm.  Pube  molli  primum  canescens:  corolla  Isete  aurea, 
plicis  faucialibus  pubescentibus  prominulis,  annulo  basilari  nudo.  —  L.  sericeum 
Lehm.  must  belong  to  this,  but  the  synonym  Anchusa  Virginica  Linn,  is  to  be 
excluded.  I  do  not  know  what  the  glabrous  plant  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium  is ; 
hut  the  Gronovian  plant  is  an  Onosmodium^  Morison's  is  probably  Lithospermum 
hirtum,  which  is  the  Puccoon  of  the  Southern  States,  and  Plukenet's  may  be 
either  species. 

L.  HiRTDM  Lehm.  Pube  hispida  demum  asperum;  floribus  majoribus; 
corolla  Isete  aurantiaca,  plicis  faucialibus  prominulis,  annulo  basilari  dentibus 
10  hirsutissimis  instructo.  —  L.  Bejariense  DC.  is  of  this  species.  ' 

4-  ^  Folia  omnia  Unearia  angusta :  corollae  bene  evolutn  tubo  prelongo,  plicis 
&ucialibus  fere  fomicatis,  lobis  inciso-  vel  undulato-crenulatis.- 

L.  AKOU8T1FOL1DM  Michx.  L.  lineori/olittm  Goldie?  Pentalophus  longiflcrua 
k  P.  Mandcmensis  A.  DC,  cum  syn.  cit.  etc.  L.  hreviflnrum  Engelm.  &  Gray, 
PI.  Lindh.  1,  p.  44.  — It  is  to  Mr  Bebb  (see  Amer.  Naturalist,  7,  p.  691)  that  we 
owe  the  demonstration  that  the  long-flowered  species  {L.  incisnm  Lehm.  &c.)  is 
the  perfect  form,  as  we  may  say,  which,  later  in  the  season  and  especially  upon 
lateral  shoots,  goes  on  to  produce  depauperate  flowers,  with  corolla  and  style 
hardly  equalling  the  calyx,  and  without  doubt  of  cleistogenous  fertilization.  In 
this  state  it  is  L.  angtutifoiium  Michx.  — the  earliest  and  an  appropriate  name. 
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lished  in  Silliman's  Journal  in  the  year  1862.  They  mainly  relate  to 
the  various  plants  whidi  I  had  referred  to  M.  alpina,  of  which  I  had 
formed  a  heterogeneous  assemblage.  Mr.  Watson  discerned  this,  and, 
in  the  Botany  of  King's  Exploration,  distinguished  M,  brevigtyla^  but 
without  noticing  that  he  had  under  that  name  the  original  M,  alpina^ 
founded  on  James's  plant  of  Long's  Expedition.  M,  alpina  differs,  I 
find,  from  all  the  rest,  in  having  extremely  short  and  not  broad  fila- 
ments, and  also  an  included  style.  In  James's  plant,  as  in  Mr.  Wat- 
son's, the  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  the  style  hardly  surpasses  the  base  of  the  included  anthers.  There 
is  another  form,  as  I  must  regard  it,  differing  only  in  the  insertion  of 
the  anthers  on  the  throat,  and  a  correspondingly  longer  style,  which 
brings  the  stigma  up  to  the  level  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  —  a  dimor- 
phism the  reason  and  operation  of  which  I  do  not  understand ;  but 
something  similar  occurs  in  other  Borrafftnace<E,  such  as  Amsinckta, 
The  specimens  with  enlarged  filaments,  as  long  as  the  anthers  or 
longer,  and  with  long  capillary  exserted  style,  which  I  had  confounded 
with  M.  alpina^  prove  to  be  the  Pulmonaria  lanceokUa  of  Pursh  and 
P,  marginata  Nutt. ;  and  to  it  I  refer  M.  Fendleriy  in  which  all  degrees 
between  a  deeply  5-parted  and  a  barely  5-cleft  calyx  occur,  varying 
even  in  the  same  individual.  As  to  M.  Drummondtiy  which  I  had 
referred  to  M,  alpina^  and  Hooker  to  M,  Virginica^  I  now  regard  it  as 
an  arctic  form  of  M,  Sibirica,  The  little  folds  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla,  which  1  formerly  failed  to  see,  are  evident  in  original  speci- 
mens in  Dr.  Torrey's  herbarium.  The  species  may  be  rearranged 
as  subjoined.* 


•  MERTENSLS:  Boreali-AmericanaB. 

§  1.  Stenhammaria.  ( 6>eenAammera  Reichenb.)  Nuculse  magit  camote  demum 
utriculataB,  laerissimse,  aeutie :  corolla  brevii. 

1.  M.  MARiTiMA  Don.    Amphigasa. 

§  2.  EuMERTBNSiA.    Nuculs  opacK,  pIus  minut  rugossB  vel  scabridn,  obtussB. 

•  Corolla  tubaeformis,  praslonga,  limbo  subintegro,  plicis  faucialibus  obsoletis: 
filamenta  gracilia  elongata :  discus  hypogynus  in  lobos  2  iis  ovarii  adiequantet 
productus.  —  Mertensia  Roth. 

2.  M.  ViROiNiCA  DC.    M,  pnlmonarioide$  Roth.    America  boreali-orientalis. 
•  •  Corolla  limbo  subeampanulato  5-lobo,  plicis  faucialibns  manlfestis. 

«-  Filamenta  antbera  sequilata  et  breviora  vel  parum  longiora,  fauci  semper  in* 
serta :  stylus  capillaris  e  fauce  nunc  ultra  limbum  exsertus. 
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species  on  the  whole,  as  now  characterized,  are  Mrlj  well  marked. 
The  principal  difflcalties  encountered  were  the  inevitable  consequence 


amphitropum  adscendens :  pedicelli  haud  articulati :  ealjx  5-partitu8.  persis- 
tens :  corollas  tubus  brevis  :  flores  nunc  bracteati  nunc  ebracteati. 

•  Echinospermoidea,  nucnlU  ala  pectmata  dnctUy  arctico-alpina,  perenoia^  floribni 

Iste  cieruleis. 

E.  KANrM  Schrad.,  var.  ASETioiz>Bt  Herder.  E.  arettQide^  DC.  E.  viUo' 
sum  var.  aretioides  Gray  in  Free.  Acad.  Philad.  1868,  p.  78 ;  Wats.  Bot.  King, 
p.  241.  Afi/08oti8  nana  Torr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Arctic  and  Alaskan  Islands ; 
highest  Rocky  Mountains  from  Wyoming  to  Colorado  and  Eastern  Utah  ;  the 
latter  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  In  bath  forms,  the  pectinate  lobes  of  the  wing- 
like border  of  the  nutlets  bear  a  few  rigid  bristly  points,  which  only  need  to 
turn  backwards  ta  be  glochidiate. 

•  «  3fi/osotidfaf  annua  (pauca  in  Amer.  Austr.  perennia) ;  foliis  linearibus, 

inferioribus  saepius  oppositis ;  corolla  alba ;  nuculis  haud  marginatis  pi.  m. 
rugosis.    (Species  inter  se  ambigusa.) 

E.  PLBBEiuM  A.  DC.  Procumbens,  sparsiflorum;  calyce  pedicello  duplo 
longiore  corollas  limbum  parvulum  sequante;  nuculis  glabris  grosse  rugoso- 
reticulatis  lineam  longis  OTato-trigonis  dorso  versus  apicem  angustatnm  carina- 
tis.  —  Uihotpermum  plebeium  Cham.  &  Schlecht  Unalaska  and  other  Alaskan 
Islands,  Chamtsso,  Harrington.  Crests  in  throat  of  the  small  corolla  incon- 
spicuous and  smooth. 

E.  Chorisianum  DC.  DifFusum,  mox  procumbens ;  foliis  inferioribus  op- 
positis ;  floribus  laxe  racemosis  hinc  inde  f oHoso-bracteatis ;  pedicellis  saltern 
inferioribus  calyce  2-4-plo  longioribus  patentibus  fnlvo-hirsutis;  coroUn  lobis 
tubo  suo  longioribuft  calycem  multum  superantibus,  eristic  faucialibus  conspicuis 
luteia  pubescentibus ;  nuculis  rainoribus  minus  rugosis  papilloso-scabris  dorso  a 
basi  ad  apicem  subcarinatis ;  cicatrice  anguste  oblonga.  —  MffosotU  Chorinana 
Cham.  &  Scldeclit.  Eritrichium  conmitifnlium  Kellogg  in  Proc.  Calif.  Acad. 
2,  p.  103,  fig.  51.  Bothriotpenni  sp.  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  no.  1874.  —  CalifomU, 
along  the  coast. 

£.  ScouLBRi  A.  DC.  Erectum,  gracile,  spitfaameum  ad  pedale;  spicia 
nudis  saepe  gemmatis  demum  strictis  oonfertifloris ;  pedicellis  brevissimis  erec- 
tis ;  calyce  fructifero  subclauso ;  corolla  praecedentis  vel  minore ;  nuculis  minor- 
ibus  (semilineam  longis)  rugosis  glabratijs  late  ovatis,  cicatrice  rotunda.*— 
Mjfosods  Chorisiana  Lehra.  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.-Am.,  non  Cham.  M.  ScouLeri 
Hook.  &  Am.  Bot.  Beech,  p.  870.  Eritrichinm  pielfeium  Torr.  Bot.  Wliipp.  p.  68, 
non  DC.  E.  Chorisianum  (no.  408),  plebeium  (406)  &  CaHfornicnm^  pro  parte, 
Gray,  PI.  Hall,  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  8,  p.  897.  —  Oregon  and  California,  along 
and  near  the  coast 

E.  Californicum  DC.  Biimciale  ad  subpedale,  ^flbsum;  floribus  sub- 
sessilibus  demum  sparsis  plerisque  folio  subtensis;  corolla  minima  calyce 
(fructifero  subpatulo)  vix  longiore,  cristis  fauctalibus  incoaspieuis  fere  glabris, 
lobis  tubo  suo  breTioribus ;  nucuUa  orato-oblongia  transversim  rugosis  scabridis ; 
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of  their  having  been  desoribed  from  time  to  time  in  a  piece-meal  way, 
and  bj  several  diflfereot  hands. 


Miis  fere  onmibiM  altemis  panmlit.  —  Mi/twtU  Caii/omka  Fisch.  ft  Mejer.  — 
California  and  Oregon  to  New  Mexico  and  Saskatchawan. 

[E.  Kisioii  Watton  (vide  p.  60)  maj  be  found  to  belong  to  this  section,  when 
mature  trait  is  known.} 

§  2.  Plaoiobotbrts.  {Plagiobalhryi  Ylach,  ft  Meyer,  A.  DC.)  Nucula  gyno- 
basi  hemispheric8B  niedio  uf&xm,  ovato-trigonei  tubito  acutsB,  pi.  m.  incurvse, 
traniversim  rugosae,  ventre  medio  concaro  ad  ineertionem  ttrophiolato,  stro- 
phiola  persistente :  ovulum  amphitropum.  HerbiB  annuas,  parvula,  villoeo- 
hirsutae,  floribut  EuerUridui, 

Four  North  American  species  can  be  made  out,  one  of  whiclA  also  Chilian, 
and  there  is  a  fifth,  E,  tinetorium  A.  DC,  in  Chili ;  the  latter  with  commonly 
bracteate  and  scattered  flowers,  and  nutlets  only  half  as  large  as  in  E.  fulvum. 
The  granulation  or  murication  of  the  surface  of  the  nutlets  is  too  variable  aad 
inconstant  for  specific  characters. 

«  Nucuhe  plus  minus  opaois,  Hneis  angnstls  irregnlaribus  elevatis  rugosn. 

£.  rn.viJM  A.  DC.  Spithamieam  ad  pedale;  pube  fulva  in  calydbus 
rof a ;  spicis  demnm  laxis ;  nuculis  opacis  lineis  elevatis  grosse  rugosis,  carina 
dorsali  tIx  conspicna.  —  Mt/ontis  fidva  Hook,  ft  Am.  Dot.  Beech,  p.  88  ft  869. 
Pk^iobothrys  rufitcens  Fisch.  ft  Meyer,  Ind.  Seni.  Petrop.  1885,  p.  46 ;  A.  DC. 
Prodr.  10,  p.  184.  Bothriaperm  sp.  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  no.  1878.  — Chili,  Cali- 
fbmia  and  Oregon.  - 

E.  CANESCBirs.  Pube  etiam  calycis  albida ;  spicis  demum  ciongatis ;  nuculis 
subopads  lineis  elevatis  tongioribus  dorso  transrersim  rugosis.  —  MyoaotU  cymosa 
Nutt,  an  unpublished  name  mentioned  in  Hook.  Kew  Jour.  Bot  8,  p.  294. 
PiagwboUuys  camtcem  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  no.  1871,  p.  826.  —  Califomia,  Doug- 
las, Coulter,  Fremont,  Hartweg;  Oregon,  Tolmie,  Nuttall,  E.  Hall.  Apparently 
found  only  towardit  the  coast.  The  nutlets  incline  to  dehisce  down  the  ventral 
ridge  to  the  insertion.  This  species  is  in  Coulter's  Collection,  no.  511.  It  is 
also  in  that  of  Douglas,  a  stout  and  very  leafy  form.  Jt  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  either  the  pUnt  referred  in  Bot  Beechey,  p.  869,  to  Mjfo$otiM  flacdda,  or  else 
the  if.  murvMta  Hook,  ft  Am. 

«  «  NuculsB  (latoK>Tat8e)  vitreo-nitidss,  lineis  aognstissimis  fere  rectis  inter 
rugas  transversales  applanatas  exsculpCe :  ooroUs  parv». 

E.  TiKBLLUM.  Molliter  hirsutum,  pube  superne  prae^ertim  calycis  fhtra; 
CKuUbos  e  rosula  folioram  radicalium  ereetis  s»pius  exiguis ;  foliis  hito-linearibus 
sen  oblongD-lanceolatis ;  spicis  brevibns  vel  intemiptis  bast  tantum  foiiatis ; 
nuculis  maturis  nitentibus  albb  basi  et  apice  subito  contractis  quasi  cruciatis, 
facte  concava,  rugis  dorsalibus  muricatis. — Myo$otU  (Dasymorpha)  tenella  Nutt. 
in  Hook.  Kew.  Jour.  Bot.  1.  c.  p.  296.  Eritrichium  fulvum  WaU.  Bot  King, 
p.  248,  ft  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  8,  p.  897,  non  A.  DC.  —  British  Columbia  to 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  California,  and  through  Idaho  and  Nevada. 
The  mature  nutlets  have  the  aspect  of  vitreous  enamel ;   the  close  transverse 
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Cynoglossum  occidentale.     01  Virginico  potias  quam  01  grandi 
affine,  scabrido-hirsutum ;  caule  viz  ultrapedali  ad  apicem  fere  foliato ; 


rugae  run  nearly  unbroken  and  straight  across  the  broad  back  from  the  low 
dorsal  ridge  to  tlie  margin. 

£.  ToRBBYi.  Hispido-hirsutum,  pube  etiam  calycis  albida ;  cauHbus  diffusis, 
ramis  floridis  usque  ad  apicero  ssepius  foliosis ;  foliis  oblongis,  superioribus  inter 
flores  ;  nuculis  albidis  nitidulis  apice  tantum  contractis,  nigis  latis  Isevissimis.  — 
Sierra  Nevada,  California ;  in  or  near  the  Yosemite  Vallej,  Torrey,  a  form  with 
rather  erect  flowering  stems  and  spicate  inflorescence,  the  bracts  hardly  exceed- 
ing the  flowers  :  Sierra  Valley,  Lemmon  (1874),  much  branched  from  tlie  root, 
diffusely  spreading,  the  flowering  branches  equally  leafy  to  the  top,  the  upper 
leaves  among  and  beyond  the  scattered  flowers.  Nutlets  rather  larger  than  in 
E,  tenellum,  so^what  over  a  line  long,  destitute  of  the  cruciform  outline  (like 
that  of  the  club  of  cards),  and  of  the  sharp  murication,  but  at  the  margin 
sometimes  obsoletely  tuberculate. 

§  8.  PiPTOCALYX.  {PiptocalyxToTT.)  Nuculte,  gynobasis,  etcetera  ^ryntV?ibVe.' 
calyx  5-fi(lus  circumscissus,  basi  membranacea  quasi  5-crenulata  persistente : 
corolla  fauce  prorsus  nuda :  flores  foUoso-bracteati  sessiles. 

E.  ciRCUMScissDM.  Annuum,  pusillum,  diffUsum,  albido-hispidum ;  foliis 
angusto-linearibus,  raroealibus  floribusque  alaribus  et  subaxillaribus  confertis ; 
staminibus  medio  tubi  coroUss  albs  insertis ;  nuculis  oblongo-ovatis  IsBvissimis 
nitidis  gynobasi  subulato-pyramidatse  angulo  ventrali  a  basi  fere  ad  apicem 
adnatis;  semine  amphitropo-pendulo.  —  Lithospermumf  circunucissum  Hook.  & 
Am.  Bot.  Beech,  p.  870.  Piptocalyx  circumscissus  Torr.  Bot.  Wilkes,  Phan. 
Pacif.  p.  414,  t  12  B ;  Wats.  Bot.  King,  p.  240.  Southeastern  California 
through  the  interior  desert  region  to  Washing^n  and  Wyoming  Territories. 

§4.  Kbtnitzkia.  (Krynitzkia  Fisch.  &  Meyer,  cum  spp.  Eritrichii  DC,  etc.) 
NuculsB  gynobasi  elatas  ssepius  angustse  ("  styli  basi"  auctorum)  angulo 
ventrali  a  basi  ad  medium  vel  ad  apicem  usque  affixffi,  cicatrice  aut  angus- 
tissima  aut  infeme  latiore  pi.  m.  exarata:  semen  aut  amphitropum  aut 
rarius  fere  anatropum  {E.  leucophoso  excepto) :  corolla  alba  fere  semper  parva: 
calyx  5-partitus  persistens,  in  spp.  genuinis  cum  fructu  incluso  articulo 
quandoque  secedens. 

•  Eukrynitzkia :  annua,  calyce  hispidissimo,  stylo  brevi :  nuculas  immarginata 
lateribus  obtusis  vel  rotundatis, 

••-  Angulo  ventrali  cicatrice  vel  sulco  angustissimo  percurso  gynobasi  fere  subu- 
latss  afiixss. 

«^  Pusillum,  hirsuto-canescens ;  floribus  minimis  congestis  folioso-bracteatis ; 
corollse  fauce  nuda ;  nuculis  IsBvibus ;  calyce  fructifero  diu  persistente. 

E.  MiORANTHUM  Torr.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  141.    Utah  to  W.  Texas. 
4^  •»-»  Parvula ;  floribus  in  spiels  demum  elongandis ;  calyce  setoao-hispido  ssepius 
cum  fructu  secedente. 

E.  oxTCARTUM.  Hirsuto-caucscens,  g^cile,  spithamseum  ad  pedale;  foliis 
angustissime  linearibus;   spicis  demum  strictis  confertifloris ;  corollse  parvso 
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foliis  yiridibos  oblongis  laooeolatisve  plerisque  obtusis  cum  apicolo,  in- 
ferioribus  spathulatis  inferne  sensim  in  petiolum  alatum  attenuatis, 


fiiQce  nuda ;  setis  caljcis  apice  subuncioatU ;  nucola  fertili  eepissime  unica 
OFato-lanceolata  acuminata  IsBTissima  sesquilineam  longa  gynobasi  2-8-plo  lon- 
giore,  bqIco  tenui.  —  Common  in  Oregon  and  California ;  often  confounded  with 
or  mistaken  for  the  next,  as  in  the  collections  of  Douglas  and  Hartweg. 

£.  LEiOGARPUM,  WatsoD,  Bot.  King,  p.  244.  Ilispidum ;  corollas  cristis  faud- 
alibus  manifestis ;  nuculis  4  ovatis  seu  oblongo-ovatis  acutis  Iffivissimis  nitentibug 
grnobasi  subulatse  altius  adnatis  et  paullo  longioribus.  —  Krynitzkia  leiocarpa 
Fisch.  &  Meyer.  Myosatis  flaccida  Dougl.  in  Hook.  California  to  British 
Colombia  and  Saskatchawan. 

E.  MURicuLATDM  (A.  DC  ?)  TooT.  Bot  Wilkes,  1.  c.  p.  416,  1. 18  A.  My- 
oaotU  muricata  Hook.  &  Am.  ?  A  prsecedente  i>er8imili  differ!  nuculis  ssepe 
m^joribus  latloribus  granulato-  vel  muriculato-scabris,  cicatrice  parum  latiore.— 
Same  range  as  the  last,  but  not  known  so  far  northward  or  eastward.  To  this 
belong  many  specimens  referred  by  Dr.  Torrey  to  tlie  next  species,  and  also 
to  referred  by  Watson  in  Bot.  King.  Expl.  Perhaps  the  MyoaoLis  muricata  of 
Huiz  &  Pa  v.,  and  Eritrichium  alyssoidea  DC,  of  Chili,  are  the  same  thing.  Very 
likely  this  species  is  not  Hooker  and  Nuttall's  Myo80ti$  muricataf  as  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  Douglas's  Califomian  collection.  The  plants  which  I  possess  of  that 
collection,  upon  one  or  the  other  of  which  M.  mttricata  would  seem  likely  to  have 
been  founded,  are,  one  of  them  my  E.  oxycaryum^  which  is  more  probably  what 
was  referred  to  M.  flaccida ;  the  other  one,  E.  canescens  without  fruit,  which 
therefore  may  represent  A£.  muricata  Hook.  &  Arn. 

£.  ANOusTi FOLIUM  Tori*.  Spithamsum,  diffusum,  setis  rigidis  hispidissimum 
aspius  cum  pilis  moUioribus ;  foliis  angusto-linearibus ;  floribus  in  spicas  elon- 
gandas  etiam  fructiferas  confertas  arete  sessilibus ;  calycis  fructiferi  persistentis 
segmentis  lineari-filiformibus  erectis ;  corollae  parvse  cristis  faucialibus  prominu- 
lis;  nuculis  (hand  ultra  semilineam  longis)  oblongo-ovatis  crebre  minuteque 
granuLatis  ventre  sulco  ab  apice  ad  basim  sensim  latiore  gynobasi  conico- 
subulatsB  affixis.  —  Pacif.  R.  R.  Exped.  5,  p.  863,  Bot.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  141. 
W.  Arizona  and  adjacent  part  of  California.  It  is  no.  600  of  Coulter's  collec- 
tion ;  and  no.  76  of  that  of  Xantus  in  Lower  California  was  correctly  referred 
to  it.  But  specunens  of  other  species,  notably  of  the  preceding,  have  been  con- 
founded with  it. 

••-  1-  NuculsD  {E.  Texano  excepto)  cicatrice  latiore  breviore  excavata  gynobasi 
angusto-pyramidatss  vel  subulato-conicao  afiOxaB :  corolla  parva. 

**  Calycis  scgmcnta  lanceolata  baud  incrassata :  nuculie  4  consimiles,  trian- 
gulari-ovats,  dorso  muricato-granulatse,  vix  ultra  semilineam  longss. 

E.  pcsiLLUM  Torr.  &  Gray  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  2,  p.  (171)  15.  Pygmaeum ; 
corollas  cristis  faucialibus  evanidis ;  nuculis  angulis  lateralibus  acutis,  faciebus 
intemis  concavis  hevibus,  angulo  ventrali  cicatrice  lanceolata  infra  apicem  evan- 
ids.  —  New  Mexico  and  borders  of  Texas. 

£.  BispiDUM  Buckley  in  Proc.  Acad.  Philad.  1861,  p.  462.  Spithamieum, 
dnereo-hispidom,  ramosissimum ;  ibliis  Unearibus ;  spiels  paniculatis  laxis  siepe 
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snperioribus  basi  lata  sessillbiu  semi-amplezicaulibaB ;  peduncnlo  brevi- 
uscido;  cyma  niida  parvula;  corolle  tubo  (lin.  2-3  Icmgo)  caljcis  IoIns 


foliatis ;  corolls  cristis  faucialibus  prominolis ;  nacnfis  hand  angulatis  usque  ad 
cicatricem  sat  magnam  deltoideara  excavatam  muricato-granulatis.  —  E.  helio- 
tropioides  Torr.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  140,  exd.  syn.  DC.  &  pi.  Berland.  E.  griKum 
ToiT.  in  herb.  Amninckia  sp.  ?  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  no.  167.  Southwestern 
Texas  to  New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  Very  different  from  Aniipkytum  heUatro- 
ptoides  A.  DC,  with  which  Dr.  Torrey  confounded  it.  (No.  1672  of  Wright's 
collection  is  cited  by  mistake  or  misprint  as  1612.)  Fruiting  calyx  densely 
hispid,  little  more  than  a  line  long,  closed,  detached  by  an  articulation  at  full 
maturity.  Scar  of  the  nutlets  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  face. 
Buckley's  specimens  (the  character  being  of  no  account)  show  that  this  (and  not 
E.  Textmum)  is  his  E,  hispidum, 

•«^  ^  Calyeis  segmenta  linearia,  obtusa,  setis  validis  hispida,  lin.  2-3  longa, 
fructiiera  clausa,  costa  valida  incrassata  indurata :  ducuIsb  heteromorpha, 
majores :  folia  subspathulata. 

E.  Tkxanum  a.  DC.  Subpedale ;  floribus  in  spicis  laxis  fere  aphyllis  subses- 
silibus ;  nuculis  8  abortiris,  unica  fertili  majuscula  oblongo-ovata  IsBvi  (minu- 
tissime  crebreque  puncticulata)  cicatrice  angustissima  infra  medium  gynobasi 
parvulas  conico-columnari  affixa.  —  Texas,  near  Austin,  &c.,  Drummond,  Wright, 
E.  Hall.  Fruiting  calyx  smaller  and  with  midribs  less  thickened  than  in  the 
next,  readily  separating  by  an  articulation. 

£;  CRASSiSBPALOM  Torr.  &  Gray,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  1.  c.  Spithamaeum ; 
floribus  plerisque  folioso-bracteatis  breviter  pedicellatis ;  calyce  fructifero  valde 
incrassato ;  nuculis  4  fertilibus,  3  muricato-granulatis,  quarta  majore  fere  IsbW, 
cicatrice  excavata  ovato-lanceolata.  —  W.  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  Nebraska 
and  Saskatchawan.  The  thickened  pedicel  wHh  fhiiting  calyx  persistent,  or 
very  tardily  separating  by  an  articulation. 

•«-•«>•«*  Noculffi  (immatursB)  a  basi  fere  ad  medium  gynobasi  lato-pyramidata 
affixa ;  corolla  majuscula,  limbo  kin.  3-4  lato. 

E.  KiNGii  Watson,  Bot.  King.  p.  243,  t.  23.  Eastern  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Mature  fruit  appears  not  to  have  been  collected.  It  may  refer  this 
peculiar  species  to  tlie  first  section  or  to  the  following  subdivision. 

•  »  Pseudo-Sfyosotis  A.  DC. :  perennia  vel  biennia,  floribus  pro  genere  amplis 
thyrsoideo-congestis,  cristis  faucialibus  corollae  prominentibus  fomicatis,  stylo 
MBpins  elongato,  antheris  lineari-oblongis :  nuctth»  triquetrsB,  angulis  acutis : 
gynobasis  pyramidato-subulata. 

•t-  Syncarpium  depresso-globosum,  e  nuculis  laavissimb  crassis  circumscriptione 
fere  semicirculari :  corolla  tubo  brevi  lato  intus  basim  yersus  annulo  10- 
squamulato  instructo :  spicsB  paniculatse  demum  elongandas. 

E.  Jamesii  Torr.  in  Marcy,  Rep.  p.  294.  E.  multkaule  Ton.  1.  c,  forma  hit> 
pida.  MffoaoHa  mffrttticoaa  Torr.  in  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  2,  p  225.  W.  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  to  Wyoming. 
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priinum  lineari-oblongis  longiore  lobis  siiis  2-8-plo  longiore ;  naculls 
mox  horizoQtalibus  tumido-convexis.  —  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  California,  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  and  Sierra  County,  J.  G. 
Lemmon. 

Pectocarta  DC.  The  radicle  is  certainly  not  centrifugal,  as 
stated  by  Alph.  DeCandolle,  in  Prodr.  10,  p.  1  and  p.  120,  foot-notes, 
but  centripetal,  as  declared  by  Torrey,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  4,  p.  124. 
Also  Cynogiossum  ptlosumf  NutU  Gren.  1,  p.  114,  cannot  be  PectO" 
carya  peniciUatOj  which  is  unknown  east  of  California.     It  is  doubt- 

«•-  •*-  Syncarpium    oToideo-pTramidatum :  ooroli»  annulus  obscurut :  thyrsus 
deosior  e  spiels  brevibus. 

£.  GLOMEBATUM  DC.  Bienne»  hispidam,  corollss  tube  caljcem  hispidissi- 
mom  baud  superante  lobis  parum  longiore  :  nuculis  dorso  tuberculato-nigosis. — 
Var.  HUMiLE ;  infeme  canescens  pube  molliore.  Saskatchawan  and  along  the 
higher  Rocky  Monntains  and  Sierras.  Nuttall  collected  and  gave  MSS.  names 
to  tome  very  dwarf  and  silky-canescent  forms,  which  appear  to  belong  here.  — 
Var.  HI8PIDIS8IMUM  Torr. :  subpedale ;  spicis  magis  evolatis  vel  paniculatis ; 
floribos  minoribus.  PUins  of  Upper  Missouri  to  New  Mexico.  A  more  distinct 
variety  is 

Var.  viBOATUM  Porter,  Syn.  Fl.  Colorad.  p.  102.  (E,  virgatum  Porter  in 
Hayd.  Report,  1870,  p.  479.)  Undique  hispidum ;  caule  stricto  1-d-pedaIi ; 
flomeruUt  ssepius  sessilibus  breFissimis  follis  fulcrnntibus  angusto-linearibus 
plenunque  multo  brevioribus  in  spicam  longissimam  virgatam  fuliosam  con- 
gestis.  —  Colorado  Territory,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
aod  up  to  8000  feet ;  Parry,  E.  HaU,  Porter,  &c. 

K.  ruLvocANKSCBXs.  Perenne,  humile,  cespitosum,  infeme  strigoso-vel 
•ubtomentoso-sericeum ;  corollse  tubo  calyce  aureo-seu  fulvo-hirsutissimo  lon- 
giore lobis  suis  2-d-plo  longiore ;  nuculis  granulato-scabris.  —  E.  glomeratum 
var.  1  Julvocanescens  Watson,  Dot.  King,  p.  243.  —  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  5-11,000  feet,  and  south  to  New  Mexico.  Intermediate  and  am- 
biguous between  the  var.  humiie  of  the  preceding  and  the  following. 

£.  LEOCOPB^UM  A.  DC.  Perenne  e  basi  ut  videtur  lignescente,  argenteo- 
■ericeum,  supeme  fulvo-hirsutum  ;  corollas  tubo  calycem  superante  lobis  2-8-pIo 
longioribus;  antheris  infrafaucialibus ;  stylo  longissimo;  nuculis  (lin.  11-2 
longis)  oTato-triquetris  lasvissimis  ebumeis.  —  J/yosof/s  Uucopluea  Dougl. ;  Hook. 
1.  c  t.  163.  Interior  dry  region,  from  the  borders  of  British  Coluihbia  to  Oregon, 
E.  California,  and  S.  Utah.  The  flowers,  said  in  Hooker's  Flora  to  be  white, 
are  certainly  sometimes  yellow. 
»  «  «  Pterygium.    Fere  EuhyniukifB,  sed  nuculis  aut  tribus  aut  omnibus  ala  cre- 

nata  vel  pectinatilobata  circumdatis :  annua,  calyce  fructifero  modo  generis 

erecto,  lobis  ovatis. 

E.  PTEROCARTOM  TorT.  Bot.  Wilkcs,  p.  416,  t.  18  B ;  Wats.  Bot.  King,  p, 
245.  —  Var.  pectinatum,  forma  alis  f ructus  pectinatomultifidis.  —  Dry  interior 
legkm,  Washington  Territory  to  Arizona  and  the  borders  of  Texas.  The  var. 
8.  Utah,  Parry. 
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less  Echinospermum  Redowshiu  All  the  species  of  Pectocarya  in  the 
Prodromus  appear  to  be  forms  of  P.  lateriflora,  except  P.  peniciUatOj 
and  even  that  may  pass  into  forms  of  the  other  species. 

in.    Synopsis  of  North  American  Species  of  Physalis. 

The  North  American  flora  hardly  contains  a  more  difficult  genus  for 
its  size  than  PhysaUs,  A  painstaking  study  of  all  the  materials  at  my 
command  leads  to  the  results  which  are  expressed  in  the  following 
synopsis. 

PHYSALIS  Linn. 

§  1.  Chamjephysalis.     Chamcesarachce*  sat  similis :  folia  nonnuUa 

•  SARACHA  Ruiz  &  Pav.  §  Chamasaracha.  Caljx  fructifer  fere  berba- 
ceut,  vix  venosus,  baccae  apice  tantum  nude  arete  conformis :  semina  rugoso- 
favosa  vel  puncticulata.  Herbie  parvulie  humiles  e  radice  perenni;  folua 
angustioribus  basi  in  petiolum  marginatum  cuneatc^attenuatis  aut  subinteger- 
rimis  aut  inciso-pinnatifidis ;  pedicellis  solitariis  rarius  geminis  filiformibua  post 
anthesin  refractis. 

»  A  basi  ramosas,  diffusas  vel  decumbentes :  semina  favosa. 

S.  80RD1DA.  Withaniaf  sordida  Dun.  in  DC.  Prodr.  18,  p.  456.  Sofanttm 
coniodes  Moricand  ex  Dun.  1.  c.  p.  64.  —  The  two  species  of  the  Prodromus  are 
founded  upon  the  same  (less  villous,  but  more  pubescent)  form  of  a  common 
Texano-Mexican  species. 

S.  CoBONOPUS.  Solanum  Coronojms  Dun.  1.  c.  p.  64.  Withan>'a  1  Coronopua 
Torr.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  155.  A  related  but  more  widely  diffused  species.  It  ex- 
tends westward  to  Arizona  (Dr.  Palmer,  &c.)  and  Southern  Utah,  Capt.  Bishop. 

S.  ACUTiFOLiA  Miers  in  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1849.  &  III.  S.  Am.  PI.  2, 
p.  19,  described  from  a  fragment  in  herb.  Houk.  of  no.  598  of  Coulter's  Cali- 
fomian  collection,  I  have  not  seen,  nor  any  Califomian  plant  of  the  kind. 
Not  improbably  it  was  collected  in  what  is  now  Arizona,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
S.  Coronopus;  but  the  description  does  not  well  accord  ;  for  the  leaves  are  said 
to  be  very  acuminate,  the  peduncle  somewhat  2-flowered,  this  and  the  pedicel 
together  only  half  an  inch  long,  and  anthers  as  long  as  the  filament. 

«  Caules Jirevissimi  conferti,  subsimplices :  semina  Iseviuscula,  plana. 

S.  NANA.  Hand  viscosa,  pube  brevi  adpressa  subcinerea,  subcsespitoeo- 
dcpressa;  foliis  in  caulibus  1-8  uncialibus  confertis  ovato-lanceolatis  sen  ob- 
longo-ovatis  acutiusculis  subintegerrimis  basi  rotundata  vel  cuneata  in  petiolum 
longum  marginatum  decurrentibus ;  pedicellis  filiformibus  petiolis  brevioribus ; 
corolla  ut  videtur  alba  cserulescente  ultra  semipollicem  diametro.  —  California, 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Nevada  Co.?  Kellogg  (distrib.  Kellogg  and  Harford, 
uo.  711^),  Sierra  Co.,  J.  G.  Lemmon.  The  fruit,  recently  communicated  by  the 
latter,  is  a  rather  dry  globose  berry,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  girt  and 
almost  enclosed  by  the  hemispherical  thin  calyx.  The  aflinity  to  PhyudU 
grandijlora  is  not  remote. 
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nnuato^pinoatifida,  omnia  basi  cuneato-atteDoata :  corolla  plano- 
rotata,  violacea:  anthersB  luteas  ovali-oblongae :  semina  parum 
numerosa  majuscula,  dorso  crassiore  subtuberculato-rugosa.  Planta 
juveDilis  atomis  papillisve  albidis  quasi  furfuraceis  oonspersa,  casterum 
glabra. 

1.  P.  LOB  ATA  Torr.  in  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  2,  p.  226,  &  Bot  Mex. 
Bound,  p.  152.  Solanum  luteifiorum  Dun.  in  DC.  Prodr.  13,  p.  64, 
at  least  as  to  var.  tulnntegrifolium,  I  have  not  the  Berlandierian 
numbers  cited  under  the  typical  form,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  species.  The  corolla  probably  is  never  yellow  in  the  living  plant. 
The  seeds  are  not  very  few,  as  Torrey  at  first  supposed,  but  are  pretty 
large.  The  aspect  of  this  small  and  low  species  is  peculiar  and  much 
like  that  of  ChanuBsaracha  ;  but  the  fruiting  calyx  is  that  of  a  true 
Physalis.  The  papillose  scurf,  in  place  of  pubescence,  is  peculiar,  but 
very  sparse  or  evanescent 

§  2.  EuPHTSALis.  Semina  plano-compressa  margine  angusto  Isevi. 
Nunquam  furfuraceo*atomiferse. 

m  Corolla  laete  alba  vel  cserulescens,  concolor,  late  rotata,  fauce  to- 
mentosa:  antherse  lutese  vel  cserulescentes :  calyx  fructifer  bacca 
repletus,  subglobosus :  pubes  simplex.    Annuae. 

2.  P.  GRANDiFLORA  Hook. ;  Gray,  Man.  ed.  5,  p.  881.  —  Michigan 
to  Saskatchawan.  Corolla  an  mch  to  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter. Pubescence  of  young  parts  villous  and  viscid.  Pedicels  often 
in  threes.     Orifice  of  fruiting  calyx  open  at  maturity. 

3.  P.  Wrightii.  Humilis,  diffuse  ramosa,  subglabra,  pube  minima 
perbrevi  parca ;  foliis  oblongis  plerumque  sinuato-dentatis  repandisve 
basl  acutis  (pollicaribus)  ;  pedicellis  filiformibus  fiore  calyceque  fructus 
(semipollicari)  longioribus  ;  corolla  ut  videtur  alba  diametro  ultra- 
semi  pollicari ;  antheris  aut  caeruleo  tinctis  aut  luteis  (in  sicco). — 
Prairies  along  the  San  Pedro  River,  Southwestern  Texas,  C.  Wright, 
no.  1 602.  Apparently  the  same  at  Fort  Yuma  on  the  Rio  Colorado, 
Schott,  Thomas,  in  herb.  Torr. ;  but  the  specimens  are  insufficient. 

«  •    Corolla  flavida,  luridi-ochroleuca,  seu  viridula,  fundo  fere  semper 

fusco  vel  brunneo-purpureo. 
•^  Annuae,  fere  glabrae,  nee  stellato-  nee  viscido-pubescentes :  anthene 

violaceie. 
4^  Parviflone :   calyx  fructifer  amp]  us  vesicarins,  primum  carinato- 

angulatus  basi  nmbilicatus,  maturitate  subrepletus,  dentibus  oonni- 

ventibus  dausus :  caules  ramiqae  insigniter  angulati :  petioli  elongati« 
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4  P.  OBSCURA  Michx.  (excl.  j3).  Divaricato-ramosissima ;  Ibliis 
late  deltoideo-ovatU  nanc  suboordatis  breviter  acuminatis  inasqualiter 
dentatis;  corolla  flavida  maculis  fusoo-purpureis ;  calyce  alte  5-fido, 
lobis  lanceolato-subulatis,  fructifero  ovato-pjramidato  Isevigato  5-cari- 
nato.  —  I  have  this  only  from  Key  West,  Blodgett,  and  E.  Texas, 
E.  Hall,  no.  603 ;  also  from  Cuba,  C.  Wright,  no.  3635,  referred  in  his 
**  Fl.  Cubana"  to  P.  puhescem.  I  suspect  it  may  be  P.  Brasiliensis  of 
Sendtner,  Fl.  Bras. ;  if  so,  his  '^corolla  unciali"  has  a  fraction  lefl  out. 
This  in  our  species  is  smaller,  or  at  least  shorter,  than  in  P,  angulcUcu 

5.  P.  ANGULATA  Linn.  Foliis  saepius  ovato-oblongis  e  basi  late 
cuneata  pi.  m.  laciniato-dentatis ;  pedicellis  filiformibus;  corolla  yiri- 
dula  immaculata ;  calyce  lobis  triangulatis  tubo  brevioribus,  fructifero 
10-angulato  angulis  5  primariis  carinatis  ovato-pyramidato  demum 
fructu  fere  repleto  globoso-ovato. 

Var.  LiNKiANA.  Foliis  dentibus  lanceolato-subulatis  elongatis  ma- 
gis  laciniatis ;  calycis  profundius  fissi  lobis  angustioribus. — P.  Linkiana 
Nees  in  Linnsea,  6,  p.  471. 

6.  P.  ^QUATA  Jacq.  f.  Eel.  2,  t.  137.  Ramosissima,  ereeta,  hinc 
inde  pilosula ;  foliis  plerisque  parvulis  ovatis  oblongisve  repandis  vel 
sinuato-dentatis ;  pedicellis  calyce  etiam  fiorifero  brevioribus ;  corolla 
lutea  fauce  maculata ;  calyce  lobis  latis  brevibus  ovato-triangularibus, 
fructifero  demum  globoso-ovato  10-nervio  pollieari  vel  minore.  —  P, 
Philadelphica  var.  mifwr  Dun.  in  DC.  1.  c.  ex  char.  &  hab.  —  Along 
the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States,  from  Texas  to  California : 
also  W.  Indian. 

-t-»-  -^-^  Mediocriflorae :  corolla  lin.  7-12  diametro :  calyx  fructifer  ultra- 
pollicaris  bacca  rubella  vel  purpurea  distentus,  ore  aperto. 

7.  P.  Philadelphica  Lam.  P.  chenopodifoUa  Willd.,  non  Lam. 
P.  atriplicifolia  Jacq.  Fragm.  t.  85,  ex  Nees. 

••-  •»-  Annuse  vel  perennes,  graveolentes,  pilis  viscidis  vel  glandulosis 
omnino  simplicibus  paten  tissimis  villosae  vel  pubescentes:  calyx 
fructus  ovato-pyramidatus  carinato-angulatus,  baccam  viridem  vel 
lutescentem  laxe  vestiens :  folia  ovata  vel  cordata. 

•^  Annuae :  anthers  saepissime  violaces :  pedioelli  plerumque  breves. 

8.  P.  PCBESCENS  Linn.  —  P.  prutnosa  Linn.  ?  (Flowering  speci- 
men in  herb.  Linn,  with  long  pedicels,  and  anthers  said  to  be  yellow, 
but  corolla  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  so  probably  not  no.  10,  but 
same  as  Dill.  Elth.  t.  9,  referred  here  in  Linn.  Syst.,  and  seemingly 
not  from  N.  America.)     P.  Barbadensis  Jacq.  Misc.  &  Ic.  Rar.  t.  39. 
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P,  oUcura  var.  viscido-pubescens  Michx.  1.  c     P.  hirsuta  &  P.  puhes- 
cens  Dun.  1.  c.  —  Corolla  small. 

P.  FCETKNs  Poir.,  or  at  least  of  Nees  and  of  Dunal,  comes  here,  and 
in  the  size  of  the  corolla,  &c.,  resembles  the  next ;  but  it  is  more  glan- 
dular, has  shorter  pedicels  and  blue  or  bluish  anthers,  and,  it  is  said,  an 
annual  root. 

■»-»•  Perennes :  antherae  sajpissime  luteae. 

9.  P.  ViRGiNiCA  Mill.  Graveolens,  visddo-villosa,  1-2-pedalis  e 
Burculis  filiformibus  repentibus ;  foliis  ovatis  seu  ovato-oblongis  subcor- 
datisve  ssepius  acutis ;  pedicellis  scepe  pollicaribus  calycem  fructus  raro 
aequantibus ;  corolla  expansa  fere  pollicem  diametro.  —  Mill.  Diet.  & 
Fig.  t.  206.  P.  heterophyUa  Nees.  P.  heterophylla^  nyctaginea,  & 
risctdo-pubescens  (excl.  syn.)  Dun.  in  DC.  I.e.  P,  vtscosa  Gray, 
Man.,  non  Linn.     Upper  Canada  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Var.  AMBiouA :  forma  major,  exiraie  hirto-villosa ;  antheris  viola- 
ceis.  —  Wisconsin,  Lapham,  to  Upper  Missoun  River,  Suckley,  and 
Lake  Winnipeg,  Bourgeau  (no.  1).  Two  or  three  other  perennial 
species  have  anthers  varying  to  bluish  or  violet. 

10.  P.  HRDBRiEFOLiA.  Odore  liaud  ingrato  redolens,  spithamoBa 
ad  pedalem  e  caudice  saepius  crasso,  crebre  viscido-pubescens,  saepe  in 
novellis  villosa;  foliis  rotundato-cordatis  nunc  subreniformibus  nunc 
fere  ovatis  grosse  parceque  angulato-dentatis  (semi-  ad  sesqui pollicem 
diametro) ;  ])ediceUis  (lin.  2-4  longis)  flore  fructuque  brevioribus ; 
corolla  semipollicem  diametro.  —  P.  Alkekengif  var.  digitalifoUa  (vix 
Dun.)  &  P,  mollis^  pro  parte,  Torr.  1.  c.  Rocky  hills,  &c.,  New  Mex- 
ico, 8.  W.  Texas,  Arizona,  and  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico.  This  is 
Wright's  no.  528  in  part,  1507,  and  IGOO,  the  latter  numbers  referred 
by  Dr.  Torrey  to  P.  mollis  Nutt,  which  is  a  stellate-downy  species. 

Var.  PUBEUULA,  differt  pube  brevi  densiore  subglandulifera  vix 
viscida,  caulibus  mox  decumbentibus.  —  Western  borders  of  Texas, 
Wright,  no  528,  in  part. 

•♦-•♦-  -K-  Perennes,  sajpius  humiles,  hand  viscidaa :  antherae  lute^,  in 
paucis  quandoquo  violaceo  sufTusse. 

•^  Aut  glaberrimoB  aut  cinereo-puberulentcc,  pube  nunquam  stellulata : 
folia  crassiuscula  basi  lata  vol  cordala  :  pedicelli  elongati  filiforraes  : 
corolla  luteola  concolor. 

11.  P.  GLABRA  Benth.  Bot  Sulph.  p,  30.  Known  only  from 
Lower  Califoniia :  distinguished  by  being  glabrous  even  to  the  calyx, 
and  the  leaves  inclined  to  hastate-lanceolate., 
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12.  P.  CBASSiFOLiA  Benth.  I.e.  Pube  minima  simplici  quasi  prui- 
nosa ;  foliis  (semi-sesquipoll.)  oratis  cordatisve ;  corolla  semipollicari. — 
P.  cardiophylla  Torr.  1.  c.  (fbrma  foliis  plerumque  majoribus  cordatis) 
&  in  Ives,  Colorad.  Exped.     Arizona  to  Lower  California. 

•(-*•  -^  Pube  molli  stellata  vel  ramosa  cinerascentes  vel  canesoentes: 
folia  pleraque  cordata  vel  ovata  basi  abrupta :  corolla  discolor :  calyx 
fructus  globoso-ovatus. 

13.  P.  Fendleri.  Pube  brevissima  partim  simplici  partim  ramosa 
pruinoso-subcinerea,  quandoque  subglandulosa ;  caulibus  e  caudice 
crasso  ramosis :  foliis  vix  pollicaribus  deltoideo-ovatis  seu  ovato-lance- 
olatis  vix  cordatis  sacpius  acutis  margine  nunc  undulato  nunc  sinuato- 
dentato ;  pedicellis  flore  brevioribus ;  corolla  semipollicem  diametro.  — 
P.  mollis  Torr.  I.e.  pro  parte.  Rocks  and  plains  of  New  Mexico, 
Fendler  (683),  Wright  (1599),  Thurber,  Bigelow,  and  north  to  Hue- 
fano  Mountains,  Parry. 

14.  P.  MOLLIS  Nutt  Pube  molli  multiramosa  vel  stellata  sspius 
implexa  cinereo-vel  canescenti-tomentosa ;  foliis  (l~2(  pollicaribus) 
ovatis  seu  rotundato-cordatis  obtusis  (imis  nunc  obovatis)  angulato-den- 
tatis  repandisve;  pedicellis  filiformibus  saepius  elongatis;  calyce  fructus 
plerumque  ultrapollicari ;  corolla  lin.  8-10  diametro.  —  Trans.  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc.  ser.  2,  5,  p.  194;  Torr.  1.  c.  pro  parte.  P,  tomentosa  Dun. 
I.e.  ?  non  Walt  Thickets  and  along  streams,  Arkansas  River  (Nuttall) 
to  Texas  and  adjacent  part  of  Mexico.  This  b  no.  241  of  Drummond's 
Texan  collection,  also  205,  in  a  less  canescent  form,  while  £•  llall's 
500  is  a  very  soft  and  densely  tomeutose  form. 

Var.  ciNERASCKNS.  Pube  parciori  saepius  breviore  minus  ramosa 
sordescenti-cinerea ;  foliis  rotundatis  vix  unquam  cordatis;  pedicellis 
nunc  filiformibus  fructiferis  ultrapollicaribus,  nunc  petiolo  breviori- 
bus. —  P.  PennsylvanicOy  var.  cinerascens  Dun.  in  DC.  1.  e.  p.  435. 
Texas  to  Mexico.  To  this  belongs  Drummond's  no.  175,  E.  HalFs 
no.  502,  &c  Also  Coulter's  Mexican  no.  1222  in  part,  the  other  por- 
tion represcntiDg  P.  gracilis  of  Miers  in  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  & 
111.  S.  Amer.  2,  p.  28,  t  39.» 

*  Two  species  were  received  by  us  under  this  number,  similar  in  aspect,  but 
abundantly  distinct :  one,  the  plant  above  described ;  the  other,  P*  gracilis 
Miers  (apparently  the  same  as  Ervendberg's  no.  215),  hirsute  with  simple-jointed 
hairs,  and  in  other  respects  also  agreeing  with  the  published  character  and 
figure.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  character  "  fllamentis  brevissimis  " 
is  contradicted  lx>th  by  the  detailed  description,  "  filaments  are  8  lines  long  and 
the  anthers  nearly  2  lines  long,"  and  by  the  plate.  Keither  the  one  nor  the  other 
well  accords  with  the  specimen. 
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♦♦  4-».  4-».  Pabe  nunc  atellulata,  nunc  simplici  rigidula,  nunc  vix  ulla : 
folia  (rarissime  subcordata)  saepissime  in .  petiolum  angustata :  stylus 
apice  vulgo  clavatus :  bacca  flavida  vel  rubella. 

a.  PlanUe  ammophilsB  plcrumque  maritimae,  caulibus  e  surculis  fili- 
fonnibos  repentibus :  calyce  fhictus  ovato-globosus. 

15.  P.  YiscosA  Linn.  Pube  brevi  stellulata  molli  undique  sub- 
dnerea,  primum  tomentulosa ;  fbllis  vulgo  ovalibus  seu  ovatis  raro 
Bubcordads  subintegerrimis.  —  Dill.  Elth.  t.  10;  Jacq.  Viud.  t  136. 
P,  Pennsylvanica  Linn.  P.  tomento$a  Walt.  Car.  P,  Jacquini  Link. 
P.  Walteri  Nutt  in  Jour.  Acad.  Philad.  7,  p.  112.  P,  maritima  M.  A. 
Curtis  in  Sill.  Jour.  ser.  2,  7,  p.  407.  P,  viscosci,  Jacquini,  decumbens, 
&  fusco-maculata  (Rouviile)  Dun.  in  DC.  —  Shore  of  Virginia?  and 
N.  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  species  was  no  doubt  founded  on  the 
Buenos- A jrean  plant,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  Linnaeus  ever  had  it  from 
^  Virginia."  The  plant  of  our  coast,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  what  Lin- 
naeus, in  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Species  Plantarum,  named 
P,  Pennsylvanica,  although  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  it  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  is  not  found  there.  His  herb,  specimen  is  "  Hort  Ups." 
I  find  nothing  to  distinguish  the  broader-leaved  North  American  plant 
from  the  South  American  ;  and  the  range  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a 
sub-maritime  species.  The  name  alludes  to  the  viscous  berry:  the 
herbage  is  not  viscid.  In  the  Manual  I  inadvertently  applied  the  name 
of  P.  viscosa  to  a  viscid-leaved  species,  P.  heterophylla  of  Nees. 

Var.  SPATHUL^FOLIA :  forma  foliis  spathulato-  seu  oblongo-lanceo- 
latis  in  petiolum  longius  attenuatb.  —  P,  pubescens  Gray  &  Engelm. 
PL  Lindh.  1,  p.  19.  P^  lanceolatOy  var.  spathulata  Torr.  Mex.  Bound. 
—  Sea-beaches  of  Florida  (Palmer)  and  Texas,  Drummoud,  Wright, 
Lindheimer,  Schott     Glabrate  forms  approach  and  may  pass  into, 

16.  P.  ANGC8TIPOLIA  Nutt  1.  c.  Viridis,  primum  tenuiterstellulato- 
pubescens  mox  glabrata,  vel  praster  margines  calycis  loborum  glaber- 
rima;  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatb  vel  oblanceolatis  ad  linearia  (2-3- 
poUicaribus)  in  petiolum  brevem  attenuatis :  corolla  calyceque  majus- 
culis.  —  Sandy  coast  of  W.  Florida  and  the  Keys. 

b.  Caules  e  caudice  crassiore  duriore  erecto  orti :  pube  hirsutula 
simplici  vel  pilis  panels  nunc  2-d-furcatis,  saepe  vix  ulla :  calyx 
fmctus  ovato-pyramidatus  basi  intrusus,  sesquipollicaris :  folia  ab 
oblongo-ovatb  ad  angusto-lanceolata. 

17.  P.  LAKCEOLATA  Michx.  Glabella  vel  hirsuta;  calyce  ssepins 
longius  hirsuta.  —  P.  pumila  Nutt.  in  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  1.  c 
P.  Pennsylvanica  Gray,  Man.  cd.  5,  p.  382,  pro  parte,  non  Linn.  ? 
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P.  ElUotti  KuDze  in  Linnaea,  20,  p.  33.  —  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Colorado. 

Var.  LiEviGATA.  Fere  glaberrima,  laevis  praeter  pilos  conicos  per- 
breves  ad  margines  foliorum  et  calycis ;  petiolis  sal  lougis ;  foliis  nunc 
ovatis  nunc  fere  linearibus.  —  P.  longifolia  Nutt.  1.  c.  P.  pumila  ? 
var.  So  nor  (B  Torr.  1.  c.  —  Nebraska  to  Texas  and  Arizona. 

Var.  niRTA.  Forma  hirsutior,  pilis  nonnullis  2-3-furcati8 ;  foliis 
ovatis  vel  oblongis. — Texas,  E.  Hall,  no.  501,  Kansas,  J.  A.  Carruth. 


IV.     Characters  of  various  New  Species. 

Ranunculus  oxtnotus.  Glaber,  perennis;  rhizomate  brevi  fibroso 
multicipiti  caules  laxos  4-5 -poll icares  1-2-foliatos  1-2-floros  profer- 
ente ;  foliis  radicalibus  confertis  subreuiformibus  nunc  cuneato-rotun- 
datis,  crenato-5-9-lobatis  longius  petiolatis,  caulinis  subsessilibus  late 
cuneatis  3-5-fidis,  lobis  oblongo-lanceolatis ;  petalis  saepe  6  obovatis 
basi  cuneatis  aureis  sepalis  pilosis  multo  majoribus ;  receptaculo  primum 
ovato  demum  cyliudraceo  crasso;  carpellis  perplurimis  lajvibus  semi- 
orbiculatis  compressis  dorso  acutissime  carinatis  stylo  brevi  subulato 
subrecurvo  aeuminatis.  —  California,  near  summit  of  Castle  Peak, 
Sierra  County,  at  9,000  feet,  J.  G.  Lemmon.  Radical  leaves  much 
crowded :  petioles  about  2  inches  in  length ;  the  blade  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Peduncles  2  or  3  inches  long.  Sepals  and  petals 
deciduous ;  the  latter  3  or  4  lines  long,  2  lines  broad,  deep  yellow;  scale 
at  base  of  the  claw  conspicuous.  Head  of  carpels  3  lines  long  in  flower ; 
in  fruit  half  an  inch  long,  the  apparently  fleshy  cylindraceous  receptacle 
smooth  and  hardly  areolate.  Ripe  carpels  a  line  long,  much  compressed, 
glabrous  or  occasionally  with  a  very  few  scattered  deciduous  hairs, 
acute-edged  both  dorsally  and  veutrally,  the  dorsal  margin  conspicu- 
ou>ly  carinate,  twice  the  length  of  the  subulate  flattened  style.  A 
strongly  marked  species,  allied  to  R.  Eschscholtzii  and  R,  nivalis. 

Ranunculus  Lemmoni.  /?.  alistncefolio  proximus,  subacaulis,  infeme 
villoso-pilosus ;  foliis  lanceolatis  linearibusve  integerrimis ;  pedunculis 
scapifoi'mibus  praslongis  (spithamoeis)  simplicissimis ;  petalis  spathulato- 
oblongis  parvulis;  carpellis  pubescentibus  turgidis  submembranaeeis 
rostro  brevissimo  subulato  inflexo  apiculatis  in  capitnlura  depresso- 
globosum  digestis.  —  Sierra  Valley,  California,  alt.  5000  feet,  J.  G. 
Lemmon.  Petals  3  or  4  lines  long,  narrow,  deep  yellow.  Sepals  tar- 
dily deciduous.  Mature  head  of  fruit  3  lines  high,  but  4  lines  broad ; 
the  turgid  and  somewhat  vesicular  carpels  1  ^  to  2  lines  in  length. 
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CoRYDALis  Caseana.  Procera  (2-3-pedali8)  e  radice  perenni, 
ramosa;  foliis  bi-tripiDnatis  subglaucis;  foliolis  obovatis  oblongisve 
mucronatis  plerisque  integerrimis  imis  subputioiulatis,  ultimis  decur- 
rt* Dti-conHuentibus  ;  racemis  ercctis  densifloris  nunc  paniculatis ;  brae- 
ters  plenimque  linearibas  pedicellum  brevem  vix  superantibus ;  corolla 
alba  apice  caerulescente,  calcare  crasso  recto  obtusissimo  horizontal!  vel 
adscendente  ;  capsula  ovali-oblonga  turgida  lasvi  stylo  gracili  subceqiii- 
longo  superata ;  semiiiibus  loevibus  turgidis. — Sierra  Nevada.  Californil^ 
first  detected  at  the  **  Big  Spring  **  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  Co.,  by 
J.  G.  Lemmon  and  Prof.  E.  L.  Case,  named  in  honor  of  the  latter 
at  Mr.  Lemmon's  suggestion.  [It  appears  that  it  was  several  years 
ago  detected  by  the  indefatigable  Bolander  on  Truckee  River,  near 
Trockee.]  This  remarkable  species  is  related  to  C  Scouleri  of 
Oregon.  It  has  a  similar  capsule,  abruptly  tipped  with  a  long  style 
and  a  large  stigma.  The  spur  is  nearly  as  long  (about  half  an  inch, 
and  double  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  flower),  but  not  at  all  tapering. 
The  corolla  is  said  to  be  "  creamy-white,  with  pale  blue  tips."  The 
leaflets  are  only  half  an  inch  in  length  and  are  mucronately  pointed. 

Staphtlea  Bolanderi.  Foliolis  3  late  ovalibus  vel  orbiculatis 
parum  acuminatis ;  petalis  ex  ungue  latissimo  modice  spathulato- 
dilatatis ;  genitalibus  exsertis.  —  Banks  of  St.  Cloud  River,  Shasta 
Co.,  California,  Bolander,  April,  1874.  Besides  the  points  men- 
tioned in  the  character,  which  clearly  distinguish  this  from  our  S, 
tri/oiiata,  the  more  filiform  filaments  are  quite  glabrous ;  thcfie  and 
the  long  styles  project  conspicuously,  being  almost  twice  the  length  of 
the  petals.  Fruit  not  seen.  We  have  now  five  species,  rather  equa- 
bly dispersed  round  the  world  in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  one 
eastern  and  one  in  Western  North  America,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  one  in  Europe.  Dr.  Bolander's  name  is  already  asso- 
ciated with  many  a  Califomian  plant  discovered  by  him.  I  am  glad  to 
have  it  commemorated  by  this  interesting  shrub. 

Astragalus  Pclsiferi.  Phaca,  Tnjlati:  multicaulis  e  radice 
perenni,  villosus ;  caulibus  decumbentibus  8ub{)edalibus  perplurimis ; 
stipolis  liberis  subulatis :  foliis  5-1 1  obovato-cuneatis  ssepius  emargi- 
natis  sabconfertis ;  pedunculis  3-5-floris  folio  plerumque  brevioribus ; 
pe<licellis  tenuibns  bracteae  subulaUs  cequilongis ;  calycis  longe  laxe 
villo^i  dentibiis  lineari-filiformibus  tubo  campanulato  duplo  longioribus ; 
corolla  alba  purpureo  tinct%  vexillo  apice  bilobo ;  legumine  baud  stipi- 
tato  ovato  acute  pubescente  membranaceo  vesicario  5-8-ovulalo  3-5- 
^rmo  suturis  baud  introflexis  prorsus  uniloculari.  —  Sierra  and 
Plumas  Counties,  California,  Mrs.  Pulsifer-Ames  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Lem- 
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moD.  Leaflets  about  3  lines,  flowers  3  or  4  lines,  and  legame  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  legume  refers  this  well-marked  species  to 
the  Injtati  section,  but  it  has  no  particular  resemblance  to  any  other 
species.  I  wish  it  to  bear  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  two  valued  corre- 
spondents who  discovered  and  communicated  it,  namely,  Mrs.  Pulsifer- 
Ames,  to  whom  and  to  Mr.  Lemmon  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  botany  of  Sierra  and  Plumas  Counties  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Prunus  (Emplectocladus)  FA8CICULATA.  EmpUctocladus  fosci- 
culatus  Torr.  PI.  Frem.  in  Smiths.  Contr.  p.  10,  t.  5.  To  this  (not- 
withstanding the  more  marked  presence  of  a  style  and  the  ovules  not 
really  suspended  from  the  summit  of  the  cell)  I  venture  to  refer  a 
flowering  specimen  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona  by  Dr. 
Newberry,  fruiting  ones  collected  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  (at  St. 
George)  by  Dr.  Palmer,  in  1871,  and  both  flowering  and  fmiting 
ones  from  the  latter  district,  no.  56  of  Y^r,  Parry's  collection  in  1874. 
A  thin  disk  lines  the  tube  of  the  short-campanulate  calyx  up  to  the 
origin  of  the  calyx  teeth,  the  edge  of  which  is  slightly  free  or  salient. 
The  flowers  in  the  specimens  at  hand  appear  to  have  a  sterile  ovary, 
but  in  most  cases  surmounted  by  a  rather  slender  style  longer  than  it. 
Dr.  Torrey's  figure  appears  to  represent  a  fertile  ovary ;  but  our  fruit 
shows  a  style  a  line  and  a  half  in  length.  Otherwise  Dr.  Torrey's 
Emplectocladus  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  plant  before  us,  and 
it  came  from  the  same  district.  The  fruit  is  globular,  5  or  6  lines 
long,  hirsute-toroentose ;  sarcocarp  very  thin,  in  the  dry  state  coria- 
ceous :  putameu  globular,  smooth,  and  even,  neither  suture  prominent. 
Leaves  involute-couduplicate  in  vernation*  —  Having  recently  been 
favored  with  a  fi-agment  and  flower  from  Dr.  Torrey's  original  speci- 
men of  Emplectocladus^  the  suspected  identity  is  verified.  This  name 
may  now  be  appropriated  to  the  group  of  American  species  of  which  I 
had  referred,  one  to  Amt/gdalus,  and  others  to  Mtcrocerasus  of  Webb, 
but  which  form  a  well-marked  section  by  themselves.* 

♦  PRUNUS  §  Emplkctocladds.   Flores  foliiR  co»tanei,  e  geminis  monanthis 
nunc  dianilus  squamoeis.    Calyx  brevi-campaDulatug.    Drupa  velutina  came 
tenui,  putaiiiine  saepios  laevi  baud  foraminuloso.     Folia  parva,  plerumque  fasci- 
culata,  vernatione  conduplicata. 
§  1.    Flores  sat  mnjores  :  petala  nibentia  et  putamen  sub-mgulosuro  bine  acute 

cariiiatum  Persicte. 

P.  Andeusonii  Gray  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  7,  p.  S67 ;  Watson,  Bot.  King,  p.  79. 
§  2.    Flores  parvi,  petalis  parvulis  albis,  staminibus   10-16*  stylo  sat  brevi : 

putamen  subglobosum,  Isve,  immarginatum. 
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Itesia  Webbbri.  Humilis,  laxe  villosa ;  foliis  plerisque  radicali- 
bas,  lamina  circnmscriptione  oblonga  petiolo  filiformi  breviore,  foliolis 
approximatis  quasi-verticillutis  nempe  sessiHbus  2-5-partitis,  segmentis 
lioearibus  integeirimis*  rarove  bifidis ;  scapo  decumbente  spithamaeo 
Tersns  medium  foliis  2  oppositis  paucifoliolatis  instructo ;  cyma 
confertiflora  folioso-bracteata ;  pedicellis  demum  caljce  longioribus; 
calyds  segmeDtis  aocessoriis  linearibus  (raro  bipartitis)  vera  baud 
equantibus ;  petal  is  flavis  oblongts  demum  lauceolatis  basi  atlenuatis 
yiz  unguiculatis  caljoem  adsequantibus ;  staminibos  5  oppodtisepalis 
(nunc  2-3  oppositipetalis  additis) ;  filameutis  demum  petala  6ubae« 
quantibus  subulato-filiformibos ;  carpellis  3-4 ;  sty  lis  parum  lateral  ibus. 
—  In  ravines,  &c.,  Sierra  and  Indian  Valleys,  California,  at  elevation 
of  aboat  5,000  feet^  Dr.  Webber,  J.  G.  Lemmon.  A  neat  and  very 
distinct  little  species,  most  resembling  I,  unguiculcUa  in  the  leaflets ; 
but  these  are  crowded  on  an  inch  or  less  of  the  rachis,  and  the  vil- 
losity  is  less  dense  and  silky;  also  the  petals  smaller  and  bright 
yellow.  It  was  first  found  hear  the  residence  of  Dr.  Webber,  the 
owner  of  Webber  Lake,  a  gentleman  much  interested  in  natural  his* 
tory,  and  who  has  efficiently  furthered  botanical  research  in  the  very 
interesting  district  in  which  he  is  almost  the  oldest  settler.  Wherefore 
this  new  species  may  most  appropriately  bear  his  name. 

Mentzelia  (Econide)  urens  Parry  in  herb.  Suberecta,  ramosa, 
seds  urentibus  simplicibus  e  basi  papilliformi  cum  glochidiatis  multi- 
barbellatis  hispidissima ;  foliis  rotundatis  insequaliter  subdentatis  penni- 
nerviis,  iuferioribus  petiolatis,  snmmis  basi  semiamplexicauli  sessiH- 
bus ;  pednnculis  pedicellisque  brevibus  subcorymbosis ;  floribus  amplis ; 
petalis  albis  obovatis  mucrone  ssepius  hispido-penicillato  apiculatis 
calycis  lobos  lanceolatos  subduplo  (stamina  innumera  longe)  superan- 
dbus;  filamentb  basi  coalitis. — Eucnide  lobata  Torr.  Bot.  Whipp. 
p.  33,  non  Gray,  PI.  Lindh.    Arizona  and  Utah :  rocky  ravines  of 

•  Folia  integerrima,  obtusa  vel  retusa,  eglandulosa. 

P.  FASCicuLATA.  {Emptectoclodus  fascicuiatui  Torr.  Fi.  Frem.  p.  10,  t  6.) 
Folia  lineari-spathulata,  fere  sessilia,  obsolete  triplineryia. 

P.  Ml  NUT  I  FLORA  Engelm.  in  PI.  Lindh.  Folia  oblonga  seu  elliptica,  petio* 
lata,  penninervia,  venulosa :  flores  miniaii. 

•  •  Folia  glanduloso^enticulata,  petiolata :  flores  minimi. 

P.  MiCROpRTLLA.    {AmygdoloM  microphyUa  HBK.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6,  p.  245, 
1664.)    Mexico. 
1 8.  ?    Flores  mnjuscnli,  petalis  sat  amplis  albis,  stylo  longo ;  folia  cum  calycis 

lobis  creberrime  glandulo60>denticulata,  vemationo  convolativa  ? 

P.  0LAXDUL08A  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  t  288. 
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the  Colorado  near  the  confluence  of  Williams  River,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Bigelow,  1854,  and  in  the  same  district  by  Dr.  Parry  in  1867,  winter 
vestiges  only  ;  near  St.  George,  Southern  Utah,  Dr.  Parry,  in  blossom. 
A  showy  species,  well  worth  cultivating ;  the  white  petals  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length.  Peduncles  rather  short,  mostly  3-flowered  and  wiih 
pedicels  not  longer  than  the  turbinate  calyx-tube.  Capsule  half  an 
inch  long,  broad  and  short,  somewhat  turbinate.  Seeds  very  numerous 
and  minute,  narrow-oblong,  ribbed. 

Mentzelia  (Trachtphytum)  Torreyi.  Hispidulo-scaberrima, 
humilis,  confertim  ramosissima ;  ramis  demum  candidis ;  foliis  angustis 
margin ibus  revolutis,  caulinis  tri-  (-5-?)  fidis,  lobis  lanceolatis,  rame- 
alibus  integerrimis  linearibus  sursum  sensim  subulato-attenuatis ;  flori- 
bus  subsessilibus ;  calycis  tubo  cum  capsula  brevissime  oblongo  utrinqne 
truncato,  limbo  5-partito,  lobis  lineari-subulatis  petalis  totidem  confor- 
mibus  (albis?)  spathulato-lanceolatis  staminibusque  circ.  25  subdimidio 
brevioribus ;  filamentis  omnibus  filiformibus ;  stylo  3-partito ;  ovulis  7; 
seminibus  (lineam  longis)  turgidis  pyriformi-oblongis  parum  tetragonis 
subrugosis  nigris.  —  Sterile  saline  plains  of  Humboldt  County,  Nevada, 
collected  only  by  the  late  Dr.  Torrey  in  1865. 

Petalonyx  Parry  I.  Frutescens ;  ramis  usque  ad  flores  capita  to* 
spicatos  foliosis ;  foliis  iuferioribus  oblongis  spathulatisve  integerrimis 
subsessilibus,  superioribus  majoribus  rhombeo-obovatis  ovatisve  crenatis 
basi  acutis  brevi-|>etiolatis ;  calycis  lobis  linearibus  ovario  bis  longiori- 
bus  unguibus  petalorum  flavescentium  paullo  brevioribus.  —  St.  George, 
Southern  Utah,  Parry.  Much  resembles  P.  nitidus  of  Watson,  of 
Southern  Nevada ;  but  the  leaves  of  that  are  very  obtuse  or  rounded 
at  base,  the  flowers  smaller  (in  ours  the  petals  are  fully  5.  lines  long 
and  decidedly  yellowish),  and  the  calyx-lobes  shorter  than  the  ovary, 
and  only  one-tiiird  liie  length  of  the  claws  of  the  petals.  In  alt  three 
species,  instead  of  **  didymous,"  the  anthers  should  rather  be  described 
as  four-celled,  their  two  short  cells  deeply  divided  or  didymous. 
P.  Parryi  has  a  woody  base ;  and  a  specimen  of  P.  Thurbert,  collected 
by  Dr.  Cooper  on  the  eastern  borders  of  California,  is  said  to  be  "a 
shrub  two  feet  high." 

TnELESPERMA  suBNUDUM.  Nanum ;  caulibus  o  caudice  multicipiti 
perenni  brevissimis  foliosis ;  foliis  crassiusculis  rigidulis  1-2-teniatipar- 
titis,  segmeutis  brevibus  lineari-lanceolatis  vel  oblanceolatis ;  pedunculis 
simplicissiiiiis  scapiformibus  spithamaeis ;  ligulis  nuUis ;  acheniis  Isevibus 
coronula  obtuse  4-5-dentata  nuda  superatis.  —  St.  George,  Southern 
Utiih,  Dr.  Parry.  Resembles  T.  sufmrnplidfolium  var.  scaposnm, 
which  was  also  collected  by  Dr.  Parry. 
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Gaillardia  aoaulis.  Nana,  perennU,  puberula ;  foliis  in  caudice 
Bubcrasso  multicipiti  confertis  crassiusculis  obovatis  petiolatis  margine 
undulatis  vel  subdentatis;  scapo  prorsus  nudo  subspithamteo  mono- 
oephalo;  involucro  disco  breviore,  squamis  eztimis  ova'o-oblongis, 
intimis  lanceolatis  tenuiter  acuminatis;  floribus  radii  discique  flavis ; 
fimbrillis  receptaculi  ovato-subnlatis  brevibus ;  corollarum  disci  lobis 
triangulari-ovatis  obtusiuscalis ;  pappi  paleis  9  ovali-oblongis  omDtbus 
aristatis.  —  Southerti  Utah,  Dr.  Parry.  A  very  remarkable  dwarf 
pereonial  species.  Disk  half  an  inch  in  diameter:  ligules  rather 
numerous,  hardly  half  an  inch  long. 

ChuExactis  attenuata.  Annua,  glanduloso-subpuberula ;  caule 
spithamaeo  corymboso-ramoso ;  ramulis  pedunculisve  filiformihus;  fo- 
liis paucipartitis  filiformihus;  involucro  oblongo-cylindraceo  12-18- 
floro,  squamb  angusto-linearibus  apice  filiformi-attenuatis ;  receptaculo 
epaleato ;  corollis  albis,  marginalibus  vix  ampliatis ;  pappo  conformi  e 
paleis  4  late  obovato-cuneatis  truncatis  achenio  corollaque  quadruplo 
brevioribus.  —  Ehrenberg,  Arizona,  collected  by  A.  E.  Janvier,  com- 
municated by  William  M.  Canby.  Heads  narrow,  only  5  lines  long. 
This  neat  little  species  is  closely  related  to  C,  carphoclinia  Gray,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  having  attenuated  tips  to  the  involucral  scales,  in  this 
more  prolonged ;  but  the  receptacle  is  naked,  the  heads  narrow  and 
fewer-flowered,  and  the  pappus  throughout  of  very  short  and  broad 
palese.  The  now  numerous  species  of  Chcenactis  may  be  discriminated 
as  follows :  *  — 

♦  CUiENACTIS  DC. 
i  1.  EccHJBNACTis.    Pappus  pftleaoeus. 

•  Corolbe  flavaB,  extimse  supeme  ampliatse  limbo  pi.  m.  irregular! ;  inyolucri 
•quamse  obtusie  vel  obtusiuscuia. 

•^  Pappus  simplex,  e  paleis  4  raro  6. 

1.  C.  LASOSA  DC.  Floccoso-lanata,  nunc  denudata;  capitulo  vix  semipolU- 
.cari  in  pedunculo  scapiformi  8-6-pollicari. 

2.  C.  OLAnRiusccLA  DC.  Minus  lanata,  rnmosa,  magis  foliosa;  capitulis 
nunc  subcorvmbosis  i-|-po]licaribus ;  pedunculis  validioribus  2-7-pollicaribu8. 
—  Var.  macrocephala  Gray,  in  Bot.  Whipp.,  forma  mera  validiori,=  C.  denudata 
Nutt  PI.  Gamb. 

8.   C.  TBKUiFOLTA   Nutt     Parum  lanulosa,  roox  glabrata;  caule  ramoso 
folioeo;  capitulis  circiter  -l-poHicaribus  subcorymbosis  brevi-pedunculatis ;  in- 
Tolucri  hemisphsrici   squamis   numerosis   angustis;   acheniiS'  breviuscuUs. — 
C.  JUifolia  Gray,  PI.  Fendl.  p.  98 1 
••-4-  Pappus  duplex  (saltern  fl.  disci),  e  paleis  1-4  exterioribus  cum  4  majoribus 

alteraantibus. 

4.  C.  BETSROCABPHA  Gray,  PI.  Fendl.  p.  98.  —  Var.  takacetifolia.  Nana; 
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Antennaria  microcephala.  Argenteo-sericea,  haud  stolonifera ; 
caulibus  e  caudice  casspitoso  spithamaeis  gracilibus  strlctis  foliosis; 

foliis  bipinnatipartitis  plerisque  rosulatis,  lobis  brevibus  crebriB ;  radice  bienni.— 
6\  tanaceti/olia  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  6,  p.  646. 

•  •  CoroUsB  albsB  yel  carnen, 
<•-  ExtimaB  limbo  pi.  m.  ampliato  obliqao,  discum  hand  superantes :  inyolncri 

squamae  numerosas  angusto-lineares,  obtuse :  pappus  simplex,  e  palds  4-6 

sequalibus.    Herbs  lana  tenui  moz  evanida. 

6.  C.  BRACHTPAPPA  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  8,  p.  890.  Pedalis ;  foliis  bipin- 
natipartitis, lobis  brevibtts  rigidulis  diyaricatis ;  pappi  paleis  quadratis  achenio 
quadruple  breyioribus. 

6.  C.  STEV 10IDE8  Hook.  &  Am.  Spithamaea ;  foliis  l-2-pinnatipartiti8,  lobis 
parcioribus  angusto-linearibus  summisve  integris :  pappi  paleis  lanceolatis  oblon- 
gisve  acutis  achenio  vix  breyioribus. 

•*-  •*-  Coroilse  exteriores  yix  yel  parum  ampliatse,  limbo  fere  regular!. 
4-»>  Inyolucri  squamsB  in  acumen  filiforme  yel  subulatum  productse :  pappus  sim- 
plex e  paleis  4  raro  6 :  capitula  panra.    Pubes  miouta  subglandulosa,  nee 
lanulosa. 

7.  C.  CARPHOGLiiriA  Gray  in  Bot.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  94.  Spithamsea,  rigidula; 
inyolucro  campanulato  multifloro,  squamis  siibulato-acuminatis ;  receptaculo 
paleis  6-10  arbtiformibus  persistentibus  instnicto ;  pappi  paleis  oyato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis  achenio  subeequilongis,  in  fl.  extimis  nunc  abbreyiatis  truncatis. 

8.  C.  ATTENUATA  Gray,  supra. 

•^  **  Inyolucri  squams  obtussB  yel  obtusiusculsB  muticss. 
a.  Pappus  duplex  biformis,  e  squamis  4  exterioribus  breyissimis  et  4  interior!- 
bus  mtgoribus :  folia  raro  2-pinnatifida,  lana  tenui  mox  decidua;  capitula 
majuscula. 

9.  C.  Xantian A  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  6,  p.  646.  Subpedalis,  yalida ;  capi- 
tulo  fere  pollicari  in  pedunculo  fistuloso ;  foliis  in  segroenta  8-7  angusto-linearia 
partitis ;  antheris  demum  exsertis  (modo  prsscedentium) ;  pappi  paleis  interiori- 
bus  lanceolatis  corollam  subaequantibus,  exterioribus  oboyatis  yel  obcordatis 
multo  breyioribus.  —  Var.  imteorifolia  Gray,  1.  c,  forma  mera  graciliori  steno- 
cephala,  foliis  saepe  integris. 

10.  C.  macrantoa  D.  C.  Eaton  in  Bot.  King,  p.  171,  1. 18.    Spithamasa; 
capitulo  iHhpollicari  in  pedunculo  gracili ;  foliis  l-2-pinnatipartiti8,  segmentis  ' 
oblongis  yel  lato-linearibus ;  antheris  indusis ;  pappi  paleis  interioribus  lineari- 
oblongis  corolla  camea  dimidio  breyioribus,  exterioribus  cuneato-oblong^s  multo 
minonbus. 

6.  Pappus  e  paleis  8-12  consimilibus :  folia  saepissime  bipinnatifida,  lobis 
breyibus  crebris :  herba  albo-tomentosa,  rarius  denudata. 

11.  C.  DouoLASii  Hook.  &  Am.  C,  achiUea/oUa  Hook.  &  Am.  Hymeno- 
papptts  Nevadensis  Kellogg. 

i  2.  AcARPBiBA  Gray.    Pappus  nullus :  folia  1-8-pinnatisecta. 

12.  C.  ARTEMisiiEFOLiA.  Acorpkcea  artemisia/olia  Gray,  PI.  Fendl.  p.  ^  &  • 
Bot  Mex.  Bound,  p.  96,  t.  82. 
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foliis  oblanoeolatis  imisve  spathulatis,  superioribus  in  bracteas  subu- 
latas  paniculse  laxae  Dudse  decresceDtibus ;  capitulis  parvis  numerosis 
(lin.  1  ^2  longis) ;  involucro  mox  glabro  pallida  fusco  nunc  roseo 
tiucto,  masculo  obuvato,  foBmineo  cylindraceo,  squamis  oblongis  omni- 
bos  tenuibus  obtusis ;  acheniis  crebre  glandulosis ;  pappo  fl.  fccm.  corol- 
lam  baad  superante,  fl.  masc.  e  setis  maxime  clavellato-dilatatis. — 
Washoe  Valley,  Nevada,  Mr.  Stretch,  the  male  plant ;  Sierra  County, 
California,  J.  G.  Lemmon,  male  and  female.  Remarkable  for  its 
small,  narrow,  and  loosely  paniculate  heads :  the  silvery  pubescence 
finer  and  closer  even  than  in  A,  luzulotdes, 

Sexecio  Grkenei.  Primum  araneoso-subtomentosa,  mox  glabrata; 
caule  simplici  e  radice  perenni  subpedali  1-3-cephalo ;  foliis  plerisque 
radicalibus  ovali-subrotundis  crenato-dentatis  basi  subcuneatis  longius 
petiolatis,  caulinis  parvis  subspathulatis  superioribus  in  bracteas  subu- 
latas  decrescentibus ;  involucro  campanulato  20-phyllo  ecalyculato; 
ligulis  9-14  lato-linearibus  flammeis  vel  croceis:  styli  ramis  cono  ob- 
tusissimo  annulo  setularum  cincto  centro  cuspidato  superatis !  —  Cali- 
fornia, in  woods  near  the  Geysers,  E.  L.  Greene,  who,  although  new 
to  California,  has  foimd  this  distinct  species  in  a  district  often  visited 
by  botanists  and  amateurs.  Blade  of  the  radical  leaves  barely  an  inch 
or  two  long.  Involucre  fully  half  an  inch  high,  and  the  flame-colored 
rays  half  an  inch  long:  tips  of  the  disk-corollas  also  orange.  The 
fringe  around  the  style-tips  and  the  setulose  cusp  are  found  in  no 
other  genuine  North  American  species.     Akenes  glabrous. 

CoLLixsiA  Green  EI.  Tenuis,  glanduloso-puberula ;  foliis  subline- 
aribus,  mediis  inciso-dentatis ;  pedicellis  solitariis  ternisve  calyce  vix 
longioribus ;  calycis  5 -parti ti  lobis  lanceolatis  obtusiusculis  glandulosis ; 
corolla  violacea,  fauce  oblonga,  limbo  brevi,  labio  superiore  sub  lobis 
fornicato-cristatis,  inferiore  subduplo  longiore  lobis  lateralibus  angustis. 
—  California,  in  crevices  of  rocks  in  the  mountains  of  Lake  County, 
£.  L.  Greene,  June  19.  —  Leaves  about  an  inch  long.  Corolla  about 
5  lines  long ;  the  short  upper  lip  above  the  gorge  furnished  with  a 
peculiar  palatine  crest  of  two  conspicuous  obtuse  callous  teeth  on  each 
side,  connected  by  a  less  elevated  ridge ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip 
unusually  small.  Filaments  and  the  inside  of  the  oblong  saccate  throat 
(wlucli  is  longer  than  the  limb)  beardless.  A  peculiar  species,  one  of 
the  early  fruits  of  Mr.  Greene's  close  observation  in  the  region  in  which 
he  has  recently  taken  up  his  residence. 

GiLiA  FiLiFORMis  Parry.  Inter  G,  mtcromeriam  et  G.  campctnU' 
latam  coUocanda,  spithamsea  e  radice  annua  exili,  efiuso-ramosissima ; 
ramis  et  pedicellis  cum  foliis  integerrimis  (imis  solum  oppositis)  fiiifor- 
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mibus;  corolla  luteola  campanulata  culycis  lobis  lanceolato-subulatis 
Btaminibusque  paullo  longiore,  lobis  truncatis  obsolete  eroso-deiitic- 
ulatis;  stylo  capsula  vix  breviore;  seminibus  in  loailis  circa  6-8. — 
Soutliern  Utah,  on  the  detritus  of  volcanic  rocks,  Dr.  Parry.  Leaves 
an  inch  or  less  in  length,  all  perfectly  simple,  only  the  small  early  ones 
opposite,  all  the  upper  ones  shorter  than  the  slender  intemodes. 
Earlier  pedicels  half  an  inch  long,  seldom  deflexed,  the  latest  only  a 
line  long.  Calyx-lobes  a  line  long,  very  acute  or  cuspidate,  the'  war- 
gins  slightly  scarious-margined.  Corolla  barely  2  lines  long,  deeply 
5-clef^  "cream-color."  Anthers  globular.  Seeds  mucilaginous,  but 
not  spirilliferous. 

GoMPHOCARrus  PURPURASCENS.  G,  cordifoUo  Benth.  {Acerat. 
cordifoUce  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  &  A,  atropurpurecB  Kellogg)  affinis, 
multo  minor,  cinereo-puberula ;  foliis  crassis  subcordatis  obtusis  sesqui- 
pollicaribus  brevi-petiolatis ;  pedunculis  umbella  densa  parum  longiori- 
bus;  pedicellis  albo-pubescentibus  flore  duplo  longioribas;  coroUaB 
rubro-purpureae  lobis  oblongis ;  cucullis  albidis  saccatis  toto  gynostegio 
adnatis  dependentibus  subclausis,  lobulis  altemantibus  coronae  mani- 
festis ;  antheris  viridescentibus.  —  California,  on  the  bare  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  Lake  County,  not  far  from  the  Geysers,  Mr.  Towle,  com- 
municated by  E.  L.  Greene. 

AuDiBERTiA  Clevelandii.  Fruticosa,  orgyalis,  cinereo-tomen- 
tulosa;  foliis  oblongo-oblanceolatis  obtusis  creniilatis  rugulosis  basi 
attenuatis  subpetiolatis,  floralibus  parvulis  ovatis ;  verticillastris  laxius- 
cule  capitatis  in  axillis  breviter  vel  longius  pedunculatis  raro  proliferis; 
bracteis  ovalibus  calyce  saspius  dimidio  brevioribus  subglanduloso- 
pubescentibus ;  calyce  spathaceo,  labio  superiore  amplo  apice  cuspidato, 
denticulis  lateralibus  nunc  manifestis :  corollas  caeruleo  tinctae  (lin.  7-8 
longae)  tubo  gracili  exserto,-labiis  angustis;  genitalibus  modice  exser- 
tis ;  filamento  ad  articulationem  breviter  dentato.  —  Mountains  behind 
San  Diego,  California,  at  the  elevation  of  about  2,200  feet,  D.  Cleve- 
land,— to  whom,  as  the  discoverer,  this  distinct  new  species  of  an  inter- 
esting genus  is  dedicated.  The  Audtbertiee  are  said  to  be  invaluable 
bee-plants. 

Eriogonum  spathulatum.  Capitata :  lana  adproesa  subfloccosa 
incanum,  multicipiti-casspitosum  ;  caulibus  floridis  ima  basi  tantum  foli- 
aceis  caeterum  nudis  scapiformibus  ultrsispithamaeis  simplicibus  mono- 
cephalis  vel  saspius  umbellato-tricephalis ;  foliis  anguste  spathulatis 
(1-2-pollicaribus  lin.  3-4  latis)  in  petiolum  sensim  attenuatis;  capi- 
tulo  et  umbella  longe  subaequaliter  triradiata  breviter  snbulato-brac- 
teatis ;  involucris  7-12  oblongo-turbinatis  G-dentalis  lanolosis  plurifloris; 
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pen'gonio  albo  glaberrimo  basi  subcrassa  6-angulata ;  segmentis  spath- 
ulatoobloDgis  retusis,  uiterioribus  paruin  aDgustioribus ;  filamentis  basi 
hirsatulis;  achenio  elongate,  angulis  scabris.  —  Southern  Utah,  Dr, 
Parry,  no.  245.  Plant  with  much  the  aspect  of  U.  miUiiceps,  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  mostly  triradiate  scapes.  ^ 

Eriogonum  Parryi.  {Pedunculata,  inter  subdiv.  ♦  et  ♦  ♦  in- 
serendum.)  Annuum ;  foliis  omnibus  radicalibus  reniformi-rotundatis 
firmis  (subpollicaribus)  undique  cum  petiolo  elongato  albo-lanatis ; 
scape  paniculaque  efiuso-ramosissima  ultraspitbamaea  glandulis  viscosis 
parvulis  crebris  obsitis ;  pedicellis  involucre  aiigusto-turbinato  (lineam 
longo)  4-5-lobato  7-9-flore  aut  paullo  aut  inferioribus  2-4-plo  longi- 
oribus,  fructiferis  saspius  deflexis ;  bracteolis  filiformibus  subglanduloso- 
ciliatis ;  perigonii  basi  brevi  obtusissimo,  segmentis  albis  linea  media 
viridula,  exterioribus  subcordato-ovatis  obtusissimis,  interioribus  multe 
minoribus  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis.  —  Southern  Utah,  Dr.  Parry, 
no.  239  (1874).  A  well-marked  species  of  this  group,  with  the  foliage 
of  E,  deflexuniy  the  involucres  rather  of  £J,  Watsoni,  but  the  stems  from 
the  base  of  the  scape  up  to  the  involucres  beset  with  small  stipitate 
glands,  of  a  character  between  those  on  the  pedicels  of  jE.  nutans  and 
those  on  the  whole  panicle  of  E,  glandulosum ;  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  perigonium  different  from  all  of  them.  To  be  reached  by  the  key 
in  the  Rev.  Eriog.,  a  line  should  be  inserted  on  p.  151,  before  line  20, 
thus :  Ilerbae  annuie,  praeter  folia  tenuiter  viscoso-glandulosas. 

SciRPUS  (Eleocharis)  Wolfii.  Rhizomatibus  tenerrimis  repen- 
tibus  perennans,  caespitibus  parvis  sparsis ;  culmo  pedali  gracili  glau- 
cescenti-pallido  ancipiti  hinc  piano  illinc  convexo  undique  tenuiter 
striate,  vagina  ore  oblique  truncate  hyalino ;  spica  ovato-oblonga  acuta; 
squamis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  scariosis  pallidis  purpureo  tinctis ;  stylo 
tripartite ;  achenio  pyriformi  nitidulo  subaequaliter  obtuse  circiter 
9-costate  inter  costas  transverse  lineato-ruguloso,  tuberculo  parvo 
depresso  truncate  centre  pi.  m.  apiculato ;  setis  perigynii  (an  semper  ?) 
nullis.  —  Margin  of  ponds,  in  very  wet  soil,  Fulton  County,  Illinois, 
John  Wolf.  Probably  it  will  prove  to  be  not  uncommon.  I  have 
specimens  collected  in  the  same  region,  doubtless  at  Athens,  Illinois,  in 
the  year  18C1,  by  Elihu  Hall.  Professor  Wolf  in  a  letter  alludes  to 
six  seUB  of  the  perigyniura ;  but  I  detect  none  whatever  in  the  speci- 
mens. The  spike  as  to  form  and  imbrication  of  the  scales  is  much  as 
in  S.  tenuis  and  S.  compressus,  &c. ;  but  the  achenium,  with  its  several 
longitudinal  ribs  and  delicate  transverse  lineation,  is  upon  the  plan  of 
that  of  S.  acicularis.  This  renders  the  species  a  very  peculiar  and 
distinct  one. 
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SciRPUS  (FiMBRiSTYLis)  APU8.  Annuus,  csespitaus,  pygmseus; 
spicis  namerosis  in  caulibus  brevissimis  inter  folia  radicalia  et  subradi- 
calia  longe  superantia  capitato-congestis,  singulis  oblongo-cjlindraceis ; 
squamis  lanceolato-ovatis  acutis  scariosis  costa  valida  fusca  percursis ; 
floribu%  monandris ;  achenio  stipitulato  obovato-Ienticulari  marginato 
fere  laevi  apice  nudo ;  stylo  glabro  apice  bifido  basi  breviter  bulboso 
secedente.  —  Wet  shores  of  Clear  Lake,  Lake  County,  California, 
Bolander.  This  little  plant  was  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Bolander,  but  has  been  lefl  undescribed.  It  forms  depressed  tufts  on 
the  ground;  the  leaves  an  inch  or  two  long,  pale  green,  filtforoi- 
subulate,  flat,  roughish ;  their  sheathing  bases  dilated,  whitish,  striate, 
iuvolucrate  around  the  clusters  of  spikes.  The  spikes  themselves  are 
two  or  three  lines  long. 
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ni. 

GRAPHICAL    INTEGRATION. 

Br  Edwabd  C.  PicxsRiiro. 

PreMnted,  Oct  1^  1874. 

When  determining  the  relation  between  two  physical  qoantides,  we 
Bometimes  are  able  to  measure  only  the  relative  rates  at  which  they 
alter,  instead  of  the  alterations  themselves.  Or,  to  speak  mathemati- 
cally, if  y  =/(a;),  instead  of  measuring  various  corresponding  values 

of  X  and  y,  we  can  obtain  only  the  values  of  x  and  ^-  =/'  (ar).    Of 

course,  if  the  form  off  (or)  is  known,  the  ordinary  methods  of  integra- 
tion give/(x)  and  y.  But  in  general  this  b  not  given,  and  the  usual 
methods  of  approximation  are  liable  to  introduce  large  errors,  since  by 
the  summation  the  error  adds,  and  the  deviation  continually  becomes 
greater  and  greater.  The  problem  is  perhaps  better  understood  by 
some  fitmiliar  examples.  Thus,  given  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  certain 
times,  to  determine  its  total  distance  gravelled  per  hour;  given  the 
velocity  of  a  river,  at  various  points  of  its  cross-section,  to  find  its 
total  discharge ;  given  the  strength  of  an  electric  current,  to  find  the 
total  quantity  transmitted.  The  case  which  actually  suggested  this 
problem  was  in  calibrating  a  thermometer  tube,  having  given  the 
length  of  a  mercury  colunm  at  various  points  in  the  tube,  to  determine 
the  correction  to  be  applied  for  unequal  diameters  of  the  tube  at  vari- 
ous points.     Here  the  various  lengths  of  the  colunm  give  the  values  of 

^,  and  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  one  end  gives  the  corresponding 

values  of  x.  Construct  a  cnrve  with  these  two  quantities  as  co- 
ordinates, and  the  area  included  between  this  curve  and  the  axis 
of  X  serves  to  measure  the  true  values  of  y.  To  determine  this  area, 
draw  a  number  of  equidistant  ordinates,  and  read  from  the  curve  the 
length  of  each.      Then  compute  by   Simpson's    formula,  ^  =  }  a 
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e:\ch  second  ordinate,  the  curve,  and  the  axes.  It  gives  the  ordinate 
of  points  of  the  required  curve,  f/=/(x),  the  abscissa  being  of  co^rse 
that  of  the  limiting  ordinate. 

To  test  these  principles  by  an  actual  exnmple,  the  following  method 
was  emplo)^ed.  A  smooth  curve  was  drawn  by  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  divided  into  squares,  and  the  co-ordinates  of  six  points  on  it  noted 
as  follows :  x  =  0.7,  s  =  .84 ;  x=  2.3,  a;  =  1.1 4  ;  a:= 4.4,  z  =  1 .65 ; 
a:  =  5.8,  2  =  2.05;  x  =  7.G,  2  =  2.69;  a;  =  0.6,  2  =  3.54.  It  was 
then  assumed  that  by  some  measurement  these  observations  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  wliile  x  represented  one  of  the  variables  z  gave  the 

relative  rate  of  change,  or  -~.     These  points  were  then  laid  off  on  a 

fresh  piece  of  paper,  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  them.  Of 
course  this  should  agree  with  the  original  curve,  were  there  no  errors ; 
and  the  deviation  serves  to  show  the  amount  of  error  to  be  expected. 
To  obtain  two  independent  results,  a  third  curve  was  constructed,  like 
the  second,  on  another  piece  of  paper.  The  values  of  2  for  x  =  1,  2, 3, 
&c.,  were  then  determined  on  curves  two  and  three,  with  results  given 
in  Table  I.,  columns  two  and  three.  Applying  Simpson's  formula  gives 
the  numbers  in  columns  four  and  five,  which  it  will  be  seen  agree  very 
nearly,  the  difference  being  but  little  more  than  the  errors  of  observation. 
Of  course,  if  necessary,  still  closer  results  could  be  obtained,  by  residual 
curves  and  other  methods ;  but  in  general  the  accidental  errors  present 
in  the  original  observations  render  this  refinement  unnecessary. 

TABLE  I. 


X 

zf 

zff 

y 

y" 

A 

0 

.78 

.72 

0.000 

0.000 

.000 

1 

.87 

.87 

2 

1.08 

1.06 

.882 

.877 

-.005 

8 

1.30 

1.30 

4 

1.54 

1.54 

2.185 

2.177 

—.008 

5 

1.82 

1.82 

6 

2.12 

2  11 

4.075 

4.065 

—.010 

7- 

2.46 

2.47 

8 

2.84 

2.82 

6.542 

6.533 

—  009 

9 

8.26 

8.26 

10 

8.77 

8.77 

9.816 

9.805 

—.000 

As  another  example,  suppose  the  following  measurements  made  in 
calibrating  a  thermometer  tube:  a:  =  5°,  2=10°.0;  a:  =  28°,  2  = 
10°.4 ;  X  =  54°,  2  =  1 0°  7 ;  ar  =  83°,  2  =  10°.9,  in  which  2  gives  the 
length  of  the  mercury  .column,  and  x  the  position  of  its  middle  point 
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The  problem  is  to  determine  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  ob- 
served temperatures,  assuming  the  0°  and  100°  points  to  be  correct* 
G>nstructing  a  curve  with  the  co-ordinates  given  above,  we  deduce  the 
points  given  in  columns  one  or  two  of  liable  II.     Now,  calling  m  the 

volume  of  the  mercury  drop,  we  have  z :  m = <& :  c/r,  or  ^  =  - .     Hence, 

we  must  use  for  ordinates  in  our  summation  the  reciprocal  of  z  as  given 
in  column  three.  Treatiug  these  as  before,  we  obtain  by  the  formula 
column  four,  and  dividing  by  the  total  sum  283.8  gives  in  column  iive 
the  true  temperature,  and  subtracting  the  observed  readings  from  these 
gives  the  correction  in  column  six. 

TABLE  n. 


f> 

L 

dv 
dx 

V 

^/o 

A 

0 

99 

10.10 

0.0 

oo.oo 

Oo.OO 

10 

10.1 

9.90 

20 

10.3 

9.71 

59.4 

200.98 

00.98 

80 

10.4 

9.62 

40 

10.6 

9.62 

117.1 

410.26 

10.26 

50 

10.6 

9.48 

60 

10  7 

9.86 

178.8 

610.06 

10.06 

70 

10.8 

9.26 

80 

10.9 

9.17 

228.9 

800.66 

00.66 

90 

10.9 

917 

• 

100 

11.0 

9.09 

288.8 

1000.00 

OO.OO 

To  determine  how  rapidly  the  errors  diminish,  increasing  the  number 
of  ordinates,  the  area  included  between  the  axis  and  the  curve  y  = 

—  sin  X  was  computed  for  2,  4,  6, 12,  and  18  divisions ;  the  errors  in 

these  cases  were  .030047,  .001454,  .000276,  .000019,  .000003,  so  that 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  readily  obtained.  M.  Chevilliet  has  re- 
cently shown  (Comptes  Eendus,  Ixxviii.  p.  1841)  that  the  error  in 

Simpson's  formula  depends  on  r^  -jX,  while  the  method  of  summing 
by  trapeziums  gave  th  ^*    ^  &n  example  he  finds  that  the  area  of 

the  curve  x  log  x,  between  a:=  10  and  x=  20,  is  given  correctly  by 
Simpson's  formula,  taking  ten  intervals,  within  .000005,  while  by  the 
method  of  trapezoids  the  error  is  .001809.  Evidently,  then,  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  by  the  first  of  these  formulas  as  great  an  accuracy  in  the  result 
as  is  needed  in  almost  any  physical  research. 

TOL.  X.    (ir.  s.  II.)  6 
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IV. 


ON  THE  SOLAR  MOTION  IN  SPACE. 

'  Bt  Trumait  Hjcnrt  Safforo. 
PreMAtod,  Nor.  11, 1874. 

I.  It  waa  first  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  that  the  sun  with  its 
planets  is  moving  towards  the  constellation  Hercules.  That  the  sun 
moves  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation;  but  in  what  direction  was  not  noticed  until  Herschel 
pointed  it  out,  upon  rather  imperfect  evidence. 

Bessel  doubted  that  the  evidence  proved  any  thing  certain  with  refer- 
ence to  this  motion  of  the  sun,  but  began  the  collection  of  more  facts. 
This  was  continued  by  Argelander,*who  first  fiiirly  solved  the  problem, 
by  Pond,  the  Struves,  and  others;  and  discussions  by  Lundahl,  O. 
Struve,  Galloway,  and  Miidler  agreed  in  method  with  Argelander, 
and  their  results  were  substantially  in  accordance  t^ith  his  abd  with 
Herschel's. 

The  following  are  the  various  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the 
points  towards  which  the  solar  motion  is  directed,  according  to  these 
various  authorities :  — 


Herschel   .    .    . 

.     A  =  2570 

D 

=  +  26o 

=  246  62'.6 

+  49  W 

Argelander    .    . 

=  259  61. 8 

+  82  29.1 

Lundahl    .    .    . 

=  262  24.4 

+  14  26.1 

0.  Struve .    .    . 

t=t  261  28. 1 

+  87  85.7 

Galloway  .    .    . 

=  257    4.4 

+  84  18.1 

Of  the  four  latest  determinations,  that  of  Argelander  is  based  upon 
the  most  stars.  It  is  true  that  he  finally  employed  but  390 ;  but  these 
are  selected  from  a  larger  list  of  560,  and  these  again  from  the  3,222 
of  the  Fundamenta  Astronomiae,  as  giving  certain  evidence  of  proper 
motion :  while  O.  Struve  employed  392  in  all. 
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ArgoUnder^B  890  were  observed  by  himself  for  the  modern  determi- 
nation, and  with  very  great  accuracy. 

Landidil*8  investigation  is  based  upon  the  147  stars  which  Pond  had 
obsenred,  and  Argelitfider  not,  .and  which  exhibited  proper  motions 
exceeding  0".09  yearly. 

Galloway  used  81  stars  from  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  this  investi- 
gation alone  employs  an  old  authority  (Lacaille)  independent  of 
BesseFs  Bradley. 

A  later  investigation  by  Madler  takes  account  of  the  motions  of  all 
the  stars  (3,222  in  number)  found  in  the  Fundamenta  Astronomias  of 
Bessel,as  observed  by  Bradley  near  the  epoch  1755.  Madler  employs 
the  same  method  of  deducing  the  apex  of  solar  motion  as  Argelander 
and  the  others ;  and  his  proper  motions  of  the  stars  were  obtained  by 
himself  from  a  discussion  of  all  available  observations.  The  task 
seems  to  have  been  too  vast  for  .his  strength,  as  his  proper  motions 
are  often  erroneous ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  subjected  the  observa- 
tions to  the  careful  criticism  which  Argelander  has  always  employed. 
Hence  the  errors  of  observation  are  oflen  treated  as  proper  motion  by 
him,  as  happens  more  uniformly  in  the  thoroughly  worthless  values 
contained  in  the  British  Association  Catalogue;  a  work  which  has 
served  a  good  purpose  as  a  working-list,  but  in  other  respects  has  re- 
tarded rather  than  advanced  our  knowledge  uf  star-places. 

Madler's  results  are:  ^  =  261^  38'.5,  i>=  +  39°  53'.6. 

All  these  discussions  of  the  solar  motion  are  based  upon  the  appar- 
ent proper  motions  of  the  stars :  these  are  caused  by  the  real  motions 
of  both  sun  and  stars ;  the  latter  element  is  considered  to  follow  the 
law  of  casual  error,  and  takes  the  place  of  error  of  observation  in  the 
discussion.  The  special  method  consists  in  assuming  the  pole  of  solar 
motion,  determining  from  that  in  what  direction  each  star  should 
move  if  its  own  motion  were  zero,  and  comparing  this  direction  with 
the  observed ;  then,  by  the  application  of  conditional  equations  and 
the  method  of  least  squares,  corrections  are  found  to  the  assumed 
pole. 

n.  To  this  process  Sir  George  Airy  objects :  — 

1.  That  we  are  not  sure  of  even  the  rude  accuracy  of  the  first 
assumptioD. 

2.  Therefore  our  differential  equations  will  not  hold  good. 

8.  And,  if  they  did,  the  resulting  error  might  change  per  solium 
from  -|-179®  to  — 179®  by  a  small  change  in  the  assumption ;  ren- 
dering it  &r  from  dear  whether  the  method  of  least  squares  cotdd 
properly  be  thus  applied. 
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He  suggests  the  employment  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the 
various  stars,  assuming  thf  ir  relative  distances  according  to  magnitude, 
as  estimated  by  W.  Struve.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the  following 
positions  of  the  point  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed :  — 

cxn^    c^rx  ^n    aaCj  ^^^^^  different  modes  of  treatment; 

=  zol    zv,      =2o    44  ) 

and  his  assistant  Dunkin,  from  more  stars,  the  following:  — - 

^  =  261°14'.0,  Z)  =  32°55'.0)       .,u  a-    »   *  ^       f.      *        . 
^QQ      or:     t\  ni  ^  ^*"^  Airy  s  two  modes  of  treatment 

The  proper  motions  here  employed  are  the  Rev.  R.  Main's,  derived 
from  a  direct  comparison  of  the  positions  of  the  12  and  6  year  Green- 
wich Catalogues  with  Bessel's  Bradley,  and  are  consequently  (upon 
the  whole)  more  accurate  than  Madler's,  though  not  including  so  many 
stars.  A  good  many  of  them  are  substantially  equal  to  the  similar 
values  used  by  Argelander  or  Lundahl.  Airy  employed  113  and 
Dunkin  1,1  G7  stars:  the  former  set  are  those  whose  proper  motions 
are  the  largest 

Kovalski  has  used  a  similar  method,  employing  Madler*s  proper 
motions,  and  assuming  all  the  stars  to  be  equidistant  fi-om  the  sun. 
Ilis  results  were  in  general  similar  to  those  of  previous  investi- 
gators. 

III.  But  unfortunately  both  Airy  and  Dunkin  express  still  some 
doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  result ;  for  the  sum  of  squares  of  the 
observed  motions  is  diminished  by  only  one  twenty-fifth  part  on  the 
introduction  of  the  solar  motion ;  so  that,  although  the  accordance  of 
the  various  positions  of  the  pole  of  motion  is  gratifying,  the  suggestion 
is  made  by  Dunkin  that  some  improvement  in  our  knowledge  both  of 
stellar  proper  motions  and  stellar  distances  is  yet  necessary. 

IV.  Meanwhile  Argelander  has  within  a  few  years  collected  the 
materials  for  discussing  the  proper  motions  of  several  hundred  stars, 
mostly  of  the  smaller  magnitudes,  which  on  this  account  had  been 
previously  overlooked.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  there  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty  known  stars  whose  annual  proper  motion  is  greater 
than  1'':  not  much  more  than  half  of  these  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  So  that,  it  seems,  mjignitude  is  a  very  uncertain  criterion  of 
proper  motion ;  and  all  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  also  an  imcertain 
test  of  distance  from  us. 

V.  Some  yeara  ago  I  made  the  attempt  to  determine  the  solar 
motion  from  the  250  stars  investigated  by  Argelander  in  the  first  part 
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of  the  8th  volame  of  the  Bonn  ohservations.  Of  all  these,  or  nearly 
all,  the  proper  motion  was  certain ;  of  many  it  was  large ;  six  or  seven 
of  them  only  had  been  previously  used  in  the  problem. 

In  studying  their  motions,  I  grouped  them  by  tens,  assuming  those 
to  be  equally  distant  whose  proper  motions  in  arc  were  nearest  equal. 
My  result  for  the  apex  was  not  very  different  from  those  which  pre- 
ceded; but  there  appeared  indications  that  for  each  such  group  the 
average  proper  motion  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  average  dis- 
tance, or,  in  other  words,  that  our  assumptions  of  star-distances  ought 
to  depend  upon  proper  motion. 

VL  The  method  I  used  was  substantially  Airy's ;  but  in  working 
oat  the  problem  I  employed  a  little  device  like  one  I  have  used  to 
simplify  the  study  of  planetary  orbits.  I  selected  the  point  whose 
right  ascension  was  259°  50'.8,  and  whose  declination  was  32°  29'.1, 
as  a  point  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  Z;  that  of  X  I  located 
in  the  equator,  in  right  ascension  349°  50'.8,  and  that  of  Y  in  right 
ascension  79°  50'.8  and  declination  57°  30'.9.  Thus,  so  far  as  Arge- 
lander's  apex  is  correct,  the  average  stellar  motion  will  be  negative, 
along  the  axis  of  Z;  all  other  motions  will,  upon  the  whole,  counteract 
each  other. 

VII.  So  I  found  it,  at  least  approximately ;  and,  in  addition,  that 
the  mean  Z'**  for  each  group  of  ten  were  as  nearly  equal  as  their  prob- 
able errors  would  lead  us  to  expect,  taking,  as  before  stated,  the  proper 
motion  of  each  star  as  the  measure  of  the  reciprocal  of  its  distance. 

VIII.  The  present  paper  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  relation 
with  respect  to  the  stars  earlier  investigated  by  Argelander,  Lundahl, 
and  Galloway. 

The  details  of  O.  Struve's  paper  are  not  published,  and  his  stars 
are  largely  identical  with  those  of  the  others ;  Madler's  investigations 
have  suffered,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  many  errors  in  his  proper 
motions,  which  I  have  detected  over  large  areas  of  the  heavens,  but 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  without  an  investigation  cost- 
ing enormous  labor.  I  propose  to  continue  these  investigations  from 
time  to  time,  as  material  for  them  accumulates :  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  whole  matter  arises  from  the  extremely  unsystematic  way  in  which 
it  has  been  the  ^hion  to  observe  star-places,  and  work  up  their  results. 
So  soon  as  the  great  co-operative  zones  now  in  progress  are  completed, 
much  more  will  be  known  regarding  proper  motions ;  so  that  for  the 
present  what  I  give  here  may  suffice.  I  should  have  added  my  pre- 
vious results,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  papers  from  Chicago, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  my  assistant,  who  has  had  charge  of  them. 
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IX.  AssQining  for  the  moment  that  the  apex  of  solar  motion  U 
known,  and  employing  Argelander's  notation ;  if  now  we  compute 

cos  ;|r  =  —sin  /P  sin  d  -j-  cos  Dcosd  cos  (a— ^), 

.        cos  D  Bin  la  —  A) 

sm  li;'  = r— ^ — t — L 

^  8in  a: 

Jgsin\lJ=     JacoBSy 
z^ iT  cos  1/;  =     Jd; 

(where  a,  d»  are  the  star's  right  ascension  and  declination, 

J,  Dy  the  like  co-ordinates  of  the  apex, 

X  the  star's  distance  from  the  apex, 

xp'  the  angle  of  position  at  the  star  of  the  great  circle  passing 

through  star  and  apex, 
J  a,  Jdy  the  star's  annual  proper  motion  in  right  ascenaion 

and  declination, 
zf  ff  the  same  in  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
ijE;  the  angle  of  position  in  which  the  star  appears  to  move) : 

then  will  each  star  give  an  equation  C8in;|r  =  rz/^*cos 

(v'-v)- 

Here  C  ^^  ^^  annual  solar  motion,  and  r  the  stars  distance  from 
the  sun. 

X.  We  shall  now  proceed  as  follows :  — 

Grouping  together  stars  whose  proper  motions  are  nearly  equal, 
and  making  within  such  a  group  r  z/  ^*  =  I,  we  shall  find  from  each 

group  a  value  of  C  expressed  in  terms  ofrJg,  or  — -.  If  these  valuea 
of  -^  for  widely  different  values  of  Jg  are  nearly  equal,  —  as  they 

proved  to  be  in  the  preliminary  investigation,  —  we  may  conclude  that 
rJgU  nearly  constant  over  a  wide  range  of  values  of  J  ^ ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  star-distances  are  on  the  whole  inversely  proportional  to 
proper  motions. 

As  the  values  of  sin  x  vary  greatly,  it  is  proper  to  find  -^—  from  each 
group  by  least  squares ;  and  I  have  done  so. 

The  formula  used  was  -r^  =:  —^ — v— — -r ^-^ 
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GALLOWAY'S   SOUTHERN  STARS. 


GroQXk. 

No.  sun. 

At 

Value  of 

I. 

10 

y/681— 0"540 

0.682 

n. 

10 

0.479^0.246 

0.866 

UL 

10 

0.244  —  0.194 

0.728 

IV. 

10 

0. 190  —  0. 160 

0.728 

V. 

10 

0. 149  —  0. 127 

0.765 

VL 

16 

0.1^-^0.085 

0.861 

Galloway  has  81  stars:  I  have  omitted  12  of  the  16  whose  ancient 
places  he  derives  from  Bradley,  as  these  are  either  in  Argelander's  or 
LandahPs  investigatioas,  and  not  uniform  with  the  rest  as  to  the  old 
position. 

The  4  of  these  which  are  not  contained  in  Argelander's  or  Lundahl'^ 
lists  have  proper  motions  (^  s)  varying  from  0".122  to  0".101,  and 
C 


give 


r^C 


=  0.992. 


ARGELANDER'S    STARS. 


Class  L 

1 

Value  of 

Oroop. 

No.  SUn. 

A 

f 

L 

10 

5^18 

l'/88 

0.666 

IL 

11 

1.82 

1.01 

0.848 

Class  n 

L 

10 

0''98 

0^/79 

0.447 

IL 

10 

0.77 

0.69 

0.718 

in. 

10 

0.68 

0.67 

0.889 

IV. 

10 

0.67 

0.68 

0.611 

V. 

10 

0.68 

0.48 

0.886 
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AROELANDER'S  STARS  {continmd). 


Class  m. 

Value  of 

Oroap. 

No.  Stan. 

£i 

it 

rAt 

I. 

9 

0.49 

0.46 

0.909 

II. 

10 

0.46 

0.42 

0.7C2 

III. 

10 

0.42 

0.40 

0.962 

IV. 

10 

0.40 

0.88 

0.907 

V. 

10 

0.88 

0.86 

0.767 

VL 

10 

0.86 

0.86 

0.429 

VII. 

10 

0.85 

0.88 

0.533 

VIII. 

10 

0.83 

0.82 

0684 

IX. 

10 

0.82 

0.80 

0.647 

X. 

10 

0.80 

0.29 

0.478 

XL 

10 

0.29 

0.28 

1.006 

XII. 

10 

0.28 

0.27 

0.547 

XIII. 

10 

0.27 

0.26 

0.456 

XIV. 

10 

0.26 

0.26 

0.816 

XV. 

10 

0.26 

0.24 

0.758 

XVI. 

10 

0.24 

0.28 

0.719 

XVII. 

10 

0.28 

0.22 

0.277 

XVIII. 

10 

0.22 

0.21 

0.146 

XIX. 

10 

0.21 

0.21 

0.812 

XX. 

10 

0.21 

0.20 

0.613 

XXI. 

10 

0.20 

0.19 

0.897 

XXII. 

10 

0.19 

0.18 

0.637 

XXIII. 

10 

0.18 

0.17 

0.257 

XXIV. 

10 

0.17 

0.17 

0.580 

XXV. 

10 

0.17 

0.16 

0.524 

XXVI. 

10 

0.16 

0.16 

0.669 

XXVII. 

10 

0.16 

0.14 

0.956 

XXVIII. 

10 

0.14 

0.18 

0589 

XXIX. 

10 

0.13 

0.12 

0.809 

XXX. 

10 

0.12 

O.U 

+0.786 

XXXI. 

10 

O.U 

0.10 

—0.067 

XXXII. 

9 

0.10 

0.09 

+0.869 

iVbte.  —  I  omitted  from  Qass  HI.,  Group  I.,  the  star  C.  A.,  No.  167,  which 

properly  belongs  in  Class  II.,  Group  II.,  and  would  there  change  — ~  to  0.762. 

The  values  of  this  quantity  were  computed  with  two  decimals  in  sin^  x  and  sin;c 
as  {jjf' — V)>  ^^^  Ai'o  ^^^  always  sure  to  the  third. 

The  stars  investigated  by  Lundahl  show  less  accordance.  There 
are  more  of  the  stars  with  small  proper  motions  (0".12  —  0".09),  which 
appear  to  move  not  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  solar  motion : 
I  attribute  this,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  errors  in  Pond's  and  Bradley*s 
observations,  which,  for  this  series,  are  less  perfectly  eliminated  than 
for  Argelander*s. 
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LUNDAHL'S    STARS. 


Vilueof 

Qronp, 

Ac 

No.  Stars. 

L 

r'21  —  (K'26 

7 

1.046 

IL 

0.23  —  0.19 

10 

0.474 

IIL 

0.19  —  0.18 

10 

0.448 

IV. 

0.18  —  0.16 

10 

0.688 

V. 

0. 16  —  0. 15 

10 

0.889 

VI. 

0.15  —  0.14 

10 

0.740 

VII. 

0. 14  —  0. 18 

10 

0622 

VIIL 

0.18  —  0.18 

10 

0.721 

IX 

0. 18  —  0. 12 

10 

0.280 

X. 

0.12  —  0.11 

10 

0.871 

XL 

0. 11  —  0. 11 

10 

0.072 

XII. 

0.11  — O.U 

10 

0.816 

XIII. 

0.11  —  0.10 

10 

0.042 

XIV. 

0.10  —  0.09 

10 

0.514 

XV. 

0.09  —  0.09 

10 

0.695 

For  values  of  proper  motion  between  5".13  and  CMS  annually  there 

is  no  constant  deviation  of  the  value  —^  fix)m  0.666,  or  nearly  f ;  but 

from  0".ld  to  0".09, — that  is,  the  smallest  proper  motions  thought  safe 
to  use  in  the  original  investigations,  —  its  value  is  about  0.46,  with  un- 
usual fluctuations.  The  last  value  of  each  set  is  by  some  chance  larger 
than  0.666. 

The  proper  motion  of  each  star  being  taken  as  unity,  it  will  be  di- 
minished in  every  case  by  the  amount 

oo8«  (t^- V)  -  [cos  i^p'-yp) - '^^y. 

The  first  term,  cos^  {\p*  —  %p),  denotes  the  square  of  the  observed 
proper  motion  of  each  star  in  the  direction  of  the  great  circle  passing 
through  the  star  and  the  apex  of  solar  motion.  This  is  the  direction  in 
which  alone  the  proper  motion  is  affected  by  the  solar  motion.     The 

second  term  cos  (xp*  —  %p)  —  ~-^  is  the  square  of  this  component 
after  the  solar  motion  -^  has  been  subtracted,  projected  upon  the  line 

passing  through  the  star,  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  star,  apex, 
and  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight.  The  difference  of  these 
two  squares  is  the  proportionate  part  of  the  square  of  the  proper  mo- 
tion thus  allowed  for ;  and  for  each  star,  making  — r-  =  x,  a  constant 

is  equal  to 

2  X  sin  ;^  cos  (xp'  —  yp)  —  x*  sin*  X' 
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For  all  the  stars  we  shall  need  to  take  the  sum 

2x2!  (sin  )^  cos  (xp' — t/;))  — x*^  sin*  2* 
But, 

2  (sin  a:  co«  (ifr' — V))  v'/ •  /.I        .w  V   •  t 

-^^f-^(^~——  =  ^y0r2:(6uixcos(il/—rp))=:x2:Bm*X> 

hence,  fbr  n  stars  the  sum  of  squares  n  of  proper  motions,  each  taken 
equal  to  unity,  will  be  diminished  by  x^  £  sin*  %,  or  about  0^.24  n : 
as  X*  =  0.38,  and  the  average  sin*  x  ^  about  0.64. 

The  conclusions  I  would  draw  from  the  investigations  so  far  are 
these :  -r^ 

1.  In  studying  the  solar  motion,  the  distances  must  be  assumed  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  proper  motion,  and  (approximately)  in 
inverse  proportion  to  it 

2.  The  smaller  proper  motions  (0".13  or  ]e98  annually)  need  careM 
study  at  this  time. 

3.  There  is  some  hope  of  using  the  solar  motion  as  a  sort  of  base  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  stellar  distances. 

4.  The  parallaxes  of  all  stars  whose  parallax  exceeds  1"  annually 
(about  60  in  number)  should  be  systematically  determined  by  a  co- 
operative arrangement. 
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V. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    GENERIC    NAMES 
PROPOSED  FOR  BUTTERFLIES: 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SYSTEMATIC  NOMENCLATURE. 

Br  Samuel  H.  Sccdder. 
PrMented,  Not.  11, 1874. 

BotaDicuB  roibi  hie  dicitur  U,  qui  genera  naturalia  obferrare  intelligit. 
Botanici  (nee  minus  Zoologici)  autem  nomine  indignum  judico  Curiosum,  qui  d« 
geoeribus  sollicitus  non  est.  —  Linm^,  PhUos.  botan, 

Nomina  si  pereunt.  pent  et  cognitio  rerum.  —  Fabricicb,  Philos,  entom. 

Three  years  ago,  in  prepAnng  my  Systematic  RevisioD  of  North 
American  Butterflies,  I  6rst  became  fully  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
diversity  of  use  of  certain  generic  names  in  this  group  of  insects ;  and 
I  endeavored,  by  an  historical  study  of  the  subject,  to  satisfy  my  own 
miod  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  used.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  published  in  the  paper  alluded  to ;  but  in 
only  a  few  cases,  and  then  in  the  briefest  manner^  was  the  process 
stated  by  which  9^  conclusion  was  reached.  A  month  or  so  before  the 
issue  of  that  paper,  the  )ate  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  published  in  the  Cistula 
Enlomologica  the  results  of  an  exactly  similar  study,  based  upon  the 
same  principles,  but  confined  to  an  examination  of  those  genera  of 
butterflies  which  had  been  proposed  previous  to  the  publication  of 
IlUbner's  Verzeichniss  bekannter  Schmettlinge.  The  process  was  in 
ibis  case  given,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  an  unsatisfactory  method, 
and  one  in  which  the  individual  opinion  of  the  author  of^en  affected 
the  result  without  the  reader's  cognizance. 

My  own  paper  was  prepared  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances ; 
and  I  therefore  determined  to  revise  its  conclusions  de  novo,  and  to 
extend  tlie  study  to  the  entire  group  of  butterflies,  as  the  only  way  in 
which  accuracy  and  precision  could  be  attained.  The  result  is  given 
in  the  present  paper.  The  historical  method  is  chosen  as  the  most 
satisfactory  one,  the  use  of  each  generic  name  being  traced  from  its 
first  proposal  down  to  the  year  1874.   The  entire  body  of  entomological 
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literature  has  been  searched  with  great  care,  and  it  is  believed  that  very 
little  of  importance  has  escaped  examination:  at  the  same  time,  so 
much  only  U  published  as  seems  nece8^ary  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
subject 

The  plan  pursue<1  with  each  generic  name  in  this  essay  is  to  give,  in 
the  first  place,  its  date,  author,  and  place  of  publication,  and  a  list  of 
the  species  first  included  in  it.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  readier 
comparison,  these  specilic  names  (as  well  as  all  subsequent  specific 
names)  are  reduced  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  last  general  catalogue 
of  butterflies,*  without  which  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to 
have  midertaken  this  study  with  the  hope  of  any  satisfactory  result. 
Where  the  specific  name  used  by  the  author  quoted  diflfers  from  the 
one  emf)loyed  for  the  species  by  Kirby,  it  is  place<l  in  a  parenthesis, 
after  Kirby's  name ;  thus,  in  quoting  the  species  placed  by  Iliibner 
under  the  generic  name  Brangas,  we  have:  Caranus  (Pelops,  Caranus), 
Didvmaon  (Dydiraaon),  Syncellus,  Bitias.  The  names,  as  given  by 
Hubner,  stand:  Pelops,  Caranus,  Dydimaon,  Syncellus,  Bitias.  As 
reduced  to  Kirl^y's  nomenclature,  they  are  :  Caranus,  Didymaon,  Syn- 
cellus, Bitias,  Hiibner's  first  two  species  being  considered  as  one.  If 
one  or  more  species  are  indicated  as  types  by  any  author,  these  are 
stated. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  treatment  of  the  group  by  the  next  author  is 
given,  whose  action  in  any  manner  afiects  its  boundaries ;  but,  in  this 
and  in  subsequent  cases,  complete  lists  of  the  included  species  are  not 
quoted,  but  only  such  a  statement  given  as  is  necessary  for  the  case  in 
point  Other  references 'follow,  as  far  as  they  are  needed,  in  chrono- 
logical onler,  the  dates  placed  at  the  extreme  left.  The  action  of  the 
different  authors  quoted  is  then  criticised,  conclusions  drawn,  and 
attention  directed  to  the  species,  which,  whether  from  the  original 
author's  action,  or  by  the  treatment  of  the  name  by  subsequent 
writers,  should  be  considered  as  typical.  For  readier  consultation, 
they  are  also  distinguished  from  others  given  in  the  primary  list  by  the 
use  of  bold-faced  type  in  those  cases  where  the  generic  name  stanils, 
or  of  italics  where  it  falls ;  often  this  is  the  only  indication  of  my  own 
judgment 

Generic  names  which  cannot  be  used  for  butterflies  are  followed 
by  an  asterisk. 

Where  the  name  of  an  author  occurs  in  brackets,  it  indicates  that 

♦  W.  F.  Kirby,  A  Synonymic  Catalogue  of  Diurnal  Lepldoptera,  London, 
1871,  pp.  C90. 
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the  fact  of  anthorship  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  is  gathered  from  the 
context,  or  from  subsequent  works. 

Names  of  genefa  which  contain  no  butterflies  are  introduced  wherever 
their  members  were  originally  considered  as  butterflies  by  the  founder. 

With  reganl  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  work  has  been  under- 
taken, I  adopt,  in  general,  those  regarding  genera  enunciated  by 
Agassiz  in  the  preface  to  his  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Thorell,  in  his  work  on  European  Spiders,  with  such  excep- 
tions or  modifications  as  are  indicated  in  my  canons  of  systematic 
nomenclature.*  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  which  need  special 
mention. 

Only  those  names  are  introduced  which  are  connected  with  the 
binomial  nomenclatui*e  founded  by  Linn^:  for  this  reason,  the  tri- 
nomials of  IlUbner  and  the  terms  applied  by  Linn^  himself  to  the 
grou|>8  into  which  he  divided  Papilio,  as  well  as  the  similar  terms  used 
by  other  earlier  writers,  such  as  some  of  those  of  Fabricias,  Herbst, 
etc,  have  been  totally  disregarded.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  trinomials 
of  Iliibner  (used  principally  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Sanunlung 
Kxotischer  Schmetterlinge,  and  in  his  Systematisch-Alphabetisches 
Verzeichniss)  are  actually  used  by  him  in  some  work  or  other  (as  in 
the  Tentanien  or  Franck*s  Catalogue)  with  a  binomial  application ; 
and  in  those  cases  they  are  here  introduced,  but  only  dating  from  the 
time  at  which  and  for  the  species  for  which  they  were  employed 
binomially.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  subgeneric  appellations  of 
Linn^  and  others,  such  as  Plebeius,  Nymphalis,  etc.,  there  are  but  two 
views  which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  consistently  be  taken  of  them :  one, 
that  these  authors  always  used  them  in  a  trinomial  or  quadrinomial 
nomenclature,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  HUbner,  such  as  Papilio 
Danaus  candidus  rapie, —  in  which  case  they  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  or 
else  candidus  should  demand  the  same  right  as  Danaus  ;  the  other,  that 
they  should  be  retained  as  names  of  groups  exactly  as  they  were  first 
ased,  at  the  head  of  divisions,  in  a  plural  form, —  Plebeii,  Nymphales, 
etc  Plural  nouns  as  titles  of  groups,  and  singular  noims  with  a 
generic  signification,  cannot  be  derived  from  one  and  the  same  source. 
^  Nomina  geuerica  cum  classium  et  ordinum  naturalium  nomenclatiu'is 
a)mmuma,  oniittenda  sunt.*'  Now  the  early  authors,  in  referring  to 
the  true  ** genera"  of  Linne,  always  used  them,  as  Linn^  did,  in  a 
singular  form;  but  when  referring  to  the  groups  into  which  Papilio 
was  divided,  as  groups,  they  always  used  them,  as  Linn^  did,  in  a 

*  Amer.  Journ.  So.  Arta  [8],  iii.  848. 
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plural  form.  The  headiDg  of  the  butterflies  was  Papilio,  not  Papilk)- 
iies  ;  of  the  swallow-tails,  Equites,  not  Eques. 

That,  if  used  at  all,  they  should  be  retained  in  other  than  a  generic 
sense,  is  abundantly  shown  by  tradng  the  mode  in  which  these  groups 
of  Linn^,  subordinate  to  the  genus  Papilio,  became  the  divisions  sub- 
sequently termed  families,  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  «:enera  of 
modem  times.  Even  in  the  last  century  the  term  **  families  *'  was  applied 
to  them;  for  when  Cramer,  in  1779,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  iconographic  work,  alluded  to  the  classification  of 
Linn^,  it  was  introduced  in  these  terms :  "  Je  donnerai  ici  les  divisions 
de  M.  Liune,  Papillons  —  cinq  families."  Fabricius,  when  he  first 
attempted  in  1807  to  subdivide  the  butterflies  into  numerous  genera, 
retained  the  terms  Papilio  and  Ilesperia  formerly  used  by  him,  greatly 
restricting  them  of  course ;  but  did  not  employ,  in  any  form  whatsoever, 
the  group-names  previously  in  use,  whether  those  given  by  Linn4 
or  those  established  by  himself,  —  with  a  single  exception,  where  he 
divides  Papilio  into  Trojaner  and  Achiver,  just  as  the  Equites  (to  which 
he  restricts  Papilio)  had  before  been  divided  into  Trojani  and  Achivi. 

But  it  is  to  French  writers  that  we  must  look  for  the  greatest  light 
upon  this  subject.  In  Cuvier's  Tableau  EMmentaire  (1798)  we  find 
these  groups  of  Linne,  somewhat  remodelled  and  placed  under  the  two 
genera  then  in  use,  Papilio  and  Hesperia :  the  groups,  as  here  modified, 
represent  in  the  main  the  families  of  modem  times.  It  was  during  the 
activity  of  Latreille  that  the  old  genera  began  to  be  more  and  more 
Restricted  and  new  genera  to  multiply,  until,  before  his  death  and 
through  his  writings,  the  interrelationship  of  genera  and  families 
among  butterflies  was  entirely  reversed ;  **  families  "  having  formerly 
been  considered  divisions  of  "genera,"  while  "genera"  were  now 
looked  upon  as  divisions  of  "  families."  In  the  fii*8t  edition  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal  (1817),  Latreille  placed  all  the  butterflies  under  one 
"  genus,"  Papilio,  subdivided  into  groups  termed  "  subgenera,"  which, 
though  differing  greatly  from  the  divisions  of  Linnd,  must  really  be 
considered  modifications  of  them,  brought  gradually  about  by  the 
progress  of  science  ;  a  few,  too,  of  Linnd's  names  are  retained.  In 
1825,  in  his  Families  Naturelles,  the  butterflies  are  divided  into  many 
"  genera,"  corresponding  very  closely  to  his  previous  subgeneric  divi- 
sions, and  ranged  under  one  "family,"  Diurna,  exactly  corresponding 
to  Linnd's  Papilio.  In  this  connection,  a  study  of  the  numerous 
changes  in  classification  introduced  by  Latreille  in  his  different  works 
is  very  instmctive.  I  have  entered  into  these  particulars,  liecauae 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Crotch  have  recently  endeavored  to  carry  back 
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some  of  the  Latreillean  genera  to  Linne*8  time,  and  even  to  insist,  for 
the  first  time,  upon  the  necessity  of  employing  Plebeius  and  similar 
words  in  a  geneiic  sense  and  of  accrediting  them  to  Linn^  It  may  be 
added  that  some  of  these  subordinate  names  of  Linn^  are  used  in  what 
I  deem  to  be  their  true  significatioa^  as  names  of  groups,  in  my  Syste- 
matic Revision. 

Other  subsidiary  princip^  which  are  employed  in  this  essay,  should 
be  stated.  A  generic  name  founded  upon  that  of  any  specieiB  intended 
to  be  included  therein,  or  of  any  synonyme  of  such  species,  must  fall ; 
mnd  )f  any  name  ialls,  from  this  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  should  be 
dropped  altogether  in  zoology.  I  have  here  adopted  the  views  of 
biologists  who  allow  the  repetition  of  names  in  its  two  departments 
of  zoology  and  botany,  but  no  further.  And  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  discover  whether  the  older  name  (under  which  another  may 
fall)  is  in  actual  use  or  not,  since  in  the  ever-chaoging  sentiment  among 
naturalists,  of  the  generic  limitation  of  groups,  this  is  practically 
Impossible,  and  would  lead  to  the  instability  of  nomenclature.  The 
author,  department,  and  date  of  publication  of  the  older  name  before 
which  any  generic  appellation  falls,  has  been  given,  whenever  possible,  in 
order  that  any  person  may,  if  he  choose,  follow  out  any  reference  for 
himself,  here  as  elsewhere.  If  a  species  is  designated  as  type  of  a 
genus  whose  name  cannot  stand,  it  retains  that  siguificance  when  a  new 
generic  name  is  proposed  to  supplant  it. 

By  thus  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  htgtoHcal  facts 
(which  they  may  interpret  in  any  way  they  judge  best),  I  hope  to  have 
done  something  toward  introducing  some  degree  of  fixity,  logic,  and 
precision  in  the  generic  nomenclature  of  the  group  under  consider- 
ation. More  perhaps  than  any  other  class  of  animals,  unless  we 
except  Mollusca,  butterflies  have  suffered  from  the  writings  of  un- 
educated naturalists :  and  it  is  impossible,  such  has  become  the  multi- 
plicity of  names,  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of  facts,  excepting 
through  their  patient  collation  and  chronological  exposition.  If  other 
&ct8  are  discovered  by  which  the  result  is  affected,  they  can  at  once  be 
brought  into  proper  collocation ;  if  a  wrong  interpretation  is  given, 
it  is  the  more  readily  seen  and  pointed  out.  The  method  is  clear  and 
precise,  although  tedious  and  painful  in  the  extreme ;  and  such  is  the 
iuterreladon  of  usage  among  certain  names,  and  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  others,  as  often  to  render  the  study  very  perplexing.  The 
result  reached  in  some  cases  will  surprise  many  entomologists,  as  it 
has  myself^  and  in  not  a  few  instances  I  would  gladly  see  a  logical  way 
•at  (tf  the  necessity  of  change  among  names  which  have  had  long 
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usage ;  but  the  law  of  priority  is,  and  would  best  be,  inexorable,  and 
the  action  of  those  who  decry  it  would  relegate  our  nomenclature  to 
an  increasingly  chaotic  condition.  I  therefore  hold  to  it  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  nomenclature,  as  the  very  foundation  of  ita 
stability.  The  changes  now  required  by  its  strict  application  are 
solely  due  to  its  neglect  in  the  past.  No  thought  of  objection  would 
arise,  if  it  were  not  so.  Entomologists  more  than  others  have  neglected 
this  law,  have  frequently  acted  in  defiance  of  it,  and  upon  them  its 
application  falls,  as  we  should  expect,  most  severely.  A  strict  surveil- 
lance of  systematic  work  hereafter  will  render  the  future,  it  may  be 
hoped,  less  fruitful  in  blunders  than  the  past. 

As  the  work  is  based  upon  a  chronological  order  of  facts,  some 
remarks  are  necessary  upon  two  points:  the  dates  of  Httbner*s 
different  works,  and  that  of  Doubleday  and  Westwood's  Genera.  The 
date  of  Hiibner's  Sammlung  Exotischer  Schmetterlinge  has  generally 
.  been  given  as  1806-37,  the  years  during  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  issued.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  internal  and  external  evidence  , 
6how§  that  the  dates  may  be  much  more  closely  approximated  in  all 
cases.  The  first  volume  contains  only  and  all  those  plates  to  which  a 
trinomial  nomenclature  is  appended,  and  with  which,  as  such,  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do.  The  third  volume,  or  continuation  of  Hiibner's 
work,  must  be  attributed  to  Geyer,  and  dated  after  Hubner's  death  in 
1826.  HUbner*s  Index  of  244  plates  (including  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  species  of  butterflies),  in  which  he  applies  a  binomial 
nomenclature  to  all  the  species  of  his  first  volume,  is  dated  December, 
1821,  and  must  have  been  published  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  his  second  volume ;  for  he  includes  in  the  Index  twenty-one  species 
of  this  volume.  Supposing  the  plates  recorded  in  the  Index,  and  there- 
fore published  from  1806  to  1821  inclusive,  to  have  been  issued  at 
regular  intervals,  the  first  volume  must  have  been  completed  at  about 
the  close  of  1819.  We  may  therefore,  in  default  of  more  precise  data, 
fix  upon  1806-19  as  the  date  of  the  first  volume,  1820-21  as  that 
of  the  plates  of  the  second  recorded  in  the  Index,  and  1822-26  of 
those  not  so  recorded. 

This  work,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  of  Hiibner's  which  requires 
close  examination.  The  Verzeichniss  is  dated  1816,  and  has  always 
been  referred  to  under  that  date.  But  internal  evidence  positively 
disproves  this,  and  on  that  account  Ochsenheimer's  and  Dalman's 
works  of  1816  ante-date  it.  The  title-page  and  preface  to  Hiibner's 
work,  the  latter  bearing  the  date  21  Sept,  1816,  were  printed,  as 
the  paging  and  signature-mark  show,  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
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ten  pages  of  the  catalogue  itself;  that  is,  they  form  a  part  of  the  first 
signature.  But  the  preface  to  the  first  century  of  the  Zutrage,  which 
bears  date  22  Dec.,  1818,  directly  refers  to  a  work  of  this  nature 
as  an  unpublished  desideratum.  Further  than  this,  not  only  are  all 
the  butterflies  of  the  first  century  of  the  Zutrage  referred  to  by  number 
in  the  Verzeichniss,*  but  a  species  figured  in  the  second  century  (Lycus 
Niphon  (Nos.  203-4)  is  referred  to  both  by  name  and  number  in 
the  Verzeichniss,  page  74.  Now  the  preface  to  the  second  century 
bears  the  date  23  Dec.,  1822.  If  we  consider  this  the  date  when  the 
plates  of  that  part  were  completed,  as  is  probable,  then  we  must  make 
the  same  supposition  of  the  first  century,  viz.,  —  the  very  end  of  1818 ; 
and  hence  page  74  of  the  Verzeichniss,  or,  in  other  words,  its  fifth 
signature,  and  all  following  it,  could  not  have  been  printed  before  two 
years  after  the  Verzeichniss  is  dated.  On  page  812  of  the  Verzeich- 
niss are  references  by  number  to  the  ZutrSge,  Nos.  395-6  and  429-30 
the  former  on  the  last  page  of  the  second  century,  and  the  latter  on  the 
twdfth  page  of  tlie  third  century,  which  dates  from  27  Aug.,  1825. 
Supposing,  as  before,  that  the  preface  of  each  part  was  not  printed 
until  the  engraving  of  its  plates  was  completed  (which  makes  the  least 
discrepancy),  we  cannot  put  an  earlier  date  to  page  312,  or  the  twen- 
tieth  signature,  than  1823.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  can  be  so 
lenient  as  this ;  for  it  is  stated  by  Geyer  in  Thon*s  Archiv  (L  29-30) 
that  Htibner  prepared  Franck's  Catalogue  late  in  1825.  In  this  sale 
catalogue  (p.  100)  a  list  of  the  works  of  Hiibner  and  other  entomologists 
is  given  with  prices  annexed ;  and  among  them  appear  eighteen  sig- 
natures (Bogen)  of  the  Verzeichniss,  probably  all  published  at  that 
time.  We  may  therefore  fisiirly  conclude  that,  while  this  work  was  com- 
menced in  1816,  it  was  issued  in  signatures;  that  by  the  end  of  1818 
only  the  first  five  signatures  were  printed,  and  by  the  end  of  1822  only 
the  first  twenty.  More  probably,  however,  only  the  first  eighteen  sig- 
natures were  printed  before  the  autumn  of  1825.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  Hiibner  and  wholly  published  by  1827,  judging  from  Geyer*s 
list  of  HUbner's  works  given  in  Thon's  Archiv  f  (1.  c.).     Doubtless  a 


^  Excepting  only  Nos.  198-4,  which  are  not  referred  to  at  all ;  and  a  few 
of  the  later  ones,  which  are  referred  to  by  name  only,  —  viz.,  Nos.  168-4  on 
pagt  9  of  the  Verzeichniss,  187-8  on  page  11, 188-90  on  page  80,  and  197-8 
oo  page  47. 

t  The  price  of  the  work  is  given  there  as  44  kreutzers  only,  while  that  of 
tiie  Sjst.-alph.  Yerzeiehniss,  not  one-fifth  ito  size,  as  54  kreutzers.  This  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  rarity  of  the  latter,  rather  than  by  an 
Ineomplete  condition  of  the  former. 

VOL.  X.     (h.  8.  II.)  7 
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nearer  approach  could  be  made  toward  the  dates  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  book  by  a  comparison  of  the  moths  with  those  of  the  Zutrage. 
These  facts  are  given  to  show  that  the  whole  work  could  not  have 
been  published  in  1816.  Still,  for  mere  convenience  and  uniformity,  I 
have  used  1816  as  the  date;  for  the  only  case  where  the  dates  conflict 
with  those  of  another  writer  in  the  use  of  the  same  generic  name  is 
that  of  Eurybia,  which  should  unquestionably  be  referred  to  Bliger. 

The  preceding  statement  also  shows  that  the  dates  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Zutriige  are  probably  correct. 

The  Teutamen*  is  undated.  It  is  twice  referred  to  by  Httbner  hiio- 
•self :  once  in  the  pre£Eiceto  his  Verzeichuiss,  written  in  1816;  and  again, 
in  1818,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  century  of  his  ZutrHge.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  not  specified  by  name,  but  the  substance  of  it  ia  reprinted^ 
and  there  is  no  other  work  of  Iliibner's  to  which  his  words  can  refer ; 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  published  in  1806.  It  is  also  referred  to  by 
Ochsenheimer  in  1816,  in  the  prefiioe  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Schmetterlinge  Europas,  as  having  been  unknown  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  same  work,  in  1807  ;  it  is 
also  included  by  Greyer  in  his  list  of  Hiibner's  works,  and  by  Hagea 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Entomologica. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hagen,  of  Cambridge,  and  to  Herr 
•Gerichtsrath  Keferstein,  of  Erfurt,  for  their  kind  assistance  in  my 
endeavor  to  discover  the  dates  of  Hiibner's  works.  It  would  be  a 
-worthy  task,  if  one  of  the  Berlin  entomologists  would  examine  the  works 
of  Hilbner  in  the  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  where,  I  am  told  by  Dr. 
Hagen,  they  are  preserved  in  their  original  wrappers. 

There  is  still  another  work,  the  dates  of  the  different  parts  of  which, 
as  given  here,  require  explanation.  Doubleday  and  Westwood's  Grenera 
of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  was  published  in  parts,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Mann  has 
-shown  me  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  work  in  the  original  wrappers ; 
although  it  is  the  reissue  and  not  the  original  edition,  a  careful  comp 
parisou  of  its  divisions  with  the  dates  printed  at  the  bottom  of  many  of 
•the  signatures,  convinces  me  that  the  reissue  was  purely  a  reissue,  and 
that  the  plates  accompanying  each  part  of  the  text  are  the  same  as  in 
the  original  issue.  The  dates  given  below  are  based  upon  this  suppo- 
sition. 

The  dates  of  different  parts  of  such  of  Boisduval's  works  as  appeared 
by  livraisons  are  drawn  from  the  official  literary  bulletin  published  in 
Paris  at  that  time,  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy. 

^  Bepublithed  by  me  in  fac-simito.    Gambridge,  1378. 
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References  to  Leach  in  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia  are  to  the  paging  in 
the  American  edition ;  all  the  references  to  Hewitson's  Exotic  Butter- 
flies are  at  second-hand. 

In  condosion,  I  would  return  my  thanks  to  many  entomologists  who 
have  answered  special  inquiries  concerning  works  and  insects  to  which 
I  had  no  ready  access ;  and  especially  to  Mr.'W.  F.  Kirby,  of  Dublin, 
and  the  late  Mr.  G.  R  Crotch,  of  Cambridge,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
stantly consulted,  and  whose  aid  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance. 

1.  Abjets. 
1816.    Habn.,  Yerz.  97 :  Nicippe,  Cebrene  (Arethosa),  Brigitta. 
1670.    Butl.,  Qst  Ent.  L  85 :  designated  Nicippe  as  type. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rey.  89 :  does  the  same. 

NerertheleM  Nicippe  cannot  be  taken  as  the  type,  for  that  species 
must  be  resenred  for  Xantbidia  (1829).  The  other  species  referred  to 
it  belonging'  to  the  genus  Eurema  (1816)»  Cebrene  may  be  taken  at 
the  type. 

2.  Abantis. 
1855.    HopE  Yerh.  Akad.  Wissensdi.  Berl.  648:  tettenaiB.    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

8.  Abisara. 
1860.    Feld.,  Wien.£nt  Monatschr.  iv.  897:  Echerios  (Ejiusambi), 

Savitri,  Damajanti. 
1867.     Bates,  Joom.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.,  Zool.  ix.  418:  extends  the 
genus,  but  includes  in  it  only  the  former  two  of  the  orig- 
inal species. 
Echerius  may  be  considered  the  iypo. 

4.  Abbota. 
1858.    Moore,  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  i.  176:  Hinu  (Ganga).    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

5.  ACAPTBBA. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  76 :  crifia.     Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

6.  AooA. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Yerz.  44 :    Melicerta  (Blandina),  Agatha,  Columella 
(Columena),  aceris  (Matuta,  aceris),  Sappho  (Ludlla), 
yenilia^Heliodora,  Lucothoe,Ophione,Yalentina,  Sulpitia, 
Hera. 
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1865.     Herr.-SchaefiT.,  Prodr.  i.  66 :  confines  the  genus  to  two  species, 

Procris  and  Urdaneta,  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Hiibner, 

nor  very  closely  related  to  the  ori^nal  types,  but  placed 

by  Eirby  in  the  genus  Limenitis.     They  have  therefore 

nothing  to  do  with  Acca. 

Felder  in  his  Neues  Lepidopteron  dirides  Uie  genus  Neptii  into  teren 

sectioni,  the  fifth  containing  the  species  Yenilia.    It  is  to  this  group 

that  I  would  restrict  Hiibner's  generio  naoie  Aoca^  with  Yenilia  for 

type.    See  Procris. 

7.   ACENTROCNEMB. 

Feld.  MS.,  in  a  copy  of  Feld.,  Lep.  Fragm.  46:  KdUarL 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
Proposed  by  the  author,  in  a  copy  of  his  work  sent  to  Frauenfeld,  as 
a  substitute  for  iEgiale  (q.  y.)  preoccupied.    I  do  not  find  it  published 
anywhere. 

8.  ACHALARUS. 

1872.    Scndd.,  Syst  Rev.  50 :  Lycidas.    Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

9.  ACHILLIDES. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  85 :  Bianor,  Paris,  Helenas,  Sevems,  Deiphobas 
(Deiphobns,  Alcandor),  Agenor*  (Achates,  Alcanor). 
Paris  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 

10.    ACHLTODES. 

1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  107 :  Busiris  (Busiris,  Bucolus),  Thraso,  Freder- 

icus  (Fridericus). 
1852.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dinrn.  Lep.  524:  employs  it  for  several  species, 

including,  of  HUbner*s,  all  excepting  Busiris. 

1869.  Bail.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  285:  employs  it  for  several  species, 

including,  of  HUbner*s,  only  Busiris. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  98 :  designates  Busiris  as  type,  but 

wrongly,  on  account  of  Westwood's  action. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  50  [Achylodes] :  does  the  same,  with  similar 
error.     See  also  Hellas. 

The  three  species  placed  by  Habner  in  this  group  belong  to  as  many 
genera ;  and  therefore,  as  Thraso  was  taken  as  type  of  Eantis  (q.  t.)  in 
1886,  Fredericus  must  be  the  type  of  this. 

11.   ACHNA.* 

1820.     BiUb.,  Enum.  Lis.  80:   proposed  for  Helias,  for  no  reason 
whatever.     Helias  (q.  v.)  &lls  for  lack  of  members. 

^  Placed  also  by  Hiibner,  in  the  same  work,  in  Biades. 
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12.  Acid  ALIA. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  31:   Cybele,  Aglaia  (Aglaja),  Adippe,  Niobe, 

Hiphe. 
1850.    Steph.,  Cat.  Br.  Lep.  13,  258 :  uses  the  name  for  the  three 

middle  species,  Aglaja,  Adippe,  Niobe. 
1858.     Eirb.,  List  Br.  Bhop. :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 

These,  however,  as  well  as  Cjbele,  all  belong  to  the  earlier  Argyn- 
nii.    Niphe  maj  therefore  be  taken  as  the  type. 

13.  ACOLASTUS. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  50 :  SavignyL  Sole  species  and  designated 
type.    See  Polygonus. 

14.  ACONTHEA.* 

1829.    Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  £.  Lid.  Co.  (expL  plates) :  Adonla 

(Lubentina),  Alankara,  Aconthea  (primaria). 
1829-30.    lb.,  Zool.  Joum.  xvii.  65 :  Cocytina,  Coresia  (Apaturina), 
Nero  (Thyria). 
Being  founded  upon  the  name  of  one  of  the  species  included  in 
the  group,*  the  name  falls,  and  cannot  properly  be  used ;  moreover,  the 
name  Acontia  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816)  is,  perliaps,  too  closely  allied.    See 
Adolias. 

15.  Acontia.* 
1847-48.    Westw.,  Cab.  Or.  Ent.  76,  pi.  37 :  Siva  (Doubledayi).    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  species  has,  however,  been  made  the  type  of  the  genus  Neuro- 
sigma  (q.  v.),  and  the  generic  name  is  preoccupied  in  Lepldoptera 
(Hubn.  1816). 

16.  AcasA. 
1807.    Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  284 :  Horta,  Terpsichore,  Bellona  (Bras- 
solis). 
The  first  two  species  are  Acreans,  as  understood  in  recent  times ; 
the  last,  however,  is  a  Pierid. 

1816.  Httbn.,  Verz.  92 :  places  five  species  under  this  generic  name, 
none  of  which  have  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Fabncian  group  ;  most  of  them  are  Pierids.  His  genus 
Telchinia  corresponds  in  general  to  the  Fabrician  Acrsea. 
Later  authors  have  retained  the  Fabrician  name  for 
this  group. 

1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent.  L  66 :  specifies  horta  as  type. 

#  The  first  citation  is  undoubtedly  the  earlier. 
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17.  AOBOPHTHALMIA. 

1861.    Feld.,  WieD.  Ent.  Moiuitschr.  v.  805  [Acrophtalmia] :  Arto- 

jfilB,    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1867.    Ib.y  Reise  Noyara,  486 :  corrects  the  name  to  Aorophthalmla, 

and  it  is  80  used  by  Kirby. 

18.  AOTIKOTB. 

1816.    Habn.,  Verz.   27 :   Thalia,   Gea   (Epaea),  Euryta  (Eurita), 

Amosis  (Amesis). 
1848.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  142 :  retiuns  it  for  Thalia  and  seven 

others,  placed  in  two  sections. 
1869.    Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  128  :  employs  it  for  Thalia  only. 

Neyertheless  Thalia  cannot  be  designated  as  the  type  (see  Calomis) ; 
nor  can  Amosis,  because  it  was  placed  in  Alesa  in  1847.  Euryta  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

19.  ACULHUA. 

1871.    Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  Lep.  301 :  Cinaron.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
The  name  is  proposed  in  place  of  Dryaa  Feld.,  nee  Boisd.,  nee  Hiibn. 

20.  Adelpha. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  42:  Mesentlna,  Basilea  (basilis),  Iphida,  Pie- 
saure,  Cooala,  Cytherea  (Elea,  Cytherea),  Fhliasns 
(Phliase). 

1865.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  66 :  employs  it  for  Irmina  and  five 
others,  of  which  only  Mesentina  (Mesenteria)  is  mentioned 
by  HUbner. 

1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  Lep.  230:  employs  it  for  all  the  species  men- 
tioned by  Httbner  and  Ilerrich-Schaeffer,  excepting  the 
last  of  Htibner's,  which  is  wrongly  placed  in  this  con- 
nection. 
Mesentina  may  be  designated  as  type. 

21.  Adolias. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  plates  3,  4  B. :  Aoonthea  [larva  only], 

Dirtea  (Boisduvalii). 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  102  :  places  a  number  of  species  in  the 

genus,  among  them  Aconthea. 
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1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  289 :  places  twenty-five  species  in 

the  genus,  among  them  Aeon  thea,  which  he  specifies  as 

type.* 
1861*    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  84:  divides  the  genus  into  ten  sections,  the 

first  of  which  he  names  Itanus,  and  places  in  it  Aconthea 

and  four  others.     See  Aconthea. 

22.  Adopjra. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  81 :  Thaumai  (linea)  and  a  MS.  species. 
Thaumag  if  therefore  the  type     See  Pelion. 

23.  ^QIALE.* 

1860.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  iv.  110:  KoUari.    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
This  generic  term  is  too  close  to  ^gialia  (Latr.,  Col.  1807) ;  and 
probably  for  this  reason  in  a  copy  of  the  Lepidopterologische  Fragmente 
in  my  possession  the  name  is  erased,  and  Acentrocneme  (q.  v.)  sub- 
stituted. 

24.  ^MONA. 

1868.    Hewits.,  Exot  Butt  iv.  64 :  Amathosia.    Sole  species^  and 
tSierefbiie  type. 

25.  ^OLA.* 

1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78 :  Iris,  Bia,  Bolina  (Lascmassa,  Bolma), 
and  a  MS.  species. 
No  matter  which  species  is  chosen  as  the  type,  the  genus  is  preoc- 
cupied.   See  Apatuia  and  Potamis. 

26.  Aeria. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  9 :   Nasica,  Reckia  (Reckii),  Aegle,  Eumelia 
(Vocula),  assarica  (asarica). 

The  first  species  ira  moth^  and  Bumelia  is  very  distmct  fi'om  the 
others. 

1844     DoubL,  List  Br.  Mus.  149:  places  six  species  in  this  group, 
among  which  are  Aegle  and  Reckia  of  Hiibner's  list. 

1847*    lb.,  Qt^n.  Diurn.  Lep.  126:  places  four  species  in  the  group, 
of  which  Aegle  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  species  of 
Hiibner*s. 
Aegle  then  should  be  the  type.    See  Choridlt. 

-  .  ■ 

*  It  may  seem  oat  of  place  to  some  to  consider  a  species  as  type,  when 
leicrence  is  originally  made  to  the  larra  only ;  but  the  entire  fonse  of  the  objeo- 
tion  is  lost,  when  we  remember  that  generic  distinctions  are  as  easily  traced  in 
the  larva  as  in  the  imago* 
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27.  JBbodes. 
1820.    Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enam.  Ins.  79 :   Idomeneofl.    Sole  spedesi^ 
and  therefore  type. 
If,  however,  this  species  is  strictly  congeneric  with  Earylochai,  th« 
genus  will  fall  before  the  earlier  Caiigo  (q.  r.). 

28.  JSropetes.* 
1820.    Billb.,  EnuoL  Ins.  79  :  Liens  (Ucas),  Tulbagiiia. 

There  is  a  Castnian  with  the  name  of  the  first  species,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  insect  meant  by  Billberg,  although  the  species  is  Drury's,  and 
not  Fabricius's,  as  stated  by  the  writer.  The  group  as  thus  constituted 
consists  of  wholly  incongruous  material,  and  may  be  discarded.  See 
Meneris. 

29.   ^THEIUS. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  109 :  Pretus,  Archytas,  Meris. 

Archytas  may  be  selected  as  type,  although  belonging  to  a  different 
.   family  from  the  other  two;  for  it  alone  belongs  to  the  group  in  which 
t  Hiibner  placed  this  genus. 

30.  -ZEthilla. 
1868.    Hewits.,  Hesp.  55:  Eleosinia.    Sole  spedes,  and  therefore 

type. 
1870.     Bntl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  57:  designates  Eleusinia  as 
type. 

81.  Aganisthos.* 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  4  B. :  Oditu  (Orion).     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  subsequent  authors.    Probably,  however,  it 
must  fall  before  Historis  (q.  ▼.) 

82.   AOAPETES. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78 :  Oalathea,  Lachesis. 

Galathea  may  be  taken  as  type.    See  Melanargia,  Satyrus,  and  Arge. 

33.   AOATHINA.* 

1843.     White,  Zodl;  i.  28  :  MargareUa.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
The  name  is,  however,  preoccupied  in  mollusks  (Raf.  1881). 

34.   AOERONIA. 

1816.     Ilttbn.,  Yerz.  42:  Amphinome,  Arethusa  (Laodamia),  Feronia, 
Chloe. 
Subsequent  usage  has  been  in  accordance  with  this. 
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1861.    Feld.,  Neaes  Lep.  17 :  divides  the  genus  into  four  sections,  the 
fourth  of  which,  unnamed^  contains  onlj  the  last  species 
mentioned  by  Httbnen 
Chloe  maj  therefore  be  considered  as  the  type.    See  Peridromia. 

do.  Aglais. 

1816.  Dahn.,  Yetensk.  Acad.  HandL  xxxvii.  56,  64:  lo^  Antiopa, 
Poljchloros,  urtica,  c.  album,  Atalanta,  cardui;  urtic» 
specified  as  type. 

1872.    Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  16 :  also  specifies  orticsB  as  type. 

86.  Aglaura.* 

1851.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  827 :  Westwood  gives 
this  as  a  MS.  synonyme  of  Zeuxidia  (q.  v.). 

It  if  preoccapied  in  Acolephs  (P^.-Let.  1809)  and  Worms  (Sar. 
1817). 

87.  Agraulis.  , 

1838-4.    Boisd.-LeC.,  L^p.  Am.  Sept.  142:  vanillsB.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g6n.,  pi.  6  B. :  Moneta. 
1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  7 :  separates  two  sections,  the  first  including 

vanills  and  Juno,  the  second  Moneta. 

88.  Agriades. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  68:  Endymion  (Daphnis),  Lwus  (Cajus),  Pa- 
noptes,  Argiolus,  Ladon,  Admetus,  Orbitolns,  Corydon, 
Dorylas  (Dorylas,  Golgus),  Thetis  (Adonis),  Alexb 
(Agestis),  Chiron  (Eumedon),  Icarus  (Icarins). 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat.  Br.  Lep.  19,  261:  places  in  it  Corydon,  Thetis 
(Adonis),  Alexis,  Dorylas,  and  Icarus  (Icarius,  Eros). 

1858.  Edrb.,  List  Br.  Rhop. :  places  in  it  Argiolus,  Corydon,  Alexis 
(Agestis),  and  Artaxerxes  (Salmacis,  Artaxerxes). 

The  species  mentioned  by  Stephens  and  Eirby  seem  to  belong  to 
the  earlier  Rusticus,  and  h^ice  liaye  no  efSbct  Orbitulus  may  be  taken 
as  the  type. 

89.  Agrias. 

1844.    Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  106:   Claudia,  Blomfildia 

(Blomfildia,  bella). 
1848.    Boisd.  MS.  by  Doubl.  in  Hewits.,  Proc  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.  xyi. 

45 :  iBdon. 
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1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dlurn.  Lep.  298 :  Qaudia,  JEdon.  He  credite 
Boisdnval  with  the  name,  but  restricts  the  group  to  one 
of  his  MS.  sections. 

1870.  Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  52:  claims  the  name,  and  refers  .ZBdon 

to  it. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Sjn.  Cat.  265 :  uses  it  for  Claudia,  .^^don,  and  others. 

Claudia  may  be  considered  as  the  type  through  Westwood.    The 
name  is  rather  close  to  Agda,  used  in  Diptera  (Bob^-Desr.  1880). 

40.  AaRODLSTUS. 

1825.  Httbn.,  Catal.  Franck,82:  Semiargus  (acis),  Cyllarus  (Damoe- 
tas),  Argiolus,  Mas,  Damon,  Eudymion  (Daphuis),  Areas 
(Erebus),  Corydon,  Orbitulus,  Icarius,  Dorylas,  Thetia 
(Adonis),  Icarus  (Alexis),  Argus,  Hylas,  Optilete,  Ar- 
giades  (Polysperchon;,  Bcsticus,  roboris  (Evippus),  Vir- 
gaurese,  Gordius,  Thersamon,  Phlseas,  Ballus,  H^pothoe 
(Chryseis),  Alciphron  (Ilipponoe),  Spini,  Strephon  (Sich- 
ens),  Quercus,  W.  album,  ilicis  (Lynceus),  Beon,  Eury- 
tulus,  Ilemon  (Hemon,  Acmon),  Atys,  Marsyas,  betulaa 
(betuli),  imperialis  (Venus),  Helius  (Eurisus). 
Damon  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

41.  Aides.* 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  81:  Epitus  (Epithus),  Phocus  (Phocas), 
Proteus. 
This  name  is  preoccapied  through  Aides  (Hiibn.^  Lep.  1816). 

42.  AiLUS.* 

1820.  Billb.,  Enum.  Las.  81 :  proposes,,  without  reason,  to  use  this 
name  for  Zelima  (q.  v.). 

48.  Ajantis. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  13:  Sappho,  Antiochus  (Antiocha),  Pasithoe 
(Hecale). 
Sappho,  which  is  generically  distinct  from  the  otheni^  may  be  taken 
as  the  type. 

44.  AUENA. 

1847.  Boisd.,  Yoj.  Delag.  ii.  591 :  Amazoula.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
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45.  AXAZOIHA,* 

1816.     Httbii.,  Vera.  46:  Cydippe,  Cyane  (Pcnthesilea,  Simbiblis). 

Unless  Cjane  should  prore  generically  distinct  from  Cydippe,  at 
fcareely  seems  probable,  tim  name  must  fall  before  Cethosia  (q.  ▼.)• 

46.  Alcidis.* 

1860.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  iy.  250 :  Liris.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

But  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Lepidoptera  (Hubn.  1816).  [See 
Appendix,  p.  293.] 

47.  Alctoneis.* 

1816.     Httbn.,  Yerz.  35 :  Asterie,  Almana  (Almane)r 

Thi»  name  falls  before  Junonia  of  the  same  author^  both  its  speciee 
being  genericallj  identical  with  those  of  Junonia. 

48.  Alesa. 

1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  1 :  Amosis  (Priolas),  Prema. 

Subsequent  authors  (West wood,  Bates,  Kirby)  having  always 
placed  Prema  first  on  the  now  more  extended  list  of  ^eoieB^  it  may  be 
considered  as  type. 

49.  Algia.* 

1865.    Herr.-SchaeE,  Prodr.  i.  77 :  Saiffrina,    Sole  spedesy  and  there- 
fore type. 
But  the  species  is  inedited  and  the  genus  undescribed,  its  place  only 
Indicated  as  between  Lachnoptera  and  Messaras;  oonsequentlj  the 
name  must  be  dropped. 

50.  ALLOTuma. 

1865.    Boidd.  m  Feld.,  Relse  Novara,  285:  Pallax,  major,  subvio- 
laceos,  nnioolor,  albatns. 

The  first  species  being  the  only  one  credited  to  Boisduyal,  that  must 
be  considered  the  type. 

51.  Al(eides. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  73 :  Thyra,  Piems. 
Pierus  may  be  taken  as  the  type» 

52.  Amabtnthis. 

181 6b    Hilbn.,  Yerz.  26 :  Keneria  (Menaria).    Sole  specie^  and  there- 
fore type. 
The  genus  has  always  been  used  in  this  sense. 
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53.  Amartssus.* 

1816.    Dalm.,  Yetensk.  Acad.    Handl.  xxxyii.   60,  85:    Mackaaru 

Sole  species  and  desigDated  type. 
1820.     Billb.,  Eniun.  Ids.  :  applies  it  wrongly  to  other  swallow-tails* 
But  Machaon  had  earlier  been  specified  as  tjpe  of  Princepe.  and 
therefore  this  genus  &lls,  and  cannot  again  be  employed.    See  Papilio. 

54.  Amatousia. 

1807.     Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  279 :  Phidippus.     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
^    It  has  always  been  used  in  this  sense.    See  Mitocerus. 

55.  Amauris. 
1816.     HilbD.,  Yerz.  14:  Hiaviofl  (Niavia),  Egialea,  Echeria. 
1866.    Reak.,  Proc  Acad.  Nat  Soc  Philad.  S3 :  uses  it  in  the  same 

sense,  adding  another  species. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  8 :  employs  it  similarly. 
Niayiu«  may  be  considered  as  the  tjpe. 

56.  Akbltoonia.* 

1865.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  308 :  Eumaus  (Agathon),  Amarynthina. 
Falls  before  Notheme,  and  is  preoccupied  (Herr.-Schaeff.,  Lep.  1866). 

57.  Ambltpodia. 

1829.  Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  98:  I.  Narada;  11. 
Yivama;  III.  Apidanos,  Centaarus,  .^Eklias  (Helus), 
Eumolphus;  lY.  Phocides  (Sogriva);  Y.  Yulcanos, 
Lohita,  Syama,  Timoleon  (Rochana),  Jalindra,  Lon- 
ginus,  Erylus,  Jangala,  Yidura,  Etolus. 

1847.  Doubl.,  List  Brit  Mus.  23:  uses  it  for  Narada,  Apidanus, 
Centaurus  (Pseudocentaurus),  Eumolphus,  Timoleon 
(Rochana),  Longinus,  Jangala,  Yidura,  and  others  which 
'  are  mostly  MS.  species. 

1852.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  477 :  employs  it  for  all  these  and 
others,  specifying  Centaurus,  Apidanus,  .£dias  (Helus), 
and  Anthelus  —  the  last  only  not  previously  mentioned 
—  as  the  types. 

1868.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ii.  18 :  gives  Narada  and  two  others. 

1870.  Boiid.,  L^p.  Gnat  14 :  specifies  Narada  as  the  type,  but  incor- 

rectly, through  Westwood's  previous  limitation. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  419 :  employs  it  for  a  large  number  of  species, 

including  the  four  types  mentioned  by  Westwood. 
Apidanus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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58.  Ambltscirtes. 
1872.     Scndd.,  Syst.  Rev.  54:  vialis,  Hegon  (Samoset),  Tolteca. 
The  first  species  specified  as  type. 

59.  Ameoera.* 

1867  (March).     Butl.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  [3]  xix.  163:  Megara 
(Megsera,  Lyssa),  Tigelms,  Maera,   Eversmanii,  Hlera, 
Schakra  (Shakra),  Menara,  Baldiva. 
The  author  says  that  Dira  of  Hiiboer  *'  cannot  be  adopted,  as  it  in- 
cludes seTeral  distinct  forms,  the  type  species  moreover  being  a  true 
Lasiommata." 
1867  (Jane).    lb.,  Entom.  iii.  280:  Megsera. 

1868.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  195;  Cat  Sat  123:  specifies  Me- 
gsra  as  the  type. 
The  name  must  fiUl  before  Lasiommata  (q.T.),  unless  some  of  the 
species  first  mentioned  bj  Butler  should  prove  to  be  generically  distinct 
fit)m  Megasra ;  this  is  hardly  probable.  Dira  of  Hilbner  contains  repre- 
resentatives  of  tliree  dlfierent  genera,  and  can  be  retained  for  one  of 
them. 

60.  Amechania.* 

1861.    Hewits.,  Exot  Butt  ii.  87 :  incerta.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1861.    Herr.-Schaefil,  Ex.  Schm.  pt  39:  incerta.    The  genus  is  to  be 
credited  to  Hewitson,  since  Herrich-Schaefier  does  so  in 
his  Prodromus. 
The  genus,  however,  according  to  Butler,  is  strictly  congeneric  with 
Zethera,  which  has  precedence  by  one  month.    Amechania  must  there- 
fore drop,  and  cannot  again  be  employed. 

61.  Ammiralis.* 

1832.     Renn.,  Consp.  10 :  Atalantct.    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  genus  falls  before  Vanessa.    See  also  Pyrameis  and  Bassaris. 

62.  Amnosia. 

1844.  [Boisd.  in]  DonbL,  List  Br.  Mns.  88 :  decora.  Sole  spedes, 
and  therefore  type. 

1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  259 :  makes  the  same  use  of  it,  but 
accredits  the  generic  name  to  Boisdaval,  in  whose  name 
it  mtist  therefore  stand.     See  Leptoptera. 

63.  Amphichlora. 
1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  19  [as  section  of  Ageronia]:  Feronia 
(Feronia,  Epinome),  Ferentina,  Fornax. 
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1860.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  76:   Chloe.     The  generic  name  is 

credited  to  Boisdaval  I 
Feronia  maj  be  taken  as  the  type. 

64.  Amphidecta. 

1867.    Bod.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  [3]  zx.  404:  pignerator.    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

65.  AtfPHIDEMA. 

1861.  Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  27 :  BeckerL    Sole  spedes,  and  therefore 

type. 

66.  Amphirenb.* 

1844.    DoubL,  List  Br.  Mus.  86 :  Trayja  (Traja),  JS^phut. 

1848.  Ib»,  Gen.  Diuro.  Lep.,  pL  32 :  Epaphus. 

1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  43 :  Epaphus  (Epaphea)  and  others. 
This  name  falU  before  Siproeta  (q.  t.). 

67.  Amphrisius.^ 

1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  HI.  ii.  98  :  Pompeus  (Nymphalides), 

Amphridui  is  one  of  the  synonjmes  of  this  species  ;  and  the  gen- 
eric name  being  fomided  npon  it  falls,  and  cannot  be  employed.  See 
Trddes. 

68.  Amtcla.* 

1849.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dinm.  Lep.  223 :  Taurtane  and  three  more  to 

which  a  query  is  attached;  namely,  Orphise  (Orphise 
Triphosa),  Amycia,  and  Coelina. 

It  is  employed  for  Taurione  and  another  species  by  Felder  (Neues 
Lepid.) ;  bat,  being  founded  apon  the  name  of  one  of  the  species  origi- 
nally included  in  it,  it  falls,  notwithstanding  that  Doubleday  expressly 
•ays  that  the  species  Amycla  may  belong  to  Cybdelis. 

69.  Amtnthia. 

1832-33.    Swains.,  ZoOl.  HI.  ii.  65 :  Chlorinde  (Swainsonia),  Mae- 

mla  (Merula) ;  type  spedfied  as  Mserula. 
1847.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  i.  70 :  proposes  that  it  should  be  used 
for  the  American  species  placed  by  him  in  Gronepteryx, 
which  includes  both  of  the  above.    (See  also  Rhodocera.) 
1870.     Butl.,  Cist  Ent.  i.  35,  45 :  indicates  Chlorinde  (Swainsonia)  as 
type,  but  of  course  erroneously. 
This  generic  name  must  be  retained,  because  Anteos  (q.  t.)  is  Tir> 
tuaUy  preoccupied. 
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70.  Anadebis. 

1867.  Boil.,  Add.  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat  [8]  xix.  50 :  Himftfthala.    Sole 

speoiesy  and  therefore  type,  as  subsequeatlj  iodicated  by 
the  same  writer.     See  also  Theope. 

71.   ANiEA. 

1816.    fiilbn.,  Yerz.  48 :  Iroglodyta  (Troglodit^,  MorvoB  (Laertiaa, 
Acidolia),  Leonida,  Bhipheos  (Riphea).    The  last  is  not  a 
butterfly. 
Troglodyta  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

72.  ANAPHiBia. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  93 :  Creona,  Chloris,  Java  (Coronea). 
Creona  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

73.  Anartia. 
1816.    IlUbov  Ver?.  33 :  Arsinoe,  JatrophflB,  Amalthea  (Amathea). 
1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  214:  divides  the  group  into  two 
sections,  in  the  first  of  which  he  places  Jatrophs  and  in 
the  second  Lytrea  (Lytrsea),  and  others,  including  Amal- 
thea (Amathea) ;   the  group  is  equivalent,  he  says,  to 
Boisduval^s  MS.  genus  Celsena  (see  Celoena). 
Felder  adopts  the  same  division,  and  we  may  therefore  restrict  the 
group  to  the  first  division,  and  consider  Jatrophe  as  the  type. 

74.  Anastrus. 

1822-26.    HUbn.,  Ex.  Schm..ii.:  Corbulo  (obscorus).    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
This  may  stand,  though  it  is  worth  stating  that  Hiibner  had  pre- 
vioasly  (Verz.  1810)  placed  this  species  in  two  other  and  difierent 
genera.    See  Ceiaenorrbinns  and  Talides. 

75.  Anatole. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  24 :  Zygia,  Penthea. 

These  two  species  not  being  congeneric,  and  this  generic  term  hav- 
ing been  vetained  by  different  authors,  such  as  Doobleday,  Westwood, 
Bates,  Kirby,  for  the  first  species,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  ^ype. 

76.  AirCHTPHLEBIA.* 

1868.  Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  195:  Archaa.    Sole  species, 

and  specified  type. 
Falls  before  Antirrbea  (q.v.);  Batter's  objection  to  Antirrhea,  that 
h  was  not  characterised  by  its  author,  may  be  urged  Jnst  as  strongly 
against  many  of  Boisduval's  geoeca,  aceepted  by  him. 
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77.  Ancistrocampta, 

1862.  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vi.  183:  Hiarbas  (Syllios). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type,  as  stated  subsequently  by 
Butler. 

78.  Anotloxtpha. 

1862.    Feld.,  Verb,  zodl.-bot  Gesellscb.  Wien,  xii.  477  :  Hnmitor, 

/  corades.    Numitor  is  specified  as  type. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  53 :  also  specifies  Numitor  as  type. 

79.  Anotluris. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  23:  Tedea,  Aulestes  (Pyrete),  Periander  (Peri- 
andra). 

Eirby  (Syn.  Cat)  has  used  this  term  in  the  place  of  Erjcina  (pceoo- 
cupied),  placing  in  it  the  first  two  species,  which  are  not  congeneric, 
and  others. 

Tedea  belongs  to  Zeonia  (1882-88),  Periander  was  taken  in  1887  as 
the  type  of  Diorina,  and  hence  Aulestes  must  be  taken  as  the  type. 
SeeRodinia. 

80.  Andropodum. 

1825.  Hiibo.,  Catal.  Franck,  84:  cratsgi,  Ilaire  (Margarita),  Ly- 
cimmia  (Limnoria),  Monuste  ?  (Pseudomonuste),  Pyrrha 
(Eieidias),  Eucharis,  Tereas,  Eurota,  [?]  Buniae  (Endeis), 
cheiranthi,  brassicae,  napi  (napi,  bryoniae),  Callidice, 
Anguitia,  Daplidice,  Belemia,  Ausonia  (Belia,  Ausonia), 
Eupheno,  cardamines,  sinapis  (lathyri),  Phiale,  Albula, 
Elathea,  Delia  (Daira),  Nise,  Croceus  (Edusa),  Chryso- 
theme,  Hyale,  PhicomeDe,  Palseno,  Argante  (Hersilia), 
Philea,  Eubule  (Eubule,  Sennae),  Cipris  (Cypris),  Statira 
(Evadne),  Cleopatra,  rhamni,  and  a  MS.  species. 
Ihdre  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

81.  Aneua. 

1822-26.  HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett  ii.:  HomidaXNumidia).  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

1827-37.  Gey.  in  Httbn.,  Exot  Schmett  iii. :  Thirza.  See  Clothilda 
and  Synalpe. 

82.  Anemeca. 

1871.  Krb.,  Syn.  Cat  179 :  EhrenbergiL  Sole  spedes,  and  there- 
fore type.    See  also  Morpheis.        • 
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83.  Anops  * 

1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  7  C. :  Thetys  (Phaedrus).     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Since  used  by  Doubleday  and  Westwood,  but  the  name  is  preoccu- 
pied in  Crustacea  (Oken,  1815),  and  Reptiles  (BeU,  1833).    See  also 
Curetis  and  Plisedra. 

84.  Anosia. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Yerz.  16:  Erippus  (Archippe,  Erippe),  Misippus 
(Misippe),  Oilippns  (Menippe,  Vincedoxici,  Eresima). 
As  Misippus  is  totally  distinct  from  the  other  species  of  this  genus 
as  well  from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  (having  been  placed 
here  on  account  of  its  mimetic  resemblance),  it  can  in  no  case  be  con- 
sidered or  made  the  type  of  the  genus;  tlie  other  species  not  being 
strictly  congeneric,  and  Erippus  being  already  excluded,  from  its  rela- 
tion to  Danaida,  Gilippus  must  be  taken  as  the  type. 

85.  Anteos.* 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  99 :  rhamni,  Maerula,  Cleopatra. 

This  name  must  be  dropped,  from  its  too  close  resemblance  to  Anteon 
(Jurine,  Hym.  1807).    See  Amynthia  and  Colias. 

86.  Anteros. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  77  :  formosiu,  Achseus. 

It  has  since  been  used  (Doubleday,  Westwood,  Bates,  Eirby)  in 
the  same  sense.    Tormosus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

87.  Anthenk.* 
1847.     Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  27 :  Galathea,  Larydas. 

This  term  is  too  close  to  Anthenea  (Gray,  Echin.  1840)  to  be 
employed. 

88.  Anthocharis. 

1836.  Boisd.,  Spec.  g^n.  556:  I.  Belemia  (Belemia,  Glance), 
Ausonia  (Delia,  Ansonia,  Simplonia),  Tagis,  Enpheno, 
Damone,  cardamines,  Oenntia;  II.  chilensis;  IH.  snb- 
fasciata;  lY.  Evanthe,  Encharis,  Evarne,  Danse,  Eu- 
pompe,  Acbine  (Antevippe,  Achine),  Antigone,  Evippe, 
Ompbale,  Theogone,  Etrida,  Phlegetouia,  Delphine, 
Eione,  Daira,  Evagore,  Ephyia  (Ephya),  Liagore,  Euli- 
mene,  Arethnsa,  Cebrene,  Ocale. 

1847.     Donbl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  56 :   places  in  Anthocharis  (sens* 
strict.)  ten  species,  including  Belemia  and  Genntia. 
As  Euchloe  (q.  ▼.)  must  be  used  for  the  European  species,  Genutia 
may  be  considered  the  type  of  this  genus.    See  also  Midea. 

TOL.  X.     (H.8.  II.)  8 
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89.  Anthomaster« 

1872.  Scudd.,  Sjst  Rev.  57 :  Leonaxdoi,  Uncas.  Leooardus  speci- 
fied as  type. 

90.  Anthopstche. 

1857.  "Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  10:  I.  Achine,  Omphale,  Evenina, 
Procne,  Phlegetonia,  Gavisa;  II.  Eapompe,  Danse, 
Evarne,  Eucharis,  Agoye,  Eris,  lone  (Jone,  speciosa). 

We  propose  restricting  this  group  to  the  first  section,  with  Achine  as 
tjpe.    For  the  second  section,  see  CaQosune. 

91.  Anthora.* 
1844     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  99 :  Eurinome*    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Tliis  generic  name  falls  before  Euxanthe,  and  is  preoccupied  in 
Crustacea  (Leach,  1813).    See  also  Qodartius. 

92.  Antigonis.* 
1861.     Fold.,  Neues  Tx5p.  21 :  Pharsalia,     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type.     Used  subsequently  by  Herrich-Schaeffer  and 
Kirby  in  the  same  sense. 

This  name  is  preoccupied  in  several  ways  by  the  foUowmg  names  : 
Antigonus  (Ilubn.,  Lep.  1816),  Antigona  (Sohum.,  MolL  1817),  and 
Antigonia  (Lowe,  Fishes,  1814).  Kirby  has  proposed  the  name  Lin- 
coya  (q.  ▼.)  for  this  group. 

• 

93.  Antigonus. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Vera.  108 :  Hearohns  (ustus),  Erosus. 

1870.  Bull.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  98  :  designates  Nearchus  as  the 

type.     See  also  Chsetoneura. 

94.  Antirbhea. 

1822-26.    Httbn.,  Exot  Schmett.  ii:  Arohea.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  121 :  Archea,  Philootetes. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  365 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
1868.    Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  195 ;  and  Cat  Satyr.  107 :  gives 
Philoctetes  as  type,  but  of  course  erroneously. 
He  afterwards  founded   the  genus  Anchyphlebia  upon  ArchsBa, 
because  Hiibner's  genus  was  not  characterized ;  but  see  remarks  under 
Anchyphlebia. 

1871.  Eirb^  Syn.  Cat  38 :  uses  the  genus  in  its  proper  sense. 
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95.  Apatura. 

1807.     Fabr.,  TU.  I^Iag.  vi.  280 :  Iris,  Bolina,  Alimena. 

In  1806,  Hubner  (Tent.)  selected  Iris  as  tjpe  of  Potamis ;  consequently 
Apatura  must  be  restricted  to  tlie  other  two,  which  are  congeneric,  and 
Bolina  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  subsequent  usage,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following :  — 

1815.  Leach,  Edinb.  Encycl.  718  :  gives  Iris  only. 

1816.  Ochs.,  Schmett  Eur.  iii.  19  :  gives  Iris  and  Ilia;  but  he  was 

restricted  to  these  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  35 :  uses  it  for  Bisaltide  and  a  number  of  others, 
none  of  which  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Fabrician 
.  members  of  the  genus. 

1831.  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  338 :  designates  Iris  as  type. 

1832.  Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Dium.  Suppl.  402 :  uses  it  for  Iris  and 

Ilia. 
1833-4.     Boisd.-LeC,  L^p.  Am.  Sept.  206 :  refer  Idyia  (Clyton)  and 

celtis  to  it. 
1837.     Sodofisk.,  Bull.  Mosc  x.  81 :  proposes  to  spell  it  Apaturia. 
1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  specifies  Iris  as  type. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  108 :  refers  to  it  Iris,  Ilia,  and  Clyton. 
1850.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  302;  regards  Iris  and  Ilia  as  types. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  36 :  divides  the  group  into  six  sections,  to 

the  first  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Apatura  jtar 

excellence^  with  Ins,  Bia,  and  Namouna   (Ambika)   as 

species. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  259 :  uses  it  in  the  extended  Felderian  sense, 

arranging  the  species  in  the  same  order. 

1872.  Crotch,   Cist  Ent  i.  66:   says  Iris  is  type,  on  account  of 

Ochsenheimer's  limitation,  overlooking  the  work  of  his 
own  countryman,  Leach. 

This  result  is  from  want  of  familiarity  with  Hiibner's  Tentamen. 
See  also  Esoptria,  ^ola,  Hypollmnas,  Diadema,  and  Potamis. 

96.  Apatukia.* 

1837.     Sodofisk.,  Bull.  Mosc  x.  81 :  proposes  this  name  as  an  etymo- 
logical correction  for  Apatura  (q.v.). 

97.  Apaturina. 

1865.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  75 :  Erminea.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
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98.  Apaustus. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  113 :  Menes.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type* 
Butler  and  Kirby  use  it  sul^sequently  in  the  same  sense. 

99.  Aphacitis. 

1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  19 :  Lusca,  Lucinda  (Djndima). 

Lusca,  though  Hiibner's  species,  was  not  published  until  after  hia 
death,  and  hence  we  must  take  Lucinda  as  the  type.     See  Nelone. 

100.  Aphantopus.* 
1853.     Wallengr.,  Lep.  Scand.  Rhop.  30:  Hyperanthus,    Sole  6pe-> 
cies,  and  therefore  type. 
Falls  before  Hipparchia  (q.  ▼.). 

101.  Aphnjeus. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz..81 ;  Vulcanus,  Orcas. 

1847.     Doubl.,  List  Brit  Mus.  25 :  employs  it  for  a  number  of  species, 

including  both  of  Uttbner's. 
1858.     Horsf-Moore,  Cat  Lep.  E.  Lid.  Co.  i.  37 :  employ  it  for  both 
HUbner*8  species  and  others. 
Herrich-Schaeflfer,  Butler,  and  Eirby  also  use  it  for  both  of  Hiibner't 
species  with  others.    Orcas  may  be  taken  as  type. 

102.  Aphrissa. 

1873.     But!.,  Lep.  Ezot  155 :  Statira.     Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

103.  Aphrodite.* 

1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  95 :  Evippe,  Panic  (Eborea). 

This  name  is  preoccupied  by  Aphrodlta  (Linn.,  Worms,  1786).    See 
Callosune. 

104.  Apodemia.* 

3865.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  302:  Mormo,  virgulti  (Sonorensis). 

This  name  also  is  preoccupied  by  Apodemus  (Kaup,  Mammals,  1823). 

105.  Aporia. 
1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  90:  cratsegL     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
It  has  frequently  been  used  (Stephens,   Wallengren,  Staudinger, 
West  wood)  in  the  same  sense.    See  Leuoonea  and  Pieris. 

106.  Apostraphia. 
1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  13:    Ricini,  Bcllona  (Brassolis),  Charithonia 
(Chari  tenia). 
Bellona  (not  a  Ileliconian  at  all)  was  placed  here  by  error.    Chari* 
thonla  may  be  taken  as  type. 
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107.  Appias. 
1816.    Htibn.,  Verz.  91 :  Zelmira,  Achine. 

As  Achine  is  needed  as  type  oC  Anthops/che,  Zelmira  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type  of  this  group. 

108.  Aprotopos.*     [Aprotopus  in  Index.] 

1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  19 :  JEAesisL,  Ceto,  Melantho,  Pjtha 

.^desia  being  the  necessary  type  of  Xanthocleis,  this  name  must 
fall,  unless  one  of  the  other  species  should  prove  generically  distinct 

109.  Arasohnia. 
1816,    Hilbn.,  Verz.  37:  Levana  (Levana,  Prorsa).     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

110.  Arc  AS.* 

1832--33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  88:  tmpertalis.     Sole  spedes,  and 
therefore  type. 
Must  this  name  fall  before  Erenus  ?  (q.  r.) 

111.  Archon. 

1822.     Htibn.,   Syst-Alph.   Verz. :  Machaon    (Machaon,   Sphyrus), 
Medisicaste,  Mnemosyne,   Phoebus,    Podalirius    (Poda- 
lyrius),  Polyxena,  Rumina,  Apolliniu  (Thia). 
Apollinus  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Doritis. 

112.  Archoxias. 
1825.     Hiibn.,  Zatr.  iii.  19:  Tereas  (Marcias).     Sole  spedes,  and 
therefore  type.     See  Euterpe. 

113.  Aresta. 
1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79 :  Amestns,  Idalia,  Ariadne,  As- 
terie,  Cloantha,  Laomedia. 
Laomedia  may  be  selected  as  the  type  of  this  genus. 

114.  Arge.* 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  60:   occitanica   (Psyche),  Arge   (Amphitrite), 
Thetis  (Inis),  Russiae  (Clotho),  Lachesis,  Galathea. 
This  generic  term  has  been  used  largely  by  subsequent  authors 
(Boisduval,  Duponchel,  Stephens,  Doubleday,  West  wood,  Rambur,etc.)i 
always  in  nearly  the  same  sense ;  and  Butler  and  Grote  even  cite  occi- 
tanica (Syllius  Butl.,  Psyche  Grote)  as  the  type;  but  the  name  cannot 
stand :  first,  because  founded  upon  a  name  used  for  one  of  the  original 
species ;  and,  second,  because  preoccupied  in  Hymenoptera  ( Schrank, 
1801).    See  Agapetes  and  Melanargia. 
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115.  Argus.* 

1764.  Geoffr.,  Hist,  des  Ins.  ii  61 :  employs  the  term  Les  Argui  at 
the  head  of  a  divkioa  of  blues ;  but  it  can  have  no  weight 
as  a  generic  name,  because  it  is  used  simply  as  a  French 
word,  as  Les  Ustropies  is  for  the  next  division,  of  skippers. 

1777.  Scop.,  In  trod.  432:  employs  it  for  more  than  fifty  species, 
having  no  common  and  distinctive  structural  bond ;  they 
are  divided  into  four  sections,  all  of  them  almost  equally 
heterogeneous  in  composition,  each,  excep'ting  the  last, 
containing  members  of  every  family  of  butterflies  except- 
ing the  Urbicolas.  The  name  must  therefore  be  dropped, 
and  not  be  employed  again  in  any  sense.  [The  species 
Argus  was  not  included  in  the  genus  by  Scopoli.] 
Boisduval  also  uses  it  in  his  Species  g^n^ral,  but  is  not  followed  in 
tills  use  by  many  other  authors. 

1816.  Lam.,  Hist  Nat.  An.  sans  Vert.  iv.  21 :  employs  it  for  Argy- 
rognomon  (vulgaris),  Corydon,  and  others.  One  of  the 
synonymes  of  Argyrognomon  is  Argus,  so  that  if  it 
be  considered  that  the  name  was  founded  anew  in  this 
instance,  it  must  be  dropped,  because  based  on  a  specifio 
name. 

1832.  Dup.,  Pap.  de  France,  Dium.  Suppl.  388 :  Battus  and  many 
others. 

1832.  Boisd.,  Icon.  49  :  employs  it  for  the  blues  of  Europe,  appending 
his  own  name  as  authority ! 

1832.  lb.,  Voy.  AstroL  90:  Cleotas  (Poeta). 

1833.  lb.,  Nouv.  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  171 :  Lysimon. 
1833-34.     Boisd.-LeC,  L^p.  Amer.  Sept.  113 :  Hanno  (Filenus),  etc 
1838-39.     Krause,  Faun.  Thur.  60:  uses  it  for  Blues  and  Coppers. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  6:  wrongly  attempts  to  revive  the  name, 

calling  Eurydice,  one  of  Scopoli's  species,  the  type. 

116.   AUOYNNINA. 

1867.  Bull.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  [3]  xix.  165:  Eobaitia,  Latho- 

niella. 

1868.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  196 :  Hobartia  specified  as  type. 

117.  Argtnnis. 
1807.     Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  283 :  I.  Paphia,  Maia  (Cynara),  Laodioe 
(Cethosia),  Aglaja;    IL  Lh-iope,  Tharos   (Morpheus), 
Hermes. 
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1810.  Latr.,  Consid.  440:  specifies  Paphia  aod  Cioxia  as  types;  but 
Paphia,  the  only  one  of  these  specified  by  Fabricius,  can- 
not be  the  type,  because  already  the  type  of  Dryas  (q.v.)- 

1815.  Leach,  Edinb.  Encycl.  717:  restricts  it  to  the  first  of  the  Fa- 
bridan  sections. 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  734:  gives  it  the  same  restriction,  as  have  all 

subsequent  authors. 

1816.  Dalm.,  Yetensk.  Acad.   Handl.   xxxvii.  57,  66:   I.  Paphia, 

Aglaja,  Adippe,  Niobe,  Lathonia  (Latouia) ;  II.  Aphi- 
rape,  Selene,  Enphrosyne,  Amathusia,  lapponica  (Freja), 
Pales,  Dia,  Chariclea  (Carichlea),  Frigga,  Ino,  Thore. 
Adippe  specified  as  type,  but  of  course  erroneously. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  30 :  Aphirape  and  its  allies. 

1820.     Oken,  Lehrb.  f.  Schulen,  790 :  Aglaja  only. 

1830.     Curtis,  Brit.  Ent,  pi.  290 :  specifies  Aglaja  as  type. 

1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88:  wrongly  specifies  Paphia  as  type. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  24 :  specifies  Aglaja  as  type. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  66 :  again  specifies  Paphia  as  type.  See 
also  Argyronome. 

118.  Argybea.* 

1820.  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77:  vanillse,  Lathonia,  Niobe,  Adippe, 
Aglaia  (Aglaja),  Paphia,  Maia  (Cynara),  Niphe,  Pha- 
lanta  [?]  (Pharantha),  Aphirape,  Selene,  Euphrosyne, 
Pales,  Gersenii,  Ino,  There,  Amathusia,  lapponica 
(Freja),  Ffigga. 
TliU  term  is  preoccupied  by  Argyreus  (Scop.,  Lep.  1777)  and  Ar- 
gyria  (Hubn.,  Lep.  1816). 

119.  Argyreus.* 

1777.  Scop.,  Introd.  431 :  Niphe  and  twenty-six  others  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  former  of  which  is  divided  into  five,  and  the  latter 
into  three  subsections ;  but  they  are  all  brought  together 
in  such  a  confused  manner,  and  formed  of  such  utterly 
incongruous  material,  even  to  what  must  have  been  the 
sense  of  the  naturalists  of  his  own  day,  that  the  genus 
must  fall  into  merited  oblivion.  Subsection  c  of  section  A 
contains,  for  example,  the  following  species  among  others: 
Eumina  [Papilionides],  vanill«  [Nymphales],  and  Cupido 
[Ru  rales  j. 
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120.  Arotronoue. 
1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  32:  Lampetia,  Phalanta  (Colambina),  Laodice, 
Paphia,  Maia  (Pandora),  Hostilia  (Orthosia).  ^ 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat.  Br.  Lep.  13,  258:  uses  it  for  Paphia,  Aphrodite, 

and  Cjbele ;  but  Paphia,  the  only  one  of  HUbner's  spe- 
cies, is  the  type  of  Dryas. 
Should  Laodice  prove  generically  distinct  from  the  epecies  of  the 
genera  Dryns  and  ArgynmB,  this  name  may  be  reserved  for  it ;  other- 
wise it  will  fall. 

121.  Arotrophenoa. 

1848.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.,  App.  31:  antipodam.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  this  sense  by  subsequent  writers. 

122.  Argyrophorus. 

1852.    Blanch.,  Gay*s  Chili,  vii.  30:  argenteus.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
So  used  by  Butler. 

123.  Arhopala. 

1832.  Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  75 :  Fhryxos.     Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type. 

124.  Ariadne.* 

1829.     Horsf.,    Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.    Co.,  expl.  pi.:   Ariadne 
(Coryta).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1833.  Boisd.,  Ann.  Mus.  .Nat.  Hist.  201 :  specifies  Merione  and 

Coryta  as  types. 
But,  being  founded  upon  the  name  of  its  original  species,  the  generic 
name  must  be  dropped,  and  not  be  brought  again  into  use.    It  is,  more- 
over, preoccupied  in  Arachnids  (Sav.  1825).    See  Ergolis. 

125.  Arigoris. 

1851.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  449:  Cepha  (Epitus), 

Tisiphone,  Tutana,  Constantius,  Theanus. 
1868.     Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc  Loud.  ix.  456 :  employs  it  for  Cepha 

(Epitus)  and  others. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cut.  332 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  as  Bates. 

Cepha,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  type,  for  in  1866,  through  Pan- 
demos,  this  became  the  type  of  Boisduval's  genus  Orimba ;  nor  Theanus, 
for  this  is  the  type  of  Trichonis  (1865) ;  Constantius  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  others  to  be  looked  upon  as  at  all  typical,  so  that  the  choice 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  Bates  and  Kirby,  between  Tisi- 
phone and  Tutana.  We  propose  that  Tisiphone  be  considered  the  type, 
since  it  is  illustrated  by  Westwood. 
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126.  Arisba.* 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  11 :  Agacles.    Sole  spedes,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Preoccapied  by  Arisbe  (HUbn.,  Lep.  1816). 

127.  Arisbe. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  89 :  Leonidas  (similis),  Panope. 
Leonidas  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

128.  Armandia. 

1871.  Blanch.,  Ck>mptes  Rend.  Ixxii.  809 :  Thaidina.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type.    See  Bhutanitis. 

129.  Arotes.* 

1851.  Boisd.  in  "Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  450 :  given  by  Westwood 
as  a  MS.  synonyme  of  Setabis  (q.  v.). 

130.  Arpidea.* 

1837.     Dane.,  For.  Butt.  180:   Chorincecu     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore  type. 
This  name  must  fall  before  CieroiB  (q.  ▼.),  and  not  be  used  again. 
See  also  Hames. 

131.  Arteurotia. 

1872.  ButL-Druce,  Gat  Ent  i.  112 :  tractipennis.    Sole  species  and 

designated  type. 

132.  Artipe.* 
1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Gnat  14 :  Eryx  (Amyntor)  specified  as  type. 

But  the  generic  name  is  preoccupied  by  Artipus  (Schonh.,  CoL 
1826).    See  Deudorix. 

133.  ASCANIDES. 

1837.  Gey.  in  Htibn.,  Zutr.  v.  32 :  Triopas.  Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

134.  AsciA. 
1777.    Scop.,  Introd.  434 :  cratsegi,  napi,  sins^pis,  Monuste,  Polybe. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  species,  which  belongs  to  the  Rnrales, 
the  genus  is  comparatiyely  homogeneous,  —  the  only  one  of  Scopoli's 
of  wliich  this  can  be  said, — and  it  should  therefore  be  retained  for  one 
of  the  groups  included  in  it    See  Mylothris. 

1816.  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79 :  gives  this  name  to  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  the  Nymphales,  using  Scopoli's  name  at  the 
same  time  as  the  author ! 
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1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  40 :  restricts  the  name  to  Monuste,  and  cor- 
rectly; for  Aporia  removed  cratsgi  from  this  genus  in 
1816,  and  Leptidia,  sinapis  in  1820.  Polybe  belongs  to 
a  different  £unily,  and  must  be  passed  over;  and  napi 
cannot  be  used,  as  it  is  needed  for  Pieris  (q.  v.). 

135.   ASTBROPE. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  66:   Amulia,  Sapphira   (Sapphyra),  Theanus 
(Theane). 
Sapphira  may  be  taken  as  type.    See  Callithea. 

136.   ASTICTOPTERUS. 

1860.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monatschr.  iv.  401 :  Jama,  Sindu. 
1870.    BuU.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vli.  95  :  specifies  Jama  as  type. 

137.   ASTRAPTES. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  103:  Corytas  (Corytus),  Pervivax,  Narcosius, 
Apastus,  Enotrus,  Creieus,  Mercatus  (FuJgurator),  Aulea- 
tes,  Amyntas  (lividus). 
Aulestes  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

138.  AsTTCUS. 
1825.    IlUbn.,   Catal.   Franck,  85:   Peleus,  Mercatus  (Fulgerator), 
vitreus,  Simplicius,  Proteus  ?  Evadues,  Exadeus  ?  Thraso, 
erosus,  Tryxus,  orbifera   (orbifer?),  oileus,    Carthami, 
alceaB  (malvsB),  Morpheus  (Steropes),  Crinisus,  Auglas, 
Actaeon,  Thaumas  (linea),  Arsalte  (Menalcas),  Talaus, 
Phyllus,  and  a  MS.  species. 
1869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Pi-odr.  iii.  45, 54:  suggests  its  employment,  but 
does  not  indicate  its  membership. 
Peleus,  Mercatus,  Vitreus,  Proteus,  Thraso,  Morpheus,  Thaumas, 
and  Arsalte  are  specified  as  types  of  other  genera.    Augias  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  this,  since  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  tnie  Astyci* 
not  already  confined  to  a  generic  name  which  will  hold. 

139.  Atalopedrs. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  57  :  Huron,  campestris.     Huron  specified 
as  type. 

140.  Atella. 
1847.     Doubl,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  22 :  Phalanta  (Eurytis).     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

•  Cf.  BuU.  Buff.  Soc  Kat.  Sc.  i.  195. 
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1848.    lb.,  ib.  165 :  PhalaiUja  (Eurjtis)  and  five  others  in  three  sec- 
tions. 
As  the  figured  species  appeared  six  months  before  the  text,  it  must  be 
considered  the  type  of  the  genus,  as  indeed  it  has  been  virtually  treated 
by  subsequent  writers.    The  name  is  rather  close  to  Atela  (Dej.,  Col. 
1833).    See  PhalanU  and  Messaras. 

141.  Aterioa. 

1833.    Boisd.,  Ana,  Mas.  Hist.  Nat.  195:  Eabena.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  all  subsequent  writers. 

142.  Athena. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  36:  Pelens  (Thetis).     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

According  to  Eirby  (Syn.  Cat.  220),  this  name  is  preoccupied,  but 
he  does  not  state  where.    See  also  Petreus. 

143.  Athesis. 

1847.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  i.  109 :   Clearista.    Sole  species^ 
and  therefore  type. 

144.  Athis.*  , 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  101 :  Palatinus.     It  b  not  a  butterfly. 

145.  Athtma. 

1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  272:   Leucothoe,  Aceria  (Eury-* 
nome),  Heliodora  (Helicopis),  Sulpitia  (Strophia),  opa- 
lina,  Sankara,  Larymna,  Venilia,  Saclava,  Vikasi,  Nefte, 
luara,  Melaleuca,  Brebi>sonii. 

1861.  Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  32:   divides  the  group  into  two  sections, 

the  first  containing  Leucotboe  and  Larymna,  the  second 
Nefle,  Inara,  and  Sulpitia  (Strophia). 
1865.     Herr.-Schaefil,  Prodr.  L  67 :  uses  it  for  Leucotboe  and  La- 
rymna only. 
Leucotboe  as  the  older  q>ecies  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 

146.  Athtrtis. 

1862.  Feld.,  TTien.  £nt  Monatschr.  vi.  413:    Mechanitis.     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
Used  In  same  way  by  Uerrich-Schaeffer  and  Eirby. 
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147.  Atlides. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Vera.  80:    Halesns     (Halesos,    Dolichus),   Poljbe 
(Atys,  Scamander). 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  197  :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Halesus  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 

148.  Atrophanecra. 

1864.  Beak.,  Proc  Eut.  Soc  Philad.  iii.  446 :   Semperi  (Erythro- 

soma).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

149.  Atrytone. 

1872.    Scudd^  Syst  Rev.  56:  Iowa,   Logan,  conspicua,   Zabnlon. 
Iowa  specified  as  type. 

150.  AUGIADES. 

1816.     HUbn.,    Verz.    112:    crinisos,  Arcalaus,  comma,  lylyaniu, 

Helirius,  Euribates. 
1850.     Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  23,  263 :  uses  it  for  sylvanos,  comma, 

Vitellius. 
1858.     Earb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  uses  it  for  Yitellins  only,  but  this  is 

not  congeneric  with  either  sylvanus  or  comma. 

1870.  Butl.,  Ent  l^fonthl.  Mag.  vii.  58 :  overlooking  the  restriction 

of  Stephens,  calls  crinisus  the  type. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  58 :  designates  sylvanus  as  the  type. 
See  Erynnis. 

151.   AlTLOCERA. 

1867.  Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  121:  Brahminus,  Saraswati, 

Padma  (Padma,  Avatara),  Scylla. 

1868.  lb..  Cat  Sat  49 :  specifies  Brahminus  as  typo. 

Is  this  name  too  near  Autocera  (Melly,  Col.  1857)  1 

152.  AUROTIS. 
1816.     Dalm.,  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xxivii.  63,  90:  qnercos,  betu- 
lae,  pruni,  w.  album,  ilicis. 
It  is  given  as  a  subgenus  of  Zephyms,  of  which  betulss  is  type. 
1863.     Kirb.,  List  Eur.  Butt  8 :  roboris  (Evippus).   [See  also  p.  293.] 
The  last  three  of  Dalman's  species  belonging  to  Thecla  (q.  v.)  after 
the  foundation  of  Zephyrus.  quercus  must  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
Aurotis,  if  it  is  generically  distinct  fh>m  betulae ;  if  not,  Aurotis  falls. 

153.   AUSTROMYRINA.* 

1865.  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  260 :  Evagoras,  Ictenus  (Schraderi). 

This  name  falls  before  Jalmenus. 
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154.  AUTOCHTOK. 

1823.  Httbn.,  Zutr.  ii.  13:  Itylns.  Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type, 

155.   AOTODEA.* 

1850.  Boisd.  MS.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  253:  stated  by 
Westwood  to  be  synonymous  with  Hubner's  Lucinia,  as 
used  in  the  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.  Of  course 
it  died  at  its  birth. 

156.   AUTONEMA.* 

1850.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  266:  Westwood  states 

that  this  is  a  MS.  synonyme  of  Prothoe  (q.  v.). 
It  is  nowhere  else  referred  to. 

157.   AXIOCERSES. 

1816.    Hubn.,  Verz.  72 :  Perion.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  337  [Axiocerces] :  uses  it  for  Zenxo  and 

many  others,  including  Perion.    But  see  his  Preface. 

158.  BiEOTis. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Verz.  21 :  Hisbon  (Ilisbaena),  Eumeus  (Uranis). 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Brit.  Mus.  1 1 :  uses  it  for  Hisbon  and  others,  not 
including  Eumeus. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  451 :  divides  the  group  into  two 

sections,  and  in  the  second  places  Hisbon.     Eumeus  is 
not  given. 
1867.    Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc  Lend.  ix.  444  [Boeotis]  :  uses  it  for 
Hisbon  and  three  others.    Hisbon  therefore  becomes  the 
type. 

159.  Bardarus.* 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  60:  refers  this  name,  in  a  generic  sense, 

to   Linn^,  but  remarks  that  it  has   not  been  accepted, 
because  heterogeneous. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  baye  ever  been  used,  even  by  Linn^,  in  a 
generic  sense. 

160.  Barbicornis. 
1823.    God.,  Encycl.  mi^th.  ix.  705 :  basilifl.     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Westwood,  Bates,  and  Kirby.    Is  it  a  butter- 
fly f    See  Chroma. 
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161.  Basil ARCHiA. 

1872.    Scudd^  Syst  Rev.  8 :  Archippus  (DIsippe),  Afltyanax,  Arte- 
mis (Arthemis).    Type  specified  as  Astyanax. 
See  also  Callianira. 

162.  Bassaris.* 

1816-21.    HUbn.,  Ezot.  Schmett  ii.:  Ilea.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1821.    HUbn.,  Index,  4 :  Ilea. 

The  name  falU  before  Yanessa  (q.  t.)«    See  also  Ammiralis  and 
Pjrameis. 

163.  Batesia. 

1862.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatscbr.  vi.  112:  Hypochlora.    Solo 
species,  and  therefore  type.    See  also  Pandora. 

164.  Battus.* 

1777.     So^.,  Introd.   433:    Polydamas    and    a  great    number  of 
wholly  unrelated  species,  divided  into  six  sections. 

The  utterly  heterogeneous  nature  of  this  group  maj  be  shown  hy 
noticing  a  few  of  the  species  from  the  first  section,  such  as  Polydamas 
[Papilionides],  Antiopa  [Njrmphales],  Tespis  [Rurales],  and  maWa 
[Urbicolse].  Of  course  the  name  must  be  dropped  in  perpetuity; 
moreover,  Scopoli  included  in  this  group  a  species  which  lie  called 
Argus,  but  which  the  Therisianer  called  Battus,  and  the  name  should 
'        drop  from  this  cause;  nevertheless:  — 

1858.    Ramb.,  Cat  Lep.  Andal.  85  :  uses  it  fi>r  Sao. 

This  was  not  even  one  of  the  many  original  species,  although 
(almost  necessarily  1)  closely  allied  to  some  of  them. 

165.  Belenois. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Verz.  92:  Calypso.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type, 
as  specified  by  Butler  (Cist,  Ent  i.  37,  60). 

166.  Bhutanitis.* 
1873.    Atk.,  Proc  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  570 :  lAdderdaU.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Falls,  according  to  Kirby  (in  litt.ji  before  Armandhi. 

167.  Bia. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  51 :  Aotorion  (Actorisena).    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Westwood,  Herrich-Schaeffer,  and  Kirby. 
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168.  BiBLIB.* 

1807.     Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vL  281 :   Biblls,  Leuoothoe,  Nauplia,  Neaerea. 
1819.     God.,  Encycl.  meth.  825  :  employs  it  for  Biblis  (Thadana)  and 

others. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  5  B. :  uses  it  for  Aganisa,  closely  allied 
to  Biblis. 
Falls  from  having  been  named  after  one  of  the  species  on  which  it  is 
founded.    See  Zonaga. 

169.  BiCTCLUS. 
1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  47 :  Hewitsonii,  Iccius,  Italus,  ZioebL 
1873.     lb.,  Zool.  Rec  for  1871,  363 :  specifies  Hewitsonii  as  type. 

Correctly,  since  it  was  the  type  of  Idlomorphus  (q.  y.)>  wliich  this 
supplants. 

170.   BiTHTS. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  75:   Erix  (Tyrrhenus),  Cupentus  (Cubentus), 
Cethegus,  Vesulus,  Strephon  (Sicheus,  Strephon),  Lydus, 
Tephraeus,  Leucopbaeus,  Sphinx,  quercus. 
1850.     Steph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  17 :  uses  it  for  quercus. 
1858.     Kir  by,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  uses  it  iu  the  same  way. 
1869.     Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  186  :  employs  it  for  Strephon,  Cyllarus, 
Agrippa,  and  Dindymus. 
The  usage  of  Stephens  and  Kirby  is  indefeasible,  as  quercus  must 
belong  to*  Aurotis.    In  accordance  with  Butler's  action,  Strephon  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

17L  Bletogona. 
1867.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  465:   Mycalesis.      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  specified  by  Butler  (Cat  Sat). 

172.  Brachtcneme.* 

1869.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  52. 

No  species  are  cited,  and  the  name  is  preoccupied  by  Bracbycnemia 
(Schonh.,  Col.  1844). 

173.  Brachyqlenis.* 

1862.    FeW.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vi.  78  :  Esthema.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
According  to  Felder  (ib.  285),  the  name  is  preoccupied  (Bracfayglene, 
Lep,  Herr.-Schaeff.*).    See  Tmetoglcne. 

*  I  hare  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  generic  name  in  the  works  of 
Herrich-Schaefter ;  nor  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Grote,  to  whom  I  referred  the  question, 
acquainted  with  it    It  is  not  given  in  Marschall's  Nomendator  Zooiogicus. 
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174.  Brakoas. 
1816.     IlUbn.,  Verz.   80:    Caraniis   (Pelops,   Caranus),   Didymaon 
(Dydimaon),  Syncellus,  Bitias. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  196 :  uses  itfor  Thales,  Caranus,  Didy- 

maon. 
Caranus  majr  be  taken  as  tjpe. 

175.  Brassolis. 

1807.    Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  282 :  SophorSB,  cassiae,  Obrinus. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  50:  uses  it  for  Darius  (Anaxerete),  and  others, 

including  Sophone  and  cassiae. 
1823.     God.,  Encycl.  m^tb.  456:   employs  it  for  Sophorcs  and  the 

allied  Astyra. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  341 :  indicates  Sophone  as  type. 

1871.  Crotch,  Cist  Ent  i.  66:  does  the  same. 

176.  Brenthis. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  30:  Hecate,  Ino  (Dictynna),  There,  Daphne, 

Claudia. 
1861.     Feld.,   Neues  Lep.  10:  divides  the  group  in  two  sections, 

specifying  no  species  for  the  first,  and  for  the  second 

Pales  and  Cytheris. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  L  73 :  gives  Cytheris  (Siga,  Cytheris) 

and  others,  including  none  'of  HUbner*s,  all  but  the  last 

of  which  are  placed  in  Arygnnis. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  24 :  indicates  Hecate  as  type. 

177.  Brontiades. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.   113:    Procas,   Gentius,  Arsalte    (Menalcas) 
Petrus. 

1870.  Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  viL  94 :  designates  Procas  as  type. 

178.    BUTLERIA. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.   Cat.   624:    Polyspilus,  exomatns,  Agathodes, 

Cypselus,  Caicus,  Coenides,  dimidiatus,  Polycrates,  Epi- 
phaneus,  Hesperioides,  aureipennis,  bisexguttatus. 

1873.  lb.,  Zool.  Rec  for  1871,  365  :  specifies  ezomatus  as  type. 

See  also  Carterocephalos. 

179.  BrBLiA. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  28 :  Ilithya.   JSole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
See  also  Hypauis. 
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180.  Cabibus. 


1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  102 :  Linus,  JnlettOfl. 

Linua  is  not  a  butterfly,  and  JulettuB  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

181.  Cjecina. 

1868.  Hewits.,  Handr.  Heap.  55 :  Calathana,  composa. 

Calathana  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 

182.  C^ROis. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  56:  Chorineeiu  (Arcesilae).    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler  (Cat  Sat  1). 
1851.    Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  366  :  the  same. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  63  [Csbfous]  :  the  same. 
See  Arpidea  and  Hames. 

183.  Calaides. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  86:  Androgeos  (Polycaon,  Androgens,  Piran- 
thns),  Menatins. 
Androgeos  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

184.  Calais.* 

1836.     Boisd.,  Spec.  g^n.  584 :  given  as  a  MS.  sjnonjme  of  Idmais 
(q.  v.). 
It  has  never  been  used,  and  of  coarse  falls ;  moreoTer,  it  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  species  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  found  it. 

185.  Calephelis. 

1869.  6rote-Rob.,  Trans.  Am.  Ent  Soc.  ii.  310:  C»neTi8  (Csnins), 

borealis.    Type  specified  as  Caeneus. 

186.  Caligo. 
1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  51 :  Teucer  (Teuora),  Idomenens  (Idomenea), 

Earylochns  (Eariloche),  Ilioneus  (Ilionea). 
1844.    Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  117:  uses  it  for  four  species,  allied  to 

those  of  Hiibner,  but  including  none  of  them. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.   Diurn.  Lep.  340:    employs  it  for   Hiibner's 

species  and  others,  specifying  Teucer  and  Eurylochus  as 

the  types. 
1864.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  55 :  uses  it  similarly. 

1870.  Boisd.,  Ldp.  Guat  54 :  uses  it  for  species  placed  by  Westwood 

and  Kirby  in  the  allied  genus  Opsiphanes. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  127  :  employs  it  in  the  Westwoodian  sense. 

Eorylochos  may  be  taken  as  type.    The  name  is  rery  close  to 
Caligus  (MiiU.,  Crust  1786).    See  .Srodes. 
TOL.X.    (h.s.  n.)  9 
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187.  Calinaga. 

1858.  Moore,  Cat  Lep.  East  Ind.  Co.  i.  162:  Buddha.  Sole  spe- 
des,  and  therefore  type. 

188.  Calisto. 

1823.  HUbn.,  Zutr.  ii.  16:  Herophile.  Sole  ^wcies,  and  therefore 
type.  It  has  been  used  in  this  sense  by  subsequent 
writers;  but 

1868.  Butl.,  Ent  MonthL  Mag.  iv.  194;  and  Cat.  Sat  97:  specifies 

Zangis  as  type,  of  course  erroneously. 

189.  Callerebia. 

1867.  Butl.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist  [3},  xx.  217 :  Scanda  (Scand^ 
Armanda),  Nirmala.  Scanda  is  specified  as  type,  as  also 
subsequently  (Cat  Sat;  Ent  Montbl.  Mag.  iv.  194). 

190.  Callianiba.* 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  38 :  Astyanax  (Ephestiasna).     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  91 :   gives  Eurota  with  a  query,  but 

this  is  far  removed  from  Httbner's  type. 
1850.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  251:  refers  the  generic  name  to 

Boisduval  I  and  places  in  it  Alcmena,  Eurota,  and  others, 

with  equal  error. 

The  name  is,  however,  preoccupied  in  Mollusks  (Ptfr.-Les.  1810). 
See  also  Basilarcbia. 

191.  Caulicorb. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  41 :  Codomaimns  (Astarte),  Clymena. 

1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  237 :  Gymena  and  eleven  others. 

1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  20 :  cites  no  species,  though  Pandama  and 

Bacchis  are  said  to  belong  here,  but  erroneously  [see 

Cyclogramma]. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  64:  gives  Clymena  (Janeira)  only. 
1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  207:  also  gives  Clymena  and  a  dozen  other 

species,  omitting  Codomannus,  which  is  not  congeneric 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  Doubleday,  Butler,  and  Kirby, 
Clymena  cannot  be  taken  as  type,  since  Billberg  has  earlier  (Ennm. 
Ins.  1820)  selected  this  as  the  type  of  Diasthria  (q.  v.) ;  and  hencer  Codo- 
mannus must  be  the  type.    See  also  Catagrarmma. 
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192.  Callidrtas. 

1829-^0.     Boisd.-LeC,  L^p.  Am.  Sept.  73 :  Eubule.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1832.     Boisd.  iu  Poej,  Cent  L^p.  Cuba,  L :  Orbis. 
1832.     lb.,  Voy.  Astrol.  62  :  Pomona,  Crocale  (Endeer). 
1836.    lb..  Spec,  g^n,  605 :  gives  twenty-six  species,  including  all  the 

above,  placing  them  in  three  groups. 
1870.     Butl.,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  36,  46;  and  Lep.  Exot.  155:  designates 

Eubule  as  type. 

193.  Callidula.*   . 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  66:  Evander  (Evandra),   Petavius  (Petavia), 
Pyramus  (Pyrame), 

The  first  two  species  are  not  butterflies,  and  the  genus  may  therefore 
be  referred  to  the  heterocerous  Lepidoptera. 

194.  Callimormxjs.    , 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  53 :  juventiu.   Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

195.  Calliona. 

1868.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  447 :  Irene,  Latona,  Siaka. 
Irene  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 

196.  Callipareus. 

1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Bev.  30 :  Melinns.    Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

I  197.    CALLITiENIA.* 

1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  50 :  no  species  (but  an  unnamed  MS.  one) 

cited. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  82:  refers  Doris  (Feld.,  Wien.  Ent 
Itfonatschr.  1860,  107)  to  this. 

The  name  is,  however,  preoccupied  by  Calotienia  ("Ser.  Callitaenia," 
Agass.  Nomencl.  Zool.),  a  genus  of  Lepidoptera  (Steph.  1829).  See 
Mesotsenia. 

198.  Callitjera.* 

1868.    Butl.,  Cat  Sat  101:    Menander   (Menander,  Andromeda), 
Pireta  (Aurora),  Andromeda  (Esmeralda),  Philis  (Har- 
pelyce). 
This  generic  name  MU  before  Cithtsrias  (q.  v.). 
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199.  Callithea.* 

1836.  Boisd.,  Spec,  g^o.,  pi.  6  B.:  Sapphira.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

Subsequently  used  hy  Westwood,  Felder,  and  Kirby.  The  name, 
however,  must  be  dropped,  because  based  upon  one  of  the  names  of  the 
species  upon  which  it  is  founded.    See  also  Asterope. 

200.  Callithomia. 

1862.    Bates,    Linn.   Trans,    xxiii.    522:     Alezirrhoe,    Zeuxippe, 
Thornax. 
Alexirrhee  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

201.  Callizona.* 

1848.     Doubl.;  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  296 :  Aceste.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1850. .  Westw.,  ib.  246 :  Aceste  (Aoesta). 

The  name  falls  before  Tigridia  (q.  t.),  shice  that  genus  was  restricted 
to  Aceste  by  Doubleday's  own  action  in  1844.  The  name  is  also  pre- 
occupied by  Callizonus  (Schonh.,  Col.  1826). 

202.  Callophrts. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enura.  Ins.  80  :  Vulcanus,  mbi,  and  a  MS.  species. 
Bubi  may  be  taken  as  type. 

203.  Callosune. 

1847/  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  57:  subfasciatus  (subfasciata), 
Evantbe,  Eucharis,  Evame,  DanSB,  Eupompe,  Achine 
(Anlevippe,  Achine),  Antigone,  Evippe,  Omphale,  Tho- 
gone,  Etrida,  Phlegetonia,  Delphiue,  Eione,  Daira, 
Evagore,  Ephyia  (Ephya),  Liagore,  Eulimene,  Cebrene, 
Ocale  (Omphale,  by  misprint),  lone. 

Wallengr.  (Uhop.  Caffr.  10),  in  founding  his  genus  Anthopsyche, 
which  was  in  general  originally  synonymous  with  this,  divides  it  into 
two  sections.  We  have  above  (see  Anthopsyche)  proposed  to  restrict  An- 
thopsyche  to  his  first  section,  and  for  his  second  suggest  the  retention  of 
Callosune,  with  Danse  for  type.    See  also  Aphrodite  and  Anthopsyche. 

204.  Calornis. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77 :  Euterpe,  Susanna,  Rosalia,  Thalia. 

The  first  two  species  belong  to  Boisduval^s  Nerias  (1836) :  Rosalia  ii 
the  type  of  Sais  (Iliibncr,  181G),  by  Doubleday's  action  in  1844;  heooe 
Thalia  must  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  group.    See  Actinote. 
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205.  Calospila.* 
1832.    Gey.  m  HUbn.,  Zutr.  iv.  28 :  Parthaon  (ThermodoS).     Solo 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
Thii  name  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Doubleday  and  Westwood, 
and  in  a  diflerent  sense  hy  Bates ;  but  the  name  if  preoccupied  by 
Calospiius  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816).    See  Foiysticbtis  and  Lemonias. 

206.  Calpodes. 
1816.     IlUbn.,  Yerz.  107 :  ezdamationis  (Forulus),  Ethlins. 

1870.  But!.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  93:   gives  it  as  a  section  of 

Pamphila  with  Ethlius  and  others. 

1872.     ScQdd.,  Syst  Rev.  6i :  designates  Ethlius  as  type. 

This  name  is  written  by  Hiibner  twice  as  Calpodes  and,  including  its 
Teutonic  form,  three  times  as  Colpodes  in  the  Verzeichniss.  Col- 
podes  would  seem  to  be  the  more  probably  correct  form,  judging  from 
the  derivation  of  the  word ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  preoccupied, 
through  Colpoda  (Schrank,  Polyg.  1803),  and  it  would  therefore  be 
better  to  retain  it  as  Calpodes. 

207.  Calydna. 

1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  5 :  Meris,  Thersander. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  436:  employs  it  for  Thersander 
and  a  few  others. 

1867.  Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  441 :  uses  it  for  Thersander 

and  many  others. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  317  :  follows  Bates. 

Thersander  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  ^ype. 

208.  Camena .♦ 

1865.     Hewits.,  HI.  Diurn.  Lep.  ii.  47:   Ctesia.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

1868.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  21  [Camcena]:  the  same. 

Preoccupied  through  Camcena  (Baly,  Col.  1862). 

209.  Cakdalides. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Y^rz.  73  :  xanthospilos,  Thetys  (Phsedms). 

Thetys  having  become  the  type  of  Curetis,  (the  same  species  being 
given  by  Hiibner  in  two  genera !)  xanthospilos  becomes  the  type  of 
this. 

210.  Canofus.* 
,  1861.    Wallengr.  in  Feld.,  I^eues  Lep.  33 :  Dadalui  (Meleagris). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

This  name  is  preoccupied  in  Hemiptera  (Fabr.  1808)  and  Polypa 
(Montf.  1808).    See  llam.-mumida. 
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211.  Capila. 
1865.    Moore,  Proc  ZooL  Soc  Lond.  785 :  Jayaden.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

This  name  can  scarcely  be  considered  too  dose  to  Capella,  used  in 
Mammals  (Keyi  and  Bias,  1850). 

212.  Caprona. 


1857. 


1865 


212.  Caprona. 
\    Wallengr.,  Bhop.  Caffr.  51:   PiUaana.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  specified  by  Butler. 

213.  Capys. 
L    Hewits.,  IlL  Dium.  Lep.  58 :  AlphSBUS.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type.    See  Scop'tes. 

214.  Carcharodus.* 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.    110:    lavateras   (lavatherffi),    althead,    alcesB 
(malvsd). 
This  is  subsequently  used  by  Westwood,  Stephens^,  and  Eirby,  but 
it  falls  before  Urbanus.    S^  also  SpUotbjrus. 

215.  Caria. 
1823.    Hubn.,  Zutr.  iL  14:  Argiope  (Colubris).    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  by  Ericbson  (Schomb.  Beise,  18^)  in  a  similar  sense. 

216.  Cartea. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  308 :  Vitula,  Tapajona. 
1873.    lb.,  Zool.  Rec  for  1871,  364 :  designates  Vitula  as  the  type. 

Correctly,  since  it  was  the  type  of  Orestias,  which  this  name  was 
intended  to  supplant. 

217.  Carterocephalus.* 
1852.    Led.,  Verb.  «ool.-bot.  Gesellsch.  Wien,  ii.  26,49:  PdUemoH 
(Paniscus),  Sylvius,  argyrostigma. 
Although  proposed  by  Lederer  to  supplant  Steropes,  preoccupied, 
none  of  the  original  species  of  Boisduval  are  cited,  and  the  short  diag- 
nosis is  taken  from  the  species  abore  mentioned. 
1867.     Snell.,  Vlind.  Nederl.  83 :  gives  Palsdtnon  (Paniscos)  as  type. 
J  870.     ButL,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  96 :  specifies  ezomatus  as  type, 
but  erroneously  [see  Butleria]. 
The  three  species  given  by  Felder  are  not  congeneric  with  those 
originally  specified  by  Boisduval  under  Steropes ;  they  are  mutually 
congeneric,  however,  and  the  name  must  fall  before  Pamphila,  virtu- 
ally limited  in  1882  to  this  group. 
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218.  Cabtstus. 

1816.     Httbn.,  Yerz.  114 :  Joins,  Hylaapes,  Phyllos,  Abebalus. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  273 :  uses  it  for  Phjllns  and  three 

others  not  mentioned  by  HUbner. 

1870.  Ib^  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  92 :  specifies  Joins  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  589 :  places  all  of  HUbner*s  species  and  others 

in  the  group. 
Phyllus  and  Jolus  being  strictly  congeneric,  Jolua  can  be  taken  as 
the  type. 

219.  Castalia.* 

18.58.  Boisd.  in  Horsf-'Moorei,  Cat  Lep.  East  Ind.  Co.  i.  199 :  Di- 
ckrocij  Chandra. 
It  is  used  in  same  sense  by  Felder  and  others.  Picbroa  should 
be  type,  as  tlie  only  species  known  to  Boisduval.  But  the  genus  is 
preoccupied,  both  exactly,  in  Worms  (Savig.  1817),  in  Mollusks  (Lam. 
1819),  and  in  Coleoptera  (Lap.-Gay,  1888);  and  also  by  Castalioa,  a 
genus  of  Lepidoptera  (Hiibn.  181(5). 

220.  Castalius. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Verz.  70:  Clyton,  Bosimon  (Naxus,  Rosimon). 
1869.    Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  1G2:  nses  it  for  Rusimon,  which  there- 
fore becomes  type. 

221.  Castnius.* 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Verz.  102:  Iphis  (Juppiter,  sic!),  Pelasgus,  Lycagus 
(Lacagns). 
Pelasgus  is  a  Castnian :  the  others  belong  to  the  Urbicolss ;  but  the 
name  is  preoccupied  by  Castnia  (Fabr.,  Lep.  1807),  of  which  it  was 
probably  intended  as  only  an  altered  form. 

222.  Castapa. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  576:  Corvus,  Cerinthus,  Cariatas,  Callixenus, 
Thrax,    Thyrsis,   Semamora,    Divodasa,   Chaya,  Agna, 
Cinnara,  Mangala. 
1873.    lb.,  Zool.  Rec  for  1871,  805 :  designates  Corvus  as  type. 

Correctly,  since  that  was  the  type  of  ChsBtocneme,  for  which  name 
this  was  substituted. 

223.  Catagramma.* 
1836.    Boisd.,  Specg^n.,  pL  5  B.:  Pygas  (Hydaspes).     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
It  is  used  in  same  sense  by  Doubleday ,  Felder,  and  Kirby ;  but 
Pygas  is  congeneric  with  Codomanmis,  and  therefore  it  must  fall  bofor« 
Callicore. 
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224.  Cataobammika. 
1867.    Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc  ix.  411 :  Tapaja.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

225.  Catabgtria. 

1822-26.    HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett  ii :  Druryi,  lanrentia  (Seraphina), 

Laure  (Laura). 
1861.    Feld.,  Neaes  Lep.  37 :  uses  it  for  Cyane,  Laurentia,  Laare 
(Laura),  and  Druryi. 
Laurentia  may  be  taken  aa  the  type. 

226.  Catasticta. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent.  i.  34,  43 :  Nimbice,  Semiramis,  Bithys,  Se- 

bennica.    Nimbice  specified  as  type. 

227.   CATHiEHIA. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  92:   CsBnexu  (Anthyparete),  Isse,  Ada,  Aga- 
thina  (xantholeuca),  Belisama,  Dorimene,  Hirlanda. 

1867.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ii.  11 :  uses  it  for  Belladonna  and  many 
others,  including  all  of  the  above,  excepting  Ada,  Aga- 
thina,  and  Hirlanda. 
Ceneos  may  be  taken  at  the  type. 

228.  Catochrisops. 

1832.    Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  87 :  Cyta,  Strabo,  Centaurus. 
Strabo  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

229.  Gatonephele. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  40:  Acontios  (Eupalemsna,  Cbione),  Numilia, 

Cupavia. 
1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  222 :  uses  it  for  Numilia  (Micalia), 

Acontius  (Medea),  and  Chromis. 
Acontiuji  may  be  considered  the  type. 

230.  Catophaga. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  93:   Paulina,  Canidia  (Gliciria),   Cheuunthi, 
brassicae,  rapse,  napi  (bryoniae,  napi). 
Paulina  may  be  taken  as*  the  type.    See  also  Pieris. 

231.  Catopsilia. 

1816.    Ilubn.,  Verz.  98:  Crocale,  Trite,  Statira  (Alcmeone),  Pomona 
(Ililaria). 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  481 :  uses  for  Florella  and  a  large  number  of 

others,  including  all  of  HUbner's. 
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1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  37 :  designates  type  as  Crocale. 

1873.  Butl.|  Lep.  Exot  154 :  makes  the  same  desiguation. 

232.  Catuna. 
1871.    Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  238:  Crithea,  angiutatnm,  Opis,  Coenobita. 
1873.    lb.,  Zool  Rec.'for  1871,360:  designates  angustatom  as  the 
type. 
Doubtless  because  it  was  supposed  *  to  be  the  type  of  Folder's  genua 
Euomma  (preocc.)  which  this  supplants.    See  also  Jaera. 

233.  Caudati.* 

1860.     Koch,  Stett.  Ent  Zeit.  xxi.  230 :  Daunus  and  a  large  number 
of  tailed  Papilionids. 

This  group,  being  founded  solely  upon  tho  presence  of  caudate 
appendages  |o  the  hind  wings  of  Papillonides,  would  not  hare  been 
excusable,  scarcely  tolerable,  if  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  ;  it  is  astonishing  that  it  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
respectable  journal  of  Stettin ;  of  course  it  must  drop,  oven  if  the  name 
were  not  preoccupied  (Dum.,  Rep.  1806)  or  its  form  unobjectionable. 
It  is  also  used  by  Swainson  (Zool.  111.)  for  a  division  of  swallow-tails, 
but  not  in  a  generic  sense. 

234.  Cecrops.* 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  104:  bipunctatus  (Neis),  Zarex. 
Preoccupied  in  Crustacea  (Leach,  1818). 

235.  Cecropterus. 
1869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ill.  45 :  no  species  are  cited,  but  it  is 

intended  to  supplant  the  preoccupied  Cecrops. 
1871.     Erb.,  Syn.  Cat  634:  gives  Zarex,  Oryx,  Phrynicus,  thus 
putting  Herrich-Schaeffer's  suggestion  into  practice. 
Zarex  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  type. 

236.  Celjenorrhinus. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  106 :   Corbulo,  Nbo,  Eligixis,  Cebrenus,  Ser- 
gestus,  Lucifer,  Phaeomelas. 
Eligius  may  be  selected  as  the  type.    See  Plesioneura. 

237.  Cel(ENA. 
1849.     Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  214  [Cel»na]:  Doubleday 
gives  this  name  as  a  MS.  synonyme  for  Anartia  (q.  v.). 

*  But  incorrectly ;  see  Euomma. 
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1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat  32 :  employs  it  for  PatiHia. 

This  is  one  of  the  speciei  incladed  in  it  by  Doubledaj,  and  there- 
fore may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  Boisduval's  Celoena ;  since  the  species 
is  generically  distinct  from  Jatrophae,  the  type  of  Anartia,  the  genus  will 
stand,  but  date  from  1870. 

238.  Cepora. 

1820.    Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  76:  Monuste  (Heliades  MS.), 
brassicao,  Canidia  (Gliciria),  rap®,  napi,  Nerissa  (Co- 
ronnb),  Daplidlce,  cardamines,  Eupheno,  Eucharis,  Glau- 
cippe,  and  a  number  of  MS.  species. 
Nerissa  may  be  taken  as  tike  type. 

239.  Cehatinia.* 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  10:   Eumelia,  Lenea  (Lenea,  Melanida),  Nise 

(Neso),  Ninonia. 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  57 :  nses  it  for  Nise  and  Lenea  (Lenea, 

Melauida). 
1847.    lb.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  127:  employs  it  for  Nise  and  many 

others,  excluding  Lenea. 
1862.     Bates,  Linn.  Trans.  xxiiL  523:  limits  it  again  to  seven  species, 

of  which  the  only  one  of  HUbner's  is  Ninonia,  which  was 

not  used  by  Doubleday  in  the  first  instance,  although 

subsequently  .employed  by  him. 

1870.  Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  32  [Ceratonia] :  employs  it  for  a  number 

of  species,  including  Ninonia  (Barii,  Ninonia). 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  21 :  follows  Bates. 

By  Doubledaj's  restriction,  however.  Nise  must  be  considered  as  the 
type.  But  the  name  is  preoccupied  through  Ceratina  (Latr.,  Hym. 
1804). 

240.  Ceratrichia. 

1869.     ButL,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  274:  ITothlls,  Phocion,    Nothus  desig- 
nated as  type. 

241.  Cethosia. 

1807.     Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vL  280:  Cydippe,  Biblis  (Biblis,  Penthe- 

silea).  "- 

1809.     Latr.,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iv.  200 :  divides  the  group  into  two 

sections,  thus :  I.  Juno,  Julia  (Alcionea)  ;   II.  Cydippe, 

.Biblis  (Penthesilea) ;   the  second  corresponding  to  the 

Fabrician  idea. 
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1810.    lb.,  CoQsid.   440 :  designates   Cydippe  and  Juno  as  types. 

Since   Cydippe  alone  was  mentioned  by   Fabridus,  it 

becomes  the  type. 
1820.    Billb.,  Enom.  Ins.  78 :  unreasonably  changes  the  generic  name 

to  Eugramma  (q.  t.). 

All  subsequent  authors  hare  followed  Latreille  in  the  definition  of 
the  grou^. 

1872.     Crotch,  Cist.  Ent  L  65 :  notices  Cydippe  as  type^  as  above. 
See  Alazonia. 

242.  CafiTOCNEME.* 

1860.     Feld.,  Sitzungsb.  Acad.  Wien.  xl.  460 :  Cbrtm*,  Cerinthus. 
1870.     Batl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  yii.  57:  indicates  Corrus  as  the 
type. 

The  genus  is  preoccupied  by  Chfletocnema  (Steph.,  CoL  1881).    See 
Casyapa. 

243.  Chjbtoneura.* 

1862.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monatschr.  vi.  185  :  NearchuB  (Hippulus). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
This  name  falls  before  Antlgonus  (q.  ▼.). 

244.  Chaltbs. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  76:  Janias,  Telemus,  Amyntor  (Eryx). 
1869.    Bntl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  193 :  uses  it  for  Janias,  TelemuSy  and 
others. 
Jmnias  may  be  selected  as  the  tjpe. 

245.    CHAMiELIMNAS. 

1865.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  304 :  Tirois.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Bates  and  Eirby. 

246.  Charaxes. 
1816.    Ochs.,  Schmett  Eur.  iii.  18 :  Jason  (Jasius).  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type.  • 
Used  in  this  sense  by  subsequent  authors.    See  Jasia  and  Faphia. 

247.  CHARroRTAS. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Bev.  26:  Nycteis,  Carlota  (Ismeria).    Type 
specified  as  Nycteis. 
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248.  Charis. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz,  21 :  Gyas  (Gyadis),  Avins  (Ania). 
1847.     Doubl.)  List  Br.  Mus.  16 :  uses  it  for  a  large  number  of  spedes, 

includiDg  Avius  (Anius)  of  HUbner*8  list,  which  therefore 

becomes  the  type. 
1851.     Westw.,  Geu.  Diurn.  Lep.  452 :  uses  it  for  a  dozen  species, 

including  both  of  Hiibner's.  * 

1867.     Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  442 :  uses  it  for  twenty-nine 

species,  including  Avius  only  of  Hiibner's. 

249.  Chilea.* 
1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79  :  proposed  in  the  stead  of  Libythea,  for 
no  reason  whatever ;  of  course  it  Mis. 

250.  Chionobas.* 
1882-33  (probably  late  in  1832).     Boisd.,  Icon.  182  :   Aello,  Noma, 

JutU  (Jutta,  Balder),  Bootes,  Polyxenes  (Bore),  (Eno 

(CEno,  Also). 
1833-34  (probably  late  in  1833).     Boisd.-LeC,    L^p.    Am^r.    Sept. 

214:  JutU  (Balder),  Bootes,  (Eno  (CEno,  Also). 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  9  B.:  Bootes. 

Subsequently  used  by  authors  in  saoie  tense.  But  the  name  must 
fall  before  (Eneis  (q.  v.). 

251.  Chlorippe. 
1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  108:  Lanre  (Laura),  Lau- 

rentia,  Zuuilda,  Agathina. 
1850.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  302 :   gives  it  as  a  MS.  Boisdu- 

valian  synonyme  of  Apatura. 
1870.     Boisd.,  L<*p.  Guat  47 :  claims  it  as  his  own,  and  places  in  it 

Laure  (Laura). 

Boisduval's  group  consists  of  two  sections,  the  first  two  species  be- 
longing to  one,  the  last  two  to  the  other ;  the  species  of  the  first  form 
the  genus  Catargyria,  and  those  of  the  latter  may  be  referred  to  this 
name  with  Agathina  for  type.    See  also  Doxocopa. 

252.  Chlorisses.* 
1832-3.     Swains.,  Zo5l.  Bl.  ii.  89 :  Sarpedon,    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  through  Chlorissa  (Stepb^  Lep.  1829). 
See  2^tide8. 
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253,  Chlostne. 
1870.    Bail.,  Cist  Ent  i.  38 :  proposes  this  name  to  take  the  place 
of  Synchloe  Doubl.  nee  Ilubn. 

The  original  species  of  that  group  were  Erodjle,  Janais, 
Tjrinthe  (?),  and  Narva  (Bonplaudi). 

Erodyle,  however,  was  not  described  until  18C4  by  Bates  (probably 
using  a  MS.  nnroe  of  Doubleday  in  the  British  Museum).  Tyrinthe 
is  still  a  MS.  name,  and  was  omitted  from  the  "  Genera,"  and  therefore 
the  type  must  be  either  Janais  or  Narva.  Janais  as  the  older  name 
may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Coatlantona  (q.  r.)  was  suggested  by  Kirby  for  the  same  group.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  advance  sheets  of  the  portion  of 
Kirby't  Catalogue  containing  this  suggestion  were  received  by  me  in 
April,  1870,  and  that  Chlosyne  was  not  published  until  September, 
1870.  Kirby't  Catalogue  was  not  published,  however,  before  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Butler  was  previously  unaware  of  the  intended  change. 

254.  Choranthus. 
1872.     Scndd.,  Syst  Rev.  58 :  radians.     Sole  species  and  specified 
type. 

255.  Choridis. 
1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  33  :  Peridia.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
Will  this  fall  before  Aeria? 

256.  Chorinea.* 
1832.     Gray  in  Griff,  An.  Kingd.,  pi.  102,  fig.  1 :  Licursis  (Xan- 
thippe).    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
But  there  is  another  species  of  the  same  restricted  group  which 
must  have  been  known  to  Gray,  and  from  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  he  borrowed  his  generic  name  to  append  to  his  supposed 
new  species  ;  viz.,  Chorineus.    The  name  should  therefore  be  dropped. 
It  is  also  very  close  to  Chorinus  (Leach,   Crust.   1825).      See  also 
Zennia. 

257.  Chroma.* 

1832.     Gray  in  Griff.,  An.  Kingd.,  pi.  102,  fig.  3 :  h<mli$  (basalis). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
-  It  cannot  be  retained,  having  been  preoccupied  by  Chroniis,  which 
is  used  by  lliibner  (Lep.  1810),  and  Cuvier  (Fishes,  1817).    See  also 
Barbicomis. 

258.    CORYSOPHANUS. 

1816.  IlUbn.,  Verz.  72 :  Phlaeas  (Phlaeas,  Timeus),  Helle,  Thersa- 
m'on,  Gordius,  Hyllus,  Alciphron  (IIipponoe),Hippothoe 
(Chryseis,  Eurybia,  Hippothoe),  Virgaureae,  Dorilas 
(Circe). 
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1841.    Westw.,  Brit.  Butt  91 :  employs  it  for  Phlseas,  Hippothoe 
(Chrjseis,  Hippothoe),  Dispar,  and  Yirganreas. 

1850.     Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  17 :  the  same. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rer.  35 :  specifies  Hyllos  as  the  type,  but  the 
usage  of  Westwood,  Stephens,  and  subsequent  authors, 
will  not  admit  of  this. 
Hippothoe  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

259.  Chrtsortchia. 

1857.  Wallengr.  Rhop.  Caffr.  44 :  Thyra,  Perion  (IJoane). 

1858.  lb.,  K.  Vet  Akad.  Forh.  xv.  80 :  uses  it  for  Thyra  only, 

which  most  be  taken  as  the  type. 

260.  CiGARITIS. 

1847.    Boisd.  in  Donz.,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent  Fr.  [2]  v.  528:  Zohra.     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

In  speaking  of  this  insect,  Donzel  says  that  it  belongs  to  a  group  of 
African  species,  of  which  Boisduval  "  a  fait  mi  genre  propre,  sous  le 
nom  de  Cigaritis ; "  but  he  does  not  specify  them ;  nor  can  I  find  any 
mention  of  the  genus  by  Bolsdural  himself.  Zohra  therefore  must  be 
considered  the  type. 

1849.  Lucas,  Expl.  Alg.  Zool.  iii.  862 :  employs  it  for  Siphax,  Zohra, 

and  Masinissa,  referring  the  generic  name  to  BoisduvaL  . 
1871.     Stand.,  Cat  Lep.  Eur.  9  :  refers  the  generic  name  to  Lucas. 

261.  CiNCLIDIA. 

1816.    Habn.,  Verz.  29:   Athalia   (Phoebe),  Parthenie   (Athalia), 
Dictynna  (Orthia). 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  15,  259 :  uses  it  for  Athalia  and  Par- 

thenie. 
1858.     Eirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  another. 
Athalia  may  be  taken  as  type.    See  also  Mellicta  and  LimnBcia. 

262.   CiRROCHROA. 

1847.  Doubl.,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  21,  fig.  2 :  Aoris.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 

1848.  lb.,  ib.  157 :  Aoris  and  four  others,  six  months  later  than  the 

plates. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Felder  and  Eirby. 
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263.   CiSSIA. 

1848.    DoubL,  Lnt  Br.  Mas.  App.  88 :   Penelope  (Clarissa)  and 
other  species. 

All  but  Penelope,  howerer,  bear  a  queiy.  Penelope  must  therefore 
be  considered  aa  the  type. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an  allied  igpecies  (Hesione)  called 

Cissia  by  Cramer,  which  was  known  to  Doubleday,  having  been  placed 

by  him  in  1844  in  Mycalesis.    Also  that  there  is  a  genus  Cisia  (Boie, 

Aves,  1826,  written  Clssa  by  Gray),  which,  however,  has  a  distinct 

.  derivation. 

264.    CiTBiEBIAS. 

1816.     Habn.,  Yerz.  53 :  Piera  (Pieria),  Philis  (Cissa),  Andromeda, 

Nereis. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeffl,  Prodr.  L  55 :  uses  it  for  Andromeda,  Philis, 

and  others  not  of  HUbner's  list. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  36:  uses  it  for  several  species,  including 

Philis  and  Andromeda. 
Andromeda  may  be  considered  as  the  type.    See  CalUtara. 

265.  Cleis.** 
1828-32.     Gu^r.,  Voy.  Coq. :  porttcalis. 

It  is  not  a  butterfly.    See  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  ii.  604. 

266.  Cleodis.* 
1870.    Boisd.,  Lep.  Guat.  30. 

No  species  whatever  are  indicated,  nor  any  type  mentioned.  It 
is  described  and  stated  to  be  near  Xanthocleis.  It  is  therefore  Talne- 
less  until  the  author  indicates  its  membership. 

267.  Cleosikis.* 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g6a.,  pL  7  C. :    Catamites     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
This  is  not  a  butterfly.    See  Westw.,  Gen.  Diom.  Lep.  ii.  604. 

268.  Clerome. 
1849?    [Boisd.  in]  DoubL,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  54*:  Arcesilans. 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
185L    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  lb.  333 :  Aroesilaus,  Eumeus,  Faunula.    Bois* 

duval  is  credited  with  the  name. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plates  appeared  before  the  text,  but  I  hare 
no  proof  of  it ;  in  any  case,  Arcesilaui  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  See 
Paunis. 
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269.  Clothilda.* 
1840.    Blanch.,  Hist  Nat.  Ins.  iii.  440:  PanthercUa  (Biiaria).    Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  155 :  uses  it  for  Pantherata  and 
others- 
Subsequently  used  by  Felder  and  Kirby,  but  the  name  falls  before 
Andia  (q.  v.),  Pantherata  being  strictly  congeneric  with  Numida.    See 
also  Synalpe. 

270.  Clttia.* 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zoal.   HI.   ii.  120:    Clytia   (Clytia,  dissimilis), 
Macareus  (Macarius),  Panope,  specified  as  types. 
As  the  name  of  the  gnroup  is  founded  upon  that  of  one  of  the  original 
species  included  in  it,  it  of  course  falls.    Even  if  it  did  not,  the  name  is 
several  times  preoccupied,  e.g.  Hubner  (Lep.  1816),  Desvoidy  (Dipt. 
1830),  etc. 

271.  Coatlantona. 
1871.     Sorb.,  Syn.  Cat  178:  Saundersii,  Paupera,  Mediatrix,  Lacinia, 
Melanarge,  Janais,  misera,  Hippodrome,  Qiiehtala,  ma- 
rina, Melitseoides,   Erodyle,   Poecile,  Narva,  gaadialis, 
Perezi,  Judith. 
Proposed  for  Synchloe  Doubl.  nets  HUbn. ;  but  Chlosyne  had  been 
founded  a  short  time  previously  for  tlie  same  purpose.    See  the  re- 
marks under  Chlosyne.    But  all  the  species  of  this  group  cannot  be 
placed  in  one  restricted  group,  and  therefore  the  name  Coatlantona 
may  be  retained  with  Narva  for  its  type. 

272.    COBALUS. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  115:  Virbins,  Nitociis,  Adrastus,  triangularisy 
Phorcus,  Hemes,  Leuoomelas,  and  a  MS.  species. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  272:  uses  it  for  Virbius  and  other 
species. 

1869.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  77  :  employs  it  for  nearly  eighty  spe- 

cies, including  Adrastus,  triangularis  (triangulum),  and 
Phorcus. 

1870.  But!.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  92 :  employs  it  as  a  section  of 

Carystus,  and  specifies  Virbius  as  the  type. 

273.  C<EA. 
181 6.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  48 :  Yaranes  (Yaranessa),  Aoheronta  ( Acheronta, 
Pherecydis). 
This  lias  not  been  used  subsequently.    Yaranes  probably  belongs  to 
Palla  (qv.) ;  and  therefore  Acheronta,  which  is  generically  distinct  from 
Odius,  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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274   CCELIADES. 

1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  106:  Forestan,  dubins,  chromm. 
Dubiua  may  he  taken  as  the  type. 

275.   CCBLITES. 

1851.    Boisd.  ID  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  367 :  Hothia,  Epiminthia, 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeflr.,  Prodr.  i.  62 :  uses  it  for  the  same. 
1868.    Bull.,  Ent.  Moathl.  Mag.  iv.  195 ;  and  Cat  Sat  111 :  desig- 
nates Nothis  as  type. 

276.  CCBXONTMPHA. 

1816.  HUbo.,  Vera.  65:  Oedipns  (GSdipe),  Hero,  Dorus  (Dorilis), 
Arcania,  Iphis,  Corinna  (Corynna),  Pamphilus  (Lylla, 
Pamphile),  Typhon  (Philoxena),  Leander  (Leandra), 
Philea  (Neoclidis). 

1843.  Herr.-Scbaeff.,  Schmett  Eur.  83 :  uses  it  for  all  of  the  above. 

1844.  Dottbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  140:  makes  the  same  use  of  it 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  9, 256 :  employs  it  for  Typhon  (Davus), 

Pamphilus,  Hero,  Arcania  (Arcanius),  and  another. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  396 :  uses  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
1858.     Bamb.,  Cat  Syst.  L^p.  Andal.  23 :  employs  it  for  Pamphilus 

and  Typhon  (Davus)  only. 
1868.    ButL,  Ent  MonthL  Mag.  iv.  194  [Caenonympha] ;  designates 

(Edipus  (Geticus)  as  the  type. 
1871.    Eirb.,  Syn.  Gat  96 :  employs  it  for  all  the  HttUierian  spedes 

and  for  others.     See  Chortobius  (p.  293). 

277.  C<ENOPHLEBIA. 

1862.  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vL  422,  note :  Archidona.  Sole 
species,  and  th^efore  type. 

278.    CCENTRA.* 

1865.    Hewits.,  Trans.  Ent  Soa  Lond.  [3]  ii.  281 :  Jlehe.    Sole  spe- 
des,  and  therefore  type,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Butler. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  93 :  the  same. 

Tkls  name,  however,  is  preoccupied  by  the  etyoiologically  identical 
terms  CcBnaras  (Bad.,  Worms,  1809),  and  Ccenura  (Big.,  Dipt  1857). 

279.  CooiA. 
1870.    BuU.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc  Lond.  508 :  Eftssan.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
VOL.  X.    (h.s.  II.)  10 
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280.   COL^NIS. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  32:  Julia,  Delila,  Lybia,  MereauL 
1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  148 :  divides  the  group  into  three 

sections,  as  follows:  I.  a  Delila,  Julia,  dPhserusa;  XL 

Euchroia;  111.  Dido. 
1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  6 :  divides  as  follows :  I.  Phserusa ;  IL  Julia, 

Delila;  III.  Dido. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  147 :  unites  all  in  one  group. 

Julia  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

281.   COLIAS. 

1807.  Fabr.,  LI.  Mag.  vi.  284:  I.  Palaeno,  Hyale,  Glaudppe;  IL 
rhamni,  Cleopatra. 

1809.  Latr.,  Gen.  Crust  et  Lis.  iv.  2o4:  uses  it  for  rhamni,  Cleo« 

patra,  and  Hyale. 

1810.  lb.,  Consid.  440 :  specifies  rhamni  as  the  type. 

1815.  Leach,  Edinb.  Encycl.  716:  restricts  the  name  to  Hyale,  but 
erroneously. 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  739 :  makes  a  similar  restriction,  and  this  has 

been  followed  by  most  subsequent  authors,  whenever  they 
have  separated  the  sections  of  Fabricius's  genus  as  distinct 
genera. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  99 :  employs  it  for  some  approximate  forms,  but 

including  none  of  Fabricius's. 

1820-21.  Swains.,  Zool.  111.  i.  5 :  specifies  Eubule  (Ebule)  as  type, 
erroneously. 

1829.  Curtis,  Brit  Ent,  pi.  242 :  designates  Hyale  as  type,  errone- 
ously, as  does  Westwood  in  1840  (Gen.  Syn.  87). 

1870.    Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  43 :  designates  Palaeno  as  type,  erroneously. 

1872.  lb.,  ib.  i.  66:  designates  rhamni  as  type  (through  Latreille, 

1810). 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  38 :  designates  Palaeno  as  type,  erroneously. 
See  Eurymua,  Earina,  Gonepteryx,  and  Gonoptera. 

282.    COLOBURA. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Lis.  79 :  Dirce.    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
See  also  Gyniecia. 

283.  CoLOTis. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  97:    Electra,  Myrmidone,   Croceus   (Edusa), 
Aurora,  Chrysotheme,  Amata  (Calais,  Cypraea). 
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1850.     Stepb.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  3,  252 :  uses  it  for  Croceus  (Edusa), 
Electra,  Chrjrsotheme,  aod  Mjrmidone. 
But  H jale,  a  species  strictly  congeneric  with  these,  had  already  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  Eorymus,  and  so  tliis  action  is  annulled.    Amata 
most  therefore  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  also  Zerene. 

284.  Comma.* 
1832.     Renn.y  Consp.  8 :  e.  Mum.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

Although  there  is  a  congeneric  species,  called  comma,  it  was  not 
named  until  1852,  and  this  generic  name  cannot  therefore  be  affected 
by  it;  it  falls,  however,  before  Polygonia  (q.  r.)    See  also  Grapta. 

285.   COMPSOTEBIA. 

1870.  Hewits.,  Equat  Lep.  iv.  57 :  Cascella.  Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

1872.  lb.,  Exot  Butt  iv. :  states  that  this  species  belongs  to  the 
earlier  founded  genus  Ithomiola,  in  which  case  this  name 
&11S,  and  cannot  again  be  employed ;  but  Kirby,  in  his 
Synonym  ical  Catalogue,  puts  them  far  apart. 

286.   CONOGNATHUS.* 

1862.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vi.  181 :  Platan.     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  t3rpe. 
But  the  name  is  preoccupied  by  Conognatha  (Eschsch.,  Col.  1829). 

287.  Consul. 

1806.    Hiibn.,  Tent:  Hippona  (Fabius).     Sole  spedes,  and  there- 
fore type. 
See  also  Fabius,  Helicodes,  and  Protogonius. 

288.    CORADRS. 

1848.  Boisd.  by  Doubl.  in  Hewits.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  xvi.  115: 
Enyo.  Sole  species,  and  therefore  type,  as  subsequently 
designated  by  Butler. 

1850.  Hewits.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  [2]  vi.  437 :  uses  it  for  Enyo 
and  others,  referring  the  generic  name  to  Doubleday. 

289.    COBBULIS.* 

1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  82:  Euphon?  (Euphane),  Ocalea,  Maliela 
(Neobule),  Aletta,  Gcphira,  Nise  (Neso,  Selene). 
The  name  Is^  preoccupied  by  Corbula  (Brug.,  Moll.  1791). 
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290.    CORTBANTEB.* 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  101 :  Amyous,  Dardantis,  Icarus,  Licus,  Sjphax, 
Pjlades. 
None  of  these  insects  are  butterflies. 

291.  CORTBAS.* 

1870.     Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  43:   Tipha  (Typha).     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

This  is  referred  to  as  a  MS.  name  of  Boivdural  bj  Westwood  (Gen. 

Dium.  Lep.  252.  — 1850),  where  it  is  rightly  considered  as  a  synonyme 

of  Pyrrhogyra  (q.  v.),  before  which  it  fails,  Tipha  having  become  its 

type  in  1844. 

292.  CORTCIA.* 

1822-26.     Hiibo.,  Exot  Schmett  ii. :    Appias.      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Tills  name  is  preoccupied  by  the  same  name  given  by  Hiibner  him- 
self (Vers.  1816)  to  one  of  the  Pbalsenid»  I 

293.  CORYDON.* 

1869.     Hew  its.,  111.  Diurn.  Lep.  pt.  iv.  suppl.  1 :  Boisduvalii.     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Birds  (Less.  1828.  Wagl.  1890).    See 
Hewitsonia. 

294.    COSMOSATTRUS. 

1867.  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  495 :  leptoneuroides.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  specified  by  Butler. 

295.  Crastia. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  16:  Core,  Climena  (Limnoria). 
Core  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Euplcea. 

296.  Cremna. 

1847.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  14:  Aotoiis,  and  four  unpublished 
species.    Actoris  must  therefore  be  type. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  .Dium.  Lep.  456:  Ceneus,  Actoris,  and  two 
olheis ;  the  characters  are  drawn  up  from  Ceneus. 

1867.  Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Loud.  ix.  420 :  uses  it  in  the  same 
sense. 

297.  Crenis.* 

1821.     Hiibn.,  Index,  2 :  BrcUo  (Brylle).     Sole  species,  and  therefoie 

type. 
1833.    Boisd.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist  196:  madagascarieosis. 
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1847.  lb.,  Voy.  Delegorg.  ii.  592:  Drusius  (natalensis).  These  two 
species  have  nothing  to  do  with  Httbner's  genus. 

Donbleday,  Wallengren,  Butk^r,  and  Kirbj  hare  used  the  name  in 
the  Boisduralian  sense.    The  name  must  tall  before  Migonitis. 

298.  Cressida.* 

1832-33.  Swains.,  Zo<5l.  III.  ii.  94:  Orenida  (Heliconides,  Harmon- 
ides)  designated  as  type. 

The  name  being  drawn  from  the  species  upon  which  it  is  founded,  it 
Cdlt.    See  Eorjcui. 

299.  Crigosoma. 

1865.  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  292:  leopardinmn.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

Used  in  same  sense  by  Bates  and  Eirby.    Although  the  name  is 
Tery  close  to  Cricostoma  (Klein,  Moll.  1753),  it  differs  etTmologicallj. 

300.  Crococona. 

1865.  Feld.,  Beise  Novara,  296 :  Fhmretima.  Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

301.    CUPHA. 

1820.  Billb.,  Euum.  Ins.  79 :  ErymantMs.  Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type.     See  Messaras. 

302.  CupiDO. 

1801.  Schrank,  Fauna  Boica,  ii.  i.  153,  206:  I.  Virgaureaj,  Hippo- 
thoe  (Hippothoe,  Chryseis),  Phlseas,  Dorilas  (Circe) ; 
II.  Arion,  Alcon,  Semiargus  (Acis),  Damon,  Cyllaros 
(Damoetas),  Argiolus,  Chiron  (Eumedon),  Corydon, 
Thetis  (Adonis),  Alexis,  Corydon  (Agestis),  Argus, 
Battos,  Argiades  (Puer),  Alsus  (Puer);  III.  rubi,  betulae, 
quercas,  pruni,  spini. 

1816.  Hfibn.,  Verz.  77:  uses  it  for  Hymen  (Liger),  Amor,  and 
Chrysus.  These  have  no  generic  connection  with  any  of 
Schrank*8  species,  but  the  last  of  them  is  closely  allied  to 
the  species  Cupido  Linn.,  which  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  Hiibner's  selection. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  845 :  uses  it  in  place  of  Lycaena  of  most 
modem  authors,  including  some  three  hundred  species, 
and  among  them  all  of  Schrank's  second  section. 

The  name  may  be  retained  for  the  group  represented  by  the  first 
two  species  of  the  second  section,  with  Arion  for  the  type.  [See  p.  298.] 
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303.   CURETIS. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  102:  Thetys  (.ffisopus),  Pasiphae  (Ormenus). 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  418 :  uses  it  for  ThetTS  and  Bulls. 

Thetyt  therefore  becomes  the  type.    See  also  Anops,  Candalldes, 
and  Phanlra. 

304.  Ctane.* 
1861.     Feld.y  Neues  Lep.  22 :  Leprieuriu    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

The  Dame  is,  howeTer»  preoccupied  by  Cyanea  (P^r.  et  Les.,  Acal. 

1809). 

305.  Ctaniris. 

1816.  Dalm.,  Yetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xzxyii.  63,  94:  Arion,  A1oon« 
Cyllarus,  Semiargus  (Argianus),  Argiolus,  Alsus,  Icar- 
ius,  Thetis  (Adonis),  Icarus  (Alexis),  Alexis  (Agestis), 
Chiron  (Eumedon),  Optilete,  Battus,  Argus. 

1820.  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80:  uses  it  for  all  of  Dalman*s  excepting 
Alcon,  and  for  several  addidonal  species. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  34 :  indicates  Argiolus  as  type.   [See  p.  293.] 

306.  Ctbdelis. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pi.  5  B. :  Phsssyle  (Pheesila).    Sole  speciea^ 

and  therefore  type. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  89 :  uses  it  for  Sydonia  and  others,  but 

without  including  Phaesyle. 

1849.  lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  217:  uses  it  for  three  species,  including 

Phaesyle  (Phaesila). 

307.  Ctclogramma. 

1847.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  27:  Pandama.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 

1848.  lb.,  ib.  219 :  the  same,  and  a  MS.  species. 

308.  Ctclopides. 
1816.    Hiibn.,  Verz.  Ill :  Morpheus  (Steropes),  Palsemon  (Brontes), 
Sylvius,  Metis,  Coras. 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit.  Lep.  22,  262:  uses  it  for  Pal»mon.(Pani8- 

cus)  and  Sylvius. 
1861.     Staud.,  Cat.  15 :  employs  it  for  Morpheus  (Steropes). 
1866.    Trim.,  Rhop.  Afr.  Austr.  292 :  employs  it  for  Metis  and  other 

African  species. 
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18?0.    Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  96 :  indicates  Morpheas  (Ster- 
opes)  as  type,  but  erroneouslj,  because  Morpheus  was 
taken  by  Dumerii  as  the  type  of  Ueteropterus  in  1823. 
By  a  similar  error, 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  54:  indicates  Morpheus  (Steropes)  as  the 
type. 
Paleroon  or  Sylvins  cannot  be  taken  as  the  tjpe,  as  would  follow 
from  Stephens's  action  in  1850,  because  PalflBroon  must  be  taken  for 
Pamphiia  (q.  v.) :  Metis  may  therefore  be  selected.    See  also  Erjnnis. 

309.  Cycnus. 
Httbn.,  Yerz.  81 :  Chiton,  Phaleros  (Agis,  Phaleros),  Linus 
(iEtolus). 
Phaleros  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

310.  Cyllo. 
Boisd.,  Yoy.  AstroL  IdO:  amabilis,  Constantia,  Leda. 
DoubL,  List  Br.  Mus.  120:   employs  it  for  the  two  latter 

species  and  others. 
Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  360:  designates  Leda  (Leda,  Bank- 

sia)  as  type. 

311.  Ctllooknes. 
Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iy.  194:  Snradeva.    Sole  species 
and  designated  type. 

312.  Ctllonium.*    (Fossil.) 
Westw.,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  Lond.  395-6 :  Boisduval- 
ianum,  Hewitsonianum. 

Tlie  latter  is  not  a  butterfly,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtfUl  if  the 
former  can  be  so  considered.  The  genus  is  uncharacterized,  but  the 
species  are  figured  ;  they  are,  howerer,  so  fragmentary  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trace  any  generic  characters  from  them. 

313.  Cyllopsis. 

1869.    FeldJ,  Yerh.  zodl.-bot    GeseJlsch.   Wicn.  xix.   474:  Hede- 
maiiTii.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

314.  CrHiENES. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  61 :  tripuncta,  malitiosa.    Tripuncta  speci- 
fied as  type. 

315.  Ctmatogramha. 

1849.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  pL  49 :  Echenu.     Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 

1850.  lb.,  in  Westw.  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  315 :  the  same. 


1816. 


1832. 
1844 

1851. 


1868. 


1854. 
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816.   CrMOTHOE.* 
1816.     Htibn.,  Verz.  89  :  Caenis  (Amphicedc),  Althea,  Aconthea. 
1871.     Eirb.y  Sjn.  Cat.  251 :  employed  for  Csenis,  Althea,  and  many 
others. 
Preoccupied  by  Cymothoa  (Fabr.,  Crust.  1798). 

817.  Cynthia. 

1807.  Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  281:  I.  Arsmoe,  interrogationis;  IL 
CEnone,  Jatrophae,  cardui,  Statilinus  (Allionia). 

1815.  OkeD,  Lehrb.  L  787 :  employs  it  erroneously  for  Matoma, 
Cynthia,  etc. 

1827.  Steph.,  HI.  Brit  Ent   Haust.  47 :   restricts  it  to  cardui  and 

Vellida  (hamptsteadiensis). 

1828.  Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.,  expl.  pL:  cardui  only. 

1840.  Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  specifies  cardui  as  type. 

1841.  Westw.,  Brit.  Butt.  56 :  uses  it  for  cardui,  Huntera,  and  Vel- 

lida (hamptsteadiensis). 
1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  212 :  restricts  it  to  Arsinoe  only. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  152:  restricts  it  to  Arsinoe  and  Erota. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.   Ent.  i.  66:  says  that  cardui  is  type,  through 

Horsfield's  action  in  1828. 

Cardui  would  be  tjpe,  but  that  it  it  strictly  congeneric  with  Ata- 
lanta  which  was  previously  (Latr.  1810)  designated  as  type  of  Vanessa. 
Arsinoe  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  type. 

318.  Ctrenia. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  484:  Martia.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

Should  this  name  be  dropped  as  preoccupied  ?  Cyrene  has  been 
used  in  Fishes  (Heck.  1840),  and  flemiptera  (Westw. !  1841).     , 

819.  Cyrestis. 

1882.  Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  117  :  Thyonneus  (Thyoneus),  Adlia. 

1883.  lb.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat  190 :  elegans. 

It  has  since  been  used  in  the  same  sense  by  difibrent  authors,  at 
Doubleday,  Westwood,  etc. 

1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  24:  divides  the  group  into  two  sections,  to 
the  first  of  which  he  refers  Thyonneas,  and  to  the  second 
Risa  and  Rahria. 
^     ^  Thyonneus  may  then  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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320.  CrSTINEURA.* 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pL  5  B. :  Dorcas  (Hersilia).     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

Similarly  used  by  subsequent  authors.    The  name  must  fall  before 
Mettra  (q.  t.). 

321.   DiEDALMA. 

1858.    Hewits.,  Exot  Butt.  iL  85 :  Dinias,  Drusillay  Dorote,  Dry- 

m»a. 
1867.    BaUer,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  HUt.  [3]  xx.  268;  Cat  Sat.  183: 

specifies  Dinias  as  type. 

322.  Damis.* 
1832.    Boisd.,    Yoy.    AstroL    67:    Cyanea    (Epiooritos),  Euchylas 
(Coritus),  Danis  (Sebae). 

This  name  falls  because  founded  on  a  specific  name,  Damis  being 
one  of  the  synonymes  of  Danis.    See  Danis  and  Thysonotis. 

323.  Damora. 
1851.    Nordm.,  Bull.  Mosc  xxiy.  ii.  439 :  Sagana  (Paulina).     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1861.    Feld.y  Neues  Lep.  10 :  uses  the  name  as  a  division  of  Argynnis. 

324.  Danaida. 

1805.    Latr.,  Sonn.  Buff.  xiv.  108:  Plezippus.     Sole  spedes,  and 

therefore  type. 
1830?     Gu^r.,  Icon.  R^gne  An.  474,  pi.  77:  Kadu  (Eunica)  and 
another. 
This  name  is  preoocupied  only  in  botany,  and  ought  to  be  restored. 
SeeDanaus. 

325.  Danaus.* 

1809.  Latr.y  Gen.  Crust  et  Ins.  iv.   201 :   L   PlexippuSf  similis, 

Midamus;  IL  Idea. 

1810.  Ib.y  Consid.  440 :  specifies  Idea  and  Plexippus  as  types. 
1815.    Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  723 :  uses  it  for  crat^e^  and  allies,  the  Danai 

candidi  of  Linn^. 
1819.    God.,  Encycl.  m^th.  ix.  172 :  uses  it  with  the  spelling  Danais 
(which  has  clung  to  it  through  the  writings  of  most  sub- 
sequent authors)   for   LatreiUe's  first   group.      Conse- 
quently Plexippus  is  the  type. 
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1872.     Crotch,  Gst  Ent  i.  60:  refers  it,  as  Oken  did,  to  Linn^and 

says  that  the  type  was  fixed  by  Cuvier  in  1799  (Tabl. 

Elem.)  as  brassies. 

Linn^,  however,  used  no  such  word  in  a  generic  sense,  bat  divided 

his  genus  Papilio  into  sections,  to  which  he  gave  plural  names,  Danai, 

etc. ;  these  again  into  subsections,  such  as  Danai  festivi,  etc. ;  we  must 

thorefore  disregard  them  altogether  in  treating  of  genera.    Cuvier  used 

it  in  the  same  plural  form  (Danai),  but  referred  rapse  as  well  as  brassicie 

to  it. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  7  :  specifies  Plexippus  as  type. 

Inasmuch  as  the  name  Danaus  was  proposed  by  Latreille  to  sup* 
plant  his  own  Danaida  (because  preoccupied  in  botany,  and  of  which 
Plexippus  was  the  type),  and  since  he  subsequently  specified  Plexippua 
as  one  of  the  types  in  1810,  before  any  action  had  affected  the  Fabri- 
cian  Euploea,  Plexippus  would  have  to  be  considered  the  type  of  this 
genus,  could  it  stand.    See  Danaida. 

326.  Danis.* 
1807.     Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  286  :  no  species  whatever  indicated. 
1815.     Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  722 :  gives  it  as  a  division  of  Emesis,  with  no 
mention  of  species  beyond   the  remark  "vier  Arten," 
which  is  copied  from  Fabricius. 
1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80:    changes  the  name  for  no  apparent 

reason  to  Hadothera  (q.  v.). 
1852.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  497:   uses  it  for  several  species, 
commencing  with  Danis  (Sebae). 
Very  probably  Westwood  was  right,  as  Fabricius  in  several  instances 
used  specific  names  for  genera  containing  them.    But  we  cannot  possi- 
bly determine  this  fact.    If  it  were  true,  the  name  would  fall  from  its 
illegal  derivation.    If  it  were  not,  it  would  have  to  be  dropped  for  want 
of  support,  or  possible  fixity.    See  Damis  and  Thysonotis. 

827.  Daptonoura..* 
1869.    Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  209:   Lycimnia,  Salacia.     Lycimnia 
specified  as  type. 
This  name  falls  before  Melete  (q.  v.). 

828.  Darpa. 
1865.    Moore,  Proc  Zool.  Soc  Lond.  781 :  Hanria.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

329.  Dasyomma.* 
1860.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  iv.  401 :  fuscum.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
This  name  is  preoccupied  m  Diptera  (Mag.  1810). 
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330.   DASrOPHTHALMA. 

1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dlorn.  Lep.  843 1  Bnsinay  Greosa. 

Used  since  in  same  sense  by  Herrich-Sohaefier,  Hewitson,  and  Kirbjr. 
Rusina  may  be  taken  at  the  type. 

831.  Debts. 

1849.    [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  pL  61 :  Samio.     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1851.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  358 :  uses  it  fi>r  Europa 

and  eight  others,  including  Samio. 

Westwood  designates  Buropa  as  type,  but  erroneously;  for  the 
plates  had  then  been  published  two  years,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
Boisduval,  whose  statement  alone  would  ha?e  had  force,  intended 
Europa  for  the  type.  No  Boisd uvalian  species  are  placed  in  the  genus 
by  Westwood,  and  moreoTer  Europa  is  the  type  of  Lethe,  so  that  Samio 
must  certainly  be  taken  as  the  type.  If,  however,  Samio  is  generically 
identical  with  Europa,  then  Debis  falls  before  Lethe  (q.  t.). 

•  332.  Delias. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  91 :  Egialea  (Tyche,  Apriate),  Pasithoe  TPasi- 
thoe,  Porsenna). 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  £nt  L  34 :  specifies  Egialea  as  the  type. 

SeeThyca. 

833.  Dbloneura. 

1868.  Trim.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.  Lond.  81 1  immaoulata.  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

1871.  Earb.,  Syn.  Cat  426 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

334.  DcRCAS. 

1847.  Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  70 :  Veiliuellii  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type,  as  subsequently  indicated  by 
Butler. 

335.  Desmozona.* 

1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  2  B.,  5  C. :  Mantus  (Manthus),  Acherois. 
1868.    Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  451 :  uses  it  for  thirty-five 
species,  including  both  of  Boisduval's. 

The  name  falls  before  PepUa.  See  also  Heliochhena  and  Nymphi% 
dinm. 
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836.  Deudorix* 
18C3.  Hewits^  111.  Diarn.  Lep.  i.  16 :  Eryx  (Amyntor),  Perse,  Eja- 
rus  (Epirus,  Despoeoa),  Eos,  Lexias,  Domitia,  Ep^arbas^ 
Diovis,  Xenoplion,  Dioetas,  Pheretiaia,  Petosirisi  Melam- 
pus,  PhraDga,  Sphinx  (Varuna),  Elcia,  Manea,  Nissa, 
Orseis,  Nasaka,  Chozeba,  Isocrates,  Anta,  Galathea, 
TimoleoD,  Maecenas  (Timoleon).  Epijarbas  is  desig- 
nated as  the  type. 

Subsequently  used  by  Herrich-Schaeffer^  Butler,  and  Elirby.  See 
Artipe. 

337.  DiADEMA.* 

1832.  Boisd.,  Yoy.  Astrol.  i.  135:    BoUna   (Lasinassa),   Alimenai 

Paodarus  (Pipleis). 

1833.  lb.,  Ann.  Mas.  Hist.  Nat.  187  :  Bolina,  dubiiis  (dubia). 

Bolina  therefore  becomes  the  type»  and  in  this  sense  the  genus  is 
used  by  Doubleday,  Westwood,  and  Felder ;  but  the  name  is  preoccu- 
pied in  Crustacea  (Schum.  1817)  and  Echinoderms  (Gray,  1825).  See 
Esoptria  and  Apatura. 

338.  DliETHRIA. 

1820.  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78 :  Clymena.  Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type.     See  Callicore. 

339.   DiCALLANEURA. 

1867.  Butl.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  37 :  pnlchra,  decorata. 

Pulchra  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

340.   DiCnORRAGIA. 

1868.  Butl.,  Proc  Zool.  Soc  Lond.  614:  Vesimachns.    Sole  spe- 

cies and  designated  type. 

341.  DiDONis. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  17  :  Vitellia,  Biblis. 

1844.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  144:  uses  it  for  Biblis  and  its  allies,  in 
which  sense  it  has  since  been  used  by  Westwood,  Herrich- 
Schaeffer,  and  Kirby. 

But  Billberg  had  earlier  (1820)  taken  Biblis  as  the  type  of  Zonaga, 
and  hence  Vitellia  must  be  used  as  the  type. 

342.  DiLiPA. 

1858.    Moore,  Cat  Lep.  East  Ind.  Co.  i.  201 :  MorgiaiLa.     Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
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343.  DiONE. 

1816.     Httbn.,  Vers.  31 :  yanill»,  Juno. 
Juno  maj  be  taken  as  the  tjpe^ 

344.   DiOPHTHALMA. 

1836.  Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pL  2  B.,  5  C. :  Sifia,  Telegone. 

Telegone  may  be  taken  as  type. 

345.     DiORiNA. 

1837.  Boisd.  in  Mor.^  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  vi.  421 :  Periander  (Lao* 

noiuc).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

Since  used  in  same  sense ;  but  frequently  (as  by  Doubleday,  Bates, 
and  Kirby),  with  the  incorrect  spelling  Diorhina.  See  also  Rodinia 
and  Rbetos. 

346.  DiPSAS.* 

1847.     DoubL,   List  Br.  Mas.   25:    Ataxus,  Syla   (Pholus),  (both 

inedited). 
1852.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  479  :  Syla  (Sila),  Ataxus,  and  ten 

others.     Syla  specified  as  type. 
1865.     Hewits^  111.  Dium.  Lep.  64 :  also  specifies  Syla  and  Ataxus 

as  types. 

The  genus  is  however  preoccupied  in  Reptiles  (Lam.  1768)  and  Mol- 
lusks  (Leach,  1814). 

847.  DiRA. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  60:  Roxelana  (Roxelane),  Megaera,  Msera,  Cly!> 

tns  (Clyte). 
1850.     Steph.,  Cat.  Brit.  Lep.  6 :  uses  it  for  Megaera. 

Clytus  must  be  taken  as  the  type,  as  the  other  species  fall  into  Lasi- 
ommata  and  Pararge.    See  also  Amecera,  Leptoneura,  and  Maniola. 

348.   DiRCENNA. 

1847  (Aug.).     DoubL,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  pi.  17 :  Jemima  (lambe). 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1847  (Nov.).    lb.,  ib.  119 :  Jemima  (lambe),  and  other  MS.  or  queried 

names. 
1862.    Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  520 :  employs  it  for  eight  species, 

including  the  above. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  20 :  follows  Bates. 
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S55.  DOXOCOPA. 
1816.     Hiibn^  Verz.  49 :  Erminea,  Iris,  Ilia  (Ilia,  Astasia),  Agathina, 

Polyxena  (Epilais). 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  80 :  uses  it  for  Idyia,  Cfellis,  Argus, 

none  of  them  HUbner*s  species,  although  congeneric  with 

Agathina. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  9 :  in  accordance  with  Herrich-Schaeffer's 

use  of  the  name,  specifies  Agathina  as  type. 

Bat  it  cannot  so  be  considered,  since  Agathina  must  be  referred  to 
Cblorippe  (q.  v  ).  Erminea  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  Apaturina, 
Iris  and  Ilia  belong  to  Potamis,  and  hence  this  group  must  be  restricted 
to  Polyxena  and  its  allies. 

356.  Drucina. 
1872.    Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  72:  Leonata  specified  as  type. 

357.  Drusilla.* 
1820-21.     Swains.,  Zoal.  111.  i.  i.  11 :   Urania  (Jaims),  Horsfieldii. 
Urania  (Jairus)  specified  as  type. 

Used  in  same  sense  by  Westwood:  but  the  name  falls  before 
Tenaria,  and  is  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera  (Leach,  1819). 

858.  Drtas. 
1806.     Hiibn.,  Tent  1 :  PapMa.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1847.     Boisd.,  Voy.  Deleg.   ii.  588:    uses  it  for  Leda,  which  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  Hlibuerian  genus,  but  belongs  to 

a  distinct  family. 
1865.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  305:   uses  it  for  Cinaron,  which  has 

nothing  to  do  with  either  the  HUbnerian  or  the  Boisdu- 

valian  genus  I     See  Aculhua. 

Wallengren  has  followed  Boisduval ;  Bates  has  followed  Felder ;  and 
Herrich-Schaefier,  in  his  Prodromus,  has  followed  both  the  one  and  the 
other  1    See  Argynnis. 

359.  D'Urbania. 
1862.    Trim.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc  Lond.  [3]  i.  400:  Amakosa.     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

360.  Dtctis. 
1832.    Boisd.,  Yoy.  Astrol.  138 :  Agondai.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  353 :  the  same. 
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1869.     Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  38 :  employs  it  for  Vitellia,  undularig, 

Paothera,  and  Lais. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  112 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Lais  ma/  be  taken  as  the  type. 

875.  EsfESis. 

1807.    Fabr.,  LI.  Mag.  vL  287:  Fatima  (Ovidius),  Absolon  (Absa- 
lon). 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  722:  enlarges  it  greatly,  making  it  indude 

many  other   of  the   Fabrician  genera,  but  in  Emesis 
proper  places  the  Fabrician  species  and  others. 

1816.  HUbn.f.Verz.  21 :  refers  four  species  to  it  allied  to  Fatima,  but 

places  that  in  his  Polystichtis.     See  Mesene. 
1820.    Billb.,  £num.  Ins.  81 :   changes  the  name,  for  no  apparent . 

reason,  to  Tapina. 
1818.     Hoffin.,  Wied.  Zool.  Mag.  i.  ii.  98:  employs  it  for  Fatiipa 

(Ovidius),  and  many  others,  not  including  Absolon,  so 

that  Fatima  becomes  the  type. 
1840.    Blanch.-Brull4,  Hist  Nat  Ins.  iii.  466:  specify  Croesus   as 

type,  of  course  erroneously. 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  9 :  employs  it  for  Luanda,  Mandana> 

^(Arminius),  and  Fatima,  besides  some  MS.  species. 
1851.    Weetw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  421,  446:  specifies  Fadma  (Ovid- 
ius) as  type. 
1867.     Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  436 :  employs  it  for  Lucinda 

and  others,  including  neither  of  the  species  of  Fabricius* 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  312:  follows  Bates  in  general,  but  includes 

Fatima. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent  i.  66 :  says  Fatima  (Ovidius)  is  type  through 

West  wood  in  1850.     See  Nelone. 

376.  Enantia. 
1816.     nubn.,  Verz.  96 :  Melite,  Lioinia  (Lininia). 
Lidnia  maj  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Licinia. 

877.  Endopogon. 
1864.  Boisd.  in  Feld.,  Spec.  Lep.  4:  Sesostris  (Sesostris,  2^tos, 
Tarquinius),  Childrenae,  Vertumnus  (Vertumnus,  Cu- 
tora,  Iphidamas,  Eritbalion,  Zeuxis,  Alyattes,  Rhamases), 
Anchises,  Telmosis,  Erlaces,  Phosphorus,  Cyphotes 
(Hieroeles,    Eteocles,    Lycomes),    Nephalion,    Idalion, 
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Polyzelus,  Areas  (Xenares,  Areas),  Toxaris   (Toxaris, 
Anacharsift),    Cjmochlea     (Cjmochles,    Orbignyaout), 
Serapis  (Serapis,  Osjris),  Pomares. 
Sesostris  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

378.  Endtmion.* 
1832-83.     Swains,  Zodl.  111.  iL  85 :  regalis.    Sole  species,  aod  there- 
fore type. 
But  Endymion  is  one  of  the  synonymes  of  regalis,  so  that  this  name 
must  be  dropped.    See  Eucharia,  Evenus,  and  Areas. 

379.  Enispe. 

1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  40 :  Enthymiiis.     Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1850.    lb.  in  Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  292 :  the  same. 

380.  Enodia. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  61 ;  Portlandia  (Andromacha),  Dejanira,  Hy- 

peranthus  (Hyperanthe). 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  136 :  uses  it  for  Alope  and  Hyperan- 
thus. 
In  this  sense  the  genus  is  used  by  Westwood,  Stephens,  and  Kirby 
(List),  but  Uyperantbus  was  rirtuaUy  the  type  of  Hipparchia  in  1820. 

1872.*    Scudd.,  Syst  Bey.  5 :  designates  Portlandia  as  the  type. 

381.  Enope.* 

1858.    Moore,  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  i.  228 :  Pulaha,  Bhadra. 

According  to  Kirby  (in  litt.)  tills  name  is  preoccupied  in  Lepidoptera 
(Walk.  1854).    See  Neope. 

382.  Entheus. 
1816.    Hilbn.,  Verz.  114:  Peleni.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  579 :  uses  it  for  more  than  twenty  species, 

including  Peleus.     See  Phareas  and  Peleus. 

383.  Eparotreus. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  105:  Prodicus,  Titynu  (Clams),  Pomus  (Co- 

mus),  Evadnes,  Epitus,  Brino,  Orchamus. 
1869.     Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  275 :  uses  it  for  Mathias  and  others, 

none  of  which  are  mentioned  by  HUbner. 

1872.  Scodd.,  Syat  Rev.  49 :  specifies  Tityrus  as  type. 
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884.  Ephtriades. 
1816.    Htibn.,  Verz.  Ill :  Otrens,  Folus,  Tryxus,  Asychis. 
Otreus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

385.  Epicalia.* 

1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  90:  Acontias  (Antiochus), 

*  Numiiia  (NumiJius),  Obrinus  (Ancaea). 

1850.     Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  256:  uses  it  in  same 

sense. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  17:  I.  Acontius;  II.  spedes  not  mentioned 

by  Doubleday ;  III.  Obrinus  (Ancsea),  and  another. 
1870.     Boisd.,  Lep.  Guat  40 :  claims  it  as  his  own,  and  refers  to  it 

Nyctimus,  Antinoe,  and  Numiiia. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  through  Epicallia,  used  in  Lepidoptera 
(Htibn.  1816),  and  Epicalla,  used  in  Coleoptera  (Dej.  1888).  All  have 
the  same  derivation. 

386.  Epigea.* 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  62:  Eoryale  (Adyte,  Euryale),  Ligea,  Embla, 

Medea,  Pyrrha. 
1850.    Steph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  8 :  uses  it  for  Ligea  and  Medea  (Blan- 

dina). 

But  the  name  falls  before  Erebia.  See  also  Gorgo,  Marica,  Syngea, 
Phorcis,  and  Oreina.  • 

387.  Epinephele.* 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  59:  Jurtina  (Janira),  LycaoD  (Eudora),  Cly- 
mene  (Sj  nclimene). 

1843.  Ilerr.-Scbaeff.,  Schmett.  Eur.  L  81 :  uses  it  for  the  first  two  of 
these  and  for  others. 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  7  [Epinephila] :  uses  it  for  Jurtina 
(Janira). 

1858.     Kirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  the  same. 

1868.  Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194;  and  Cat  Sat  64:  desig- 
nates Jurtina  (Janira)  as  type. 

The  name,  however,  is  preoccupied  by  Epinephelus  (Bloch-Schneid., 
Fishes,  1801). 

888.  Epinetes.* 
1820.     BUlb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77  :  Ceres  (Sebethis  MS.),  Isabella,  Calli- 
ope, Polymnia,  Psidii,  diaphanus,  and  some  MS.  species. 
A  heterogeneous  group  which  would  best  be  left  unused. 
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389.  Epipiiile. 
1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  90 :  Orea,  Laothoe  (Merione, 
Liberia). 

1849.  IJoisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  224:   Orea,  Chrysites, 

Lampethusa,?  Laothoe. 

1870.  Boisd.,  Lop.  Guat.  40 :  Ariadne,  Chrysites,  Epicaste,  Adrasta. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  201 :  employs  it  for  all  the  above,  excepting 

Laothoe  and  Ariadne,  and  for  others. 
Orea  maj  therefore  be  taken  as  the  type.  • 

890.    EPITOLA. 

1852.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  470 :  ElioiL  Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

391.  Erebia. 

1816.  Dalm.,  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xxxvii.  58,  79 :  L  -ZEgeria 
(Egeria),  Maera,  Megaera;  IL  Semele,  Agave  (Hippo- 
lyte),  Noma,  Polyxenes  (Bore),  Ilyperanthus,  Medusa, 
Ligea,  Manto,  Embla,  Jurtina  (Janira),  Typhon  (Davus), 
Pamphilus,  Hero,  Arcania,  Iphis.  Ligea  is  specified  as 
type. 

1832-3.  Boisd.,  Icones,  147:  uses  it  for  Pronoe  (Neorides)  and 
others,  including  a'mention  of  Ligea. 

1843.  Ilerr.-Scbacff ,  Schmett.  Eur.  55  :  refers  to  it  a  large  number 

of  species,  including  Ligea. 

1844.  Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  123:  employs  it  for  a  large  number, 

including  Ligea. 

1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  37C :  makes  similar  use  of  it. 
1868.     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194;  and  Cat  Sat.  72:  specifies 

Ligea  as  type. 
8ee  Gorgo,  Marica,  Syngea,  Phorcis,  Epigea,  Oreina,  and  Maniola. 

392.  Eresia. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  7  B. :  Eunice  (Eunica).     Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  04:  uses  it  in  this  sense. 
1848.    lb..  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  182:  the  same  extended. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  10  and  App. :  lefers  to  it  Nycteis,  Ismeria, 

and  others. 
The  name  is  very  near  to  Eresus  (Walck.  Arachn.  1806). 
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393.  Eroolis. 
183C.     Boisd.,  Spec.  gdn.  pi.  4  A:  Ariadne  (larva  and  pupa  onlj  fig- 
ured).    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Doubleday,  Westwood,  and  Kirby.    See 
Ariadne. 

894.  Eribcea. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  4G:  Brutus  (Bruta),  Jason   (IJDedonis),  Peliat 
(Pelopia),  Lucretia,  Castor  (Castoris),  Pollux  (Pollussa), 
^clus  (Aile),  Tiridates  (Tiridatis),  Atliamas  (Athamis), 
Etheocles    (Etheoclessa),   Xiphares    (Thyestessa,     Xy- 
pharis),  Pyrrhus  (Pyrrichia),  Euryalus  (Euriale). 
Is  this  name  too  near  Krebia  (Dalm.,  Lep.  1816)  to  be  used  1    If  not* 
Etheocles  may  be  considered  the  type. 

395.  Euina.* 

1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  134 :  Xanthospilos  (pulcbella),  Eriuus, 
ignita.     Erin  us  specified  as  typical. 
The  generic  name,  being  based  upon  it,  must  drop.    See  Holochila 
and  Poly cy  ma. 

396.  Erites. 

1851.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  392 :  Mednra  (Madura). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

397.  Eroessa. 

1847.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  56 :  *  chilensis.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

398.  Eronia. 

1822-26.     Hiibn.,  Exot.  Schmett  ii.:  Cleodora.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type,  as  specified  by  Butler. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec.  gen.  G04:  the  same. 

The  genus  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense  by  authors. 

399.  Erora. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Hev.  32 :  laeta.     Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

400.  Erotion.* 
1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Lis.  80.     Cupido*    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Helicopis.    Sec  also  Hezuopterls. 

461.  Ertcides. 
1816.     IlUbn.,  Yerz.  110:  Pygmalion  (Pigmallon),  Gnetus  (Mega- 
lesius). 
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1852.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diarn.  Lep.  509 :  uses  it  for  seven  species,  indad* 

ing  Pygmalion. 
1869.     ButL,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  266 :  employs  it  for  Palemon  only,  not 

specified  by  Hiibner. 

1869.  Ilerr.-Scbaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  59 :  refers  a  great  many  species  to 

it,  inclading  Pygmalion  and  Palemon. 

1870.  Bull.,  Ent.  Monthl.  lilag.  vii.  92:   employs  it  not  only  for 

Palemon,  bat  for  many  others,  including  Pigmalion. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.   Cat.  587 :  places  Pygmalion  in  it,  with  nearly 

tliirty  others. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  46:  specifies  Pygmalion  (Pigmalion)  as  the 

type. 

402.  Erycina.* 

1807.     Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  286  :  MelibcBus,  Lysippus,  Orsilochus. 

1809.  Latr.,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iv.  205:  extends  the  group,  inclad- 

ing in  it  all  of  the  above. 

1810.  lb.,  Consid.  440 :   Lamb,  Fatima,   Melander,   Lysippus,  and 

3Ieliboeus  are  specified  as  types.     One  of  the  last  two  of 
these  must  therefore  be  chosen. 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  722  :  gives  it  as  a  section  of  Emesis,  referring 

to  it  the  Fabrician  species. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  22 :  restricts  it  to  Thisbe  (perdita),and  Lysippos 

(Lysippe). 

The  latter,  therefore,  is  type,  as  stated  by  Crotch  (Cist.  Ent  1872). 
Most  authors  hare  considered  MeUbceus  as  typical,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  but  for  Uubner,  Hoffman  (Wied.  Zool.  Mag.  L  ii.  97)  specify- 
ing only  Meliboeus  of  the  species  giren  by  Fabricius.  But  the  genus  is 
preoccupied  :n  Mollusks  (Lam.  1805).    See  Rfodina  and  Ancyluris. 

403.  Ertknis. 
1801.     Schrank,  Faun.  Buica,  ii.  i.  157:  alceae  (malvae),  raalvse  (Fri- 

tillum),   Tages,    comma,    Thaumas    (linea),    Morpheus 

(Speculum). 
1820.     Oken,  Naturg.  f.  Schulen,  788 :  alcece  (Malvarum). 
1H58.     Ramb.,  Cat  L^p.  Andal.  83:*  Tages  (Cervantes),  MarloyL 


*  Rambur  also  in  another  work  (Faune  Ent.  Andal.)  restricts  Erynnis  to 
Tages  (Cervantea).  The  portion  of  tiie  work  containing  this  (p.  810)  may  have 
Icen  printed  as  early  as  1840,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  issued  before 
1870.  judging  from  the  memoranda  attached  to  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  En- 
tomologiad  Society  of  France.    See  also  Staudlnger's  Catalogue,  1871,  p.  xxz. 
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1861.     Staud.,  Cat.  Lep.  Eur.  15 :  uses  it  for  several  species,  indad- 
vDg  Taies. 

1871.  Elrb.,  Syn.  Cat.  610:  employs  it  for  alcesB  and  others  not  of 

Schrank's  list.     See  also  Journ.  Liun.  Soc  Zodl.  z.  498. 

1872.  Scudd ,  Syst.  Rev.  50 :  specifies  Tages  as  type. 

Neither  alceaB  nor  Tages  can,  however,  be  taken  as  type,  for  both 
were  previously  ehminated  (see  Urbanus  and  Thanaos);  mnlvs  was 
already  type  of  Uesperia  in  1798,  Tbaumas  of  Adopa^  in  1820,  and 
Morpheus  of  Ileteropterus  in  1832;  there  is  nothing  left  but  comma, 
which  virtually  became  the  type  of  the  genus  in  1832.  This  necessi- 
tates further  changes  in  Pamphila  and  Cyclopides.    See  Augiades. 

404.    EUTPHANIS. 

1870.     Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  57 :  AutomedoiL     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type.     Also  spelled  by  Boisduval  Euryphaois  and 
Eryphane. 
Used  by  Kirby  in  same  sense. 

405.  Ertthia. 
1818.     HUbn.,  Verz.  24:  Labdaons  (Labdaca),  Gelanor  (Gelanoria), 
Melaphaea,  Teledus  (Cataleuce). 
Labdacus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

406.   ESOPTRIA.* 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  45:  Boltna  (Alcithoe,  Bolina).     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
But  this  name  falls  before  Apatura,  through  Hubner's  own  writings. 
See  also  Diadema. 

407.   ESTHEHOPSIS. 

1865.     Feld.',  Reise  Novara,  806 :  Clonia.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type.     See  Pseudopheles. 

408.  Eteona.* 

1848.     [Boisd.  in]  boubl.  List  Br.  Mas.  App.  21 :  Tisiphone.     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1848.     [lb.  in]  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  42 :  the  same. 
1850.     lb.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  254 :  the  same. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  by  Eteone  (Sav.,  Worms,  1817). 

409.  EUBAGIS. 

1832.    Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  70:  Athemon  (Arthemon).    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Used  hi  the  same  sense  by  Doubleday  and  Felder. 
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410.  EUCHARIA.* 

1870.     Boisd.y  Lep.  Gnat  14 :  Ganjmedes,  imperialis,  regalis* 

The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Lepidoptera  (Hiibn.,  1816)  and  in  Aracli> 
nids  (Koch,  1835).    See  also  Eyenoa,  Areas,  and  Endjmion. 

411.  EUCHEIRA.* 

1834.    Westw.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc  Lond.  i.  44 :  facialis.    Sole  speciesi 
and  therefore  type,  as  indicated  by  Butler. 
The  name  is  preoccupied  by  Eucheirus  (DeJ.,  Col.  1888). 

412.   EUGHLOB. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Yerz*  94 :  Ausonia  (Bella,  Ausonia),  Tagis,  Genutia 
(Midea),  oardamines,  Eupheno,  Eucharis  (Coeneos). 

1841.  Westw.,  Brit.  Butt.  80 :  employs  it  for  cardamines  only,  and 
therefore  this  must  be  taken  as  the  type.  Stephens 
(1850)  and  Kirby  (1858)  make  the  same  use  of  it. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  42 :  specifies  Genutia  (Midea)  as  the  type, 
but  erroneously.  See  also  Kirby,  Zool.  Bee  1872,  339. 
See  Anthocharis. 

413.   EUDiEMON.* 

1820.    Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  76 :  Midamus  (Midamns,  Claudius, 
Mulciber),  similis,  Panope,  Clytia  (dissimilis),  assimilis, 
Plexippus  (Plexippus,  Uegesippus),  Erippos,  Chrysippos 
(Chrysippus,  Alcippus). 
The  name  is  preoccupied  by  Eudsemonia  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816). 

414.  EUDAMUS. 

1832-33.  Swams.,  111.  ii.  48 :  Chalco  (Agesilaus),  Brachios  (Dorys- 
sus),  Proteus.     Proteus  designated  as  type. 

1833-34.  Boisd.-LeC.,  L^p.  Am.  Sept,  pi.  69 :  use  it  for  Proteus 
and  many  others. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  260 :  uses  it,  but  places  Proteus  else- 

where. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  56 :  employs  it  for  others  than 

Proteus,  and  places  Proteus  elsewhere.    See  Groniurus. 

415.  EUEIDES. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  1 1 :  Dianasa,  Halla,  Pasinuntia,  Eucoma,  Mneme, 

Numata  (Pione),  Harmonia. 
1844    Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  57 :  uses  it  for  Dianasa  and  an  imnamed 

species. 
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1B48.     Ib^  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  145:  divides  the  group  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  second  containing  Dianasa. 

1861.  Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  6 :  makes  a  similar  division  and  reference. 

1862.  Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  562 :  uses  it  for  eight  species,  none 

of  them  the  originals  of  Hiibner. 
Dianasa  must  be  considered  as  the  type. 

416.  EUERTCINA. 

1849.  Saund.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  [2]  v.  97 :  Calphnmia.     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
Thus  used  by  Bates  and  Kirbj.    See  Rodinia. 

417.  EUGLTPHUS.* 

1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80 :   Chiron. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  by  Eugljphis  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816).    See 
Marius  and  Megalura. 

418.  EuooNiA. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  36:  c  aureum  (Angelica),  Polynice,  vau.  album 
(v.  album),  Polychloros  (Polychloros,  Pjrrhomelaena), 
urticae^  Charonia,  Antiopa. 

1850.  Steph.,  Gat  Briu  Lep.  12:  uses  it  for  Antiopa,  Polychloros, 

and  nrticse. 
1873.     Grote,  Can.  Ent  v.  144:  says  that  c.  aureum  (Angelica)  is  the 
type ;  but,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  Stephens,  that  ia 
impossible. 
Polychloros  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

419.  EUGR APHIS.* 

1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  75 :  Polyxena  (Hypsipyle).     Sold 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
Preoccupied  through  £ugTaphe  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816).    See  Thais  and 
Zerynthia. 

420.  EULACEURA. 

1871.    Butl.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  Lond.  726 :  Osteria.     Sole  species  and 
designated  type. 

421.  EuLEPis. 

1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80:  Athamas.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

422.  EuMiEua. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  67  :  Minyas.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  tjpe. 
Subsequendy  used  by  various  authors  in  the  same  sense. 
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1837-47.     Grey,  in  HUbn.,  Ezot.  Schmett.  [Eumsea]  iiL :  uses  it  for 
Debora. 
See  also  Eomenia. 

423.   EUMENIA.* 

1823.    God.,  Eucjcl.  m^th.  826 :  Minyat  (Tozea).     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec.  gt^n.  5  C. :  the  same  species. 

But  the  name  must  fall  before  Eamseus  (q.v.)*  Godart  must  have 
borrowed  from  Hiibner  in  this  case,  as  Eumseus  must  have  been  pub- 
lished by  1818,  and  two  such  similar  names  could  not  have  been  pro- 
posed independently  for  the  same  insect. 

424.  EuHENis. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Yen,  58 :  Antonoe,  Aello,  Sdmele,  Celimene  (Tarpeja). 
1850.     Steph.,  Cat.  Brit.  Lep.  7:  uses  it  for^Semele,  which  therefore 

becomes  the  type. 
1858.    Kirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  employs  it  for  Semele  and  Briseis. 

425.  EuMESiA.* 

1867.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  504:   semiargentea.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
But  the  name  is  preoccupied,  through  Eumesius  ( Westw.,  Hym. 
1840). 

426.  EuNiCA. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  61 :  Anna,  Monima. 

1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  222 :  employs  it  for  a  number  of 
species,  including  both  of  Hilbner*s.  • 

Used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Felder,  Butler,  and  Kirby.  Monima  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

427.  EUNOGTBA. 

185L    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  463 :  Satyrus.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Bates  and  Kirby. 

428.  EuOMMA.* 

1867.  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  425:  angustatum.  Sole  species  men- 
tioned. 
The  name  is  proposed,  however,  to  take  the  place  of  J»ra  (q.  v.) 
preoccupied,  with  two  species  of  which,  Opis  and  Crithea,  angustatum 
is  congeneric ;  and  therefore  one  of  these  two  must  be  taken  as  the 
type.  But  Euomma  is  itself  preoccupied,  as  Mr.  Kirby  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  Coleoptera  (Boh.  1858).    See  Catuna. 
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429.   EUPALAMIDES.* 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Yen.  101 :  Dadalus.    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
It  is  not  a  butterfly. 

430.   EUPHJEDRA. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  39:  Themis,  C]rpari8sa,  Ceres. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  247  :  uses  it  for  the  same  and  many  others. 

Cyparissa  maj  be  taken  as  the  type. 

431.  EUPHCEADES. 

1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  83:    Glaucus,  Troilus,  Palamedes   (Chalcas), 
Polyxenes  (Asterius). 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Eev.  44 :  specifles  Glaucus  as  type. 

Glaucus,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  type,  being  the  necessary  type 
of  Jasoniades.    Troilus  may  therefore  be  chosen.     See  Pterourus. 

432.  EUPHTDRTAS. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Hev.  27 :  Phaeton.     Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

433.  EuPHTES. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Hev.  69 :  Hetacomet,  vestris,  singularis,  Osyka, 
verna.     Metacomet  specified  as  type. 

434.  EuPLCEA. 

1807.    Fabr.,  LI.  Mag.  vi.  280:  Plexippus,  similis,  Core  (Corns). 
1816.     Ochs.,  Schmett.  Eur.  iv.  15 :  uses  it  for  Chrysippus. 
1816.    ^Ubn.,  Verz.  15 :  employs  it  for  a  number  of  forms,  including 
only  Plexippus  of  the  Fabrician  species. 

But  Plexippus  is  the  type  of  Danaida,  so  that  this  cannot  stand. 
Core  would  have  to  be  taken  as  the  type  (for  it  is  in.this  sense  that  it 
has  been  used  by  subsequent  authors,  such  as  Boisduval,  who  invari- 
ably spells  it  EuplsBa,  Doubleday,  Herrich-Schaefier,  and  Kirby),  were 
it  not  that  previous  to  these  writers  HUbner,  in  1816,  had  taken  Core 
and  a  close  ally  to  form  his  Crastia  (q.  t.)  ;  hence  similis,  which  is  gen- 
erically  distinct  from  Plexippus,  must  be  taken  as  the  type. 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  66 :  says  that  Leucostictos  (Eunice)  is  the 
type,  through  Boisduval  in  1832 ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the 
species  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 

435.    EUPTOIETA. 

1848.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  168:  Hegesia,  Claudia. 

Used  in  same  sense  by  Felder  and  Kirby. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  22 :  specifies  Claudia  as  the  type. 
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436.  EUPTTCHIA. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  54 :  Hene,  Penelope  (Clarissa),  Hesione  (Ocyr- 
rhoe),  Ocypete,  Cephus  (Lisidice),  Hermes  (Hermessa), 
Mollina  (Molina),  Lydia,  Juuia,  Libye,  Tolamnia, 
Chloris  (Cblorimene),  Arnsea  (Ebosa),  Myucea,  and  a 
MS.  species. 

1844.  DoubL,  List  Br.  Mus.  122:  uses  it  for  four  species,  of  which 
three  are  Hiibner*s;  vir.,  Ilesione  (Cissia),  Arnsea 
(Ebosa),  and  Tolumnia. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.  372 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and 
others,  including  Herse. 

1868.    Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194  :  specifies  Herse  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  47  :  uses  it  for  all  of  Hiibner's  species  and 

others. 
As  Herse  appears  to  be  strictly  congeneric  with  Tolumnia,  it  can  be 
accepted  as  the  type. 

437.  EURALIA. 

1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  281 :  dubius  (dubia),  Anthedon. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  25  [Eucalia] :  the  same. 
Dubius  may  be  considered  the  type. 

438.  EUREMA. 

1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  90:  Delia  (Demoditas),  Elathea,  Sylvia  (Eu- 

doxia),  Agave  (Jodutta,  Phiale),  albula  (Nise),  Hecabe. 
1844.     [Boisd.  in]  DoubL,  List  Br.  Mus.  83 :  uses  it  for  Lethe  and 

Zabulina,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  HUbner*s  genus. 

See  Hypanartia. 
1848.     Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  176:  makes  the  same 

general  use  of  it. 
1850.     Steph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  252 :  employs  it  for  Philodice  and  Pa- 

laeno  (Palieno,  Europome),  which  is  nearer  the  llUbner- 

ian  mark,  but  still  erroneous. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  12:  uses  it  in  Doubleday's  sense. 
1870.     Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  39  :  does  the  same. 
1870.     Butl.,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  35 :  designates  the  type  as  Delia. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  39  :  the  same. 

Should  it  be  written  Heurema  ? 

439.  EURHINIA. 

1867.  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  405:  Polynice  (Elpinice,  Megalonice, 
Stratonicc).     Sole  species ;  the  name  Eurhinia,  however. 
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is  evidently  given  to  supplant  Rhinopalpa  (q.  v.)  preooca- 
pied,  of  which  fiilya  was  the  type* 
Falva,  therefore,  and  not  Polynioe,  mutt  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
Eurhinia.    This  name,  however,  is  certainly  very  close  to  Eurhina 
(Fitz.,  Rep.  1843)  and  Eurhinus  (Kirb.,  Col.  1817). 

440.    EURIPHENE. 

1847.  Boisd.,  Voy.  Deleg,  ii.  592 :  osdmlea.     Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type. 
Used  in  same  sense  (but  spelled  Emryphene)  by  West  wood,  Felder, 
and  Kirby. 

441.  £URIPUS. 

1848.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  41 :  Halitherses.    Sole  speeiee, 

and  therefore  type. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  293:  Halitherses,  consimilis  (Halli- 

rothrius). 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  26 :  tises  it  in  the  same  sense. 

The  name  is  rather  near  to  Eurrhypis  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816). 

442.    EURTADES. 

1864.    Feld.,  Spec.  Ins.  39  :  Duponchelii,  (Jorefhnu. 

Used  with  exactly'  the  same  limitation  by  Herrich-SchaeflFcr  and 
Kirby.  Inasmuch  as  tlie  Felders  remark  tliat  tliey  had  not  seen  tlie 
first  species,  Corethrus  may  Xte  taken  as  the  type. 

443.  EURTBIA. 

{1816.     Htibn.,  Vers.  17 :  HioflBOS  (Nicaea),  Halimede,  Dardus  (Upis). 
1818.    111.,  Wied.  Zool.  Mag.  i.  ii.  100 :  Nicsus,  Halimede,  Lamia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  species  in  each  case,  the  usage  of 
Hiibner  and  Illiger  is  identical.  Recalling  the  statements  made  in  the 
introduction  to  this  essay,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  name 
should  be  credited  to  Illiger. 

1819.     God.,  Encycl.  meth.  459:   uses  it  for  Carolina,  NicsBus,  and 

Dardus. 
1832.     Gu^r.,  Iconogr.,  pi.  80,  Gg.  4  [Erybia]  :  Carolina. 

Whether  Illiger  or  Hiibner  hare  priority,  Nicnus,  by  Godart's  usage, 
must  become  the  type. 

444.  EuRTCUs. 

1836.    Boisd.,   Spec    g^n.   391:     Cressida   (Cressida,    Harmonia). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
In  this  sense  it  has  been  used  by  all  subsequent  authors.    See 
Cressida. 
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44o.  EUBTGONA. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  gea.,  pi.  3,  5  C. :  Crotopas  (Midas),  [larva  and 

papa  only],  Fhsddioa. 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  5 :  employs  it  for  several  species,  but 

for  neither  of  the  above. 
1851.    "Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  437:  employs  it  for  many  species, 

including  both  of  Boisduval*s  and  some  of  Doubleday's. 
1807.     Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  420  :  employs  it  for  more 

than  sixty  species,  including  both  of  BoisduvaFs. 
Phsedlca  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

446.  EuRYMUS. 

1829.  Swains,  in  Horsf.,  Doscr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Mus.  129,  134: 
Hyale.  Sole  species  given,  and  designated  type.  Said  by 
Horsfield  to  have  been  so  given  him  by  Swainson  about 
eight  years  previously. 

1832-33.  Swains.,  Zool.  III.  ii.  60,  70:  Philodice  (Philodice,  Euro- 
pome).     See  Colias. 

447.  EURYTELA. 

1833.    Boisd.,  Ann.  Mus.   Hist.   Nat.  202:  Horsfieldii   (Ilorsfieldii, 

Stephensii),  Dryope. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  145 :  uses  it  for  Dryope  and  two  others. 
Dryope  is  therefor©  the  type. 

448.  EURYTIDES. 

1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett.  ii. :  Dolioaon,  Iphitas. 
Dolicaon  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

449.  Edschemon.* 
1846.     Doubl.  in  Stokers  Austr.  i.  App.  513 :  Rafflesia.     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Preoccupied,  through  Euschema  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816). 

450.    EUSELASIA. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  24:  Crotopus  (Crotope),  Hygenius  (Hygenia), 

Orfita    (Orsita),    Arbas   (Arbas:?a),   Sabinus   (Tenage), 

Euriteus  (Cynira*),  Gelon  (Gel2ena),Teleclus  (Telecta). 

1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  294 :  uses  it  for  all  the  above,  and  many  more. 

Gelon  may  be  selected  as  type. 

*  This  name  is  an  accidental  error  of  Huboer's  in  copying  from  Cramer. 
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451.  EUTERPB.* 

1832-^3.  Swains.,  HI.  IL  74:  Tereas  (Terea).  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

Used  in  tame  sense  by  BoisduTal,  Doubleday,  and  Herricli-SchaefFer. 
According  to  Kirby  (Syn.  Cat.),  this  name  is  preoccnpied  (but  not  in 
xoology) :  it  falls,  however,  before  Archonioa  (q.  v.). 

452.  LUTIIALIA. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  41 :  Lnbentina,  Adonia 

1871.  Kirb ,  Syn.  Cat  252 :  uses  it  for  the  above  and  others. 

Lubentina  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

453.   EUTHTMUS.* 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  56 :  PhyUBus,    Sole  species  and  designated 

type. 
The  name  falls  before  HylephiU. 

454.  EuTRESlS. 
1847.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  Ill :  Hypereia.    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  19 :  the  same. 

455.    ECXANTHE. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  39:   Enrinome.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  228 :  the  same  and  another. 
See  Anthora  and  Godartia. 

456.  EvENUS. 

1816.    Iliibn.,  Verz.  78:  regalis  (Endymion),  Ganymedes.     Regalis 
may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
See  Eucharia,  Endymion,  and  Areas. 

457.  E VERES. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  69:  Argiades  (Amjmtas,  Polysperchon).  Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type,  as  indicated  by  Scudder 
(Syst.  Rev.). 

458.    EVONTME. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  6H  Amelia,  Sophonisba. 

This  generic  name  lias  never  since  been  employed.  Amelia  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 
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459.  Fabius  * 

1837.     Dune,  For.  Butt.  167 :  Hipponcu     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 

But  as  Fabius  is  one  of  the  synonymes  of  Hippona,  the  name  falls. 
See  Consul,  Helicodes,  and  Protogonius. 

460.  Faunia.* 

1847.    Poej,  Mem.  Soc  Econ.  Habana,  [2]  iii.  178:   Orphi$e  (Or- 
phisa).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  details  of  Herrich-Schaeffer's  reference  (Schmett  Cuba,  5)  are 
erroneous. 

1867.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  406 :  Olympias,  Persephone,  Tithonla, 
Vemesia,  Pomona,  Araucana. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Diptera  (Rob.-Desr.,  1880),  and  very 
near  to  Faunis  (Hiibn.,  Lcp.  1816)  and  Faunus  (Montf.,  MolL  1810). 

461.  Faunis.* 

1816.     Httbn.,  Yerz.  55:  Eumeus  (Fumea),  Echo. 

Preoccupied  through  Faunus  (Montf,  Moll.  1810).    See  Clerome. 

462.  Faunula. 

1867.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  488:  Lenooglene.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

463.  Feniseca. 

1869.     Grote,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  308 :  Tarqninius,  Porsenna, 
Tarquiuius  specified  as  type,  as  stated  by  Scudder. 

464.  Festivus.* 

1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent.  i.  62 :  refers  this  name  to  Fabricius,  and  says 
that  Latreille  (1805)  fixed  the  type  as  Plexippus;  but' 
see  our  introductory  remarks. 

465.  Ganoris.* 

1816.    Dalm.,  Yetensk.  Acad,    llandl.   xxxvii.  61,  86:   I.  cratsegi, 
brassic€B,  rapsB,   napi,    Daplidice,   cardamines,    sinapis; 
II.  Hyale,  Palasno,  rhamni.     Brassicas  is  specified  as  the 
type. 
1872.    Scadd.,  Syst.  Rev.  41 :  designates  rapsB  as  type,  but  erro- 
neously.    See  Pieris. 
BrassicsB  liaving  previously  been  made  the  type  of  Mandpium,  this 
name  falls,  and  cannot  be  employed  again.    See  also  Pontio. 

VOL.  X.      (!f.  B.   11.)  12 
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466.  Gantra. 
1-820,  Dalm.  in  Billb«,  EnunL  Ins.  76 :  Lenoippe,  Croceus  (Edosa)^ 
Hjale,  Palseno  (Paleno),  Hecabe,  Nise,  Proterpia,  Ela- 
thea,  albula,  Monuste,  Pyranthe  (Gnoma,  Minna), 
Amaryllis,  Crocale  (Alcmeone),  Scylla,  Argante  (Her- 
silia),  Eubule,  Trite,  and  a  number  of  MS.  species. 
Amaryllis  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

467.  Gegenes. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  107:  Pygmssus  and  two  MS.  spedes.    Pyg- 

maeus  must  therefore  be  considered  the  type. 
1870.     Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  93 :  specifies  Pygmaeus  (Pyg^ 

msea)  as  type. 

468.  Geitoneura.* 

1867.  ButJ.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  [3]  xix.  164:  Kluffit,  Achanta. 

1868.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  196;  and  Cat  Sat  166 :  specifies 

Elugii  as  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Xenica  (q.  v.). 

469.  Gerydcs. 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  gdn.,  pL  7  C. :  Symetlms.   Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  for  the  same  species  by  Doubleday  (List).     See  Symetha 
and  Miletus. 

470.  Glaucopsyche. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  33:   Lygdamns,   Pembina.     Lygdamos 
specified  as  type. 

471.  Globiceps.* 

1869.  Feld.,  Pet  Nouv.  Ent  i.  viii. :  paradoxa.    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
The  generic  name  is  preoccupied  in  Hemiptera  (Lep.-Serv.  1825). 
See  Fseudopontia  and  Gonophlebia. 

472.  Gltcestha. 

1820.    Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  76 :  cratflegi,  Hyparete  (Hyparite), 
Pasithoe,  Java  (Coronea). 
Jara  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

473.  Gnathotriche. 
1862.'  Feld.,  TTien.  Ent  Monatschr.  yi.  420,  note:  ezolamationis. 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
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474.  Gnesia* 
1848.    Donbl.,  Gen.    Dtani.   Lep.   141 :   Medea,   Zetes    (Menippe, 
Zetes),  Penei^Dey  f^gtna,  PereDDa,  Ciroeis. 
Ciroda  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

475*  GNOPHaDES. 
1849*    Doubl.,  Gen.  I^rn.  Lep.,  pi.  61 :  Parmeno.    Sole  species^ 
and  therefore  type. 

1851.  TVestw.,  Gen.  Diom.  Lep.,  8S3:  Parmeno,  Chelys  (Morpena). 
1868»    Bat!.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194;   designates   Parmeno  as 

type. 

476.    GODARTIA.* 

1842.    Luc-y  Ann.  Soc  Ent  Fr.  xL  297 :  mcuiagascariensit.     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.  282 ;  Eminome,  madagascariensis. 
Tbe  name  is  very  close  to  Gcedartia  (Boie.»  Hjm.  1841),  though 
named  after  another  person.     It  is,  howerer,  sjnonjmous  with  £a- 
xanthe,  and  must  fall  before  it    See  also  Anthora. 

477.  GoDYHis.* 
1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat  33 :  DuUH^u    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
It  &lls  before  Hymenitis. 

478.    GONEPTERTX.* 

1815.    Leach,  Edinb.  Encyd.  716:  rhamni.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

1B27.     Curtis,  Brit.  Ent  pi.  173 :  designates  rhanmi  as  the  type. 

1827.     Steph.,  111.  Brit  Ent  Hanst  8 :  uses  it  for  rhamni  only. 

1840.     Westw.,  Gen-  Syn.  87  [Goniapteryx] :  rhamni  given  as  type. 

1847.     Doubl,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  69 :  uses  it  for  many  species  with 
rhamni* 

1853.     Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Scand.  145  [Goniopteryx]  :  rhamni. 

1870.     Butl.t^ist  Ent  i.  35,  45 :  specifies  rhamni  as  type. 

The  generic  name  falls,  however,  before  Colias  (q.  v.).    See  also 
Gonoptera  and  Earina. 

479.    GONTLOBA. 

1852.  Westw,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  512:  Creteus,  Celaenus,  Vespasius 

(Cassander),  Parmenides,  Bixse,  Apasttis,  Aulestes,  Hy- 
laspes,  Perrivax,  Soipio>  Mermtus  (fulgerator).  Talus, 
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Corytas  (Pyramus),  Amyntas  (Savignyi),  Phidon* 
(Phedon),  Cometes,  Schonherri,  Idas  (Mercurias),  Tity- 
rus,  Yaccae,*  Olynthus,*  £xadea8,  Epitus,*  Evadnes* 
(Evadne),  Pomus  (Comus),  Brino,*  dubius,  AnaphuB, 
Orchamus,*  Pompeius  (Archalaus),  Ericus,  Chromos, 
Alexis,  Earibates,  Salatis,  Muretus,  Ramusis,  Midas 
(Rhetus),  Ethlius*  (Chemnis,  Ethlius),  Hesus,  Corydon 
(Coridon),  Lucasii  (Lucas),  Antoninus,*  Salius,*  Nyc- 
telius,  Dalmanni,*  Basochesii,  Fischeri,*  Lesueuri,  Bon- 
filius,  Dan,  Sergestus,  Feisthamelii,  Sabadins,  Japetus 
(Nepos),  Phineus,  Lucretius,  Minos,  Xanthaphes  *  (Xan- 
thoptes),  Aristoteles,  Justinian  us,  Lafrenayii,  Fantasos, 
Helops,  Phocus,  Avitus,  Crinisus,  Ebusus,  Psecas,  Alc- 
mon,  Artemides,  Zestos,  Bathyllus  (Bethyllus),  Astylos,* 
Broteas,*  Corytas,  Vulpinus,  Olenus,*  Nicias,  Godartii. 

1869.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  69 :  gives  a  large  number  of  species, 

including  those  of  the  above  list  which  are  followed  by 
an  asterisk. 

1870.  ButJ.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  56 :  uses  it  for  Tityrus,  ExadeuB, 

and  others  not  mentioned  by  Westwood. 

None  of  Butler's  epecies  being  congenerie  with  those  employed  ni 
this  group  by  Herrich-Schaeffer,  Butler's  action  has  no  effect  whaterer 
upon  the  determination  of  a  type.  Of  Westwood's  species  mentioned 
by  Herrich-Schaeffer,  Phidon,  Ethlius,  and  Olenus  are  types  of  other 
genera.  This  group  may  be  confined  to  Xanthaphes  and  allies.  See 
Niconiades. 

480.  G0NIURU8. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  104:  Simplicius,  Dorantes,  Brachius  (Brachyus), 
Coelns,  Catillus,  Proteus,  Tarchon,  Eudoxus,  Orion. 

1852.  "Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  510  [Goniuris]:  employs  it  for  a 
dozen  species,  including  all  of  the  above. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  259  [Goniuris] :  employs  it  for  Proteus 

only. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  56 :  specifies  Simplicius  as  type. 

Dut  neither  Proteus  nor  Simplicius  can  be  taken  as  the  t3rpe,  since 
they  are  congeneric,  and  Proteus  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  Euda- 
mus,  carrying  with  it  most  of  Hiibner's  QoniurL  Coelns  may  be  taken 
as  the  type. 


*  See  the  succeeding  entiy. 
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481.  GONOPHLEBIA. 

1870  (Aug.).    Feld.,  Pet  Nouv.  Ent  95 :  paradoxa.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Proposed  to  supplant  Globiceps,  preoccupied.     Is  it  a  butterfly? 
See  also  Pseudopontia. 

482.  GrONOPTERA.* 

1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  76  [Gronrptera] :  rhamni  (rhemni), 
Cleopatra. 
Falls  before  Colias  (q.  v.).    See  also  Gonepteryx  and  Earina. 

483.  GONOPTERIS.* 

1832.     Gey.  in  Hiibn.,  Zutr.  iv.  34:   Pergtea.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
The  name  is  preoccui^cd  through  Gonoptera  (Dalm.,  Lep.  1820,  and 
Latr.,  Lep.  1825). 

484.  GORGO.* 
1816.     Httbn.,  Yerz.  64:  Ceto,  Medusa,  CBme  (Psodea,  CEme). 

The  name  falls  before  Erebia.    See  also  Blarica,  Syngea,  Pborcis, 
Epigea,  and  Oreina. 

485.  Graphium.* 
1777.     Scop.,  In  trod.  433  :  Medon  and  an  immense  number  of  wholly 
disconnected  species,  arranged  in  eight  divisions. 
None  of  these  diyisions  ( when  they  contain  more  than  a  single  species) 
are  homogeneous.    Take,  for  example,  the  second,  which  among  others 
contains  Sarpedon  [Papilionides],  Mneme  [Tribuni],  populi  [Archontes], 
and  Clio  [Hamadryades] ;  or  the  fourth  with  these  :  Euterpe  [Stalach- 
tis],  Charithonia  [a  Heliconian],  and  Venilia  [  Athyma).    Every  one  of 
the  families  are  represented.    The  genus  must  therefore  be  dropped  as 
thoroughly  discreditable  to  the  author,  even  at  the  ^arly  time  it  was 
established. 

486.  Grapta.* 

1837.     Kirb.,  Faun.  Bor.  Amer.  292 :    Progne  (c.  argenteum).     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  195:  employs  it  for  a  number  of 
species,  including  the  above. 
He  gives  Polygonia  as  a  sy  nony  me,  but  evidently  at  one  time  intended 
to  use  it  in  preference  to  Grapta,  since  he  elsewhere  in  the  text  (p.  199) 
refers  to  this  genus  as  Polygonia. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  12:  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  very  generally  adopted,  but  is  synonymous 
with  Polygonia,  and  must  fall  before  it.    See  also  Comma. 
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487.  GrN<ECiA.* 
1844    Doabl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  88 :  Dirce.    Sole  qndes,  and  dierefore 
type. 
It  has  been  used  in  the  Mune  sense  bj  Westwood,  Kirbf ,  and  Felder, 
the  Ust  of  whom  spells  it  GynsBcia ;  but  it  falls  before  Colobora  (q.T.) 

488.  Gyrocheilub. 

1867.  ButL,  Ann.  Hag.  Nat  HUt.  [3]  xx.  267:  Patrobas.    Sole 

species  and  designated  type. 

489.  Hades. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gren.  Diam.  Lep.  435 :  IToctnla.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  for  the  same  species  bj  Bates  and  Kirby.    See  Moritzia. 

490.  Hadothera.* 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80 :  proposed,  without  reason,  to  supplant 
Danis.    No  species  are  referred  to  it. 

491.  Hamatera. 

1848.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dinm.  Lep.,  pi.  30 :  Thjsbe.     Sok  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

1849.  lb.,  ib.  231 :  Pyramus,  Thysbe. 

Subsequently  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Felder  and  Kirby. 

492.  IL&M0NIDE8. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Vers.  101 ;  Cronis.*  Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

493.    HiETERA. 

1807.    Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vL  284:  Piera,  diaphanus. 

1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77:   without  apparent  reason,  but  much 

according  to  his  wont,  changes  the  name  to  Pselna. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  g(^n.,  pi.  9  B. :  Piera  is  figured,  and  therefore  this 

must  be  taken  as  type.     It  has  been  used  by  subsequent 

authors  in  the  same  sense. 

1868.  Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  ir.  195:  designates  Piera  as  type. 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent  i.  66:   says  that  Piera  is  type  through 

Doubleday  in  1846,  overlooking  Boisduval's  action. 

494.  Hamadrtas. 
1806.    Hiibn.,  Tent  1 :  lo.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1832.    Boisd.,  Astrol.  91 :  employs  it  for  Zoilus  and  Assarica  (Assa- 
ricus),  which  have  no  connection  with  Hiibner's  group. 
Since  used  bjr  many  autliors  in  the  Uter  tense.    See  also  Inachis. 


•  See  note,  p.  298. 
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495.  HAXAinTMIDA. 
1816.    HQbn.9  Vera.  18:  Veronica,  D»daliu  (Melcagris),  Fl^yaa 
(Allica),    Actoris   (Actoria),    Thasos  (Thase),   Ceneus 
(Lusia). 
1871.    Ktrb.,  Syn.  Qit  249:  employs  it  for  Dsdalus  only,  which 
therefore  becomes  type. 
See  also  Canopus. 

496.  Hambabis.  • 

1816.     Hflbn^  Yerz.  19 :  Abaris  (Abarissa),  Bpuhu  (Epule),  Lucina. 
1830.     Curtis,  Brit  Ent,  pi.  316 :  designates  Lucina  as  the  type ;  but 

Stephens's  action  in  the  previous  year,  in  founding  the 

genus  Nemeobius,  renders  tliis  nugatory. 
1840*    Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88 :  specifies  Lucina  as  type. 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  447 :  employs  it  for  several 

species,  indadiog  Epulus  only  of  HUbner's  species,  an4 

this  therefore  becomes  the  type. 

497.  Hambs.* 

1851.  Boisd.  MS.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  366 :  mentioned  by 
Westwood  as  synonymous  with  Cserois,  but  not  other- 
wise referred  to  by  any  writer.  Boisduval  himself  has 
never  mentioned  it,  and  no  species  have  been  referred 
to  it. 

498.  Harma.* 

1848.     Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pL  40:  ITieohene*    Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1850.    **  Doubl."  [but  erroneously]  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  287 : 

Theobene  and  others. 
1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  83 :  divides  the  group  into  three  sections, 

the  first  comprising  Theobene. 
The  name  it  preoccupied  by  Anna  (Hahn,  Hemipt  1888). 

499.  Hbbomoia. 
1816.    Htibn.,  Vers.  96:  Olancippe,  Leucippe. 
1847.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  62 :  the  same. 

1870.    Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  37,  48 :  specifies  Gkucippe  as  type* 
See  Iphias. 

500.  Hecaerge.* 

1816.  Oehs.,  Schmett.  Eur.  iv.  82 :  €eUi$.  Sole  spedesy  and  there- 
fore type. 
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1816.    Htibn.,  Yerz.  100:  Carinenta,  celtis. 

Besides  the  reasons  giren  in  the  Introdaction  for  beliering  that  HSb- 
ner's  Verzeichniss  did  not  appear  until  after  1816,  which  alone  would 
be  enough  to  giro  Ochsenheimer  the  preference  in  this  case,  Ochsen- 
heimer's  preface  is  dated  in  March  and  Hiibner's  in  September.  One 
must  hare  borrowed  from  the  other.  It  is  beyond  credence  that  both 
should  hare  coined  the  same  generic  word  for  the  same  insects,  unles* 
there  were  some  special  significance  in  the  name,  as  there  is  not 
Hiibner's  genus  was  defined  (briefly),  while  Ochsenheimer's  was  not; 
but  the  latter  author  gives  a  reason  (an  insufficient  one)  for  changing 
the  name  of  the  earlier  Libythea,  just  as  he  does  ki  the  case  of  Char- 
axes  ;  and  there  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  genus  is  to  bo 
credited  to  Ochsenheimer.  In  that  caae,  the  genus  cannot  stand,  for 
celtis  (which  is  generically  distmct  from  Carinenta)  had  ahready  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  Libythea.    See  also  Hypatus. 

501.  Hecalene.* 

1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  112:  Cfltftemnettra.    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
But  this  name  must  fall  before  Hypna  (q.T.)>  &s  pointed  out  by 
Westwood,  in  the  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  where  Hecalene  is 
credited  to  Boisdural. 

502.  Hectobtdes. 
1822.     Hiibn.,  Index :  Agavna,  Brunicbus. 
1822-26.    lb.,  Exot  Schmett  IL :  Lysitbous,  Ascanius. 
1825.    lb.,  Zutr.  iii.  25 :  Proneus. 

The  choice  of  type  must,  of  course,  lie  between  Agarus  and  Bm- 
nichus,  and  Agavus  may  be  selected. 

503.  Hedone.* 

1872.     Scndd.,  Sjst  Rev.  58:   BreUm^  Prsceps,  Coscioia,  Orono, 
JEtna.    Brettus  specified  as  type. 
It  falls  before  Thymelicus  (q.  t.). 

504.  Helctra. 

1860.  Feld.,  Sitzungsb.  Acad.  Wien,  xl.  450 :  Chionippe.    Sole  spe- 

cies, and  therefore  type. 

1861.  Bk,  Neues  Lep.  37,  44:  the  same. 

505.  Helias.* 
1807.     Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  287 :  no  insects  cited,  excepting  an  unnamed 
MS.  species. 
The  description  is  also  entirely  insufficient  to  giro  any  clew  to  what 
Fabricius  may  hare  had  in  mind,  and  hence  the  name  must  be  dropped. 
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1820.  Billb.,  EnQm.  Ins.  80 :  proposes,  for  no  reason,  to  change  the 
name  to  Achna ;  he  also  mentions  no  species. 

1867.  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  531 :  oses  it  for  seven  new  species,  allied 
to  Busiris  and  others. 

1870.  Butl.,  £nt.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  98 :  specifies  phalaenoides  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Sjn.  Cat.  634:  follows  Buder,  but  questions  whether  it 

is  used  in  the  Fabrician  sense. 
See  Achlyodes. 

506..HELICODES.* 

1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  112:  Hippona.     Sole  spe- 

cies,  and  therefore  type. 
1850.     Boisd.  MS.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  313:  Westwood 

gives  it  as  a  sjnonyme  of  Protogonius. 
1870.     Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  49 :  claims  it  as  his  own,  placing  the  same 

species  in  it. 
It  falls,  howeyer,  through  Consul.    See  also  Fabius  and  Protogonius. 

\   507.  Heliconius. 

1805.  Latr.,  Sonn.  Buff.  xiv.  108 :  Antiochas  (Anthioca).  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

1809.  lb..  Gen.  Crust  et  Ins.  iv.  200 :  divides  the  group  in  two  sec- 

tions, but  does  not  specify  Antiochus  in  either. 

1810.  lb.,  Consid.  440:  specifies  Polymnia  and  Horta  as  types  (!), 

these  being  the  first  spedes  of  each  section  in  his  previous 

work. 
1815.     Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  725 :  treats  it  as  Latreille  in  his  later  works. 
1817.     Latr.,  Cuv.  R^gne  Anim.  iii.  549 :  employs  it  for  a  number  of 

species,  but  Antiochus  is  not  mentioned. 
1823.     Hiibn.,  Zutr.  ii.  31   [Heliconia]:   employs  it  for  Lansdorfii 

(Langsdorfii),  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fabrician 

genus. 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pi.  7  B.  [Heliconia] :  figures  Daeta. 

It  is  subsequently  used  for  species  allied  to  Anthioca  by  Doubledaj, 
Bates,  and  others. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist  Ent.  i.  60 :  refers  the  genus  back  to  Linn^  [Heli- 

conii],  but  erroneously,  and  says  the  type  was  fixed  by 
Lamarck  in  1801  as  Psidii. 

But  Lamarck  at  this  time  only  divided  the  genus  Papilio  into  sec- 
tions, giving  them  the  Linnean  names  in  the  plural  fonn,  and  specified 
Psidii  as  an  example  of  Heliconii. 
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^08.  HsLICOPIfl. 

1807.    Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  285 :  Captdo,  Ads  (GnidiiB). 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  722 :  uses  it  as  a  aecdon  of  Emesia,  referring 

to  it  the  same  species,  together  with  Endymion. 

1816.  HUbo.,  Verz.  22 :  employs  it  for  Cecilia  (Cicilia),  which  is  onlj 

dista&tlj  relate  to  the  Fabrician  types. 
1818.     Hoffm.  in  TTied.,  Zool.  Mag.  L  iL  dd:  refers  the  Fabrician 

species  to  it 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  8  A. :  gives  an  illustration  of  Gupido^ 
which  therefore  becomes  type. 
It  has  been  used  in  some  sense  by  later  authors.    See  also  Eiotion 
and  Hexuopteris. 

509.  Heliochljena.* 

1822.     Iliibn.,  Index :  Leucona.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Peplia.    See  Desmosona  and  Nymphidium. 

510.  Heliochroma. 

1869.    BttU.,  Cist  £nt  i.  15 :  idiotica.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type,  as  subsequently  indicated  by  Butler.     See  p.  293. 

511.  Heliopetes. 
1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  81 :  Arsalte  (niveus)  and  a  MS.  species. 
Arsalte  therefore  is  the  type. 
See  also  Leucoscirtes. 

512.  Heliophorus. 
1832.    Gey.  in  Httbn.,  Zutr.  iv.  40 :  E^et  (Belenns).    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
See  also  Derda. 

513.  HELiORNrs.* 
1820.    .Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Ennm.  Ins.  79 :  Laertes  (Epistrophus),  Mene- 
laus  (Menelaus,  Nestor),  Achilles  (Helenor,  Achilles). 
This  name  is  preoccnpied  in  Birds  (Bonn.  1790). 

514.  Hemerocharis.* 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^.  412:  given  only  as  a  MS.  synonyme  of 
Lep talis  by  the  author  himself.     It  therefore  caunot  be 
used  in  this  (or  any  other)  sense. 

515.   HeMI ARGUS. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  69:   Bubastns,   Parsimon   (Celasos),  Lyslmon 
(Ubaldus),  Hanno,  Isis  (Isarchus),  Larydas,  and  a  MS. 
species.  • 
.  Hanno  may  be  selected  as  tiie  type. 
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^1^  Heodes. 
1816.    Dalm.,  Vitensk.  Acad.  Handl.  zxzvii.  63,  91 :  Hippothoe  (Hip- 
potboe,  Qirjseis),  Virgaurett,  FUsas,   Helle,   Dorilas 
(Garbas)^  mbL 
1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80:  the  same,  exoepdng  rufai,  and  others. 
183d.    Yill^Gu^.,  L^  Ear.  32 :  Helle,  Phlasas,  aod  other  coppen. 
PtUeas  nuLy  be  taken  aa  the  tjpe.    See  Lycsoa. 

517.  Heraclides. 
1816.    HUbo.,  Ver&  83 :  Ihoas  (Oxilas,  Thoas),  Meoestheus,  Pelaus, 
Demolion  (Cresphontes),  Phorcas. 
TlioM  mi^  be  taken  at  the  tjpe.    See  abo  Theas. 

518.  Herona. 
1318.     Doubly  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  pL  41 :  Harathus.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1850.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  293  :  the  same. 

519.   HERPiENIA.* 

1870.     ButL,  Gist  EnU  i.  38,  52 :  Eripkia  (Tiitogenia).     Sole  spe- 
cies and  designated  type. 
The  name  aiiist  fall  belere  Picanopteiyx. 

520.  Hesperia. 

1793.  Fabr.,  Ent  Syst  iii.  i.  258  :  established  upon  all  the  Rurales 
and  UrbicoltB  known  to  him,  three  hundred  aad  fbrty- 
iiine  names  (231  Rurales,  118  Urbicolse),  the  two  groups 
commencing  respectively  with  Cupido  and  ezdamationis 
among  the  latter  malTSB. 

1798.  Cut.,  Tabl.  El^ra.  592 :  cites  maWae  as  an  example  and  the 
only  one.  This,  therefore,  becomes  the  type,  being  one 
of  those  used  by  Fabricius. 

1807.  Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  285 :  employs  it  for  Amor,  Helius,  Faunus, 
Vnlcanus,  Marsyas,  Boetica,  Actaon  <^mon),  Thysbe, 
Thetys  (.^sopus),  and  Pretus,  all  Rurales,  to  which 
group,  but  for  Cuvier's  action,  Hesperia  would  have  to 
be  restricted ;  as  it  is,  Fabricius's  action  has  no  effect. 

1810.  Latr^  Gonsid.  440 :  specifies  Proteos,  malv»|  and  Morpheus 
(Steropes)  as  types. 

1815.  Oken.,  Lehrb.  i.  720 :  employs  it  for  HeUe  and  allies! 

1816.  Dalm.,  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xxxvii.  200 :  specifies  comma 

as  type,  but  erroneously. 
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1816.     Lam.,  Hist  Nat  An.  sans  Vert  iv.  20 :  Employs  it  for  malm 

and  others.  * 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  25  :  uses  it  for  various  Yestales,  following  Fabri- 

cius'  own  tardy  limitation,  although  not  in  precisely  the 

same  sense. 
1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  81 :  some  UrbicolsB,  among  them  malvae. 
1820.    Oken,  Naturg.  f.  Schulen,  788 :  employs  it  for  some  Ephon. 
1820-21.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  L  i.  28 :  specifies  comma  as  the  type,  but 

erroneously. 
1833.     Curtis,  Brit  Ent,  pi.  442:   also  designates   comma  as   the 

type. 
1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc  x.  82 :  proposes  to  supplant  this  name  by 

Symmachia  (q.  v.). 
1840.     Ramb.,  Faun.  Ent  Andal.  312  [probably  unpublished]  :  uses 

it  for  a  number  of  species,  including  malvse  (Alveolus). 
1852.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  525 :  employs  it  for  a  heterogeneous 

group  of  UrbicolsB,  not' including  malvae. 
1858.     Ramb.,  Cat  Lep.  Andal.  88:  limits  it  wrongly  to   Nostro- 

damus  (Nostradamus). 
1858.     Kirb.,  Cat  Brit  Rhop. :  lunits  it  to  comma. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  269 :  employs  it  for  exdamationis  and 

others,  but  not  for  malvse. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  58  :  specifies  ezdamationis  as  the 

type,  erroneously.* 
1870.    Kirb.,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  z.  500 :  says  that  Proteus  seems 
to  be  Latreille*s  type,  and  Alcides  that  of  Fabricius. 


*  Butler  (Lep.  Exot  166,  note)  says  of  Hesperia :  "  Fabricius  described  the 
genus  in  bis  Entomologia  Systematica,  vol.  iii..  Gloss.  1,  p.  825  (1798),  and 
gave  no  type^  but  used  the  following  words  in  his  description — « Antennas  clava 
elongata,  ssepius  uncinata.'  These  words  at  once  fix  the  type  as  somewhere 
amongst  the  Hesperim  urticolcB  (notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  his  8y sterna 
Glossatorum,  Fabricius  refers  it  to  the  ruraUs).  The  Hesf>eria  of  Cuvier  has  for 
its  type  H,  Malvct  (as  Mr.  Crotch  has  pointed  out,  Cist.  Ent  p.  62) ;  but  Pyrgut 
Maivce  (of  all  the  Hesperian  urbicolcB)  is  about  the  worst  to  liave  chosen  as  the 
type,  for  it  does  not  Jit  the  Fabridan  description.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  P. 
MalvcB  could  not  have  crossed  the  mind  of  Fabricius  when  he  penned  his  descrip- 
tion, and  cannot  be  his  type :  later  authors  hare  referred  the  dark-coloured  species 
of  Pampkila  and  Carystus  to  Hetperia,  evidently  taking  H,  Exdamationis  as  the 
type,  it  being  the  first  species  which  he  describes  under  his  urbicolce ;  but  as  H, 
Exdamationis  turns  out  to  be  an  Ismene,  and  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  a  Pom- 
phila,  I  hare  taken  /.  Exclatnationis  as  tlie  type.  The  first  of  the  Hesperim 
Rwralcs  is  a  species  of  the  family  Erycinidss." 
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1871.  Ib^  Sjn.  Cat  611:  places  a  large  number  of  species  in  the 

group,  including  malvs,  but  excluding  comma,  excla- 
mationis,  and  Proteus,  showing  that  he  doubtless  considers 
malvs  as  the  type. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  62 :  says  that  malvae  is  the  type,  through 

Cuvier,  17^. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  52 :  specifies  malvs  as  the  type. 

All  of  the  tpecles  iadicated  above  ander  this  heading,  excepting  soma 
of  thote  not  specified  by  name,  were  placed  hy  Fabricius  under  Het- 
peria  at  its  establishment    See  Pyrgus,  Scclothrix,  and  Syrichtns. 

521.  Hesperilla. 
1868.     Hewits.,  Hundr.  Hesp.  37 :  ornata,  Halyzia,  Doubledayi  (Dir- 
phia),  Donnysa,  Peronii  (Dodea).     Ornata  specified  as 
type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  622:  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
See  Telesto. 

522.  Hesperocharis. 
1862.     Feld.,  Verb,  zodl.-bot  Gesellsch.  Wien,  xii.  493 :   I.  Erota, 
Marchalii,  Helvia,  Nera,  Anguitia ;  II.  Gayi.   See  p.  293. 
1867.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ii.  17  :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  34,  42  :  designates  Erota  as  type. 

523.  Hestia. 
1816.    Htibn.,  Vers.  15  :  similis,  assimilis,  Idea,  Lynoeus  (Lyncea), 

Ismare,  Menelaus  (Ephyre),  Juventa,  Plexippus  (Thoe). 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.   52 :  uses  it  for  Idea,  Lynceus,  and 

two  others  not  of  HUbner*s  list 
1847.    Doubl,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.  94 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

1871.  Kirby,  Syn.  Cat  1 :  follows  Doubleday. 

Since  Lyncetu  is  generically  distinct  from  Idea,  it  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.    See  Idea  and  Nectaria. 

524.  Hestina. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  281:  I.  assimilis,  persimilis,  con- 

similis,  Nama ;  II.  Nyctelius,  Pimplea  ? 
1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  25 :  limits  it  to  tbe  first  section,  which  he 
again  divides  into  two,  using  assimilis  and  Nama  as  the 
types  of  tbe  two  divisions. 
1871.    Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  227  :  uses  it  m  the  Felderian  sense. 
Assimilis  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 
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525.  Hbtebochboa* 
1886.    Boisd,  Spec  g^^  pi.  4  B. :  Serpa.    SoU  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1844.     Doubly  List  Br.  Mas.  106 :  employs  it  for  a  great  number  of 

species,  inclodiiig  Serpa. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  276 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep»  28:  divides  it  into  two  secti<His. 

According  to  Kbrhy  (Sjrn.  Cat.),  th«  nmin^  it  preoecnpied;  but  onljr 
in  botany,  a»  he  informs  me  by  letttr. 

526.  Heterontmpha. 
1858.    Wallengr.,  K.  Vet.  Akad.  FdrhaudL  xv.  78 :  Herope,  Abeona. 
1868.    Bml.,  Ent.  MonthL  Mag.  iv.  195  ^  and  Cat*  Sat.  99 :  specifiea 
Merope  as  type. 
See  also  Tisiphone,  Hipparcbioides,  and  Xenica. 

527.  Heteropsis. 

1850.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  323 :  Drepaaa.  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  96  (referred  to  Westwood,  not  Boisduval) : 
the  same. 

528.  HBTEnoPTESirs. 
1806.    Dum.,  Zo&\.  AnaL  271 :  no  species  mentioned ;  he  refers  to  it 

all  Urbicolse  with  wings  croisees,  the  rest  being  grouped 

under  Hesperia. 
1823.    lb.,  Consid  222,  pi.  41 :  Morpheus  given  as  an  example.  It  i» 

therefore  the  type. 
1832.     Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Diurn.  Suppl.  41 3 :  employs  it  for  Morpheua 

(Aracinthus),  Palasmon  (Paniscus),  and  sylvius. 
1840.     Ramb.,  Faun.  Ent  Audal.  305  [unpuUished  ?  ] :   refers  to 

it  lineola  and  four  other  species  no  more  nearly  allied 

to  Morpheus  than  it  is.     So  also  in  his  Faun.  Andal. 
1853.     WallcDgr.,  Scand.  Rhop.  250:  limits  it  to  sylvius. 
1858.     lb.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  46 :  uses  it,  more  correctly,  for  Metis  and 

Willenii. 
1870.     Kirb.,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  x.  500:  says  that  Morpheus 

(Speculum)  is  the  type.     See  also  Cyclopidea. 

529.  Heubema.* 
1867.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iL  8:  impura.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Preoccupied  by  Eurema  (Hiibo.,  Lep.  1816). 
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530.  HBWiT80srtA< 
1871.    Elrb^  Syn.  Cat  426 :  BoisAiTalii    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type* 
Propoeed  to  replace  Corydon,  preoccupied. 

531.  Hexcoptsbis.* 
1816.    HUbo.,  Yen.  22:  Eodymioa  (Endynusna),  Cupido  (Cupidina). 
This  name  iklla  before  Helicopit.    See  also  Erotion. 

532.  Hipio. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  56 :  Constantia  (Constantina),  Leda. 
1865.    Herr.-Scbaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  61 :  employs  it  for  other  butterflies^ 

Crishoa  and  a  MS.  f^pecies. 
1868.     Bail.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194:  designates  Constantia  as  the 

type. 

533.  HiPOSCRiTiA.  I 

1832.  Gey.  in  Httbn.,  Zutr.  ir.  16:  Paadione.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

534   HiPPARCHIA. 

1807.  Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  281 :  Hermioue,  Statillmus  (Fauna), 
Maera,  Ligea,  Epiphron,  Galathea,  Tithonus  (Pilosellae), 
Hyperanthns,  Rumina. 

1815*  Leach,  Ediob.  Encycl.  717 :  uses  it  for  Galathea,  Hyperanthus, 
Tithonus  (Pilosellas),  and  others  not  of  Fabriciua'  list. 

1816.  Ochs.,  Schroett  Eur.  iv.  19:  divides  the  group  into  seven 
''  families,"  and  places  in  it  all  the  European  Satyrids. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  57:  uses  it  for  Statilimus  (Arachne)  and  others 
not  used  by  Fabricius. 

1828.  Curtis,  Brit  Ent,  pi.  205 :  designates  Jurtina  (Janira)  as  type, 
but  it  was  not  one  of  the  Fabrician  species. 

1837.  Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc  x.  81 :  proposes  to  replace  the  name  by 
Melania  (q*v.). 

1840.    Westw.,  Gren.  Syn.  88:  specifies  Megaera  as  type. 

1844  Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  129 :  oses  it  for  a  large  number,  includ- 
ing Statilimus  (Fauna)  and  others,  but  not  Hyperanthus. 

1858.  Ramb.,  Cat.  L^p.  Andal.  22 :  uses  it  for  Ave  species,  including 
only  Tithonus  of  those  mentioned  by  Fabricias. 

1868.  ButL,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194 ;  Cat  Sat  50:  specifies  Her- 
mione  (fagi)  as  type,  bat  incorrectly. 
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548.  Htpatus. 
1825.    Httbn.,  Catal.  Franck,  85:  Celtis,  Carinenta. 

Celtii  being  Already  type  of  Libythea,  Carineota  must  be  taken  as- 
the  type  of  this.    See  Hecaerge  and  Libythea. 

549.  Htperiixestra. 

1851.  Heyd.,  Lep.  Eur.  Cat  dd  ed.  16 :  Helios. 

1852.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diarn.  Lep.  530:  the  some. 

Subsequently  used  similarly  by  Felder,  Kirby,  eta    See  Xsmene. 

550.  Htphilaria. 
1816.    Habn.,  Yerz.  26:  Nioias  (Nicia).    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 

1867.  Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  is.  420 :  employs  it  for  the 

same  and  others,  in  which  he  is  followed  bj  Eirbj  (Syn. 
Cat.). 

551.  Htpna. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  56:  Clyteameitra.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
Used  in  the  same  sense  by  Westwood,  Felder,  Butler,  and  Kirby. 
See  Uecalene. 

552.  Hypoohrtsops. 
1865.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  251:    Doleschalii,  Theon,  AnadetlU, 

Eudetns,  Pythias,  Protogenes,  Chrysanthis. 
1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  878 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
Anadetus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

553.  HrpocTSTA. 

1850-51.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pL  67:  Enphemia.  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

1851  (June).    lb.,  ib.  397:  Irius,  Euphemia. 

1865.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  60 :  employs  it  for  this  and  others, 
including  Irius  (Adiante). 

1868.  Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  196 ;  and  Cat  Sat  167 :  wrongly 

specifies  Irius  as  type,  for  the  context  shows  that  the 
plate  was  printed  before  the  text 

554.  Htpolimnas. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Yerz.  45  (spelled  both  Hypolimnas  and  Hipolimnas)  : 
Antilope,  Alimena  (Yelleda,  Alimena,  Porphyria),  Bo- 
lina  (Eriphile,  Perimele,  Manilia,  Antigone,  Alcmene, 
Iphigenia),  Pandarof  (Piplels). 
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1822-25.    lb.,  Exot  Schmett  ii.:  Pandanu  (Pipleis). 

1871.    Kirb.,  Sjd.  CaL  224:  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 

Most  of  the  Apecies  &1I  into  the  earlier  Apatura,  but  the  name  maj 

be  retained  for  Pandaroa  and  its  allies,  in  accordance  with  Hiibner's 

later  use  of  it 

555.  Htpolyo-«na. 

1 862.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monatschr.  vi.  293 :  Tmolus,  Sipylus  (Thar- 

rytas),  Astyla.  , 

1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  406 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
Sipylus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

556.  Htpophylla. 

1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  4  C. :  Zenrippe  (Zearippa). 
1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  9 :  employs  it  for  this  and  others. 
1867.     Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lend.  ix.  446 :  uses  it  similarly. 

557.  Htpothtris. 

1822.    Hiibn.,  Index,  5 :  Ninonia.    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

SeeHyaUris. 

558.  Htreus.* 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  70:  Lingeus,  Palemon,  Misenes. 

Th^name  is  preoccupied  in  Birds.  (Steph.  1816). 

559.  Idaidbs. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Verz.  85:  Codrus,  Nireus. 
Codrus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

560.  Idea.* 
1807.    Fabr.,  Bl.  Mag.  vi.  283 :  Idta.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
Subsequently  used  by  Godart  and  others,  but  the  name  cannot 
stand,  from  having  been  borrowed  from  the  species  on  which  it  is 
founded.    See  Nectaria  and  Hestia. 

561.  Ideopsis. 
1858.    Horsf.,  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  i.  133 :  Oanra,  Daos. 
1871.    Eirby,  Sjm.  Cat  2 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
Gaura  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

562.  Idiomorphus.* 
1861.'    Doum.,  Rev.  Mag.  Zo6l.   [2]   xiL  174:   Bemtsonit.     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type,  as  subsequently  specified  by 
Butler. 
Mr.  Kirby  informs  me  that  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera 
(Chaud.  1846).    See  Bicyclus. 
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576.  ISOTEINON. 

1862.    Feld^  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vi.  30:  lamprospilnfl  (lampiXMi^ 

lus).    Sole  species,  nnd  therefore  type. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Sjo.  Cat  625 :  the  same  and  another  species. 

577.  IssoRiA. 

1816.    Hflbn.,  Yerz.  31 :  Egista,  lole  (Anticlia),  Lathonia. 
1850.    Steph.,  Cat  Brit.  Lep.  14:  uses  it  for  Lathonia  onlj. 

In  tiiis  he  it  followed  hy  Kirby  (1668),  and  this  therefore  becomw 
the  type. 

578.  Itanus. 

1861.  Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  34:  Acouthea,  Grarada,   Phemias,  Salia, 

Anosia.    Anosia  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
The  name  is  too  dose  to  Itamus  (Schmidt-Goebel,  Col.  1846). 

579.  Ithobalus. 
1816.    Hllbn.,  Verz.  88 :  Polydamas,  Crassus,  Belus,  Lycidas  (Lyci- 
das,  Erymanthus),  Numitor. 
Folydamas  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

580.  Ithomeis. 

1862  (Sept).    Bates,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  zxiii.  541 :  Anrantiaoay 

Stalachtina,  Heliconina,  mimica,  Satellites. 

Anrantiaca  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Ithomiopsis. 

581.  Ithomia. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  9;  Dry  mo,  Euritea,  Doto,  Cymo. 

182L  lb.,  Lidex:  Cymo,  Doto. 

1822?  lb.,  Samml.  Exot  Schmett  text:  Doto  only,  which  thereby 

becomes  type.    [See  Note,  p.  293.] 

1844.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  57  :  Dry  mo,  Euritea,  and  others. 

1847.  lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  125 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

1862.  Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  537 :  Doto,  Cymo,  and  others. 
1«71.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  26:  all  of  HUbner's  and  others. 

lo72.    Butl.-Druce,  Cist.  Ent  i.  95 :  specify  Drymo  as  type. 

582.  Ituomiola. 
1865.    Feld.,  Reise  No  vara,  311:  fioralia.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Used  for  same  species  only,  by  Bates  and  Kirby.    See  Compsoteria. 

583.  Ithomiopsis.* 

1862  (Dec).     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vi.  411:  Corena,  Astraea. 

Stated  by  Bates  to  be  synonymous  with  Ithomeis  (q.  y.). 
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18-47.    Doabl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  26 :  employs  it  for  Hymen  (Liger)  and 
others,  not  including  Helius. 
It  it  nied  io  Hubner'«  sense  by  seyeral  authors. 

571.  Iphias.* 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.  595:  Glaucippe,  Leucippe* 

Used  hj  Doabled^y  (1844),  but  falls  before  Hebomoia,  and  the  name 
is  preoccupied  through  Iphiu»  (DeJ.,  CoL  1888). 

672.  Iphiclidbs. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  82:    Dolicaon,  Antiphates,  Nomius   (Meges), 
Protesilaus,  PodaliriuSy   Ajax,  Aristeus,  Sinon,  Anti- 
phatcs  (Pompilius),  Antheus,  Agamemnon. 
1850.     Steph.,  Cat.  Brit.  Lep.  251 :  employs  it,  as  does  Kirby  in  1858, 
for  Podalirius  (Podalirius,  Feisthamelii),  so  that  this 
becomes  the  type,  as  stated  by  Scudder  (1872). 
See  Podalirius  and  PapiUo. 

573.  IsAPiS. 

1847.  Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  18 :  Agyrtna.    Sole  spedes,  and  there- 

fore type. 
Used  for  same  species  by  Westwood,  Bates,  and  Eirby. 

574.  ISMENE. 

1820-21.    Swains.,  Zool.  HI.  L  16:  Oedipodia.    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1846.    Nickerl,  Stett.  £nt.  Zeit  vii.  207 :  employs  it  for  Helios,  a 

totally  different  insect.     See  Hypermnestra. 

1848.  M^n^tr^  Mem.  Acad.  Su  Petersb.  [6]  Sc  Nat  vi.  274:  the 

same. 
1852.    Westw^  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  514:  employs  it  in  the  Swainsonian 

sense  for  a  dozen  species. 
1856.     Gray,  Pap.  Brit.  Mus.  77 ;  and  List  Pap.  92 :  uses  it  again  for 

Helios. 
1869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  54 :  without  indicating  any  species, 

nses  it  as  Swainson  does. 
1871.     Staud.,  Catal.  2 :  again  reverts  to  Nickerl's  use. 
1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  581 :  uses  it  correctly. 

575.   ISODEHA. 

1863.  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vii.  109,  note:  proposes  the 
name  for  Paraplesia  (preoccupied),  without  indication  of 
species.  Adebna,  being  the  type  of  Paraplesia  (q.  v.), 
becomes  the  type  of  this. 
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1850.    Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  2  [Jasonides] :  Machaon. 

So  also  Kirby  (1858). 

Machaon,  however,  had  already  been  made  the  type  of  Prinoept: 
the  other  species,  excepting  GUiucus,  are  congeneric,  and  hence  thia 
must  be  taken  as  th^  type.    See  Euphosades. 

591.  JUNONIA. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  84:  Aonis,  Lavinia,  Orithya  (Orithya,  Oc^ale, 

Isocratia),  Clelia,  Erymanthis  (Lotis),  (Enone. 
1849.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  206:   places  in  his  typical  section 

all  the  species  of  Httbner  excepting  Erymanthis,  besides 

others  not  mentioned  by  him. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neaes  Lep.  13  :  divides  the  group  into  two  secdous,  in 

the  second  of  which  he  places  two  species,  referred  by 

Doubleday  to  his  typical  section.     None  of  HUbner's 

species  are  specially  designated. 

1871.  Ku-b.,  Syn.  Cat  186:  follows  Doubleday. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  22 :  designates  Lavinia  as  the  type. 

See  Alyconeis. 

592.  Ealldca. 

1849.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  52 :  Rumia,  Paialekta. 

1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  824 :   nine  species  are  given,  in- 

cluding the  above. 

The  question  of  type  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one.  The  '*  Paralekta  " 
of  Doubleday  is  considered  by  Westwood  to  be  distinct  from  "  Para- 
lekta "  of  Horsfield,  and  the  same  as  **  Horsfieldii "  of  KoUar.  Kirby 
(Syn.  Cat.  193),  on  the  other  hand»  makes  "  Paralekta  "  of  Doubleday 
the  same  as  the  "  Paralekta  "  of  Horsfield ;  and  the  *'  Paralekta  "  of 
Westwood  (together  with  the  **  Horsfieldii  **  of  Kollar),  the  same  as  the 
"  Inachis  "  of  Boisduval,  placed  as  a  possible  synonyme  of  **  Paralekta." 
Now  Westwood  regards  hi8  "  Paralekta  "  as  tyjw.  If,  liowever.  West- 
wood's  '*  Paralekta"  is  not  the  <<ParalekU"  of  Doubleday,  it  could 
not  become  the  type  of  the  genus,  because  not  mentioned  in  the  first 
instance.  If  the  same,  it  would  have  to  be  taken  as  type ;  consequently 
it  would  best  be  considered  the  type.  The  question,  however,  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  following :  — 

1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  14:  refers  to  it  only  Inachis  and  Rumia. 

If  Inachis  (which  includes  the  "  Paralekta"  of  Westwood)  is  distinct 
from  the  Paralekta  of  Doubleday,  and  Westwood's  decision  of  a  type 
is  thereby  ruled  out  of  place,  then  Rumia  becomes  the  type.  The 
question  is,  in  reality,  of  little  importance,  since  all  the  species  men- 
tioned are  congeneric  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  variety  of  opinion  as 
to  specific  alliances  does  not  afibct  the  generic  nomenclature. 

1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  193 :  employs  it  for  all  these  and  another. 
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593.  Ebicogonia. 
1863.    Beak.,  Proa  Ent  Soc.  Phil.  ii.  355 :  Lyside,  Meoippe  (Leach- 
iana).     Ljside  specified  as  type. 

1870.  BotL,  Cist.  Ent.  L  36,  46 :  Lyside  specified  as  type. 

594  Lachnoptera. 

1847.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diarn.  Lep.,  pi.  22 :  lole.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

1848.  Jb.,  ib.  161 :  the  same. 

595.  Ljbosopis. 
1858.    Ramb.,  Cat.  L^p.  AndaL  L  33 :  roboris.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  377 :  the  same,  and  another. 

$96.  Laertias. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Vers.   84:   Ulysses   (Ulysses,  Diomedes),  Philenor, 
Menestheus    (Cresus),    Palinums    (Regulos),    Polytes 
(Pamnon,  Cyrus),  Merope  (Brutus). 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  43 :  specifies  Philenor  as  the  type. 

597.  Lampides. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Verz.  70:  Numereus,  Mianui  (Zethus),  Helius,  Bal- 
listen  (Baaliston),  Boeticus,  Plato,  Archias    (Archius), 
Celeno  (Celerio),  Aratus. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  163 :  employs  it  for  nineteen  spedes, 

including  Minereus,  ^lianus,  Boeticus,  Plato,  and  Celeno. 

1870.  Newm.,  Brit  Butt  117 :  employs  it  for  Boeticus  only. 

It  cannot  be  employed  for  Bceticos,  at  this  became  in  1810  the 
type  of  Poljommatus.    JBlianos  may  be  taken  at  the  type. 

598.  Lamproptera.* 

1832.  Gray,  in  Gnff.  An.  Kingd.,  pi.  102,  fig.  4 :  Cfunu$.  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
The  tame  species  it  the  type  of  Leptodrcot  (q.  t.)  publitlied  at 
aboQt  the  tame  time :  perhapt  it  it  impottible  to  ditoover  which  it  ear- 
Uer,  but  tbit  name  is  too  close,  in  any  case,  to  Lampropteryz  (Steph., 
Lep.  1829)  to  stand.  Leptocircnt  it  alto  preferred  to  this  by  Gray 
himtelf  in  1865  (Pap.  Brit  Mot.). 

599.  Lamprospilus. 
1832.    Gey.  in  Httbn.,  Zutr.  iv.  30:  Oenios.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Subsequently  used  in  tame  tente  by  Herrich-Schae£Fer  and  Kirby 
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600*  Laoooxa.* 
1836-    Boisil^  Spec  g^.,  pi.  6  B.:  ffypseUs.     Sole  spedes,  and 
therefore  type. 
Sttbsequeotl:^  used  in  tame  sense  hy  Doubledaj  and  Fdder,  bat  the 
name  falls  before  Symbrenthia  (q.  r.)* 

601.   LAPARU8.* 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77 :  Rhea  (Sara),  Erato  (Doris),  Phyllis, 
Melpomene. 
The  name  falls  before  Sicyonia,  Migonitb,  and  Sonias. 

602.  Larinopoda. 
1871.    Butl^  Trans.  Ent  Soc  Lond.  172 :  lyconoides.    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

608.  Lasaia.* 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.   Soc.  Lond.  ix.  897:    Meris,  Cleades 

(Cleadas). 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  821 :  the  same. 

'  But  this  name  cannot  stand,  because  preoccupied  tlirough  Lasna 
(Brown,  MoU.  1827)  and  Lasia  (Wied.,  Dipt.  1824,  and  Hope,  CoL 
1840). 

604.  Lasiomhata. 
1840.     Westw.  in  WestW.-Homphr.,  British  Butterfl.  65:   -^Egeria, 

HegsBra. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  134:  employs  it  for  ^gena,  Megsera, 
and  other  insects  not  specified  by  Westwood. 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat.  Brit.  Ent,  6,  254 :  employs  it  for  JEgeria,  Megasra, 

and  Maera  only. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  DIurn.  Lep.  885 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and 

others. 
As  j^geria  is  the  type  of  Pararge,  Megsera  must  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  tliis  genus.  Butler,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Satyrids9  and  else- 
where, has  sunk  this  name  under  Pararge,  apparently  on  the  false 
principle  that  the  first  species  must  be  taken  as  the  type ;  and  he  has 
founded  on  the  second  species  of  this  list,  and  on  others,  a  genus 
Amecera  (q.  v.),  which  must  certainly  fall,  unless  some  of  its  other 
species  are  generically  distuict  from  Megsera. 

605.  Lasiophila. 
1859.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatsohr.  iii.  825 1  Cirta,  Circe.    Felder 
remarks  that  the  species  resemble,  in  habitus  and  coloring, 
the  species  of  Pronophila  of  the  group  of  Zapatoza. 
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1867.  Bail.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist  [3]  xx.  268;  also  (1868)  Ent 
Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  196,  and  Cat  Sat  181 :  specifies  Zapa- 
toza  as  type,  of  course  erroneouslj. 

1871.    Kirb.,  Sjn.  Cat  107 :  employs  the  name  for  all  the  species 
mentioned  above,  and  others. 
Cirta  may  be  considered  the  type. 

606.  Lebadea. 

1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  28 :  Ismene,  Alankara,  Martha. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  230:  the  above  and  Paduka. 
iBmene  may  be  taken  as  the  lype. 

607.  Lemonias. 

1806.     Hiibn.,  Tent  1 :  Hatuma.     Sole  spedes,  and  therefore  type. 
1818.    HI.,  Wied.  Zool.  Mag.  i.  ii.  99 :  Lamis  and  others,  wholly  mi- 

related  to  the  above. 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  16:  uses  it  in  the  Bligerian  sense  for 

£palas  and  others. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  457 :  uses  it  in  a  similar  way  for  Chia 

and  six  others. 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  446 :  extends  it  greatly, 

also  using  it  for  the  Vestales. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  B22 :  uses  it  in  the  Westwoodian  sense,  and 

refers  the  genus  to  him  I 
See  also  Polystichtit,  Calospila,  Melitea  and  Mellida. 

608.  Leodonta. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  34, 40 :  Dysoni,  Tagaste,  Tellane.  Dysoni 
specified  as  type. 

609.  Leonte.* 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  52:  Menelaus  (Nestira),  Achilles  (Deidamia), 
Menelaus  (Menelae),  Achilles  (Achilleja),  Hecuba,  Tele- 
machus  (Telemache). 
One  of  the  synonymes  of  AchiUei  is  Leonte  Htibn.    The  generic 
name  being  therefore  drawn  from,  or  at  least  the  same  as,  one  of  the 
names  prerioosly  in  use  for  one  of  the  species  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
it  must  be  dropped. 

610.  Lepricornis. 
1865.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  807 :  melanchroia.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  for  this  species  only,  by  Bates  and  Kirby. 
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611.  Lbptalis. 

1823.    Dalm.,  Anal.  Ent  40:  Astynomei  Amphione.    Astjnome  spe- 
cified as  type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.  412 :  uses  it  for  the  above  and  many  othera. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  22:  makes  a  similar  use  of  it 
1847.    lb.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  35 :  uses  it  similarly. 
See  Hemerocharis. 

612.  Leptidia. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  76 :  sinapis.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
Never  since  used,  but  should  certainly  be  restored.    See  Leptoria 
and  Leucophasia. 

613.  Leptocirous. 

1832-33.    Swdns.,  Zool.  111.  IL  106 :  CnrioB.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Frequently  used  since  in  the  same  sense.    See  Lamproptera. 

614.  Leptoneura.* 

1857.  Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Cafifr.  31 :  Clytus.    Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
It  should  fall,  however,  before  Dira  (q.T.)* 

615.  Leptophobia. 

1870.    Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  35,  45 :  Eleone,  Penthica  (Pentica),  Ba- 
lidia,  Aripa  (Arapa),  Pylotis.     Eleone  specified  as  type. 

616.  Leptoptera.* 

1842.     Boisd.  in  Lncas,  Ann.  Soc  Ent  Fr.  [1]  xL  298 :  decora.     Sole 
species  and  designated  type. 
The  species  was  nt  that  time  inedited,  and  before  it  was  published 
Boisduval  had  changed  tlie  name  to  Amnosia  (q.T.).' 

617.  Leptoria.* 
1841.    Westw.,  Brit  Butt  31 :  sinapis  (candida).     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Falls  before  Leptidia.    See  also  Leucophasia  and  Leptosia,  for  the 
latter  of  which  it  was  probably  a  misprint. 

618.  Leptosia. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  95:  sinapis  (lathyri),  Alcesta,  Xiphia  (chloro- 
grapha),  Brephos. 

1858.  Elrb.,  List  Brit  Rhop.:    employs  it  for  sinapis   (candida, 

erysimi). 
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1870.     Botl.,  Cist.  Ent  i.  39,  54 :  specifies  nnapis  (lathyri)  as  type, 
but  wrongly,  as  this  was  already  the  type  of  three  differ- 
ent genera  I     See  Leptidia. 
Sinapis  was  taken  as  type  of  Leptidia  in  1820,  Brephos  hat  belonged 
to  Leuddia  since  1847,  Alcesta  and  Xiphia  are  congeneric,  and  Xipliia 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.    8ee  Nina  and  Nycbitona. 

619.  Lerema. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  61:  Aooius,  Hianna,  PatteniL     Accins 
specified  as  type. 

620.  Lbrodba. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  99 :  Eofala,  fusca,  Inca.    Eo&la  specified 
as  type. 

621.  Lethe. 
1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  56 :  Europa.    Sole  spedes,  and  therefore  type^ 
as  stated  by  Butler.     See  Debis. 

622.  Lethites  (fossil).     See  Satyrites. 

623.  Leucidia. 
1847.    Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  77 :  Elyina,  Brephos. 
1867.     Herr.-Schaeffl,  Prodr.  ii.  8 :  Brephos,  Leucoma  (Elphos). 
1870.     But!.,  Cist.  Ent  85,  43 :  specifies  Leucoma  (Elphos)  as  typ^ 
but  of  course  erroneously. 
ElTina  maj  be  taken  as  the  type. 

624.  LBUCOCHITONeA. 

1857.  Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  52 :  Levubn.     Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
Since  used  by  authors  in  too  extended  a  sense. 

625,  Leuconea.* 
1837.     Donz.,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent  Fr.  vi.  80 :  cratcegi.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

1858.  Ramb.,  Catal.  L^p.  Andal.  54  :  uses  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  name  fiUls  before  Aporia. 

626.  Leucophasia.* 
1827.     Steph.,  HI.  Brit  Ent  Haust  i.  24 :  sinapis.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  specified  by  Westwood  (Gen.  Syn.  87). 
Used  in  same  sense  by  many  subsequent  authors.    Falls  before  Lep* 
tidia.    See  also  Leptoria. 
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627.  Leucosoietes.* 

1872.    Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  52 :  ericetorumj  Arsalte  (nivea),  Ooeanus. 
Ericetorum  specified  as  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Heliopetet. 

628.  Leucothtris.* 

1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  32 :  Herdina,    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
This  name  it  too  close  to  Leucothyreus  (MacL.,  Col.  1819)  to  be 
used. 

629.  Lexias. 
1882.    Boisd.,  Yoy.  Astrolt  125 :   Aropos.    Sole  species,  i^id  there* 

fore  type. 
1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  36:  places  this  species  in  a  first  section, 
Dirtea  (Dirtea,  Boisdavalii)  in  a  second. 

630.   LiBTTHEA. 

1807.    Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  284:  celtis,  Carinenta. 

1810.    Latr.,  Consid.  440:  specifies  celtis  as  the  type. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79 :  changes  the  name,  for  no  reason,  to 

ChOea. 
1828.     Boit,  Man.  Ent  ii.  299  [Libythaeus] :  celtis. 

It  has  been  used  constantly  by  all  authors  in  much  the  same  sense. 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent  i.  66 :  states  that  celtis  is  the  type,  through 

Latreille,  1810. 
1872.     Scndd.,  Syst  Rev.  28 :  specifies  Carinenta  as  type,  erroneonsly. 

See  Hypatus  and  Hecaerge. 

631.   LlBTTHlNA. 

1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  49 :  CnvierL    Sole  spedes,  and  therefore 
type. 

632.  LiciNiA.* 
1820-21.    Swains.,  Zodl.  111.  i.  1. 15 :  Melite,    Sole  species  and  desig- 
nated type. 
Subsequently,  in  the  same  series  (i.  ii.  91 ;  1.  ill.  124),  Amphione  and 
CMtomedia  (Crisia)  are  given.    An  allied  species  is  Lidnia  of  Cramer, 
doubtless  intended  by  Swainson  to  be  included  in  the  group,  and  ttom 
which  the  name  was  drawn ;  on  which  account  the  name  should  be 
dropped.    It  is  also  preoccupied  in  MoUusks  (Brown,  1766).    See 
Enantia. 

633.  LiMENms. 
1807.    Fabr.,  Bl.  Mag.  vi.  281 :  populi,  Niavius,  Camilla. 
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1815.  Leach,  Edinb.  Encycl.  718:  employs  it  for  Camilla  only,  so 

tliat  thw  becomes  the  type.     [See  Note,  p.  293.] 

1816.  Dalm.,  Veteosk.  Acad.    Handl.  xxxvii.  .06  [Limonitis] :  speci- 

fies populi  as  the  type.     See  Najas. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  44:  employs  it  for  Camilla,  populi,  and  two 

others. 
1820.     BiUb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78  [Limonetes]:   uses  it  for  populi  and 

others. 
1832.     Dnp.,  Pap.  France,  Dium.  Suppl.  400:  uses  it  for  Sibylla, 

Camilla,  Lucilla,  and  aceris. 
1832.     Renn.,  Consp.  11  [Leminitis]:  populi,  etc 
1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  specifies  Camilla  as  type. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  93 :  employs  it  for  Camilla  and  others, 

while  populi  is  placed  under  Nymphalis. 
1850.     Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  274:  regards  populi  as  the  type. 
1872,     Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  66 :  regards  populi  as  the  type,  through 

Dalmau,  1816,  overlooking  Leach's  previous  action. 

634.  LiMNACiA.* 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  26 :  Harrisiu    Sole  species  and  designated 

type. 
This  falls  before  Cidclidia  (qv.)- 

635.   lilMNAS. 

1806.     Httbn.,  Tent  i. :  Ohrysippns.    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  SpeQ.  g^n.,  pi.  4  C. :  Pixe,  a  totally  different  insect  from 

that  of  Httbner.     See  Melanis. 
1840.     Blanch.,  An.  Art,  iii.  464   [Lynmas]:    Jarbos   (Electron). 
Closely  allied  to  BoisduvaPs  species. 
Donbleday,  Westwood,  Bates,  Herrich-Schaeflbr,  Felder,  and  Kirby, 
hare  all  since  used  it  in  the  Boisduvalian  sense.    But  as  Chrysippus  It 
generically  distinct  from  Plexippns,  Limnas  will  stand  for  the  former. 

636.  LiNCOTA. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat,  App.  649:  Phanalia,  Felderi. 

1873.  lb.,  Zool.  Rec.  for  1871,  360:  specifies  Pharsalia  as  type. 

Correctly,  as  this  was  the  type  of  Antigonis  (q.v.)*  which  Linooya 
was  intended  to  supplant 

637.  LmocHORES. 

1872.  Scndd.,  Syst  Rev.  59 :  Mystic,  bimacula,  KanataaqnEi  Tao- 

mas,  Arpa,  Pilalka  (Pahitka),  and  a  MS.  species.    Maa- 
ataaqoa  is  spedfied  as  type* 
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638.  LlFUYKA. 

1864.  Westw.,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend.  xxzL :  Brasiolii.    Sole  spe- 

cies, and  therefore  tjrpe. 
See  Sterosis. 

639.  LiPTBNA.* 

1852?   Westw.,  Gen.  Diorn.  Lep.,  pi.  77 :  Abraxas,  Acrsea. 
1852.     lb.,  ib.  503 :  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Pentila. 

1865.  Hewits.,  Exot  Butt.  iii.  119 :  employs  it  for  Acraea  and  others^ 

BO  that  Acrsea  becomes  the  type. 
1868.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  13 :  follows  Hewitson. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  835 :  follows  Hewitson. 

The  name  falls  before  Pentila  and  Tingra. 

640.  LoxuRA.* 

1829.    Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  119:  Atymnus^  Pita. 
Atymnus  specified  as  type. 
Since  used  in  same  sense  by  Boisduval,  Duncan,  and  Wettwood, 
but  the  name  must  fall  before  M^rrina  (q.v.)* 

641.  LnciA. 
1832-33.    Swains.,  Zool.  HI.  ii.  135 :  Aurifer  (Lunbaria).    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
Since  used  by  authors  in  the  same  sense. 

642.  LuciLLA. 

1870.  Hewits.,  Equat  Lep.  iv.  55:  Camissa.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

643.  LuciNiA. 

1822-26.     Hiibn.,  Exot  Schmett  ii. :  Sida.     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore tjrpe. 
Since  used  by  Westwood,  Felder,  and  Klrby,  in  same  sense.    See 
Autodea. 

644.  LrCiEiDES.* 

1816.  Httbn.,  Verz.  69:  Argyrognomon  (Argus),  Argos  (JEgon), 
Optilete  (Optilete,  Cjrparissus). 

1850.  Staph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  20,  261 :  employs  it  for  Argus  and 
other  species  not  in  Hiibner's  list  Argos  therefore  be- 
comes the  type. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  33 :  specifies  Argus  as  the  type. 

The  name  falls  before  Rusticus.    See  also  Scolitanddet. 
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G45.  Ltc^na. 
1807.    Fafar^  BL  Mag.  vi.  285:  L  Acb  (Mars)^ Echion ;  IL  Argiadfi^ 
(Amjotas),  rabi;  III.  Endymion   (Meleager),  Arion, 
Corydon,  Thetia    (Adoais),   Leda    (Ledi),    virgaureaB, 
Phlsaa. 

1815.  Okeo,  Lehrb.  i.  717 :  restricts  it  mainly  to  the  blues,  referring  to 

it  all  of  the  species  indicated  by  Fabricius,  excepting  rubi 
and  the  coppers,  virgaiireae  and  Phlaeas,  and  addiug  others. 

1816.  Httbn.,  Verz.  23 :  employs  it  for  Echerius  (Xenodice),  which 

has  nothing  to  do  with  Fabricius's  species. 
1824     Cortis,   Brit  Eht,  pL  12:   designates   Phlseas  as  type,  but 

that  is  ruled  out  by  Oken*a  action. 
1828.    Horsf.^  Deaer.  Gat.  Lep.  £.  Ind.  Co.  68 :  restricts  it  also  to 

the  coppers,  but,  for  the  same  reason,  erroneously. 
1828.    Steph.^  HL  Brit.  Ent.  HausL  i.  79  :  does  the  same. 
1832.     Renn.,  Consp.  16:  the  same. 

1832.  Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Dium.  Suppl.  390 :  uses  it  for  Boeticus  and 

Telicanus,  which  belong  elsewhere.     See  Polyommatus. 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zo5l.  HI.  132:  also  obsignates  Phlceas  as  the  type. 

1833.  Beisfl.,  Noov.  Ann.  Mos;  Hiat  Nat  ii  17Ii  uses  it  fbr  Booli- 

CU8,  TelieanoB,  awi  others. 

1836.  lb.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  3  B.r  gives  a  figure  of  B«etiea. 

1837.  Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mote;  z.  81,  96:  proposes  toehange  the  name 

to  Lyda  or  Migonitis,  preferably  the  latter. 

1839.  Rambk,  Faune  Ent  Andal.   262 :  restricta  it  again  to  the 

coppers,  erroneously. 

1840.  Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88 :  specifies  Phlaeas  as  type. 

1847.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  40 :  employs  it  for  a  great  number  of 
species,  iucludiog,  of  Fabricius*s  list,  Argiades  (Amyntas), 
Endynuon  (Meleager),  Arion,  Corydou,  Thetis  (Adonis). 

1852.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  488:  makes  a  similar  but  more 
extended  use  of  it,  in  which  he  has  been  followerl  by  most 
recent  writers. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  340 :  restricts  it  again  to  the  coppers. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  36 :  again  specifies  Phlaeas  as  type. 

No  restriction  of  this  group  within  the  bines  harfaig  been  eflfected, 
the  genus  may  be  ooofined  to  Bndymion  and  Coiydon  of  the  species 
raentioned  by  Fabricius,  with  Endymion  for  type.    See  Heodes. 

646.  Ltcjcnestsbs. 
1865.    Moore,  Proc.  ZoOl.  Scm^  Lond.  773 :  bengalenris     Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

TOL.  X.      (W.  8.  II.)  U 
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647.  LTCJCNOP8I8. 

1865.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  257 :  Ananga.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

648.  Ltohnucus. 

1825.    Httbn.,  Zatr.  iii.  24:   Olenns.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 

649.  Ltcia.* 
1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc.  x.  81 :  proposes  this  name  to  supplant 
Lycsena,  for  etymological  reasons. 
But  these  are  insufficient,  and  Lycia  is  preoccupied  in  Lepdoptera 
(Hubn.  1816). 

650.  Ltcorba. 
1847  (July).    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  16 :  deotoa  (Atergatis). 

Sole  specie^  and  therefore  type. 
1847  (Aug.).    lb.,    ib.   105 :    Pasinuntia,    Ceres,    Halia,    Cleoboea 
(Atergatis,  Cleobasa). 
Tliis  name  is  reiy  close  to  Lycoris  (Say.,  Worms,  1817). 

651.  Ltcus.* 
1816.    Httbn.,  Verz.  74:  Niphon,  ruin,  Damon  (Gryneus). 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit.  Lep.  17:  employs  it  for  rubi  only,  which 

thereby  becomes  the  type. 
But  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera  (Fabr.  1787). 

652.  Lymanopoda. 
1851  (Jan.?)    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pL  67:  Samins. 
1851  (July).     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  401:  Samius,  lonius,  obso- 

leta. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeffl,  Prodr.  L  56:  employs  it  for  Samius  and  otheifl 

not  mentioned  by  Westwood. 
1868.    Butl.,  Ent.  Montbl.  Mag.  iv.  196 ;  and  Cat  Sat  168:  desig- 
nates Samius  as  the  type. 
See  Sarromia. 

658.  Ltroptertx. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  433 :  ApoUonia,  Terpsichore. 

ApoUonia  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

654.  Mancipiuh. 
1806.     Bttbn.,  Tent  1 :  bratsicss.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1827.     Steph.,  111.  Brit.  Ent  Haust  i.  22 :  employs  it  for  Daplidice 

and   cardamines,  belonging  to  the  same  subfamily  as 

Httbner's  species. 
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1829.  Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  141 :  uses  it  as  a  subdi- 
vision of  Pontia,  assigning  to  it  three  species  which  have 
intimate  connection  with  the  above. 

1840.    Westw.,  Gen.  Sjn.  87 :  specifies  cardamines  as  type. 

1852.     Renn.,  Consp.  4:  follows  Stephens. 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat«  Brit.  Lep.  5 :  restricts  it  still  further  to  Daplidice. 
See  also  Ganorie,  Pontia,  and  Pieris. 

655.  Maniola. 

1801.  Schrank,  Fauna  Boica,  ii.  i.  152,  170 :  L  Galathea  (Galataea), 
^geria,  Megffira,  Maera,  Dejahira,  Medea,  Ligea,  Me- 
dusa, Jurtina  (Lemur),  Epiphron  (Egea),  Manto  (Baucis), 
'  Hyperanthus,  Arcania  (Arcanius),  Hero,  Typhon  (Ti- 
phon),  Pamphilus,  Iphis  (Manto),  Semele,  Phaedra^ 
Briseis  (Briseis,  Janthe),  Hermione,  Circe  (Proserpina); 
n.  Iris  (Iris,  Jole),  Ilia  (Julia,  Ilia,  Clytie). 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  782 :  employs  it  for  Iris  and  Ilia. 

1816.  Httbn.,  Verz.  64:  uses  it  for  Afer  (Phegea)  and  Phryne,  both 

Satyrids,  but  neither  of  them  specified  by  Schrank. 
The  former,  however,  is  congeneric  wltli  those  of  Schrank's  species, 
for  wlilch  the  name  Erebia  must  be  used  hy  the  earlier  action  of  Dal- 
man.    Hence  Hiibner's  action  has  no  effect  upon  Schrank's  genus. 
1829.    Meig.9  Eur.  Schmett  i.  104 :  employs  it  for  Briseis  and  very 
many  others. 
All  his  Satyrids  are  mcluded,  excepting  those  placed  hy  him  in 
Melanargia  (Agapetes) :  comprising,  among  others,  Jurtina,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.    Excluding  the  second  section  of  Schrank's 
genus,  wliich  belongs  to  Potamis,  there  are  no  less  than  ten  genera 
represented  by  the  species  enumerated  in  his  list.    Of  these  genera,  one 
(Agapetes)  was  taken  out  by  Billberg,  in  1820;  one  (Erebia)  by  Dal- 
man,  in  1816;   and  one  (Hipparchia),  through  the  action  of  yarious 
writers,  in  1820.    Most  of  the  others  are  taken  up  by  Hiibner's  generic 
names,  so  that  the  choice  finally  lies  between  the  present  group  repre- 
sented  by  Jurtina,  and  that  for  which  we  have  restricted  Nytha  (q.  v.). 
1859.     Hein.,  Schmett  Deutschl.  u.  Schweiz,  i.  26 :  Dijanira. 

But  this  has  belonged  to  Pararge  from  its  foundation. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  57 :  considers  it  the  same  as  Erebia. 

656.  Marica.* 

1816.    Httbn.,  Verz.  63:  Stygne  [also  given  by  HUbner  in  the  same 
work,  in  his  genus  Phorcis],  Nelo. 
The  name  falls  before  Erebia.    See  also  Gorge,  Syngea,  Phorcis, 
Epigea,  and  Oreina. 
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657.  Mabius.* 
1882-33.     Swains.,  2^61.  111.  ii.  45 :   Chtrtm  (Cinna).     Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1832-33.     lb.,  ib.  ii.  59  :  Peleus  (Tbetys). 

As  the  work  was  published  in  parts,  Chiron  was  published  before 
Peleus.  Marius  is  one  of  the  sy nony mes  of  Chiron  ;  the  generic  name 
being  based  upon  it  falls.    See  also  £ug\yphus  and  Megalura. 

658.  Mabmessus.  • 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  81 :  Silenos  (Alcides,  Corax),  Atymnus,  lisias. 
Silenus  and  Atymnus  belonging  to  the  earlier  Myrina,  Lisias  must 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  Marmessus. 

059.  Marpesia. 

1816.  UUbn.,  Verz.  47:  Thjonneus  (Thjonnea),  Eleucha  (Eleu- 
chea),  lole  (Zosteria),  Chiron  (Chironias),  Orsilochus 
(Cinna). 

1844.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  86 :  employs  it  for  Eleucha  and  Peleus 
(Thetis).     Eleucha  thereby  becomes  the  type. 

1850.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diuro.  Lep.  263  :  uses  it  in  the  same  way. 

660.  Mechanitis. 

1807.  Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  284 :  Calliope,  Polymnia,  Erato  (Doris), 
Psidii,  Phyllis. 

1866.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  1 1 :  uses  it  for  Euerate  and  Polymnia  (Lysim- 
nia,  Polymnia).     Polymnia  therefore  becomes  the  type. 

1844.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  55 :  employs  it  for  Polymnia  (Lysimnia), 
and  others. 

1847.  Ib.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  1 28 :  divides  the  eighteen  species  which 
he  refers  to  this  genus  into  two  sections,  placing  Polymnia 
in  the  first. 

1862.     Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  528  :  restricts  the  gronp  to  Double- 
day's  first  section,  dividing  that  again  into  two  sections,  of 
which  Mechanitis  proper  is  made  to  include  **  Polymnia 
and  its  allies." 
See  also  Nereis. 

661.  Meoalura.* 

1840.     Blanch.,  Hist  Ins.  iii.  446:   Corencu     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Cat.  220 :  Coresia  and  many  others. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  through  Megalums  (Vig.-Horsf.,  Birds, 
1820 ;  Agass.,  Fislies,  1883).    See  also  Euglyphus  and  Mariut. 
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662.  Meoahede. 

1816.  HiUm.,  Yerz.  50:  Shetenor  (RheteDoris,  Chaldope).  Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

663.  Meoastes.* 

Idol.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gren.  Diorn.  Lep.  346 :  given  as  a  MS. 
sjuonyme  of  Djnastor  (q.  v.)  by  Weslwood. 
The  species  of  Djnastor  were  Napoleon  and  Darius.     Megastes, 
however,  w«8  only  applied  to  Napoleon  (Napoloo),  and  benoe  the  name 
most  fall  before  Djnastor. 
1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat  53 :  Macrosiris,  Darias. 

664.  Meoathtmus.* 
1872^    Scodd.,  Syst  Rev.  62 1  yucem.     Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 
It  is  not  a  butterfly. 

665.  Megistanib. 
1844     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  109 :  Acheronta  (Cadmus), 

B»otn8  (Beotus). 
1840.'   Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dinm.  Lep.,  pi.  48 :  Boeotos  (Beotns). 
1850.    lb.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  311:    Badotus   (Beotns), 
Acheronta  (Cadmus),  and  another. 
By  the  publication  of  the  plates  of  Doubleday  and  Westwood's  Gen- 
era, BsBotus  became  the  tjpe,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  employed 
by  Felder  and  Kirby.     But  Boisduval  in  1870  (L^p.  Guat.)  refers 
AcfaeroBta  again  to  it       Kirbj  in  his  Synonymical  Catalogue  refers 
the  genus  to  Westwood. 

666.  Mboisto. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  54:  Euritus  (Cymelia),  Argante,  Canthus 
(Euridioe),  Aomenii. 

1868.    Bntl.,  Cat.  Sat  14 :  specifies  Eurytus  as  the  type. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Bev.  6 :  does  the  same.  But  Eurytus  is  strictly 
congeneric  with  Penelope,  the  type  of  Cissia,  and  there- 
fore Acmenis  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  M^sto. 

667.  Megonostoma.* 

1863.    Beak.,  Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.  iL356:    Cesonia   (Coesonia)^ 

Eurydice,  Philippa,  Helena. 
1870.    ButU  Cist  Ent  L  36,  46 :  specifies  Cesonia  as  the  type. 
1872.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  489  [Meganostoma]  :  Cesonia  and  allies. 

The  name  must  fall  before  Zerene,  which,  by  the  foundation  of 
Eurymus,  became  restricted  to  this  group. 
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668.  Melahpias. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  63 :  Hyperbins  (Hyperbia),  Mnestra,  Epiphron 
(Rhodia,  JaDthe),  Pharte,  Arete. 

1850.  Staph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  9,  255:  uses  it  for  Epiphron  (Cassiope), 

Melampos,  and  Mnestra. 
1858.    Kirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  does  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  used  for  these  and  their  allies,  as  they  are  already 
taken  up  by  Erebia,  and  consequently  Hyperbiui  must  be  taken  as  the 
type.    See  Pseudonympha.  * 

669.  Melanaroia.* 
1829.    Meig.,  Eur.  Schmett  i.  97  :  Galathea  (Leacofmelas,  Gaiathea, 
Procida,  Electra,    Galene),   Lachesis,  Russias   (Clotho, 
Japy^a),  Arge  (Simula),  Thetis,  Occitanica  (Syllius). 
1861.     Staud.,  Cat  Lep.  Eur.  9  [Melanagria] :  refers  the  same  and 

others  to  it 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeflf.,  Prodr.  L  58  [Melanagria] :  the  same. 

A  strictly  homogeneous  group,  so  that  the  name  most  fall  before  the 
earlier  Agapetes.    See  also  Arge. 

670.  Mblania.* 

1837.  Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc.  z.  81 :  proposes  to  supplant  Hipparchia 
by  this  word,  but  without  sufficient  reason ;  moreover,  it 
is  preoccupied  in  MoUusks  (Sow.  1819). 

671.  Melanis. 

181 6.    Httbn.,  Verz.  25 :  Kelander  (Melandra),  Phereclus  (Phereda), 
Agyrtos  (Agyrte). 
Melander  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Limnat. 

672.  Melanitis. 
1807.    Fabr.,  III.  Mag.  vi.  282 :  Leda,  undnlaris. 
1809.     Latr.,  Gen.  Crust  et  Ins.  iv.  197:  Ariadne  (Ariadne,  Merione)) 

undularis.    The  latter  therefore  is  the  type. 
1828.     Horsf.,  Cat  Lep.  E.  lud.  Co.,  expl.  pi.  8 :  undularis  only. 
1833.     Boisd.,  Ann.  Mas.  Hist  Kat.  ii.  205 :  uses  it  for  undularis  and 

others. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  143 :  makes  a  similar  use  of  it 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  403:  uses  it  in  the  same  manner. 
1868.     Bud.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194;  Cat  Sat  1 :  specifies  Leda 

as  the  type,  doubtless  for  the  single  reason  that  it  is  the 
first  species  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  yet,  as  seen  by  the 
foregoing,  erroneously. 
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1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  43:  foUowg  Butler. 

1872.  Ib.y  Trans.  Exit.  Soc.  Lond.  1872,  115:  specifies  undularis  as 

type. 

673.  Melanocyma. 
1857.    Westw.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.  Lond.  [n.s.]  !▼•  186:  Faunula. 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

674.  Melete. 
1832-33.    Swains.,  Zool.  HI.  79 :  Lycinmia  (Limnobia).    Sole  spe- 
cies and  designated  type. 
See  Daptonoara. 

675.  MELINiEA. 

1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  11 :  Bgina,  Clara,  Equicola,  EonisB,  Irene. 
1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc  z.  80 :  ignorant  of  HUbner*s  use  of  it, 

/    proposes  this  name  to  supplant  Melitaea. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  56 :  employs  it  for  Egina  and  Clara  of 
HUbner*s  species,  besides  others. 
It  has  f  ince  been  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  Egina  may  be  taken 
as  the  type. 

676.  MELIT-fiA.* 

1807.     Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  284:  Lucina,  Didyma  (Cinxia),  Cynthia, 

Matuma. 
1816.     Dalm.,  Yetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xxzvii.  57:  specifies  Leucippe 

(Athalia)  as  type,  but  of  course  erroneously. 
1832.     Curt,  Brit  Ent  pi.  386:  designates  Euphrosyne  as  type. 
1837.     Sodofisk.,  Bull.  Mosc  x.  80 :  proposes  to  change  the  name  to 

Melinsea  (q«v.). 
1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88 :  specifies  Cinxia  as  type. 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent  L  66 :  says  that  Leucippe  (Athalia)  is  type, 

through  Dal  man. 
The  name,  however,  falls,  because  preoccupied  through  Melitea 
(P^.-Les.,  Acal.  1809).    See  Leroonias. 

677.  Mellicta.* 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77 :  Matuma,  Aurinia  (Artemis),  Cinxia, 
Didyma,  Dictynna,  Athalia,  Parthenie,  Lucina,  and  some 
MS.  species. 
This  nadie  falls  before  the  earlier  Lemonlas,  Schoenis,  and  Cinclidia. 

678.  Memphis. 
1815.    HUbn.,  Verz.  48 :  Polyoarmes  (Odilia),  Basilia. 
Folycarmos  may  be  taken  as  type. 
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679«  Mevelaides. 
1816.    Htibn.,  Verz.  84:  Hector,  Polytes   (Romnlus),  Demetrius, 
Theseus,  AiistolochiaB  (Polydorus),  Polytes,  Alphenor, 
Ascanias,  Agavns. 
PoijTtes  woLy  !)•  taken  aa  the  tjpe. 

680.  Meneris. 

1844.    [Boisd.  in]   Doubl,  List  Br.  Mus.  106:  Tnlbaghia.    Sole 
species,  and  dierefbre  type. 

1849.  Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pL  46:  the  same. 

1850.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  ib.  296 :  the  same. 

It  has  since  been  used  in  the  same  sense.    See  iEropetes. 

681.  MssAPfA. 

1856.    Gray,  List  Lep.  Brit.  Mus.  98 :  Pdoii«.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type.  * 

187«.     Erb.,  Syn.  Cat.  510 :  the  same. 

The  name  is  very  near  to  Mesapus  (Raf .,  Crast.  1B14). 

682.  Mesexe. 

1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  7 :  PhareuB,  Thelephus  (Telephus),  and 
MS.  species. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  441 :  Pharens  (Pharea),  Thelephus 

(Telephus),  and  others. 

1867.     Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  439 :  employs  it  for  Double- 
day's  speciee  and  many  others. 

187L     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  315 :  Doubleday's  spedes  and  others. 

Phareus  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Hubner's  use  of  Emesis. 

683.  Mbsophthalma. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  455 :  Idotea  (IdotsBa).     Sole  «pe- 
cied,  and  therefore  type. 

684  Mesobemia. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  21 :  Philemon  (Icare),  Hyphaea  (Hiphia),  Philo- 

oles  (Philoclessa),  Coea,  Ulrica  (Ultio),  Osinia,  Eumene, 

CrcBsus  (Capanea),  Ephyne,  Thymetus  (Thymete),  Ro- 

siiia. 
1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  12 :  employs  it  for  Philemon,  Philocles, 

Croesus  (Capanea),  and  a  number  of  unpublished  species. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  453 :  uses  it  for  Philocles,  and  other 

spedes  not  given  by  both  HIibner  and  Doubleday.     Thi&, 

therefore,  becomes  the  type. 
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1867.     Bates,  Journ.  Liun.  Soc  Loud.  ix.  416:  employs  it  for  many 

speciet,  includiBg  PhilodeB. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Sjn.  Cat  288 :  foUows  Bates. 

68o.  Mbsotjevul. 
1S7L     Ku^Sya.Gat209:  Doni.     Sde  species,  and  tiierefore  type. 
Emplojned  in  place  t>f  Calfitasnta,  preoccapied ;  bnt  it  is  itself  rery 
close  to  Mesotena  (Eschsch.,  Col.  1881). 

686.  Messaras.* 
1848.     DoubL,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  163:  ErymantliUj  Alcippe. 

Subsequent^  used  by  Felder  and  Kirby,  the  latter  for  Eiymsatfds 
only  and  its  allies.  But  this  name  most  fall,  whicheyer  species  is  chosen 
as  ^pe.    See  Atella  and  Cupha. 

687.  MssTRA. 
1822-26.    Hllbn.,  Exot.  Schmett  H. :  Hypemmestra  (Hypennestra). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type.    See  also  Cy^itineura. 

688.  Metacharis. 

1867.  Bud.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iii.  174:  Ptolom»ni,  Agrius,  Cad- 

meis,  regalis,  Lucius  (Batesil).     The  first  three  specified 
as  types. 

1868.  Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Loud.  ix.  444 :  places  nine  spedee 

here,  including  Ptolomseus  and  Agrius  and  other  of 
Bates's  species^  but  excluding  Cadmeis,  which  b  placed 
under  Qiaris. 
1871.     Kirb^  Syn.  Cat  320 :  uses  it  in  the  same  way  as  Bates. 
Ptolomseus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

689.  Metamorpha. 

1816.    Httbn.,  Yerz.  43:    Sulpltia   (Elissa),  Steneles   (Sthenele), 
Dido. 
Dido  belongs  to  ColflBois,  and  Snlpitia  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
this  group,  since  it  is  generically  distinct  from  Stenelet,  the  type  of 
Yictorina. 

690.  Metapheles. 

1866.    Bates,  Ent  MonthL  Mag.  ill  155 :  Dinora.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  fbr  same  species  by  Bates  and  Kirby. 

691.  Metaporia. 
1870.    Bntl.,  Cist.  Ent  i.  38,  51:   Agafhon.      Sole  species  and 
designated  type. 
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692.  Methona.* 

1847  (Oct).    Doubly  Gen.  DIurn.  Lep.  115:  Themiito.    Sole  spedea, 

and  therefore  type* 

Subsequently  used  by  Bates  and  Herrich-Schaeffer  in  lame  sense ; 

but  the  name  must  fall  before  Thyridia,  limited  at  the  same  time  to 

same  group  by  Doubleday  himself.    Doubleday  also,  in  the  same  year, 

established  a  genus  Methone  for  an  entirely  different  insect 

693.  Methone.* 

1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.   4:  Cecilia  (CsBcilla).     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

1851.  Westw,,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  422 :  the  same.    See  also  Table 

vi.  and  533. 
West  wood  changes  this  name  to  Methonella  (q.T.)  because  preoccu- 
pied by  Methona,  q.r.  (DoubL,  Lep.  1847),  but  both  bear  the  same 
date.    If  Methona  was  first  published,  of  course  this  falls,  and  Bates 
and  Kirby  assume  this. 

694.  Methonella. 

1852.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  Table  vi.  and  533 :  Cecilia.    Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
Subsequently  used  in  same  way  by  Bates  and  Kirby.    See  Methone. 

695.  Mbtuba. 
1873.     Butl.^  Lep.  Exot  155 :    Rurina,  irrigata,  intermedia,  Virgo, 
Cipris  (bracheolata,  Neocypris). 
*    Cipris  may  be  taken  as  the  tjpe.    Is  the  name  too  near  Mitoura  ? 

696.  Microtia. 
1864-65.    Bates,  Ent  Montbl.  Mag.  i.  83 :  Elva.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
This  name  is  very  close  to  Microtus  (Schrank,  Mam.  1789). 

697.  MiDEA.* 
1867.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ii.l6:    Genutia,      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  also  by  Kirby ;  but  the  name  is  founded  on  one  of  the  sjno^ 
nymes  of  Genutia,  and  therefore  falls.    See  Anthocharis. 

698.  MiGONiTis. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.   12:    Thales,  Aoede,  Erato   (Erato,   Crenis), 
Borneyi,  Thelxiope,   Melpomene   (Andremone,  Ulrica, 
Erythrsea),  Egeria  (Isa&a). 
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1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc  x.  82  :  probably  ignorant  of  Hubner^s 
use  of  this  word,  proposes  to  substitute  it  for  Lycasna. 
Ento  may  be  taken  aa  the  tjp^B.    See  also  Crenii  and  Lapanif . 

699.  Miletus. 
1816.     Httbn.,Verz.7l:  Polycletus  (Epopus,  Polycletus),  Sjrmethus. 
1852.     Westw.,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.  502  :  employs  it  for  Symethus  and 
three  others. 

1857.  Horsf. -Moore,  Cat  Lep.  £.  Ind.  Ck>. :  make  a  similar  use  of  it 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syu.  Cat  337  :  the  same. 

Symethut  would  therefore  be  type;  but  BoisduTal  had  already 
■elected  this  as  type  of  Geiydas  (q.  y.)>  and  therefore  Polycletus  must 
be  type.    See  also  Symetha. 

700.  MiMACRfiA. 

1872.  Butl.,  Lep.  Ezot  i.  104 :  Darwinia.    Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type. 

701.   MiMONIADES. 

1823.  Httbn.,  Zutr.  ii.  27 :  Iphinons  (Ocyalus).  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

702.  MiNETBA .♦ 

1832.    Boisd.,  Toy.  Astrol.  126 :  Nodrica,  iylvia. 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  86:  uses  it  for  sylvia,  Gambrisius. 
Sylvia  therefore  becomes  type. 
Since  used  for  all  these  species  by  Westwood  and  Felder.    The 
name  falls  before  Parthenot  (q.  t.). 

703.  MiNOis. 

1816.  Httbn.,  Yerz.  57 :  Phssdra,  Alcyone,  Hermione,  Circe  (Pro- 
serpina), Persephone  (Anthe),  Briseis,  Merope  (CEno- 
mais.) 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  254 :  employs  it  for  Briseis,  Phndra, 
and  Hermione. 

1858.  Kirb.,  List  Brit   Rhop.:   uses  it  for  Phasdra  only,  which 

therefore  becomes  type. 

1867.  Butl.,  £nt  Monthl.  Mag.  iii.  279:  employs  it  for  Phaedra 

(Dryas)  and  others.  ^ 

1868.  lb.,  ib.  iv.  194;  and  Cat  Sat  61 :  designates  Phaedra  (Dryas) 

as  type. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  5 :  does  the  same. 
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704.  Mithras. 

1816.    Hubn.,  Verz.  79:  Hatites  (Nautus),  Elis,  Meton   (Metus), 

Apidanus  (ApidaDas,  Dorimund). 
1869.    ButL,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  195 :  employs  it  for  Pholeus  and  others. 

Done  of  which  are  mentioned  by  HUbner,  althoagh  allied 

to  all  but  the  last. 

In  accordance  with  Butler's  usage,  Nautes  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
See  Molus. 

705.  MiTOCEBUS.* 

1820.     Billb.,  Eduib.  Ids.  79 :  PhidippuM.    Sole  apecies,  and  therefore 
type. 
The  name  falls  before  Amathnsla. 

706.  MirouRA. 

1872.    Scudd.  Syst.  Rev.  31 :  Damon  (smilacis).    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1874.     Rye,  Zool.  Rec  for  1872,  350 :  suggests  spelling  it  Mitnra. 
It  is  derived  from  fUTtK  and  ohpa, 

707.  M<ERA.* 

1816.     Hilbn.,  Yerz.  51 :  Aorelius  (Aurelia),  Phidippus  (Phidi[^), 
Adonis  (Adonidis)   Tullia,  Celinde,  Automedon  (Auto- 
medaena). 
The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Crustacea  (Leach,  1815). 

708.  Molus. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  78:  Phalanthni  (Phalantns),  Ismams. 

Philanthus  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    Will  it  fall  before  Mithru  t 

709.   MONETHE. 

1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  461:  Alphonsns.     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Bates  and  Eirby. 

710.   MORITZIA.* 

1861.    Feld.,  Wien.  £nt  Monatschr.  y.  100:  n^cUda  (paradoxa). 
Sole  spedes,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Hades. 
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711.  MOSPBEIS.* 
1827-37.     Gey.  in  HUbn.,   Exot  Schmett.  iii:   Ehrenhergiu    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

Used  for  same  species  only,  by  Doabledity,  Westwood,  and  Felder ; 
bat  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Lepidoptera  (HUbn.  1816).  See  Ane- 
meca. 

712.  MoRPHO. 

1807.    Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  280:  AchiUee,  Menelaua,  Hecuba. 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  L  733 :  employs  it  fi>r  Sibylla,  Camilla,  and 

populi! 

1816.  IlUbn.,  Verz.  49 :  employs  it  for  species  of  Prepona  only. 
1820.     OkeD,  Lehrb.  f  Schulen,  791 :  the  Fabrician  species  and  others. 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pi.  8  B. :  employs  it  for  Cytheris,  a  species 

allied  to  the  Fabrician. 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  115:  uses  it  for  all  the  species  of 

Fabricius  and  others. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  337 :  the  sama    Om  pw  341  AchiUet 

is  specified  as  the  type. 
1872.     Crotch^  Cist  Enl.  L  65 :  specifies  Achilles  a»  the  type. 

713«   MOSCHONEUBA. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  £nt  i.  39,  54:  Kethymna,  PinUueus  (Fmthoeus), 

Nehemia  (Cydno).    Methjrmna  specified  as  type. 

714.   MURTIA. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  98:  Pyranthe   (Minna).     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

715.  Mtcalesis. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  55 :  Eradne,  Mineus  (Minea,  Jnstina),  Mamerta 

(Hamerta),  Medus  (Hesione),  Ostrea  (Otrea). 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  139  :  employs  it  for  Medus  (Hesione), 

Mineus,  Ostrea  (Otrea),  and  some  MS.  species. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  392 :  the  same  and  others. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  62 :  the  same. 
1868.    Butl,  Cat.  Sat  128  :  specifies  Evadne  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  87 :    Evadne,  Medus,  Mineus,  Ostrea,  and 

others. 
Eradne  may  be  accepted  as  the  type,  one  at  least  of  the  species 
placed  in  this  group  by  Doubleday  being  strictly  congeneric  therewith. 
Bee  OrsotrisBna. 
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716.  Mtlothris. 

1816.  Htibn.,  Yerz.  90:  Bhodope  (Arsalte),  Ilaire  (Margarita), 
Argia,  Lyncida  (Monaste,  Hippo),  Hedyle,  Dmsilla, 
Lycimnia  (Agrippina),  Demophile,  MoDUSte  (Hippo- 
moDUSte). 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  254  [Milothris]:  employs  it  for  Mo- 
naste only. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  34,  42 :  employs  it  for  Rhodope  (Poppea, 

Rhodope),  Agathina,  and  Trimenia,  and  specifies  Rho- 
dope (Poppea)  as  type. 

It  cannot  be  need  for  Monuste  in  accordance  with  Stephens's  usage, 
since  that  most  be  the  type  of  Ascia  (q.  t.). 

717.  Mtnes. 

1832.    Boisd.,  Yoy.  Astrol.  129 :  Anstralis  (Leads),  OaofBroyL 
1848.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  App.  22 :  employs  it  for  Geoffroyi  and 

others,  and  therefore  this  becomes  type. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diam.  Lep.  267  :  follows  Boisdaval. 

1869.  Wall.,  Trans  Ent  Soc  Lond.  77 :  considers  Geofiroyi  as  the 

type  and  describes  two  others. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  274:  follows  Wallace. 

718.  Mtrika. 

1807.    Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vL  286 :  Silenni  (Alcides),  Ilelias  (Helens). 
1815.    Oken,  Lehrb.  L  722 :  uses  it  for  eight  species,  specifying  only 

Silenas  (Alcides)  and  Halesas. 
1823.     God.,  Encyl.  m^th.  592 :  divides  the  group  into  two  sections, 

omitting  Helios  and  placing  Silenus  (Alcides)  in  the 

second. 
1829.    Horsf,  Descr.   Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  116:  employs  it  for 

Ravindra  and  Freja  (Jafra),  and  specifies  the  latter  as 

the  type,  erroneously. 
1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pi.  3  B,  6  C. :  uses  it  for  the  Horsfieldiaa 

species  and  another. 
1847.    DoubL,  List  Br.  Mas.  21 :  the  same  and  others. 
1852.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  475 :  employs  it  for  eighteen  spe* 
cies,  inclading  Freja  and  Silenas  (Alcides). 

1870.  Eirb.,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  z.  500 :  specifies  Silenas  (Al* 

cides)  as  type 
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1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent  L  66:  Bays  Silenns  (Alcides)  is  tjpey  throagh 
Westwood,  1852. 

But  it  was  determined  long  before  that ;  fbr  Helios  was  taken  in 
1816  as  type  of  lolaus,  and  nothing  but  Silenui  then  remained.  See 
also  Loxura. 

719.  Mtscelia.* 

1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl,  List  Br.  Mus.  88 :  Orsis,  Namilia  (Hj- 

calia),  Acontius  (Medea). 
1849.     Boisd.  in  ib..  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  220 :  employs  it  for  Orsis, 

Cyaniris,  Ethusa,  and  Antholia. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  16:  L  Orsis;  IL  Ethusa,  Cyaniris. 
1870.     Boisd.,  Lep.  Guat.  40 :  claims  it  as  his  own,  and  says  it  was 

founded  on  the  females  of  Epicalia,  and  so  should  be 

dropped. 

The  name,  too,  is  unfortunately  near  Miselia  (Ochs.,  Lep.  1816),  and 
is  actually  preoccupied  through  Myscelus  (UUbn.,  Lep.  1816 ;  Heyd., 
Arachn.,  1826).    See  Sagaritis. 

720,  Myscelus. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  110:  nobilis,  Sebaldus,  Erythus.  v 

1852.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  526:  the  same  and  others. 
1869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  58:    uses  it  for  a  large  number 
of  species,  including  nobilis  and  Assaricus. 

1869.  Butl.,   Cat    Fabr.   Lep.   264:    employs  it  for  nobilis  and 

Assaricus. 

1870.  Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.   Mag.  yii.  92:  specifies  nobilis  as  the 

type.. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  587 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

721.  Nahida. 

1871.    KLrb.,  Syn.  Cat.  App.  651 :    cosnoides.      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Employed  to  replace  Threnodes  preoccupied. 

722.  Nais.* 

1832-83.    Swdns.,  Zo5l.  HI.  ii.  136:  Thythe  (splendens).    Sole  spe« 
cies,  and  therefore  type. 

Subsequently  used  by  Felder.  But  one  of  the  aynonymes  of 
Thysbe  is  Nais,  and  the  name  therefore  fiUls ;  it  Is  also  preoccupied 
in  Worms  (MuU.  1771). 
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72a  Najas. 
1806.     HUbn.,  Tent.  1 :  popnlL     Sole  species,  aD4  therefore  type. 
Se9  NjrrapbdUs  aad  Limenitk.    See  abo  Nympfaa,  p.  298. 
724.  Naf^a« 
1825.     HUbn.,  Catal.  Franck,76:  Nicaeus  (Nic«a),  Halimede,  Eu- 
charila  (Actoria),  Thersander,  Luanda,  Mandana  (Man- 
dane),  Ludna,  Ceneus  (Lusca),  Athemon  (Atbeouena), 
Lamis,  Caricae,  Mantus  (Mante),  Bomilcar  (Bombilcar), 
Phareus  (Pharea),  Thisbe  (Perdita),  Pais,  Dorilas  (Nyx), 
Lisias  (Lisiassa),  Sagaris. 
Lisias  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

725.  Napeocles. 

1864.    Bates,  Journ.  Ent  ii.  194:  jociindA.     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1872.    KirU,  Syn.  Cat  193 :  the  same* 

726.  Napeogenes. 

1862.  Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  533 :  I.  Cyrianassa  (Cyrianassa, 
Tunantina,  Adelphe),  Inachia  (Inachia,  Pyrois,  Pharo, 
Ercilla,  sulphurina),  Ithra,  Corena;  IL  Pheranthes, 
Crocodes,  Duressa.  Besides  these,  not  classed  in  either 
group,  are  Tolosa,  Larina,  Apulia,  and  Xanthare. 

1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  24:  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Cyrianassa  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

727.  Narope. 
1849.    Boisd.  in  DoubL,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  50 :  Cyllaatrai.     S<de 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1851.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn*  Lep.  348:  Cyliastros  and  two 
others. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Herrich-Schaeffer  and  Eirby. 

728.  Nathalis. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.  589 :  lole.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type, 
as  stated  by  Butler. 
Since  used  in  same  sense. 

729.  Nectaria. 

1820.    Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enam.  Ins.  76 :  given  by  Billberg  as  the 
equivalent  of  Fabricius's   Idea,  which  fell,  from  being 
founded  on  the  single  species  Idea,  which  therefore  be- 
comes the  type  of  this  genus. 
See  Idea  and  Hestia. 
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742,  Nereis.* 

1806.    HUbn.,  Tent.  1^  Pofymnta.    Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  U  preoccupied  in  Worms  (Linn.  1781).    See  Mechanitis. 

743.  Nebias. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pL  4  A.,  7  B. :  Calliope,  Euterpe,  Susanna. 

The  larva  and  pupa  only  of  the  first  two  are  figured. 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  64 :  employs  it  for  Phlegia  and  Susanna 
only. 
Susanna,  therefore,  becomes  the  type.    The  name  is  Tery  near  to 
Neria  (Rob.-DesT.,  Dipt.  1880). 

744.  Ness-«a.* 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  41:  Obrinus  (Ancaea),  Harpalyoe,  Galanthis. 
This  name  is  preoccupied  through  Nessea  (Lamx.,  Pol.  1812). 

745.  Nebtorides. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  86:  flambririm  (Drusins,  Oambrisius,  Amphi- 
trion).    "Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

746.  Netbocobyne. 

1867.    Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  507 :  repanda.     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

1867.  Ilewits.,  Hundr.  Hesp.  22:  beata,  Denitza. 

]  869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  69 :  repanda,  ccecutiens. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  621 :  all  the  above. 

747.  Neurosioma. 

1868.  Bull.,  Proc  Zool.  Soc  Lond.  615.    Siva  specified  as  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  249 :  the  same. 

See  Acontia. 

748.  NlCA.» 
1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett  ii.:  Jlavitta,      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Sinoe  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Doubleday,  Felder,  and  Kirby ; 
but  the  name  is  preoccupied  through  Nika  (Risso,  Crust.  1816). 

749.   NiCONIADES. 

1816-21.     HUbn.,  Exot   Schmett.   ii. :    Xanthaphes  (X^nthaptes). 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1821.    lb.,  Index,  7 :  the  same. 

This  name  is  too  close  to  Nisoniades  of  the  same  fiimily,  proposed 
by  the  same  author  ( Verz.  1816),  to  stand.  It  cannot,  however,  liave 
been  a  simple  typographical  error.    See  Oonilobo. 
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750.  Nina  * 
1829.    Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  UO:  Xiphia  (Nina). 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

The  name  is  one  of  the  synonymes  of  Xiphia,  and  therefore  falli. 
See  Leptoeia  and  Njrchitona. 

751.    NiRODIA. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  430:  Belphegor.     Sole  spedes, 

and  therefore  type. 

752.   NiSONIADES. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Yerz.  108:  Bromiufl,  Mimas,  Zephodes,  Juyenalis 
(Juvenis),  Tages,  Flesus  (Ophion),  and  a  MS.  species. 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat.  Brit.  Lep.  22 :  restricts  the  name  to  Tages,  but 
this  had  already  (1832)  been  taken  to  form  Thanaos. 

1852.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  579 :  employs  it  for  all  of  Hiibner's 

species  excepting  Zephodes  and  Flesus,  and  for  many 

others. 
1869.     But!.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  286:  employs  it  for  Tages,  Juvenalis, 

Mimas,  and  others. 
1871.     Staud.,  Cat  Eur.  Lep.  34:  uses  it  for  Tages  and  others. 

Other  authors  have  used  it  similarly.    Bromius  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.    See  Thanaos. 

753.   NOMTADES. 

1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  67 :  Semiargus  (Acis),  Atys  (Pheretes),  Damon, 
Cyllarus  (Damoetas),  Areas  (Erebus),  Alsus,  Alcon, 
Diomedes  (Euphemus),  Arion,  Lysimon. 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.  19,  261 :  employs  the  name  for  Alsus, 

Semiargus  (Acis),  Arion,  and  Alcon. 
1858.     Eirb.,  List  Brit.  Rhop. :  uses  it  for  the  same,  excepting  Alsns, 
and  for  others.     The  query  attached  to  many  of  them 
only  indicates  that  they  are  doubtful  as  British  species. 
Semiargus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

754.   NOTHEMB. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  462:  Enmens  (Ouranus).     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1867.     Bates,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  425 :  the  same  and  another. 
See  Amblygonia. 
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75^.  Ntchitona.* 
1870.    Butl.,   Cist   Ent   i.  34,  41:    Alcesta    (Dorothea),   Xiphia 
(Niobe).    The  former  specified  as  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Leptosia.    See  alio  Nina. 

756.  Ntmphalis. 
1805.  Latr.,  Soon.  Buff.  xiy.  82:  {nymphales)  Jason  (Jasius),  Antiopa, 
Poljchloros,  yau.  album  (v.  album),  urticse,  c. album,  Egea 
(triangulum),  Levana  (Prorsa,  Levaiia),  Atalanta,  To, 
cardui,  celtis,  populi,  Sappho  (Lucilla),  Sibylla  (Sibilla), 
Iris  (Iris,  Beroe)  ;  (perlati)  Paphia  (Paphia,  Valesiana), 
Adippe,  Aglaia,  Daphne,  Dia,  Pales,  Euphrosyne 
(Euphrosine),  Lathonia,  Lucina,  Cynthia,  Aurinia  (Ar- 
temis), Gnxia;  (scUyri),  Circe,  Hermione,  Briseis,  Fidia,' 
Statilimus  (Fauna),  Actaea,  Semele,  Phaedra,  Ligea, 
Melampus,  Manto  (Pollux),  Medea  (^thiops),  Dejanira, 
.£geria,  Maera  (Satyrus),  Hyperanthus,  Tithonus  (pilo* 
sellae),  Jurtiua  (Janira),  Pamphilus,  Arcania  (Arcanius), 
Galathea. 
As  Latreille  indicates  the  first  of  these  groups  as  typical  bj  giving 

it  the  dlstinctiye  name  nymphales,  any  farther  restriction  of  the  genus 

most  be  confined  to  this  group. 

1810.  lb.,  Consid.  440 :  Dido,  aceris,  populi,  and  Achilles  are  specified 
as  types. 
Populi  is  the  only  one  given  in  the  preyious  list,  none  of  the  others 
being  even  congeneric  with  anj  of  the  species  then  referred  to  the 
genus.  This,  therefore,  would  become  the  type,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
Tiously  taken  as  the  type  of  Najas  (q.  t.).  Latreille's  treatment  of 
the  group  in  his  Genera  (1809),  and  in  Cuvier's  R^gne  Animal  (1817), 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Sonnini's  Buflbn. 

1816.    Lam.,  Hbt.  Nat  An.  sans  Vert.  iv.  24:  employs  it  for  the 

Satyrids  only,  but  of  course  erroneously. 
1823.     (iod..  Tab.  Meth.  43:  uses  it  for  Jason  (Jasius),  Iris,  Ilia, 
populi,  Sibylla,  Camilla,  Sappho  (Lucilla). 
Jason  had  already  been  taken  as  the  type  of  Charaxes,  as  Felder 
has  pointed  out ;  Iris,  and  consequently  Ilia,  were  removed  to  Potamis 
in  1806.    Camilla  became  the  type  of  Limenitis  in  1815,  taking  with 
it  Sibylla ;  so  that  Sappho  must  be  considered  the  type  of  this  genus. 

1828.  Boit.,  Man.  Ent  ii.  [Nymphalus]. 

1829.  Boisd.,  Index,  16:  restricts  it  to  populi. 

1832.  Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Dium.  Suppl.  401 :  the  same. 

1833.  BruUe,  Exp.  Mor^  283 :  uses  it  for  Jason  (Jasius)  only. 
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1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  96:  eo^lojs  it  for  populi,  Artemis^  etc 

1850.     Westw.,  Geo.  Dium.  Lep.  306 :  considers  Jason  as  tjpe. 

1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  41 :  divides  the  group  into  four  sections, 

including    the  genera   Cjmatogramma  and   Paphia  of 

Doubledaj's  Genera,  but  mentions  no  species  referred 

to  the  group  by  LatreiUe.     See  remarks  in  his  note. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Sjn.  Cat  267 ;  uses  it  for  Jason  and  allies;  but  on  p. 

648  makes  it  supplant  Vanessa,  and  refers  the  genus  to 
Linne. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  But  i*  60:   also  wrongly  refers  the  genus  to 

Linn^  [Nymphales],  and  says  that  Lamarck  in   1801 
(where  only  the  plural  form  is  used)  fixed  the  type  as 
Atalanta. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  10 :  specifies  Polychloros  as  type,  erro- 
neously.   See  also  Neptia  and  Limenitis. 

757.  Nthphidiuk. 
1807.     Fabr.,  HI.   Mag.  vL   286:    Caricas,  Thelepbw   (Telephus), 

Athemon. 
1815.     Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  722 :  the  same  and  others. 
1832.     Boisd.-LeC.,   L6p.   Am.   Sept.   130    [Nymphidia]:    Caeneus 

(Pumila). 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  2  B. :  Jessa. 
1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  10:  employs  it  fbr  a  large  number, 

including,  of  Fabricius's  species,  only  Caricae. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  447  :  employs  it  for  twenty  species, 
including  CaricsQ  and  Lamis,  which  are  specified,  as  *'  rep- 
resentative." 
1868.     Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  450:  uses  it  for  nearly 

fifty  species,  including  Caricae. 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  66:  says  that  Carica»  is  type,  through 
Westwood  in  1850  [1851]. 
Caric»,  hawever,  belongs  to  Peplia,  1816,  and  Athomon  to  another 
family.    Hence  Thelephas  should  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Peplia, 
Desmozona,  and  Ueliochliena. 

758.  Ntmula. 

18S6.  lioisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pi.  4  C:  Onoakk  Sole  ipecios^  and.  there- 
fore type. 

1840.     Blanch.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  iii.  465  [Nimula]. 

1 868.  Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond*  ix.  450 :  employs  it  for  Gnoaia 
and  allies. 
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75^  Nttha. 

1820.    Billb.,  Ennni.  Ids.  77:   Hjperbius,  Medea,   Cijta^  M»ra, 

Agave  (Alejona,  Hippol7te)^Seme]e,  Htimiont,  BriiBeis, 

Statilimus  (FauDus),  Fidia,  and  severai  MS.  Species. 

All  these  species,  excepting  Hermione  and  Briseis,  fall  iato  the  genera 

EseVia,  Eunienis,  Pararge,  McUunpias,  and  Dira ;  all  of  which  are  of 

earlier  date.    The  oame  may  therefore  be  retained  for  these  two  species 

and  tlieir  allies^  with  llecinione  for  ^ype.    See  alsa  Maoiola  and  Oreiis. 

760..  Oarisma. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  54:  Poweshiek.    Sole  species  and  desig- 
nated type. 

7«1.  OcALia.* 
1851.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diuro.  Lep.  871:  Weetiroed  gives  it 
as  a  MS.  sjnonyme  of  Oressinoma  (q.  v.). 

1870.  Boisd.,  L^p.  Gtiat  63 :  Typhla.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type. 
This  name  falls  before  Oressinoma;  and  is  besides  too  doae  to 
Ocalea  (Erichs.,  Col.  1887). 

762.  OCHLODES. 

1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rey.  57 1  iieiilonioi»  agrioola,  Sonora.    Nemo- 
rum  specified  as  type. 

763.  Oc^ES. 

1872.    Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  55  :  Metea,  Seminoleb    Melea  specified  as 
type. 

764.  CEnbxs. 

1810.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  58:  Noma  (Noma,  Ceteno),  Polixenes  (Bore)^ 

Jutta,  Arethusa. 
1868.     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iy.  196;    Cat.  Sat.  160:   specifiea 

Noma  as  the  type. 

1871.  Stand.,  Cat  27 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  68 :  the  same. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  4 :  specifies  Noma  as  type. 

See  also  Chionobas. 

765.  CEnOicaus. 
1816.    Hyhn.,  Verz.  76:  Marsyas,  Ortygana,  £omolphas»  RustaOt 

Palegon. 
186d.    Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  196:  employs  it  for  Man^as^ 

But  this  |a  already  the  type  of  PseodolycsDBiu    Ortygnua  may  bo 
chosen  as  the  type. 
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766,  OOTRIS. 

1847.  Doubly  List  Br.  Mus.  20 :  Idmo,  Abrota,  Damo  (all  inedited). 
1852.    Westw.,  Gren.  Diorn.  Lep.  472:  Abrota,  Idmo:  the  former  is 

figured. 

1871.  Kirb^  Syn.  Cat  425 :  Abrota,  Idmo,  and  others. 

Shice  Donbledaj's  genus  was  undescribed,  and  at  the  time  when  it 
was  proposed  all  the  species  were  inedited,  the  genus  can  only  date 
from  1852,  though  it  should  bear  Doubleday's  name :  at  this  time  the 
only  published  species  was  Abrota,  and  this  therefore  must  be  the  type. 
Idmo  was  not  published  until  1862,  and  Damo  is  still  a  MS.  name. 

767.   OiLEIDES. 

1822-26.    HUbn.,  Exot  SchmeU.  iL :  Yalpinas,  Zephodei. 
Zephodes  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

768.  Oleria. 
1816.    Htibn.,  Yerz.  9 :  Astrea,  Flora,  Aegle  (Clio). 
1862.    Bates,  Liun.  Trans,  zxiii.  529:  Phyllodoce,  Theaphia:  these 
species  are  allied  to  Hiibner's,  but  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  them.     See  Scada. 
1864.    Herr.-SchaeiT.,  Prodr.  i.  47:  follows  Bates. 
Astnea  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

769.  Oligoria. 

1872.  Scadd.,  Syst.  Rev.  61 :  macnlata.     Sole  species  and  desig- 

nated type. 
Is  this  name  too  close  to  Oligorus  (DeJ.,  Col.  1888)  1 

770.  Olina.* 

1848.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pL  31 :  Azeca.    Sole  speeies,  and 

therefore  type. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  407 :  Azeca,  Emilia. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Diptera  (Rob.-Desr.  1880).    See  Yila. 

771.  Oltnthus. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  80:  Inachns,  NarbaL 

Narbal  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

772.  Oltras.* 

1847.     DonbL,  Gen.  Diorn.  Lep.  107:  Crath%$.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Herrich-Schaefler  and  Kirbj,  but  the  name 
is  preoccupied  through  Olyra  (McCIell.,  Fishes,  1812),  and  perhaps 
through  Oluris  (Ueyd.,  Arachn.  1826). 
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773.  Opsiphanbs. 

1849.  Doubl.5  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.,  pL  57 :  Boisduvalii,  SaUeiy  Beeve- 

8iL 
1851  •  Westw.,  Gen.  Diarn.  Lep.  344:  Sjme  and  eleven  others,  in- 
cluding Boisduvalii,  Sallei,  Xanthos,  and  Berecynthus, 
but  not  Reevesii.  Xanthus  and  Berecjnthus  are  specified 
as  types,  but  they  cannot  be,  because. they  were  not  of 
the  original  species. 

1864.  Herr.-SchaeiT.,  Prodr.  i.  54:  Berecynthus  and  others. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  125:  all  the  above  but  BeevesiL 

Sallei  may  be  taken  at  the  tjpe. 

774.  Obeas.* 

1806.    Hiibn.,  Tent  1 :  Oirce  (Proserpina).     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1815.    Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  740 :  the  same  and  others. 

1865.  Feld.,   Reise  Novara,  305:    Marathon,   Ctesiphon;    wholly 

unrelated  to  the  above.    See  Busalkia. 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lend.  ix.  431 :  follows  Felder. 

The  name  is  preoccapied  in  Mammals  (Desro.  1804).    See  Nytha. 

775.  Obbina.* 

1840.    Westw.,  Brit  Butt  76 :  Ligea,  Medea  (Blandina),  Bpiphron 
(Cassiope). 

1867.  Bud.,  Ent  iiL  277 :   Epiphron  and  others  not  in  'preceding 

list 

1868.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194 :  spedfies  Epiphron  (Cassiope) 

as  type. 
The  name  is  preoccapied  in  Coleoptera  (CbeTr.  1884).    See  Erebia, 
Gorge,  Marica,  Syngea,  Pliorcis,  and  Epigea. 

776.  Obessixoma. 

1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  62 :  Typhla.     Sole  spedes,  and 

therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

1851.  lb.,  ib.  371 :  the  same. 

See  Ocalis. 

777.  Obestias.* 
1862.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vL  73 :   Vilulcu    Sole  species^ 

and  therefore  type. 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lend.  ix.  432  [Orestia] :  the  same 

and  another. 
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1868.     Herr.'SchaeflT.,  Procb^.  iii.  7  [Oresiia] :  follows  Bates. 

Tb«  name  it  fweoccupled  ia  Fislies  ( VaL  1889)  and  also  throngli 
Orestia  in  Coleoptera  (Chevr.  18S4).    See  Cartea. 

778.  Orimba. 
1856.     Boisd.  ia  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Exot  Sciunett  55 :.  Cepha  (Cata- 
leuca),  Fasiphae  (Areas). 

Pasiphae  was  taken  in  1847  as  the  type  of  Pandemos,  so  that  Cepha 
must  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  genns.  See  Ariooris,  in  founding 
which  Boisduval  also  made  use  of  Ceplia ! 

779.  Orinoma. 
1846.    Doubl.,  in  Graj's  Nepaul,  14:  Damaris.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
Used  for  this  species  only  by  Westwood,  Uerrich-Scbaeffer,  Butler, 
and  Kirby. 

780.  Ornithoptera. 
1832.     Boisd.,  Yay.  Astroh  33:  Pnamoa^   H^eoa  (Amphimedon, 

Helena). 
1836.     lb.,  Spec.  gdn.  173:  Priamas,  Helena,  and  others. 

Used  in  same  sense  by  Doubleday  and  Westwood.  Priamus  maj 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

781.  Orphbides. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  86 :  Demoleus,  Erithonlus  (Epius). 
Demoleus  may  be  taken  as  the  tjrpe. 

782.  Orsotri-sna.* 

1858.    Wallengr.,  K.  Vet  Akad.  Forh,  xv.  79:   Afediu   (Hesione). 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  probably  falls  before  Mycalesis. 

783.  OxEOscBtsTua. 

1867.  Batl.,  Ann.  Mag^.  Nat  Hist  [3]  xx.  268:  Pmerta,  HOara, 

Protogenia,  Pronax,  Propylea^  Prochyl%  Irmina»  Taonn 
polls.     Pnerta  specified  as  type. 

1868.  lb..  Cat  Sat  180 :  the  same. 

1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  106:  follows  Butler. 

784.   0XTLIDE8» 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Verz,  77:   Celmus,  Faimus. 
Fannus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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785*  OXTNIETBA. 

1962.     Feld.,  Wien,  Eut  Monatscbr.  tL  179:   Bemihyalina.    Sola 

species,  aod  therefore  type. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Syiu  Cat  583 :  the  same. 

786.  Pachlioptera. 

1864.  Reak.,  Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.  iii.  503 :  Darsius,  Pompeus,  Rhad* 
amanthus,   Priamus,   Hector,  AristolochiflB   (Diphilus), 
Phileoor?  Poljdamus?  Clytia  (dissimilis). 
ArifltolochiA  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  also  Polydorusv 

787.  Pachtrhopala.* 

1858.     WalloDgr.,  K.  Vet  Akad.  Fdih.  xv,  81 :  Phidia$.    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
The  name  foils  t)ef ore  Tamyris. 

788.  Pachythone* 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  389:    Erebia,  Lateritia, 

distigma,  Xantbe,  munula. 

1871.    Sarb^  Sya.  Cat  310:  the  same. 

Erebia  mnj  be  taken  as  the  type. 

789.  Paotris.* 
1870.    Botsd.,  L^.   Gnat  34:  UUa.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
Freoccapied  through  Pagoros  (Fabr.,  Crust  1798). 

790.  Paljeontina*  (fossil). 
1873.    Butl,  Lep.  Exot  L  126:  ooiittca.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
It  is  not  a  butterffy,  as  I  shall  show  In  my  memoir  on  Fossil  Batter^ 
flies,  shortly  to  be  pttblished  by  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Adr.  Science. 

791.  Palla. 
1816.     HUbn.,yerz.  47:  Deoiufl  (Decia).     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type.     Used  by  Kirby  (Syn.  Cat)  in  same  sense. 
See  also  Phyllophasis  and  PbUegnoma. 

792.  Pallene.* 
1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diom.  Lep.,  pi.  41:   Uupithes.    Sole  species, 

and  therer<»re  type. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  289 :  the  same. 

The  9Ame  U  preoeeupied  in  Coleoptera  (Meg  1828;  Li^  1886),  in 
Crustacea  (Johnst  1837),  and  m  Birds  (Less.  1837). 
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793.  Pamphila. 

1807.  Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  287 :  comma,  PalsBxaon  (Pani8cu8)i  mal- 
Yse  (Fritillum,  lavaterse). 

1828.  Steph.,  UL  Brit  Eut.  Haust  i.  99 :  employs  it  for  PalaemoD 
(Paniscus),  comma,  and  others,  placing  malvas  else- 
where. 

1837.     Curtis,  Guide,  2d  Ed.  174 :  makes  similar  use  of  it. 

1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88:  specifies  comma  as  type. 

1840  [ined.?]     Ramb.,  Faune  £nt  Andal.  321 :  malvae,  Proto,  etc. 

1 8  ~>8.     lb.,  Cat  Lep.  Andal.  78  :  uses  it  for  Proto  and  others. 

1858.  Kirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :  employs  it  for  sylvanus  only,  a  spe- 
cies not  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  276 :  uses  it  for  several  species,  includ- 

ing only  comma  of  Fabricius. 

1870.  Butl.,  £nt  Monthl.  Mag.  yii.  93 :  specifies  comma  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  596 :  employs  it  in  a  very  wide  sense,  includ- 

ing comma. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist  Ent.  i.  67 :    says  that  comma  is  type,  through 

Dalman's  action  in  1816.     But  Dalman  did  not  use  the 
name  Pamphila  even  as  a  synonyme  I 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  56 :  specfies  comma  as  type. 

Comma,  however,  camiot  be  taken  as  the  type,  for  in  18S2  it  yir- 
tuallj  became  the  type  of  Erjnnis  (q.  ▼.) ;  malvae  already  belonged  to 
Hesperia  in  1798 ;  and  therefore  Palaemon  must  be  taken  as  the  type. 
See  Carterocephalus  and  Steropes. 

794.  Pakaba. 

1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  8  :   Sagaris  (Satnius),  Thisbe  (larbas). 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  442 :  employs  it  for  Thisbe  (lar- 
bas), Phereclus  (Barsacus),  and  Sagaris  (Satnius),  the 
last  with  a  query. 

Tliisbe  should  therefore  be  considered  the  type ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  used  by  Bates  and  Kirby. 

795.  Pandemos. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.   25:    Placidia,    Liberia,  Pauphae   (Arcassa), 

Lagus  (Lagis). 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  7:  employs  it  for  Pasif^iae  (Areas) 

and  others. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  440  :  does  the  same,  and  specifies 

Pasiphae  (Areas)  as  type. 
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1867.    Bates,  Joarn.  Linn  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  456 :  uses  it  for  Pasiphae 
(Areas)  only. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  332:  follows  Bates. 

796.  Pandita. 

1858.    Moore,  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  i.  181 :  Sinope.    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  way  by  Felder  and  Kirby. 

797.  Pandora.* 

1848.    Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  43 :  ProUu    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
1850.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Dinm.  Lep.  300 :  the  same. 

The  name  is  subsequently  used  by  Felder ;  bat  it  is  preAscupied  in 
Hollusks  (Drug.  1791;  Meg.  1811),  in  Acalephs  (Eschsch.  1829),  and 
in  Diptera  (Halid.  1888).    See  Batesia. 

798.  Panopea.* 
1816.    Httbn.,  Yerz.  39 :  Semire,  Lncretia. 

1850.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  281 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and 

another. 
1861.    Feld.,  Nenes  Lep.  27  [Panopaea] :  description  only. 
1865.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  65  [PanopsBa] :  uses  it  for  Hiibuer's 

species  and  others. 
1869.    Batl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  95 :  the  same.  ^ 

Bat  the  name  is  preoccupied  through  Panopiea  (M^n.,  MoU.  1807). 
See  Pseudacnea. 

799.  Panopluia.* 

1864.    Beak.,  Proc  Ent  Soc  Phil.  ii.  503 :  no  species  mentioned. 

Indeed,  it  is  established  as  an  hypothetical  genus,  for  a  form  of 
Papilionides,  with  an  anopluriform  larva,  yet  to  be  discoTered  I !  Credat 
Jttdseus  Apellal 

800.  Pansydia.  » 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Bev,  60 :  Cnnaxa  (Cunaxa,  Mesogramma).  Type 

specified  as  Cunaxa  (Mesogramma). 

801.  Panthiades. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Yerz.  79:  Pelion*  (Thallns,  Pelion).     Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1869.    ButL,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  197:  employs  it  for  Pelion  and  five 
others. 
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802.  Paktoporia. 
1816.    Hubn.,  Verz.  44:   Phaerusa,  Nefte,  Hordoniay  Dorcas  (Mar- 
dania). 
Hordoaia  maj  be  taken  at  the  type. 

803.  Paphia.* 
1807.     Fabr.,  lU.  Mag.  vL  282:'  L  Jason  (Jasius),  Pollux ;  II.  Va- 
ranes,  Morvua  (Laertes),  ChorinsBus;  III.  Me<lon,  As- 
tyanax   (Ursula);   IV.  Odius   (Orion),  Isidora   (Itys), 
Acontius  (Antiodras). 
1829.    Meig.,  Eur.  Schmett.  i.  95 :  uses  it  far  Jason  (Jasius)  only^ 
which  therefore  becomes  type,  as  stated  by  Crotch  (Cist, 
Ent  1.  66). 
It  has  subsequently  heen  used  in  same  sense  by  many  naturalists, 
but  is  preoccupied  in  Mollusks  (Lam.  1801).    See  Charaxes  and  Jasia. 

804  Papilio. 
[1786.    Linn.,  Syst  Nat  ed.  L  (Fee's  Reprint,  p.  76) :  no  species  mentioned ; 
intended  to  include  all  Lepidoptera,  divided  into  three  groups,  of 
which  butterflies  form  the  first 
1786.    lb..  Acta  Upsal.  ir.  117 :  species  mentioned  (without  names)  are,  as  givea 
by  Hagen :  *  rhamni,  brassicae,  rapiB,  napi,  cratssgi,  Apollo,  Antiopa, 
polychloros,  urticsB,  c  album,  lo. 
1740.    Ib„  Syst.  Nat  ed.  ii.  60 :  no  species  mentioned ;  divided  into  several 
groups  by  the  structure  of  the  antennss  and  mouth  parts,  those 
"pedibus  4,"  i.e.  Nymphales,  placed  first    Essentially  the  same 
arrangement  occurs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and^fiith  editions. 
1746.    lb..  Faun.  Suec  ed.  i.  282 :  the  butterflies  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
according  as  they  have  four  (serviceable)  or  six  legs.  Species  occur 
again  without  names,  but  numbered  firom  772  to  807  inclusive ;  772 
was  afterwards  named  Antiopa. 
1748.    lb.,  Syst.  Nat  ed.  vi.  68 :  species  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  a 
general  work,  but  still  unnamed.    Sixteen  butterflies  only  are  men- 
tioned, all  of  them  before  treated  of  in  the  Fauna  Suedca.    Antiopa 
heads  the  list    The  arrangement  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  edition 
is  identical ;  the  eighth  edition  contains  no  animals. 
I  have  introduced  the  foregoing  only  for  its  historic  interest.    The 
teader  will  find  fuller  details  in  pai>ers  by  Dr.  Hagen  and  myself  in  the 
Canadian  Entomologist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  148-146, 163-166.    In  this  matter  I 
hold  to  the  views  of  Agassis,  who  lays  down  as  a  maxim  for  genera : 
Cum  binominalis  nomenclatures  LinnceuM  iit  auctor,  ilia  de  priffriiatu  lex  ad 
anteriorum  auctorum  opera  non  est^retorquendaA    I  do  not  therefore  deem 
even  Linnd's  action  (previous  to  1768,  when  binomial  nomenclature  was 
founded)  to  have  had  any  binding  force ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  opinions  I 
expressed  in  my  Systenutic  Revision  (p.  16),  without  examination  of 

•  Can.  Ent  vL  166.  t  NomencL  ZooL  Introd.  xx. 
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Linn^a  action  previous  to  1758,  It  it  int^reiting  to  ^scorer  that,  in  the 
first  mention  of  species  under  Papilio,  Antiopa  is  introduced,  and  Machaon 
(or  anj  other  swallow-tail)  is  not;  further,  that  Antiopa  is  mentioned  in 
every  subsequent  use  of  the  generic  name  by  Linn^,  and  that,  in  ever^ 
instance,  eicceptingin  1786,  when  species  are  first  referred  to,  the  group  to 
which  Antiopa  belongs,  or,  if  species  are  directly  mentioned,  this  species 
itself,  stands  first  upon  the  Hst,  as  if  that  insect,  at  least,  were  alwiQrs  in 
his  thought  when  Papilio  was  recorded.    I  repeat,,  however,  that  this 
consideration  lias  no  binding  force  whatsoever.] 
1758.     Ib^  Sjst.  Nat  ed.  x.  i.  458 :  employs  it  for  all  butterflies  tlien 
known,  which  are  now  described  in  full,  and  supplied 
with  binomial  nomenclature  for  the  first  time.     Thej  are 
divided  as  follows:  Equites  (Trojani,  Acbivi),  HelicoDii, 
Danai    candidi,   Danai    festivi,    Nymphales    (gemmati, 
phalerati),  Plebeii  (rurales,  urbicolae),  Barbari.    Among 
the  butterflies  occur  Antiopa,  Machaon,  Podalirius,  and 
Memnon.* 
1798.     Fabr.,  Ent.  Sjst  ilL  i.  1,  258 :  removes  from  this  great  group 
all  the  Burales  and  Urbicolae,  under  the  name  of  Hes- 
peria,  thus  confining    Papilio  to  the  I^mphales  and 
Pi^lionides. 
1801.     Schrank,  Faun.  Boica,  ii.  i.  152,  188 :  restricts  the  name  still 
further  to  the  Njmphales,  and  divides  the  group,  thus 
limited,  into  sections,  as  follows :  f  I.  populi  (Semiramis, 
populi),  Sibylla  (Sibilla),  Camilla,  acerb  (LuciUa) ;  IL 
Atalanta,  cardui,  lo  (Jo),  Antiopa,  Poljchloros,  urtiese, 
c.  album,  Levana  (Pror8a,Levana);  III.  Paphia,  Adippe 
(Syrinx,  Adippe),  Niobe,  Aglaia  (Agliya),  Lathonia,  Dia, 
Selene  (Thalia) ;  IV.  Athalia  (Phcebe),  Maturna,  Cyn- 
thia (Cinthia),  Hecate,  Ino  (Dictjnna),  Aurinia  (Arte- 
mis), Didyma  (Cinxia),  Cinxia  (Trivia),  Lucina. 
1805.     Latr.,  Sonn.  Buff.  xiv.  108:  first  restricts  the  name  to  the 
"swallow-tails,"  but  erroneously,  as  these  had  already 
been  excluded  by  Schrank's  limitation. 
In  this  action  he  has  been  followed  by  all  authors  for  nearlj  seventy 
years,  until  bow  it  has  become  the  all  but  universal  custom  to  apply  it 
to  an  immense  group  of  over  three  hundred  species,  really  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  genera,  as  any  one  may  judge  by  a  comparison  of 
their  earlier  stages,  which  show  greater  differences  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  generally  accepted  genus^of  butterflies.    Compare  also 
Felder's  study  of  tliis  great  group. 

*  I  specify  these,  on  account  of  what  ibllows. 
f  All  the  names  are  used  by  Lina^ 
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1810.     Latr.,  Consid.  440:   specifies  Machaon  as  the  tjpe,  bat,  of 

course,  erroneooslj. 
}815.     Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  722:  makes  this  one  of  his  groups  of  Emesis, 
and  refers  to  it  Melander  (one  of  the  Yestales).    See 
also  Pieris. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz. :  makes  no  use  of  it  whatever. 
1832-33.     Swains.   Zo5l.   111.  ii.   95:    considers   Memnon  a  ^pre- 
eminently typical '^  spedes. 
1836.     Curds,  Brit  Ent.  pi.  578:  specifies  Podalirius  as  the  type. 
1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  specifies  Machaon  as  the  type. 
1864.     Beak.,  Proc  Ent  Soc  Phil.  ii.  60,  62 :  separates  the  swallow- 
taib  into  several  genera,  retaining  Papilio  for  one  of  the 
groups,  including  Memnon,    Machaon,  Thoas,  Glaucus 
(Tumus),  etc 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent  i.  GO:  says  that  Cuvier,  in  1799,  marked 
Machaon  as  the  type. 
But  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  Tableau  £l^mentaire  to  warrant 
such  a  statement     Cuvier  places  all  the  butterflies  under  Papilio, 
dividing  it  into  sections,  to  which  the  names  Njmphales,  Danai,  Par^ 
nastii,  Heliconii,  Equites,  and  Plebeii  are  given ;  and  under  Equites  he 
gives  " P.  Machaon"  as  an  example  or  type.    Certainly,  from  the  con- 
tents of  Cuvier's  work,  there  it  no  more  reason  for  selecting  this  as 
type  than  "P.  Antiopa,"  which  is  the  first  example  given  under  the 
Nymphales. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  11 :  specifies  Antiopa  as  the  type. 

See  Scudderia,  Amaryssus,  Princeps,  Iphidides,  and  Iliades. 

805.  Parauacbra. 

1868  (Feh.).    Batl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194 :  Conhiera  (a  MS.  spe- 
cies) given  as  type.     No  species  whatever  are  described. 

1868.  Ih.,  Cat  Sat  98:  Xicaqne.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

Probably  Butler  found  his  Conhiera  to  be  synonymous  with  Reakirt's 
Xicaque,  and  therefore  simply  suppressed  his  own  name ;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  simply  stated  the  fact,  if  it  were  sa 

806.  Parahimus. 

1816.     HUhn.,  Verz.  115:  Scnrra,  Talaus,  Enmelus. 

1869.  Herr.  Schaefi^.,  Prodr.  iii.  52 :  without  mention  of  species. 

1870.  Butl,,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  97 :  specifies  Scorra  as  type. 

807.  Paraplesia.* 

1862.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatechr.  vi.  26:  Adelmcu    Sole  species,! 
and  therefore  type. 
According  to  Felder,  ibis  name  is  preoccupied.    See  Isodema. 
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808.  Pababge. 
1816.  Hiibn.,  Verz.  59:  Aegeria  (Egeria,  Xyphia).  Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler,  and  as  used  by 
Stephens,  Rambur,  Heydenreich  [Pararga],  Staudinger 
[Pararga,  1861;  Pararge,  1871],  and  Herrich-SchaeflTer 
[Parai^]. 

809.  Pardaleodes. 

1870.  Butlw>  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  96:  Edipiu,  Laronia.    Ediput 

specified  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  625 :  uses  it  in  the  same  way. 

810.  Pareba. 
Doubl.,   Gen.   Diurn.  Lep.  142:  vesta.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

811.  Paridbs. 

1816.    Habn.,  Verz.  87 :  Eoheliu,  ^neas,  iBneides  (Gargasus),  An^ 
chises  (Ly Sander),  Yertumuus,  Sessostris. 
Echeluf  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

812.  Parnassius. 
1805.     Latr.,  Sonn.  Buff.  xiv.  110:  Apollo,  Mnemosyne,  Polyxena 

(Ilypsipyle),  Rumina. 
1810.    lb.,  Consid.  440:  Apollo  specified  as  type. 

1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  725 :  uses  it  for  Apollo  and  others. 

1816.  HUbn.,   Verz.   90:    [Parnassis],   Apollo,   Phoebus   (Delius), 

Mnemosyne. 

1816.    Lam.,  IJist  Nat.  An.  sans  Vert  iv.  32 :  Apollo,  Mnemosyne. 

1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  21 :  Apollo  and  others. 

1847.    lb..  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  26 :  the  same. 

1864.     Feld.,  Spec.  Lep.  39 :  divides  the  species,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, into  two  sections,  placing  Mnemosyne  in  the  first  and 
Apollo  in  the  second. 
See  Doritia  and  Therius. 

813.  Parnks.* 

1847.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  18 :  Nycteis,  Philotes  (both  unpublished 
species). 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  464:  the  same.  Both  are  de- 
scribed, and  Nycteis  figured. 

1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  436:  the  same. 

VOL.  X.     (M.  t.  II.)  16 
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1871.    Eirb.,  Sjn.  Cat  111 :  the  same. 

If  the  name  could  be  retained,  it  should  be  with  Doubledaj's  name, 
and  the  date  1851 ;  and  Nycteit  could  most  appropriately  be  taken  as 
type ;  but  it  is  preoccupied  through  Pamus  (Fabr.,  CoL  1792). 

814.  Pabomia.* 
1861.    Hewits.,  Exot.  Butt.  iL  :  pulchrcu     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
The  name  Is  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera  ( Westw.  1850J. 

815.  Parrhasius. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  79 :  Timoleon,  Arogenus,  Hemon  (AcmoD,  He- 
mon),  Folibetes  (Polybetes),  Lisus. 
Folibetes  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

816.  Parthenos. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz,  38:  Sylvia.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Sjn.  Cat.  230:  the  same  and  others. 
See  Minetra. 

817.  Pathtsa. 
1864.    Heak.,  Proc.  Ent  Soc  Phil.  Hi.  503 :  Sarpedon,  Agamemnon, 
Eurypylus,  Antiphates,  Ajaz  (Marcellus,  Ajax),  Poda- 
lirius?  Sinon. 
Antiphates  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  , 

818.  Pavkrmia.* 
1864.     Reak.,  Proc.  Ent  Soc.  Phil.  iii.  503. 

This  is  another  of  Reakirt's  astonishing  hypothetical  genera,  estab- 
lished upon  supposititious  forms  of  swallow-tails,  with  "  ▼ermiform'' 
larvas,  yet  to  be  discovered  I 

819.  Pavonia.* 
1823.     God.,  Encycl.  m^th.  Suppl.  807 :  Actorion,  Aorsa,  Aatome- 
don,  Eurylochus,  Ilioneus,  Teucer,  Idomeneus,  Demos- 
thenes (Inachis),   Martia,   Taramela,   Batea   (Saronia), 
Syme  (Acadina),  Rusina,  Creusa  (Anaxandra),  Darius 
(Anaxerete),  Hercyna  (Anosia),  Darius,  CEthon,  Bere- 
cynthus,  Xanthus,  Cassiope  (Caryatis),  cassias. 
The  name  has  since  been  used  by  several  authors,  but  is  preoccupied 
in  Polyps  (Lam.  1816),  as  well  as  in  Lepidoptera  (Iliibn.  1816). 

820.  Pedaliodes. 
1867.     Butl.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  [3]  xx.  267 :  Poesia,  Proema, 
Pisonia  (Pisonia,  dejecta),  Perperna,  Phanias,  Panels, 
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Polusca,  Pausia^  Piletha,  Prytanis,  Phoenissa,  Physcoa, 
Porina,   Peucestas,   Pallantis,    Pylas,   Plotina,   Parepa 
Phila,  Phaea,  Peruda,  Panjasis,  Napaea.     Poesia  speci- 
fied as  type. 
Subsequently  used  by  Butler  and  Kirby. 

821.  Peleus.*  ' 
1882-83.     SwaiDS.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  75 :   DaD  (Eacus),  Gentius,  Peleu$. 
Peleus  specified  as  type. 
The  name  is  founded  on  that  of  one  of  the  species  upon  which  the 
genus  is  founded,  and  therefore  falls.    It  is  also  preoccupied  through 
Pelias  (Merr.,  Rept  1820).    See  Entheus  and  Phareas. 

822.  Pelia.* 

1848.  Doubl.,  Gren.  Ditim.  Lep.,  pi.  80 :  Lamis.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

1849.  lb.,  ib.  229 :  the  same. 

Subsequently  used  bj  Felder,  but  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Crui- 
tacea  (BeLl»  1835).    See  Peria. 

823.  Pelion.* 
1858.     Kirb.,  List  Brit  Hhop. :   Thaumas  (liuea).     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
The  name  is  preoccupied ;  see  the  preceding.    See  also  Adopaea. 

824.  Pellicia. 
1870.     Plotz    in    Herr.-SchaeflT.,    Correspondenzbl.    Zool.-mln.   Ver, 
Regensb.  xxiv.  159 :  Macareus,  Macarius,  cbloracephala 
(chlorocephala),    dimidiatns   (dimidiata),    and  several 
MS.  species. 
Dimidiatus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

825.  Penetes. 

1849.  [Boisd.  in]   Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  58:    Pamphanis. 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1851.     Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  347:  the  same. 
So  used  by  Herrich-Schaefier  and  Kirby. 

826.  Penthema. 
1848.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dinrn.  Lep.,  pi.  39 :  Lisarda.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  281 :  the  same. 

Subsequently  used  by  Felder  and  Kirby.    The  name  is  unpleasantly 
near  to  Penthimia  (Germ.,  Uemipt.  1821). 
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827.  Pentila. 

1847.  [Boisd.  in]  Doubly  List  Br.  Mas.  57 :  nndnlarifl,  and  an  un- 
named species;^  but  undolaris  was  undescribed  until 
1866,  by  Hewitson. 

1851  ?    Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep^  pi.  76 :  Zymna. 

1852.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  503:  undularis  [still 
inedited],  Abraxas,  Acra^a,  and,  with  a  query,  Evander. 

Abraxas  and  Acrsea  are  figured  (pi.  77),  but  as  species  of  Liptena, 
which  Westwood  at  tlie  time  of  the  publication  of  the  plates  considered 
synonymous  with  Pentila.    Zymna  is  placed  in  Miletus. 

1866.  Hewifs.,  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  119:  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  has  kindly 
given  me  the  following  abstract  of  Hewitson's  remarks, 
to  which  1  have  no  personal  access :  — 

"Westwood  in  error  used  Liptena  on  pi.  77  (Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.),  and 
then  adopted  the  name  Pentila,  applied  by  Boisduval  to  a  part  only, 
not  knowing  that  Tingra  was  synonymous.  Tingra  was  earlier,  but 
uncharacterized,  so  Pentila  must  stand.  Westwood's  first  species, 
undularis,  was  Boisduval's  type  of  Pentila ;  but,  as  Westwood's  dissec- 
tions were  made  from  tropicalis,t  it  should  stand  as  Westwood's  type. 
Pentila  includes  tropicalis  and  Peucetia." 

1868.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  13:  uses  it  in  the  manner  indicated 

by  Hewitson. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  335  :  the  same. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  generic  name,  when  first  pro- 
posed, was  founded  upon  undescribed  species,  and  the  characters  of  the 
genus  were  also  withheld.  It  was  first  recognizable  when  Westwood 
figured  a  species,  Zymna,  under  that  name ;  but  shortly  afterward,  and 
before  any  further  use  of  the  generic  name,  he  confessed  himself  in 
error  in  supposing  this  to  belong  to  Doisduval's  genus.  The  latter  he 
now  characterized  (probably  from  an  examination  of  the  first  three 
species  on  Iiis  list),  and  placed  therein  the  species  first  referred  to  it 
by  Boisduval  (though  still  unpublished),  together  with  others,  one  of 
them  doubtless  the  unnamed  species  referred  to  the  genus  by  Double- 
day.  Still  later,  in  1860,  Hewitson  described  undularis;  and  since, 
according  to  Kirby,  it  is  congeneric  with  Acrea,  it  may  most  properly 
be  considered  the  type  of  this  genus,  which  should  date  from  1852. 
See  Liptena  and  Tingra. 

828.  Peplia. 

1816.    Htibn.,  Yerz.  20:  Lamis,  oarioflD,  Pelops  (Pelope),  Lysimon 

♦  Probably  Abraxas  or  Acraea. 

t  This  cannot  be  true,  for  Westwood  remarks  of  tropicalis :  "  An  insect 
which  1  hare  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,"  L  c.  604. 
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(Lisimaena),     Molpe,     Cachnus    (DamaeDa),    Menalcos 
(Meoalcis),  Mantus  (Mante),  Hebrus  (Pelidna),  Aristus 
(Ariate). 
The  group  is  STnonTmout  with  Desmozona  and  Heliochlaena,  which 

fall  before  it.    Caricae  may  be  taken  as  the  type.     See  also  Njm- 

phidium. 

829.  Pepliphorus. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  71 :  Euchylas,  Cyanea  (Cyauus). 
Cyanea  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

830.  Pereute. 
1367.     Herr.-Schaeffl,  Prodr.  ii.  11:   CaUinice,  Charops  (marina), 
Autodyca  (Autodyce),  Teltbusa,  Leacodrosime  (Leuoo- 
drosyne). 

1870.  Batl.,  Cist.  Ent  i.  34,  40 :  specifies  Callinice  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  428 :  follows  Herricb-ScbaeflTer,  bat  indudes 

io  it  the  genus  Leodonta. 

831.  Peria. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  205:  Lamis.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type. 
Proposed  to  supplant  Pella,  of  which  Lamis  was  the  type. 

832.  Perichares. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  60:  Corydon,  Trinitad,  marmorata,  Sanda- 

rac.     Corydon  is  specified  as  type. 

833.  Peridromia.* 

1836.  Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  7  C:   Arethtiscu      Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

Used  similarly  by  Doubleday,  Felder,  and  Herrich-Schaefier.  The 
name  is  preoccupied  through  Peridroma  (Hiibn.,  Lep.  1816),  which  has 
the  same  derivation.    See  Ageronia. 

834.  Periplacis. 

1837.  Gey.  in  Hiibn.,  Zutr.  y.  32 :   Olauooma.    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

835.  Peripltsia. 
1871.     Gerst.,  Arch,  fl  Nat  xxxvii.  i.  358 :  Leda.     Sole  spedes,  and 
therefore  type. 

1873.  lb.,  Faun.  Sans.  370 :  the  same. 
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836.  Perisama. 
1849.    Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  240:  Bonplandii,  Lebasii,  D'Or- 
bignyl     (D'Orbignii),     Euriclea,    Humboldtii,    Oppelii, 
Philinas  ?  and  a  MS.  species. 
1861.    Feld./Neues  Lep.  20:  no  species  are  cited. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.    Cat   208 :  follows    Doubleday  and  adds  other 
species. 
Bonplandii  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

837.  Perophthalma. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  455 :  tenera.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

838.  Perrhtbris. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  91 :  Pyrrha  (Eueidias),  Medusa  (Epimedusa). 

1867.  llerr.-SohaeflT.,  Prodr.  ii.  10 :  employs  it  for  a  large  number  of 

species,  including  Pyrrha,  but  not  Medusa.    Pyrrha  is 
therefore  the  type. 
1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  478:  follows  Herrich-Schaeffer. 

839.  Petavia.* 

1828.  Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  59,  ex  pi.  pi.  2:  Petavitis 

(Sakuni). 
This  name  falls,  because  derived  from  the  species  on  which  the  genus 
is  grounded.    MoreoTer,  we  have  notliing  to  do  with  it  here,  as  it  is  not 
a  butterfly. 

840.  Petreus.* 

1832-33.  Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  110:  Feleus  (Thetys).  Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
The  plate  consists  solely  of  the  earlier  stages  of  a  butterfly,  belong- 
ing  to  the  Tribuni.  The  characters  of  the  group  are  drawn  up  partly 
from  the  perfect  insect  (represented  on  pi.  59,  and  referred  to  Marius, 
while  here  to  the  subgenus  Fetreus,  —  a  nymphalideous  insect)  and  half 
from  the  caterpillar,  belonging,  as  stated,  to  a  totally  different  group ! 
The  name  therefore  must  be  dropped  altogether.  MoreoYer,  Petreus  is 
one  of  the  synony mes  of  Peleus.    See  also  Athena. 

841.  Pn^DRA.* 

1829.  Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  123:    netiji  (terricola, 

insularis).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1868.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  19 :  employs  it  for  a  large  number 

of  species,  including  Thetys. 
The  name  is  taken  from  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  species  upon 
which  the  genus  is  grounded,  and  therefore  it  must  be  dropped.    See 
Curetis,  Anops,  and  Candalides. 
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842.  PHiEDTMA. 

1861.    Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  81 :  Heliodora^  Sankanu 
Heliodora  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

843.  Phalanta.* 

1829.     Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  expl.  pi.  7:  Phalanta. 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
As  the  name  is  founded  upon  tliat  of  the  only  species,  it  falls.    See 
Atella. 

844.  Phankssa.* 

1837.     Sodofi&k.,  Ball.  Mosc.  x.  80:  proposed  as  a  more  correct  spell- 
ing for  Vanessa. 

845.  Phanus. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  114:  vitreus.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
Subsequently  thus  used  by  Butler  and  Herrich-Schaeffer. 

846.  Phaueas.* 
1852.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  515:  Eumelus,  Dumerilii,  Talans, 
Busiris,    Peleus,    Gentius,    Procas,    Pertinax,   Cccleste, 
Loxus,  Tertullianus,  Julettus.    Grentius  and  Peleus  speci- 
fied as  typical. 
1869.     Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  283:   employs  it  for  six  species,  in- 
cluding Gentius. 
Peleus  being  already  type  of  Entheus,  and  Gentius  being  strictly 
congeneric,  this  name  must  give  place  to  Entheus.    See  also  Peleus. 

847.  PoASis. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.   73:    There    (Salmoneus),    ThysW    (Palmua, 

Nais). 
1869.     Bull.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  176:  employs  it  foif  Thero  (Rumina), 
which  thereby  becomes  type. 

848.  Pdeles. 

1858.     Boisd.  in  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Exot.  Schmett.  77 :    Helicoiiidea. 
Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Bates  and  Kirby. 

849.  Phemiades. 
1816.     IlUbn.,  Verz.  112 :    Ephesus,  Edipus    (Edippus),  Epictetus, 
Fhineos,  Augias. 

Phineus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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850.  Philjcthsia. 

1820.    Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enuin.  Ins.  77:  L  Hippona;  H.  Dido,  Phas- 
rasa,  Julia. 
Dido  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

851.  Philocala. 

1820.  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79 :  Feronia,  Amphinome,  Orithya,  Geno- 
yeva,  CEnone,  cardui,  Huntera,  Atalanta  (Atalantha), 
Levana  (Prorsa,  Levana),  Poly  nice,  Ilithya. 

Felder  (Neues  Lep.  17)  divides  Ageronia  into  four  sections,  the 
second  of  whicli,  unnamed,  contains  only  Amphinome.  Tliis  may  b« 
taken  as  the  type  of  Philocala. 

852.  Philognoma.* 
1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Donbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  112:  Decius,  Yaranes. 
1850.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  310:  Decius,  Yaranes, 
Laodice,  lichas.    The  latter  is  figured. 
The  name  falls  before  Palla. 

853.  Philonoma.* 
1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78 :  proposes,  without  reason,  to  employ 
this  name  for  Neptis.    Of  course  it  falls. 

854.  Philoodcs. 

1840.  Ramb.,  Faune  Ent  Andal.  ii.  308:  IfostrodamiU  (Nostra- 
damus, Lefebvrei).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type* 

855.  Phlebodes. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Yerz.  107 :  Fertiiiax,  Saturnus. 

1870.    Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  93 :  Pertinax  is  specified  as  the 
typ^. 

856.  Phlogris.* 

1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot.  Schmett.  ii. :  Melpomene.    Sole  species,  and 
.    therefore  type. 
The  name  falls  before  Sunias  (q.  ▼.). 

857.  PnociDES. 

1816.     HUbn.,   Yerz.   103:    Falemon    (cruentus),    Alardus,    Lisias 

(Lisiades). 

Lisias  does  not  belong  to  the  family  in  which  this  was  placed  by 

Hiibner,  and  therefore  cannot  4)e  taken  as  the  type,  Alardus  belongs 

to  Telegonus,  and  therefore  Falemon  must  be  taken  as  the  type.    See 

Dyscnius. 
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858.  Ph<ebis. 
1816.    HQbn.,  Verz.  98 :   Philea  (Melanippe),  Crocale  (Jugurtha), 

Arganta  (Cjpris),  Eubule  (Eubule,  Drya). 
1873.    Batl.,  Lep.  Exot.  L  155 :  designates  Argante  (Cjpris)  as  the 
type. 

859.  Pholisora. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Sjst.  Rev.  51 :  Catolliu,  Hajhurstii,  Azteca.    Catallas 
specified  as  type. 

860.  Phobcis.* 

1816.    HUbn.,Verz.  62:  Scaea,  Stygne  (Epistygne),  Gorge. 

The  name  falls  before  Erebia.     See  also  Gorgo,  Marica»  Syngea» 
Epigea,  and  Oreina. 

861.  Phrissura. 

1870.     Butl.,  Cist  Ent  L  87,  49:   Cynis.     Sole  species  and  desig- 
nated type.     [See,  however,  additional  note,  p.  293.] 
862.  Phrtne.* 
1843.    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Schmett  Eur.  i.  90:  Phryne  (Tlrcis).    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  it  taken  from  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  species  upon 
which  the  genus  was  founded,  and  therefore  falls.    It  may  also  be  pre- 
occupied in  Reptiles  (Fitz.  1S48).    See  Triphysa. 

863.  Phulia. 
1867.    Herr.-ScbaeE,  Prodr.  ii.  17 :  Nymphnla.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

864.  Phtcanassa. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  56 :  Viator.     Sole  species  and  designated 

type. 

865.  Phtciodes. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  29 :  Tharos  (Cocyta),  Liriope. 
1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  181 :  employs  it  for  these  and  many 

others. 
1850.    Steph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  259 :  uses  it  for  Tharos  only,  which 

thereby  becomes  type. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  25 :  specifies  Tharos  (Cocyta)  as  type. 

866.  Phtllophasis.* 
1841.    Blanch.,  Hist  Ins.  iii.  447 :  Galanthis  (Galanthus),  Varanea 
(Veranes).  • 

This  name  falls  before  Palla  and  Siderone. 
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867.  Phtscjeneura. 
1857.    Wallengr.,  Ehop.  Caffr.  32 :  Panda.    Sole  spedes,  and  there- 
fore type. 

868.  Phytala. 
1847.    [Boisd.  in]  Doubl,  List  Br.  Mas.  20:  Elais.     Sole  spedes, 

but  UD  published,  and  the  genus  uncharacterized. 
1852.    Boisd.  in  Westw.,  Gten.  Dium.  Lep.  471 ;  Ehus.    The  species 
figured. 
It  is  therefore  type,  and  the  genus  shoald  bear  date  1852. 

869.   PlCANOPTERTX. 

1857.  Wallengr.,  Ehop  Caffr.  7:   I.  Severioa,  Gidica  (Donbledayi), 

Mesentina,  Gidica  (Westwoodi) ;   II.  Eiiphia,  Charina 
(Simana,  alba). 

1858.  lb.,  K.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Forh.  xv.  75  :   I.  Severina;  II.  Eri- 

phia,  Ada. 
The  first  section  being  synonymous  with  Belenois,  Eriphia  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.    See  Herpaenia. 

870.  PlERELLA. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diuru.  Lep.  865 :  Kereis,  Rhea  (Dindymene), 
Lena,  Astyoche  (Larymna),  Dracontis  (Lena,  Dracontis). 

1864.     Herr.-SchaefiT.,  Prodr.  i.  55 :  the  same  and  others. 

1868.  Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  195;  Cat.  Sat.  108:  specifies 
Nereis  as  type. 

871.   PlERIS. 

1801.  Schrank,  Fauna  Boica,  ii.  i.  152,  160:  L  Apollo;  IL  Polyx- 
ena,  Machaon,  Podalirius ;  III.  crataegi,  brassicss,  rapsB, 
napi,  sinapis,  Daplidice,  cardamines ;  lY.  rhamni,  Palasno, 
Hyale. 

1805.  Latr.,  Bonn.  Buff.  xiv.  Ill :  restricts  it  to  the  third  and  fourth 
groups,  specifying,  of  Schrank's  species,  rhamni,  Hyale, 
crataegi,  brussicae,  napi,  Daplidice,  sinapis,  cardamines. 

1809.  lb..  Gen.  Crust  et  Ins.  iv.  203 :  restricts  it  still  further  to 

Schrank's  third  section,  and  divides  it  thus :  I.  a,  cratcegi, 
brassiere,  Daplidice, cardamines,  etc.;  h,  sinapis ;  II.  Crisia. 

1810.  lb.,  Consid.  440 :  specifies  brassicae  as  type ;  but  that  is  already 

type  of  Maftcipium  (q.v.). 
1815.    Oken,  I^ehrb.  i.  727 :  employs  it  for  the  swallow-tails. 
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1816.     Lam.,  Hist  Nat  An.  sans  Vert  iv.  30:  brassicie  and  others^ 

including  raps. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  53 :  employs  it  for  species  of  another  family. 
1827.     Steph.,  III.  Brit  Ent  Haust  L  25 :  restricU  it  to  crataegi,  but 

improperly.     See  Aporia. 
1831.     Curtis,  Brit  Ent,  pi.  360 :  also  specifies  cratiegi  as  type. 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii,  69 :  designates  Belisama  as  type;  but 

it  is  not  even  one  of  Schrank*s  species. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec.  gen.  434:  employs  it  for  all  of  Schrank's  third 

group,  excepting  sinapis  and  cardamines,  and  this  has 

been  its  general  use  ever  since. 

Since  all  of  tlie  other  species  given  by  Schrank  roust  be  taken  as  types 
of  other  genera  (see  Aporia,  Mancipium,  Pontia,  Euchloe.and  Leptidia), 
npse  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  as  it  is  yirtually  included  in  the  group 
by  Latreille  in  1809.    This,  too,  would  best  accord  with  modem  usage. 

1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  also  specifies  crataegi  as  type. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  37,  49 :  considers  Demophile  (Amathonte) 

as  type.  This,  he  says,  is  the  type  of  Boisduvurs  Pieris 
[it  was  simply  his  first  species] ;. Apollo,  that  of  8chrank*s ; 
Leucippe,  that  of  Latreille  and  Godart;  he  adopts  Demo- 
phile, because  "  we  ought  to  have  a  genus  Pieris  in  the 
PittrinsB."  But  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Schrank. 
1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  41 :  specifies  brassicae  as  type,  erroneously. 
See  Mancipium,  Ganoris,  and  Catophaga. 

872.  PiERiTES*  (fossil). 
1849.     Herr,  Insektenf.  Oenmg.  ii.  182:  Freyeri.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Falls  before  Synchloe,  with  which  it  is  synonymous.    In  1840  a 
group  of  butterflies  was  named  Pi^rites  by  Blanehard  and  Brull<5;  but 
it  would  hardly  affect  this,  for  the  name  is  not  Latin,  but  a  Gallicized 
form  of  Latin. 

873.  PiNDlS. 

1869.     Feld.,  Verhandl.  Zool.-bot  Gesellsch.  Wien.  xix.  475 :  squa- 
mistriga.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  108:  the  same. 

874.  PisoLA. 

1865.    Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  785 :  Zennara.     Sole  spedea, 

and  therefore  type. 
1871.     Ku*b.,  Syn.  Cat  583 :  the  same. 
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875.  PiTHECOPS. 

1828.  Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  G6 :  Hylaz.  Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 

1847.  DoubL,  List  Br.  Mas.  />7 :  the  same. 

1850.     Steph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  18:  employs  it  for  Argiolus. 

876.  Planbha. 

1848.  DoabL,  Gen.  Dinm.  Lep.  140:  I.  Lyooa,  Gea  (Jodutta,  Car- 

mentis)  i  II.  Gea,  Euryta  (Euryta,  Umbra). 
Ljcoa  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

877.  Plastingia. 

1870.  Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  95 :  flavescens,  tessellata,  Calli- 

neura,  extrusa.     Flavescens  specified  as  type. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  619  :  the  same  and  others. 

878.  Plebeius.* 

1871*  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  App.  653 :  proposes  to  use  this  in  the  place 
of  Cupido  (in  which  he  places  most  of  the  blues),  as  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  Linn^  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  species  are  included  in  it 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist  Ent  i.  60 :  says,  wrongly,  that  Linne  used  this 

name  in  a  generic  sense,  and  that  Cuvier,  in  1799,  fixed 
its  type  as  Argus.     See  Introductory  Remarks. 

879.  Plesioneura.* 
1862.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  vi.  29 :  curvifascia.     Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  620:  employs  it  for  this  and  others. 

The  name  it  preoccupied  in  Diptera  (Macq.  1855).    See  CeUenor- 
rhinus. 

880.   POANES. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  55:  Hassasoit     Sole  species  and  desig- 

nated type. 

881.   PODALIRIUS.* 

1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  105:  Antiphates  (Pompilius),  Poda- 
Untis  (Europaeus).     Podalirius  specified  as  type. 
The  name  being  founded  upon  that  of  one  of  its  species,  it  falls.    It 
is  also  preoccupied  in  Hymenoptera  (Latr.  1802).    See  Iphiclides. 

882.   POLITES. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  57 :  Feokins,  SabuletL  Peckius  specified 
as  type. 
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888.  POLTCHROA. 
1820.    Billb.,  Enom.  Ins.  78 :  Obrinus,  Ancseus. 
Obrinus  may  be  taken  as  tlie  type. 

884.   POLYCTMA.* 

1862.  Scott  in  Feld.,  Verb.  Zool.-bot  Gesellsch.  Wien.  xii.  490: 
Felder  says  tbat  Scott  [in  litt.  ?]  proposes  tbis  for  tbe 
species,  wbich  Felder  there  places  in  Holocbila.  Felder 
does  not  adopt  the  name,  because  it  is  not  appropriate  for 
most  of  the  species.     See  also  Erina. 

885.   POLTDORUS.* 

1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  101 :  Aristolochi®  (Thoas),  Polj- 
dorus,  Polytes  (Polystes,  Romulns).     The  last  two  speci- 
fied as  types. 
As  the  name  is  founded  upon  tbat  of  one  of  the  species  included 
in  it,  it  falls.    Moreover,  it  is  preoccupied  through  Polydora  (Bose, 
Worms,  1802).    See  Pacblioptera. 

886.   POLTGONIA. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  36:  Egea   (triangulum,  i.  album),  c  aureum, 

Progne,  o.  albnm. 
1858.     Kirb.,  List  Brit.  Rhop.:  employs  it  for  c.  album  only,  which 

therefore  becomes  type. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  9 :  specifies  c.  aureum  as  type,  but  incorrectly. 
See  Grapta  and  Comma. 

887.  POLTOONUS.* 
1822-26.    Httbn^  Ezot  Schmett.  ii.:  Amyntas  (lividus).    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
The  name  is  preoccupied  through  Polygona  (Schnm.,  Moll.  1817), 
and  is  very  close  to  HUbner's  own  Polygonia.    See  Acolastus. 

888.   POLTOMMATUa. 

1805.  Latr.,  Sonn.  Buff.  xiv.  116:  betulae,  quercus,  pruni,  Bodticns, 
rubi,  Argus,  Thetis  (Adonis),  Endymion  (Meleager), 
Corydon,  Arion,  Areas  (Erebus),  Cyllarus,  Semiargus 
(Acis),  Argiolus,  Alsus,  Dorilas  (Myopa),  Phlaeas,  vir- 
gaurese.     Corydon  alone  is  figured. 

1807.     lb.,  6en.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iv.  206 :  divides  the  group  into  seo- 
tions,  specifying  a  few,  as  follows :  I.  a,  betulsB,  quercus, 
and  others  not  in  previous  list;  b,  Boeticus,  Endymion 
(Melctigcr),  rubi,  PhlsBas,  virgaureae;  II.  Argus,  Cory-, 
don,  Alsus. 
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1810.    lb.,  CoQsid.  440 :  specifies  betube,  quercus,  Boeticus,  and  Argas 

as  types. 
1817.    lb.  in  Cuv.,  R^gne  An.  iii.  553:  specifies  only  Alexis  (not 

given  in  the  original  list),  as  a  species  found  in  the 

environs  of  Paris,  but  refers  to  previous  works  for  the 
"N  species. 

1823.     God.,  Encycl.  m^th.  595  :  employs  it  for  all  Ephori,  including 

all  the  above  species. 
1823.     lb.,  Tab.  Meth.  4G :  does  the  same. 
1828.     Horsf ,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  67 :  restricts  the  name  to 

the  blues,  but  only  uses  it  for  new  species. 

1828.  Steph.,  111.  BriU  EnU  Haust  83:  uses  it  for  Argiolus  and 

many  others,  all  blues,  including  Argus. 

1829.  Boisd.,  Index,  10:  follows  Godart. 

1830.  Meig.,  Eur.  Schmett.  ii.  1 :  employs  it  for  the  same,  excluding 

the  hair-streaks. 
1832.     Benn.,  Consp.   17:   uses  it  for  the  blues  only,  specifying,  of 

those  given  by  Latreille  in  the  first  instance,  Argus,  Thetis 

(Adonis),  Corydon,  Arion,  Semiargus  (Acis),  Argiolus, 

Alsus,  and  Dorylas. 
1832-33.    Swains.,  Zool.  Bl.  ii.  133:  uses  it  for  Cassias,  one  of  the 

blues. 
1832-33.     Boisd.,  Icones,  43 :  employs  it  for  the  coppers  only. 
18^2.     Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Diurn.  Suppl.  391 :  the  same. 
1833-34.     Boisd.-LeC,  L<5p.  Araer.  Sept  122:  the  same. 

1839.  Ramb.,  Faune  Ent  Audal.  264:  places  the  blues  here  again. 

1840.  Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88 :  specifies  Arion  as  type. 

1847.     Doubl.,  List   Br.   Mus.  53:   follows   Boisduval,  as  do  most 

subsequent  authors. 
1870.     Kirb.,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  x.  500 :  thinks  that  Corydon 

should  be  taken  as  the  type,  because  figured  in  the  first 

instance  by  Latreille. 

Latrcille's  own  action  necessitates  its  restriction  to  tho  blues ;  but 
Corydon  cannot  be  taken  as  the  type,  since  it  belongs  to  Kusticus, 
e8tabU;»hed  in  1810.  Nor  can  Argus  for  the  same  reason.  The  only 
other  type  of  blues  mentioned  by  him  in  1810  is  BoDticus,  for  which 
Polyommatus  must  be  retained.    See  also  Lycena. 

889.   POLYSTICHTIS. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  18 :  Fatima  (Cerca),  Zeang^r  (Zeangira),  Man- 
dana  (Mandane),  Lucinda. 
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1872.  Scudd.,  Sjst.  Rev.  28 :  specifies  Caeneus  as  type. 

Rrroneousljr,  throu^  Hiibner's  confounding  of  that  speuies  with  the 
Fatima  of  Cramer.  Hiibner's  first  species  (No.  109)  must  be  referred 
primarily  to  Cramer's  Fatlmn,  because  lie  appends  a  mark  of  excla* 
mation  or  approval,  after  the  reference  to  his  figs.  A.  B.^and  of  interro- 
gation or  doubt  to  his  C  D.,  showing  that  Cramer's  A.  D.  (Fatima) 
was  in  Hiibner's  mind,  unquestionably,  the  species  referred  to  by  his 
No.  109. 

1873.  Grote,  Caa.  Eot.  v.  144:  corrects  the  identification  of  Scudder, 

and  suggests  that  Fatima  should  be  taken  as  the  type. 
This,  however,  became  in  1818  the  type  of  Emesis ;  so,  too,  Luoinda 
was  placed,  by  another  name,  under  Aphacitis,  and  must  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  that  genus.  Mandana  belongs  to  Emesis,  and  consequently 
Zeanger  must  be  taken  as  the  type,  and  Polystichtis  may  replace 
Lemonias  auct.  nee  Hubn.  (Tent.).    See  Calospila. 

890.   POLTURA. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79 :  Jason  (Jasius),  Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhos  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

891.   PONTIA. 

1807.    Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  283 :  crataegi,  rapas,  Daplidioe,  Elathea, 
bella. 

1815.  Leach,  Edinb.  Encycl.  716:  cratsegi,  brassier,  rapae,  napi,  car- 

damines,  Daplidice,  sinapis. 

1816.  Ochs.,   Schmett.  Eur.  iv.  30 :   employs  it  for  cratsegi,  rapae, 

Daplidice,  and  others. 
1816.     Hubn.,  Yerz.  92  :  uses  it  for  Hyparete,  Eucharia,  and  Hierte 

of  the  same  family. 
1824.     Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  48 :  designates  Daplidice  as  type,  which 

must  stand,  although  seldom  used  since  in  this  manner. 
1827.     Steph.,  111.  Brit.  Ent.  Haust.  i.  14 :  uses  it  for  rapae;  and  others 

not  in   Fabricius's  list,  placing  crateegi  and  Daplidice 

elsewhere ;  thus  indicating  rapas  as  the  type. 
1829.    Hor8£,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  138,  142:  divides  it  into 

several  named  groups,  and  places  in  Pontia  proper  a 

number  of  species  distantly  allied  to  those  of  Fabricius. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  gen.  430 :  restricts  it  to  several  species  of  whites 

not  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 
1840.    Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  speciBes  brassicae  as  the  type. 
1844.     Dottbl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  24  :  follows  BoisduvaL 
1847.    lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  40 :  does  the  same. 
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1867.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ii.  8 :  the  same. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist.  Eat.  i.  38,  50:  designates  cratsegi  as  the  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  489:  follows  Bobduval. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent  i.  66:  designates  Xiphia  (Nina)  ap  type, 

through  Boisduval  in  1836. 
See  GanoriB,  Mancipium,  and  Synchloe. 

892.  PORITIA  • 

1865.    Moore,  Froc.  Zodl.  Soc.  Lond.  775 :  HewiUonu    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  409 :  the  same. 

The   name  \b,  correctly  speaking,  preoccupied,  through    Poritet 
(Lam.,  PoL  1816). 

893.  POTAMIS. 

1806.     Httbn.,  Tent  1 :  Iris.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
This  name,  nerer  since  osed,  must  be  restored.    See  Apatura. 

894.   POTANTHUS. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  54:  Omaha,  Califomica.    Omaha  specified 

as  type. 

895.  Precis. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  33:  Octavia,  Dryope. 

1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  209 :  employs  it  for  Octavia  and 
others,  to  the  exclusion  of  Dryope ;  and  the  former  there- 
fore becomes  the  type. 
Jt  has  since  been  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Felder,  Butler,  and 
Klrby. 

896.  Prenes. 

1872.    Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  60:  Fanoqum,  Ocola,  Hecebolas,  sylvi- 
cola.     Panoquin  specified  as  t3rpe. 

897.  Prepona. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  3  B. :  Laertes  (Demodice).  Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Since  used  in  same  sense  by  Doubleday,  Westwood,  Felder,  and 
Eirby. 

898.  Priamidbs. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  87 :   Torquatus  (Caudius),  Pompeiiis  (Hippo- 
nous,   Capys),  Echelus  (Echemon),   Euristeus,   Jt^eas 
(Mardus),  Sesostris  (Tullus),  Anchises  (Anchises,  Bris«, 
sonius,  Pompejus),  Hippason  (Amosis,  Hippason). 
Pompeius  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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899.  Princeps. 
1806.     HUbn.,  Tent  1 :  Hachaon.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
See  Amaryssus,  Fapilio. 

900.  Pbioneris. 
1867.     Wall.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  [3]  iv.  383 :  Thestylis  (Thes- 
tylis,   Seta),   Sita,   Clemanthe   (Clemanthe,   Berenice), 
VoUenhovii,  Cornelia,  Philonome,  Autothisbe. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  33 :  specifies  Thestylis  as  the  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  477 :  employs  it  for  all  of  Wallace's  species 

and  others. 

901.  Procris. 
1864.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  23 :  no  species  mentioned. 

In  his  list,  p.  66,  this  name  is  supplanted  by  Acca  Hiibn.  and 
Procris  and  Urdaneta  referred  to  it.  These  cannot  be  placed  in  Aoca 
(q.T.) ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus,  being  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  the 
species  upon  which  it  is  founded,  falls.  It  is  also  preoccupied  in  Lepi- 
doptera  (Fabr ,  1807). 

902.  Prometheus.* 
1822-26.    Httbn.,  Exot.  Schmett.  il :  Casmilus.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
It  is  not  a  butterfly. 

903.  Pronophila. 

1849.  Donbl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  60 :  Thelebe,  Irmina,  Phoronea. 

1850.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  66:  Tauropolis. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  357 :  the  same  with  others; 
1867.     Bntl.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  [3]  xx.  266 ;  Cat  Sat.  184 :  speci- 

fies  Thelebe  as  the  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  108:  uses  it  in  Butler's  sense. 

904.  Proteides. 
1816.     Htibn.,yerz.  105:  Idas  (Mercurius),  Zestos,  Exadeos,  Ly* 
cidas  (Lyciades),  Clonius,  Renaldus,  Assaricus,  Amphion. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  264:  employs  it  for  seven  sfiecies,  in- 

cluding Idas  and  Clonius  (Clonias). 

1870.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  yii.  93 :  specifies  Idas  (Mercurius)  as 

type. 

905.  Protesilaus.* 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  Bl.  ii.  93,  104:  Protenlaut  (Leilus),  Bel- 
lerophon  (Swainsonii).     Protesilaus  specified  as  type. 
The  name,  of  course,  falls,  fVom  being  founded  upon  one  of  the  species 
on  which  the  genus  is  established. 

TOL.  X.     (N.S.  II.)  17 
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906.  Prothoe. 
1822-26.    HUbn.,  Exot.  Schmett  ii.:  Franokii    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type.     See  CEnomaus. 
Used  in  same  sense  hy  Doubleday,  Felder,  and  Kirby. 
1850,     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  266:  employs  it  for  this  species 
only,  and  ^ves  Autooema  as  a  MS.  generic  synonyme  of 
Boisduval. 

907.  Protogoniomorpha. 
1857.    Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Cafir.  23:  AnacardiL     Sole  spedes,  and 

therefore  type. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  14:  Sabina,  Anacardii. 

Should  Anacardii  prove  congeneric  with  Augnstina  (as  giren  by 
Klrby),  this  name  will  fall  before  Salamis. 

908.  Protogonius.* 

1816.     Htibn.,  Yerz.   100 :    Hippona   (Fabius).      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  for  this  species  only,  by  Westwood,  Felder,  Butler,  and  Kirby ; 
but  the  name  falls  before  Consul.    See  also  Fabius  and  Helicodes. 

909.  PSALIDOPTERIS. 

1822.    HUbn.,  Zutr.  ii.  17:  Thucydides  (Nycha).    Sole  spedes,  and 

therefore  type. 
1837.     Gey.  in  lb.,  v.  26 :   Terambus  (Lytaea).     A  very  different 

insect.     See  Theope. 

• 

910.    PSELNA.* 

1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  77 :  proposes,  without  reason,  to  use  this 
name  for  Haetera  (q.  v.). 

911.   PsEUDACRfiA. 

1850.     We^tw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  281 :  Hirce,  Euryta,  Boisduvalii. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  229 :  employs  it  for  Hirce,  Boisduvalii,  and 
others. 
Hirce  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Panopea. 

912.  PSEUDERGOLIS. 

1867.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  404:  Avesta.     Sole  spedes,  and  theie- 
fore  type. 

913.  PSEUDODIPSAS. 

1860.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  iv.  243 :  Eone.     Sole  spedes, 

and  therefore  type. 
1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  408 :  the  same  and  others. 
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914.  PSEUDOLTC^NA. 

1858.    Wallengr.,  K.  Vet.  Akad.  FSrh.  xv.  80:   Marsyas.     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type.     See  CEnomaas. 

915.  PSEUDONYMPHA.* 

1857.  Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  81 :  Hippioy  Cassius  (hyperbioides), 

Hyperbius,  Narycia. 

1858.  lb.,  K.  Vet  Akad.  Fdrh.  xv.  79 :  Hippia  only,  which  therefore 

becomes  type. 
1868.     Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iy.  194;    Cat.  Sat  93:   spedfies 
Hippia  as  the  type. 
Thia  name  must  &11  before  Melampias. 

916.  PSEUDOPHELES.* 

1867.     Bates,  Trans.  Ent  Soc  Lend.  [3]  v.  544 :    Sertcina.    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name  lallt  before  Esthemopsis,  as  pointed  out  by  Bates  himselfl 

917.  PSEUDOPONTIA.* 

1870  (Sept).     Plotz,  Stett  Ent  Zeit  xxxi.  848 :  paradoxa  (cala- 
barica).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1870.  Batl.,  Cist  Ent  i.  57 :  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a 

butterfly,  but  a  moth. 

1871.  Blirb.,  Syn.  Cat  438 :  employs  it  for  the  same. 

The  name  falls  before  Gonophlebia.    See  also  Globiceps. 

918.  Pterontmia. 

1872.  Butl.-Dmce,  Cist  Ent  i.  96:  Aletta,  Olyrilla,  Notilla,  fulvi- 

margo.     Aetta  specified  as  type. 

919.  Pterourus.* 

1777.     Scop.,  Introd.  433 :  Paris  and  a  great  nnmber  of  others  destitute 
of  the  slightest  distinguishing  bond  of  union  of  any  value. 
They  are  mostly  butterflies  whose  hind  wings  are  prolonged  into  a 
tail.    They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
•ay  on  what  ground.    The  second  section  contains  tlie  following,  among 
others:  Hector  [Papilionidesl,  Leilus  [Urania],  pruni  [Ephori],  Proteus 
[Urbicolae],  Butes  [Vestales]. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  43 :  specifies  Troilus  (one  of  the  Scopolian 
species)  as  type.     See  Eu|»hoeades. 
But  unreasonably  and  indefensibly,  as  the  name  must  &11  from  the 
incongruity  of  the  materials  of  which  the  genus  is  composed. 
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920.  Ptertgospidea, 

1857.  Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  53 :  Flesns  (Ophion),  Motozi,  Mokeed, 

Sabadius  (NottoaDa). 

1858.  lb.,  K.  Vet  Akad.  Forh.  xv.  83:  Flesns  (Ophion)  and  a  new 

speciesv     Flesus  therefore  becomes  type. 

921.  Pttchandra. 
1861.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monatschr.  v.  804 :  LorqniniL    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type,  as  stated  bj  Butler  and  used  by 
different  authors. 

922.  Pttohoptertx.* 
1857.     Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  17:  subfasciatus  (Bohemanni).     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
The  name,  however,  is  preoccupied  in  Diptera  (Leach,  1818),  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  Wallengren  subsequently  proposed 
Thespia  (q.  v.)  in  its  stead.    Tlie  name  falls  before  Teracolus. 

923.  Pycina. 

1849.  Boisd.  in  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  48 :  Zamba.    Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 

1850.  Boisd.  in  Westw.,  ib.  305 :  the  same. 

Subsequently  used  by  Felder  and  Kirby. 

924.  Pyrameis.* 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  33 :  Indica  (Calliroe),  AtdUmta. 

1849.  Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  202 :  employs  the  name  for  these 

and  others,  placing  them  in  two  sections,  both  of  HUbner's 
in  the  first 

1850.  Steph.,  Cat.  Brit  Lep.  11 :   uses  it  for  Atalanta  only,  which 

therefore  becomes  the  type. 
But  Atalanta  is  already  the  type  of  Vanessa,  and  both  species  are 
strictly  congeneric;   consequently  this  name  falls.    See  also  Ammi- 
ralis  and  Bassaris. 

925.  Pyrous.* 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  109  :  Siprichtm  (Syrichtus,  Oilus,  Orcus),  sidse, 

Tessellum,  Alveus  (cartliami),  Fritillum,  malvas  (Alveo- 

Iuh),  Sao  (Sertorius),  Vindex. 
1850.     Steph.,  Cut.  Brit  Lep.  21,  2G2 :  employs  it  for  malvse  (Alveo- 

lu!*),  Syrichtus  (Oileus),  and  alcese  (malvarum). 
1852.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  516:  uses  it  for  all  of  HUbner's 

species  and  for  others. 
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1858.     Eirb.,  List  Brit.  Rhop. :  follows  Stephens. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  280 :   employs  it  for  Syrichtus,  sidae, 

malvsB,  and  others. 

1870.  lb.,  Eat.  Monthl.  Mag.  yii.^94:  specifies  Syrichtus  as  type. 

The  name  falls  before  Hesperia,  all  the  species  being  strictly  con- 
generic with  malvsB,  the  type  of  that  genus.  See  also  Scelothrix  and 
Sjrichtus. 

926.  Pyristia. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent.  1.35,  44:  Froterpia.  Sole  species  and 
designated  type. 

927.  Pyronia. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  59 :  Tithonus  (Tithone),  Ida,  Narica. 
1850.     Stepb.,  Cat  Brit  Lepu  7 :  employs  it  for  Tithonus  only. 

In  this  he  is  followed  by  Ebrby  (List,  1858),  and  this  may  be  cod* 
sidered  the  type. 

928.  Ptrrhogtra. 

1816.     Hubn.,  Verz.  43  :  Tipha,  Neaerea. 

1844.     DoubL,  List  Br.  Mus.  88  [Pyrrhagyra] :  employs  it  for  Tipha 

only,  which  thereby  becomes  type. 
1850.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  252 :  employs  it  for  botji  of  HUb- 

ner's  species  and  others.     See  also  Corybas. 
Subsequently  employed  similarly  by  Felder  and  Kirby. 

929.  Pyrrhopyge. 

1816.  Httbn.,  Verz.  103:  Phidias  (Bixae),  hyperici,  Acastus  (Phi- 
dias), Amyclas,  Arinas. 

1852.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  508  [Pyrrhopyga]  :  employs  it  for 
fourteen  species,  including  all  but  the  last  of  IlUbner's, 
and  adding  others. 

1869.  Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  56  [Pyrrhopyga]  :  uses  it  for  a  still 
greater  number  of  species,  including  all  of  Hiibner's. 

1869.  Bud.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  267  [Pyrrhopyga]  :  refers  to  it  all  of 

Hiibner's  spedes  excepting  hyperici,  and  adds  others, 

1870.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  viL  58  [Pyrrhopyga]  :  places  here  all 

of  Hiibner*s  species  excepting  Arinas,  and  adds  several 
others. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  584 :  employs  it  for  all  of  Hiibner's  species 

and  others. 
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1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  46  [Pjrrhopyga] :  specifies  Phidias  (Bixie) 
as  type. 
Phidiaa,  howerer,  was  taken  in  1852  as  type  of  Pacbyrhopala. 
Hyperici  may  be  selected  as  the  typo  of  this  genus. 

930.  Pyrrhosticta. 
1872.     Batl.,  Cist  Ent.  i.  86:  Laetitia  ^<  and  allies."     Lsetitia  is  then 
the  type. 

931.  Ptthonides. 
1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.    Ill;    Jovianus,  Cerialis    (Cerhenis),  Lagia 

(Herennius). 
1827-37.     Gey.  in  Hiibn.,  Exot.  Schmett.  iii.  [Pithonides]  :  employs 
it  f6r  Cerialis  (Orcus)  and  Lagia  (Herennius). 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  285:    uses  it  for  Jovianus,  Cerialis 

(Cerealis),  and  another. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  97 :  specifies  Jovianas  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  626:  uses  it  for  all  these  species  and  others. 

Jovianus,  which  is  generically  distinct  from  Cerialis,  cannot  be  taken 
as  the  type,  because  left  out  of  the  group  by  Geyer.  Cerealis  may  be 
taken  as  the  only  one  used  by  all  authors. 

932.  Ragadia. 
1851.    Westw.,  G^n.  Dium.  Lep.  376:  Crisia.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type,  as  stated  and  employed  by  Butler. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  56:  Crisia,  Crisilda. 

933.  Rhaphicera. 

1867.  Butl.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  [3]  xix.  164:  Satricns,  Moorei. 

1868.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  196 ;  Cat  Sat  158 :  specifies  Sa- 

tricus  as  type. 

934.  Rhetus.* 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  LI.  ii.  33:  Butes  (Crameri),  Rhetus,  Peri- 
ander.    The  last  two  are  specified  as  types. 
Afterward  employed  by  Westwood  (Gen.  Dium.  Lep.),  but  the 
name  must  fall  because  based  on  that  of  one  of  the  species  upon  which 
it  was  established.    It  is  also  preoccupied  through  Rhetia  (Leach,  Crust. 
1818).    See  Diorina. 

935.  Rhinopalpa.* 

1860.  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  iv.  399 :  fulva.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 

1861.  lb.,  Neues  Lep.  49 :  Polynice,  fulva. 
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1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  191 :  the  same  and  others. 

Mr.  Kirby  suggests  to  mo  that  this  name  is  probably  hybrid  {fiia, 
palpus),  and  on  that  account  changed  by  Felder  himself  to  Eurhinia 
(q.v.),  just  as  he  changed  Teinopalpus  to  Teinoprosopus. 

936.  Rhodocera. 
1829.     Boisd.-LeC.,  70 :  Ma&rula,  rhamoi,  Clorinde,  Henippe  (Leach- 

iana). 
1832.     Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Diurn.  Suppl.  386:  uses  it  for  rhamnl 

and  Geopatra. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.  597:  employs  it  for  the  same  species  as 

Boisduval  and  LeConte,  and  tor  others. 
1840.     Ramb.,  Faune.Ent.  Andal.  iL  256:  employs  it  for  Cleopatra 

only. 
1844.     DoubL,  List  Br.  Mug.  37 :  follows  Boisduval's  practice  in  1836. 
1847.     lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  70:  suggests  that  it  be  used  for  the 
American  species  placed  in  that  work  under  Gonepterjx, 
namely,  Menippe  (Leachiana),  Clorinde,  and  Mserula  of 
Boisduval  and  LeConte*s  list,  and  a  few  others.     See 
also  Amynthia. 
1870.     But].,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  35 :  specifies  Menippe  (Leachiana)  as  type. 
It  cannot  be  taken  for  rhamni  and  allies,  as  Duponchel's  action 
would  require,  because  they  were  reserved  for  Colias  as  early  as  1810. 
We  may  therefore  follow  Doubleday  (1847),  through  Butler,  in  con- 
sidering Menippe  as  the  type. 

937.  Rhopalocampta. 
1857;    Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  47 :  Forestall  (Florestan),  Valmaran, 

Keithloa. 
1858.    lb.,  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  xv.  81:  employs  it  for  Forestan 

(Florestan)  only,  which  thereby  becomes  the  type. 

938.  RiODiNA. 

1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  430 :  Lysippus.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Thus  used,  for  this  species  only,  by  Bates  and  Kirby.    See  Erycina. 

939.  RiPHEUS.* 

1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool  Dl.  ii.  131:   Dasycephalus.     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type.  » 

The  name  will  fall  because  derived  ftom  a  species  of  Drury's 
(Kipheus),  with  which  this  b  directly  compared.  Moreover,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  fictitious  insect,  having  the  appearance  of  a  Uranian  to  which 
clubbed  antennas  have  been  artificially  attached. 
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940.  RODINIA.* 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.   Diurn.   Lep.  430:    Jurgensenii   (Jurgensenii, 
Montezuma),  Calphurnia  (Calpharuia),  Periander,  Au- 
lestes  (Aulestes,  Glaphyra),  Pandama,  Tedea,  MeliboBus, 
(Meliboeus,  Julia),  Inca. 
The  name  must  fall,  because  the  species  mentioned  belong  to  the 
earlier  genera  Ancyluris,  Diorina,  Zeonia,  and  Euerycina. 

941.   ROMALEOSOMA. 

1840.  Blanch.,  Hist.  Ins.  iii.  448 :  Eleus.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type. 

1841.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  99 :  Eleus  and  others. 

1850.    Westw.,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.  283  [Romal^eosoma] :  the  same  in 
three  sections. 

942.    RUSALKIA. 

1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  306:  Marathon,  Ctesiphon. 

1873.    lb.,  Zool.  Rec.  for  1 87 1 , 3  64 :  Marathon  given  as  type.  See  Oreas. 

943.  RusTicus. 

1806.    HUbn.,  Tent.  1 :  Argyrognomon  (Argus).    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
See  Lycaeides,  Scolitantides,  and  Polyommatus. 

944.  Sagaritis. 

1822-26.    HUbn.,  Exot.  Schmett  ii :  Orsis  (Orseis).     Sole  spedesy 
and  therefore  type.     See  Myscelia. 

945.  Sais. 
1816.     HUbn.,Verz.  10:  Rosalia,  Pyrrha  (Pamela). 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  6r.  Mus.  57 :  employs  it  for  Rosalia  and  some 

unnamed  species. 
1848.    lb..  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  131 :  uses  it  for  Rosalia  and  Cyrianassa. 
1862.     Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  527:  specifies  Rosalia  as  the  type. 

946.  Salacia.* 

1823.     HUbn.,  Zutr.  ii.  25 :  PhyUodoce.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
The  name,  Iwwever,  is  preoccupied  in  Polyps  (Lamx.  1816).    See 
Scada. 

947,  Salamis. 

f833.    Boisd.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  194:  Anguatina.    Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  84 :  employs  it  for  a  large  nimiber  of 

species,  not  including  Augustina. 
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1849.    lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  211 :  restricts  it  to  half  a  dozen  species, 

inclading  Augustina. 
1861.     Feld.,  Fam.  Nymph.  13 :  divides  it  into  two  sections,  bat  does 

not  specify  Augustina  in  either. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  192:  follows  Doubleday  (1849). 

See  Protogoniomorphs. 

948.  Salpinx. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.   17:   leucostiotos  (Nemertes).      Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

949.  Sarota. 

1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  424:  Dematria,  Chrysiu. 
Chrysos  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

950.  Sarromia.* 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.,  pi.  67 :  obsotetcu     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
This  name  falls  before  Lymanopoda,  proposed  at  the  same  time,  but 
subsequently  united  hy  their  author  under  the  latter  name  (q.  t.). 

951.  Satarupa. 
1865.    Moore,    Proc    Zool.    Soc   Lond.   780:    Oopala,    Sambara, 
Bhagava. 
Gopala  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

'952.  Sattrites*  (fossil). 

1872.  Scudd.,  Rev.  Mag.  ZooL  66:   Reynmi.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
There  is  a  name  Satyrites,  used  for  a  subfamily  group  of  butterflies 
by  BUnchard  and  BrulM,  in  1840;  and  therefore,  in  a  memoir  on  fossil 
butterflies  now  in  press,  1 4)ave  changed  this  name  to  Lethites. 

953.  Satyrus.* 
1810.     Latr.,  Consid.  440 :  Teucer,  Phidippos,  SophonB,  Piera,  6ra/a- 
theoy  Msera. 
These  are  all  given  as  types  only  by  Latreille ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
by  comparison  of  tlie  context  that  he  intended  to  embrace  within  it  all 
the  Oreades.    In  a  previous  work  (Sonnini's  Buffon),  he  has  placed  all 
of  the«e  under  his  division  Satyri  of  Nymphalis  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  the  list 
of  names  occurs  MsBra  (given  here  as  one  of  the  types  of  Satyrus), 
but  it  bears  there  the  name  of  Satyrus  (le  Satyre  of  old  authors).   The 
name,  then,  is  based  upon  a  synonyme  of  one  of  the  species  included  in 
the  group  (one  of  the  specified  types,  indeed),  and  must  therefore  be 
dropped.     Moreover,  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Mammals  (Tulp. 
1G92),  and,  through  Satyra,  in  Diptera  (Meig.  1808). 
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The  subsequent  history  of  the  name  is  as  follows :  — 
1819.     God.,  Encycl.  meth.  400  :  uses  it  for  all  the  Satyrids. 
1822-23.     Swains.,  Zool.  HI.  i.  iii.pl.  159:  specifies  "  Hyperanthus, 

Galathea,  Semele,  etc,"  as  types.     If  the  name  could 

stand,  Galathea  would  tlien  be  type.     See  Agapetes. 
1832.     Boisduval  (loc.  var.) :  most  of  the  European  Satyrids. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  388:  specifies  Semele  and  Fidia  as 

representative. 
1858.     Ramb..  Cat.  Lep.  Andal.  25 :  employs  it  for  Arethusa  and  other 

species  not  given  by  Latreille. 

1867,  Butl.,  Entom.   iii.  279 :   says   that  the   "  Satyrus  of  Godart 

cannot  be  used,  as  the  type  of  that  genus  was  Constantia 

of  Cramer,  —  a  species  previously  used  by  HUbner  as 

the  type  of  his  genus  Hipio." 

Here  are  three  errors,  two  of  them  based  on  the  untenable  theory 

that  an  author's  first  species  must  be  taken  as  his  type,  which  would 

be  an  ex  post  facto  rule  of  great  undesirabilitj,  and  having  no  proper 

authority. 

1868.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194;  Cat  Sat  59 :  specifies  Actaca 

as  type. 
1872.     Crotch,  Cist  Ent  i.  91 :  erroneously  refers  the  name  back  to 
Fabricius  [Satyri],  and  says  that  Latreille  (1805)  fixed 
Megaera  as  the  type. 

954.    SCADA. 

1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat  23:  Fhyllodooe,  Leptalinji,  Reckia,  Phile- 
mony  Ethica,  Theaphia,  Xanthina,  Zibia. 
As  this  name  is  proposed  to  supplant  SalacU  (q.T.),  Phjllodoce 
must  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Oleria. 

955.    SOALIDONEUBA. 

'l871.    Butl.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  250:  Eermina.    Sole  species 
and  designated  type. 

956.    SCELOTHRIX.* 

1858.     Ramb.,  Cat  L^p.  Andal.  i.  63 :  carthami,  Alveus,  serratulse, 
onopordi,  Fritillum,  malvae  (Alveolus,  melotis),  Galactites, 
cynarae,  carlinas,  cir^ii,  cacaliae,  centaureae. 
The'bame  Mis  before  Hesperia.    See  also  Pyrgus  and  Syrichtus. 
957.    SCH(ENIS. 

1816.     Htibn.,  Verz.  28:  Cinxia  (Delia,  Cinxia).     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  manner  by  Stephens  C1850)  and  Kirby  (1858).    See 
also  MeUicta. 
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958.    SCOLITANTIDES.* 

1816.     Htibn.,  Verz.  68:  Battus,  Hylas. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  167 :  the  same. 

The  Dame  falls  before  Ruaticus.    See  aUo  Lyceidea. 

959.  SCOPTES.* 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.    Ill:    Alphaeus    (Alj^heus),   FrotamnoB   [also 
given  in  same  work  under  Thestorl),  Crotopus  [also 
given  in  same  work  under  Eusalasla!]. 
1866.     Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  176:  employs  it  for  Alphaeus  (Alpheus) 
only. 
Thta,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  type,  as  it  had  been  previously 
selected  as  the  type  of  Capys.    Protumnus  has  been  chosen  as  the  tjpe 
of  Thestor,  and  Crotopus  belongs  to  a  distinct  subfamily.    Owing  to 
the  somewhat  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  group,  and  the  fact  that  two 
out  of  the  three  species  were  also  placed  elsewhere  by  Hiibner,  the 
name  may  as  well  be  dropped.    See  Capys. 

960.    SCUDDERIA.* 

1873  (Aug.).     Grote,  Can.  Ent.  v.  144:  Antiopa.     Sole  species  and 
designated  type. 

The  name  falls  before  Papilio,  previously  restricted  to  this  species, 
and  is  preoccupied  in  Orthoptera  (St&I,  April,  1878). 

961.  Semelia. 
1844.     [Boisd.  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  64 :  Vibilia,  Aliphera. 

1870.  Boisd.,  L^p.   Gnat.  35 :   claims  the  name,  mentioning  only 

Vibilia,  which  therefore  becomes  the  type. 
The  name  is  very  close  to  Semele  (Schum.,  Moll.  1817). 

962.  Semicaudati.* 
1860.     Koch,  Stett.  Ent  Zeit.  xxi.  231 :  Nireus,  and  a  number  of 
other  swallow-tails,  having  no  sort  of  distinctive  character 
but  the  comparative  length  of  their  tails. 

The  formation  of  the  name  is  itself  objectionable,  and  the  appearance 
of  such  divisions  as  the  semicaudati,  caudati,  and  ecaudati  of  this 
author,  less  than  half  a  generation  ago,  is  an  extraordinary  case  of  the 
"  survival ''  of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  science.  The  group  is  mentioned 
here  only  to  make  ^is  historical  sketch  complete. 

963.  Sehomesia. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  455:  CrcDSHS,  geroinus. 
Croesus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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964.  Sericinus. 

1851.  Westw.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc  Lond.  [n.  s.]  i.  173 :  Telamon.    Sole 

species  and  designated  type. 

1852.  lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  530:  the  same. 

1856.     Gray,  Pap.  Brit.  Mus.  78 ;  Cat  Pap.  93 :  Telamon  and  others. 

965.  Setabis. 
1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  19:  Hyrtis,  Mseonis  [both  species  in- 
edited]. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  450:  Myrtis,  Serica. 

Both  are  described,  and  the  latter  figured.  It  would  be  better,  how- 
ever, to  designate  Myrtis  as  the  type,  as  one  of  those  specified  by 
Doubleday.  Maeonis,  however,  may  be  the  same  as  Serica,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  hitherto  only  a  MS.  name. 

966.  Setodocis. 
1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78 :  Philomela  (Lisandra),  Dejanira,  Mineus, 
FeribsBa  (Periboea),  Phedra,  Hesione  (Ocirrhoe). 
Peribasa  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

967.  SiCYONIA. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  13:  Bhea  (Sara,  Thamar),  Apseudes,  Erato 
(Doris). 
Bhea  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Laparus. 

968.   SiDERONB. 

1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot.  Schmett  ii. :  Ida.     Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  4  B. :  the  same. 

Subsequently  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Doubleday,  Westwood, 
Felder,  Kirby,  etc.     See  also  Phyllophasis. 

1870.  Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  51 :  employs  it  for  Mars  and  Isidora,  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  same  group  by  other  authors,  and 
quotes  the  genus  as  his  own!  yet,  in  1836,  he  uses  it  for 
the  sole  species  placed  in  it  by  HUbner  I 

969.  SiPROETA. 

1822-26.  Httbn.,  Exot.  Schmett.  ii.:  Trayja.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type.     See  Amphirene. 

970.  SiRONIA. 

1823.    HUbn.,  Zutr.  ii.  31 :  Tithia.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
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971.  SiSEME. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  462  :  Aristoteles,  Electrjro. 
1867.     Bates,  Jouru.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  433 :  the  same  and  others. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  309 :  the  same. 

Electryo,  having  been  figured  by  Westwood,  may  be  taken  as  the 
type. 

972.  SiTHON. 

1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  77:  Ned3rinond,  Melampus. 
1866.     Trim.,  Rhop.  Afr.  Aostr.  232:  employs  it  for  Anta  (Batikeli), 
allied  to  Melampus. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  411 :  employs  it  for  Nedymond  and  its  allies, 

excluding  Melampus. 

Melampus  was  taken  in  1868  by  Hewitson  to  form  his  Deudoriz, 
and  therefore  we  may  follow  Kirby  in  considering  Nedymond  as 
the  type. 

973.  Smyrna. 

1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett  ii. :  Blomfildia  (Blomfildii).     Sole 

species,  and  therefore  type. 
1827-37.     Gey.  in  Hiibn.,  Exot.  Schmett.  iii. :  uses  it  for  Earwinskii. 
Westwood,  Felder,  and  Kirby  use  it  for  both  these  species. 

974.  SosPiTA. 

1861.     Hewits.,  Exot  Butt  ii.  91 :  Tantalus,  Savitri  (Susa),  Neophron, 

Segecia,  Fylla,  Echerius,  Tepahi. 
1861.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Exot  Schmett.  pt  37 :  employs  it  for  the  first 
four  of  the  above. 
Fylla,  being  generically  distinct  from  Echerius  the  type  of  Abisara, 
may  be  selected  to  represent  this  genus. 

975.  Spathilepia. 
1870.     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  57 :  Tamyroides,  Cloniiu,  Cellos. 
Clonius  specified  as  type. 
Used  by  Kirby  in  the  same  sense. 

976.  Speteria. 

1872.  Scndd.,  Syst  Rev.  23 :  Idalia.     Sole  species  and  designated 

type. 

977.  Sphjenooona. 
1870.     But!.,  Cist.  Ent  ii.  35,  44 :    Estriva,  bogotana.     Ectriya  is 
specified  as  type;    it  wa$  undescribed  until   later,  but 
before  farther  use  of  the  generic  name. 
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978.  Spilothtrus.* 
1832.     Dup.,  Pap.  France,  Diurn.  Sappl.  415 :  alcen  (malTOB),  althe® 

(althea),  lavaterse. 
1858.     Ramb.,  Cat  L^p.  Andal.  79 :  employs  it  for  the  same. 
1861.     Stand.,  Cat.  14:.  the  same. 

The  name  falls  before  Urbanus.    See  also  Carcharodos. 

979.  Spindasis. 
1857.    Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  45:  natalensis  (Masilikasi).     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

980.  Spioniades. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  114:  Artemides,  Alcmon  (Almon),  Psecas. 
Artemides  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

981.  Stalaohtis. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  27 :  Fhlegia,  Euterpe,  Phaedusa,  Calliope. 

1847.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  19 :  the  same  and  others. 

1848.  lb.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  133 :  uses  it  for  Calliope,  Euterpe, 

Susanna,  and  Phlegia. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  466 :  employs  it  for  eight  species, 

including  all  of  HUbner's. 
1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  457 :  extends  it  still  fur- 
ther, employing  also  the  HUbnerian  species.    * 
1871.    Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  333 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Phlegia  may  be  selected  as  the  type  of  this  genus,  which  is  distinct 
firom  Nerias. 

982.  Steroma. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  400:  Bega.      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

983.  Steropes.* 

1832.     Boisd.,  Yoy.  AstroL  167  :  picta,  omata,  lacchus  (Jacchus). 
1836.    lb..  Spec,  g^n.,  pi.  9  B. :  uses  it  for  Palaemon  (Paniscus)  only. 
As  the  name  is  derived  fh>m  that  of  one  of  the  species  intended,  and 

afterwards  emploj'ed,  by  Boisduval  as  one  of  this  group,  it  must  fall. 

It  is  also  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera  (Stev.  1806).'  See  Carterocephalus 

and  Pamphila. 

984.  Sterosis.* 

1865.    Boisd.  in  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  219 :  BrassoUi  (robusta).     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  tjrpe. 
The  name  falls  before  Liphyra  (q.  r.). 
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985.  Stibochiona. 

1868.  ButL,  Proc  Zool.  Soc.  Load.  614:  Nicea,  Coresia.    Coresia 

specified  as  type. 

986.  Stichophthalma. 
1862.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent  Mouatschr.  vi.  27 :  Howqua.     Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 

987.  Stomtles. 

1872.     Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  55 :  teztgr.     Sole  species  and  designated 
type. 

988.  Strtmon. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  74:   Titns  (Mopsus),  pruni,  betulae,  w.  album, 

ilicis    (esculi,   ilicis),  acaciae,   Melinus,   spini   (Lynceus, 

spini),  Beon,  Pan,  Acis  (Mars). 
1850.  .  Steph.,  Cat  Brit  Lep.   16,  260:   places  here  betulse,  pmui, 

w.  album,  Titus,  spini,  and  ilicis. 
1858.     Kirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop.:  uses  it  for  only  pruni,  w.  album,  spini, 

and  ilicis ;  but  Thecla  was  restricted  much  earlier. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  190:   employs  it  (sensu  stricto)   for 

eight    species,    including,    of   flUbner's,    Titus,    pruni, 
w.  album,  ilicis,  and  spini. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  32 :  specifies  Titus  as  type,  which  follows 
from  the  action  of  Stephens  and  Butler. 

989.  Sttgnus.* 

1867.     Feld..  Reise  Novara,  489 :  humilis.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type,  as  specified  by  Butler. 
But  the  name  is  preoccupied  in  Arachnids  (Perty,  1880). 

990.  SUNIAS. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Yerz.  12:  Phyllis,  Melpomene  (Luda,  Melpomene, 
Callicopis). 

Melpomene  may  be  taken  as  the  type.     See  also  Phlogris  and 
Lapanis. 

991.  Stmbrenthia. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  43 :  Hyppoolns  (Hippocle).     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1871.     Earb.,  Syn.  Cat  180 :  the  same  and  others. 
See  Laogona. 
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992.  Stmetha .♦ 
1828.    Horsf,  Descr.  Cat  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  59,  expl.  pi.  2 :  Symethm 

(Pandu).     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1832.     Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  72  [Simoethus] :  Rex,  Pandu. 

The  name,  being  derived  from  that  of  the  species  upon  which  it  ii 
grounded,  falls.  It  is  also  preoccupied  in  Crustacea  (Bafin.  1814).  See 
Gerydus  and  Miletus. 

993.  Sthmachia. 
1816.    Habn.,  Verz.  26:  Helius  (Ochima),  Probetor  (Probetrix). 
1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosc.  x.  82 :  not  knowing  that  this  name  was 
already  in  use,  proposes  to  employ  it  in  place  of  Hesperia. 
1847.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  8:  employs  it  for  Probetor  and  others. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  4*14:   makes  a  similar  bat  more 

extended  use  of  it. 
1867.     Bates,  Journ.   Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  437 :    extends  it  still 

further  in  the  same  sense* 
1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  313 :  the  same. 
Probetor  is  therefore  the  type. 

994.  Stmmaohlas. 

1820-21.    Hiibn.,  Exot.  Schmett  ii.:  nigrina.     Sole  spedes,  and 

therefore  type. 
1821.    lb.,  Index,  5:  nigrina. 

995.  STMPHiEDRA. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  40:    jEropus   (jErope),  Thyelia   (Alcandra), 

Evelina,  Lysandra. 
1844     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  105:   [Symphedra].     Employs  it  for 

Thyelia  and  unnamed  species  only. 
1850.    Westw.,  Gren.  Dium.  Lep.  294:  Thyelia,  iEropus. 

Used  in  same  sense  hy  subsequent  authors.  Thyelia  becomes  the 
type,  through  Doubledaj's  action. 

996.  Stnalfe.* 

1870.     Boisd.,  Tj^p.  Guat  36 :  Thirza  (Euryale).     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Falls  before  Anelia.    See  also  Clothilda. 

997.  Stnafta.* 

1865.     Feld.,  Heise  Novara,  294 :  Arion,     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Echinoderms  (Eschsch.  1829).  ^ 
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998.  Stnarois. 
1816.    Habn.,  Yerz.  18 :   Phjleus  (Pbjllea),  Orestes   (Orestessa), 
Soranus  (Sorane),  Tytia,  Odites  (Oditis). 
Tytia  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

999.  Synchloe. 

1816.     Habn.,  Yerz.  94:    Callidice,  Autodice,  Hellica,   Chloridice, 

Daplidice,  Belemia  (Belemia,  Glauce). 
1844     [Boisd*  in]  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mas.  76 :  employs  this  name  for 

£rodyley  Janais,   Narva    (Bonplandi),  and  some   MS. 

species,  all  of  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

HUbner's  group.     See  Chlosjne. 
1848.     Boisd.  in  ib.,  Gen.  Diom.  Lep.  185 :  follows  the  same  coarse. 
1858*     Kirb.,  List  Brit  Rhop. :   first  restores  the  HUbnerian  sense 

by  employing  it  for  Daplidice,  which  woald  therefore 

become  the  type,  bat  that  it  had  already  been  taken  as 

the  type  of  Pontta. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neaes  Lep.  10:  follows  Doableday. 
1870.    Batl.,  Cist.  Ent  L  38,  51:   specifies  Callidice  as  type,  bat 

wrongly. 
1872.     Scudd.,  Syst.  Rev.  42 :  does  the  same,  with  eqoal  error. 

All  the  species  bat  Belemia  having  been  taken  either  for  Pontia  or 
Tatocheila  (q*T.),  this  becomes  the  type. 

1000.  Stnoka.* 

1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  62 :  Arachne  (Pronoe,  Fitho),  Alecto. 

The  name  falls  before  Erebia.    See  also  Gorgo,  Marica,  Phordf^ 
Epigea,  and  Oreina. 

1001.   StNP A  L AMIDES.* 

1822-26.    Httbn.,  Exot  SchmetL  ii.:   Mmon.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
It  is  not  a  butterfly. 

1002.  Strichtus.* 
1832-83.     Boisd.,  Icones,  230:    Proto,   Sao   (Therapne),  Orbifera 
(Orbifer),  cacalise  (alveas),  Fritillum,  Tessellam,  malvs 
(malvas,  Alveolus),  alce»  (alceie,  malvarum),  lavaterse, 
sidse,  cartharai,  altheae. 
The  name  of  the  group  is  derived  trom  that  of  one  of  the  species 
which  Boisdural  must  have  intended  to  include  in  it,  and  therefore 
falls.    The  first  four  onlj  are  described  in  the  Icones :  the  others  are 
onlj  alluded  to  in  his  remarks  on  the  genus.    8ee  Hesperia,  Pyrgus, 
and  Scelothriz. 

TOL.  X.      (N.S.  II.)  18 
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1003.  Syrmatia. 

1816.     Hubu.,  Verz.  23:  Dorilas  (Nyx),  Rhetus  (Rhete),  Aulestes 

(Aulestis),  Chorineus  (Chorinea). 
1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  4 :  employs  the  name  for  Dorilas  only, 

which  therefore  becomes  the  type. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  426:  the  same. 
Bates  and  Kirby  use  it  similarly.    See  Dorila. 

1004.  Taohtris. 

1867.  Wall.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.  Lond.  [3]  iv.  361 :  I.  Hombronii, 
Cardena,  Nerissa,  Lyncida  (Lyticeola,  Lyncida,  formosana, 
Andrea,  Hippo),  Enarete,  Scyllara  (Scyllaria),  Ada  (Ada, 
Clavis),  abnormis.  Panda  (Panda,  Nathalis),  Paulina, 
Albina  (Rouxii),  Psyche,  Galathea,  Ega,  Urania,  Agave 
(Jacquinotii),  Alope,  Amarella,  Acrisa,  Leptis;  XL  Ce- 
lestina,  Clementina,  Athama,  Cynisca,  Eumelis,  Panthea, 
Cycinna,  Corinna,  Liberia,  Eliada,  Placidia,  Fatime 
(Fatima) ;  IIL  Were  (Nero,  Domitia),  Galba,  Zarinda, 
bournensis,  Zamboanga,  Asterope,  Ithome,  Nephele; 
IV.  Pandione,  Lucasii,  Indra,  Phoebe,  Nephele  (Zamora), 
Lalage  (Lalago)  ;  V.  Polisina,  JEgis  (Illana). 

1871.    Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  463 :  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Nero  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Trigonia. 

1005.  Tjenaris. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  53:  Urania  (Jaira,  Nysa).    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  71 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  many 

others. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  117  [Tenaris*]:  follows  Herrich-Schaeffer. 
See  also  Drusilla. 

1006.  Taoiades. 
1816.    Httbn.,  Verz.  108:  Japetufl,  Paulinus. 

1869.  But].,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  283:  employs  it  for  four  species,  in- 
cluding none  of  Hilbuer's.  ' 

•  The  word  is  given  in  four  different  ways  in  Hiibner's  Verzeichniss :  Tae- 
nares  and  its  German  equivalent  Tanaren  at  the  head  of  the  groap,  where  the 
names  are  always  given  in  the  plural  form ;  Tenaris,  in  connection  with  tho 
species ;  and  Tsenaris,  in  the  index.  This,  as  well  as  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
bhows  that  Tenaris  was  simply  a  misprint. 
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1870.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  viL  99  :  specifies  Japetos  as  type. 

1871.  Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  634:  employs  it  for  both  HUbner's  species 

and  many  others. 

1007.  Talides. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  106 :  Athenion,  Corbolo   (obscoms),  Sergestufl 
(Sioois),  Broteas,  Astylos,  Celsenus,  Ramusb. 

1869.  Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  266:  employs  it  for  Nicias,  Phocus, 

Sergestus  (Sinon),  and  Sebaldus,  the  third  of  them  only 
one  of  Hubner's,  and  therefore  type. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  viL  93:   specifies  Athenion  as  type, 

but  wrongly ;  his  own  previous  action  having  determined 
that  Sergestus  must  be  the  type,  the  two  species  not  being 
strictly  congeneric 

1008.  Tamtrts. 

1820-21.     SwuQS.,  Zool.  111.  i.  L  33 :  ZeleucuB.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

Sabteqnently,  in  the  same  work,  he  added  other  species.     See 
PachyihopaU. 

1009.  Tanaecia. 

1868.  Butl.,  Proc  ZooL  Soc  Lond.  610:    Calliphorus,  Valmikis, 

Apsarasa,  Varuna  (superdlia),  Varuna,  Aruna,  Lutala, 
Trigerta,  Pelea,  Pnlasara  (Pulasara,  Vikrama),  Violaria. 
Pulasara  is  specified  as  type. 

1871.  Erb.,  Syn.  Cat.  257 :  uses  it  similarly. 

1010.  Tanaoptera.* 
1820.     BiUb.,  Enum.  Ins.  79:  Amalthea  (Amathea),  Europa,  Leda 
(Leda,  Banksii). 
This  name  may  be  allowed  to  drop,  from  the  beterogeoeons  nature 
of  the  contrats  of  the  genns. 

1011.  Tapina.* 
1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  81 :  proposes  this  name,  for  no  reason,  to 
supplant  Emesis.     He  gives  no  species. 

1012.  Taractrocera- 

1869.  Butl,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  279 :  Mseyioi.    Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type,  as  specified  later  by  Butler,  and  as  used  by 
Kirby. 
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1013.  Tatocheila. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist  Ent.  i.  38, 51 :  Autodice  (Antodyce).   Sole  speciet 

and  designated  type. 
Is  this  genus  distinct  from  Pontia  1    See  also  Synchloe. 

1014.  Taxila. 

1847.  Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  2:  Haquiniu  (Dnipadi),  Orphnay 
Echerius,  and  some  MS.  species. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  421 :  employs  it  for  all  the  above 
and  others. 

1861.  lie  wits.,  Exot  Butt  ii.  91 :  uses  it  for  the  first  two  of  Double- 
day's  species  and  a  number  of  others. 

1867.  Bates,  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  414:  employs  it  for  Orphna, 
Haquinus  (Drupadi),  and  others. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  285:  follows  Bates. 

Haquinus  may  be  token  as  tlie  type. 

1015.  Tatgetis. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  55 :  Virgilia,  Andromeda  (Thamyra,  Andromeda), 

Mermeria,  Celia. 
1851.     Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  355 :  Mermeria  is  mentioned  as  ^a 
good  type  of  the  genus,"  and  all  of  HUbner's  other  species 
are  included  in  it,  besides  others. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  58:  the  same. 
1867.     Butl.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  li)4 :  specifies  Virgilia  as  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  108:  uses  it  for  all  of  HUbner's  species  and 
others. 
On  account  of  Westwood's  statement,  Mermeria  should  be  con- 
sidered the  type. 

1016.  Teinopalpus.* 

1843.    Hope,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  xix.  131 :   tmperialts.    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
Since  used  for  same  species  bj  Doubleday,  Gray,  and  Kirbj,  but 
properly  objected  to  by  Felder  as  of  mongrel  origin.    See  Teinopro- 
sopus. 

1017.  Teinoprosopus. 

1864.    Feld.,  Spec.  Lep.  1 :  imperialis.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type. 
1867.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  ii.  19 :  the  same. 

Proposed  by  Felder  to  replace  Teinopalpus  (q.  r.).     *'  PristinQm 
Domen  yoz  hybrida." 
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1018.  Tblchin.* 

1825.    Hiibn.,  Cat  Franck,  85 :  Licus  and  three  MS.  species.    Licus 
is  therefore  type. 
It  is  giren  with  the  authoritjr  Cramer,  and  is  doabtlesa  meant  for 
Castnia  Ljcas  of  Verlorens's  Catalogue  of  Cramer. 

Ab  it  i«  not  a  butterfly,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  this  place. 

1019.  Telchinia. 

1816.     Hiibn,  Verz.  27:  violae  (Cephea),  Medea  (Saronis),  Cfficilia 
(Bendis),  Zetes  (Mycensea,  Zetis),  Horta,  Serena,  vesta 
(Issoria). 
1848.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dinrn.  Lep.  141 :  employs  it  for  a  number  of  spe- 
cies, including,  of  Hubner's,  violae,  Csecilia,  and  Serena. 
1857.    Horsf.-Moore,  Cat  Lep.  £.  Ind.  Co.  i.  135 :  adopt  Doubleday's 
restriction,  and  employ  it  for  violas  only. 
This  would  therefore  become  the  type,  were  it  not  probable  that  it 
la  strictly  congeneric  with  Horta,  the  type  of  Acnea.    Serena  may  be 
chosen. 

1020.  Tblegonus. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.  104:  Talus,  Phocus  (Phocus,  Morpheus),  Ana- 
phos,  Midas. 

1869.  But!.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  261 :  employs  it  for  all  of  the  above, 

excepting  Phocus,  and  for  others. 

1870.  lb.,  Ent  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  56 :  specifies  Talus  as  the  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  572 :  uses  it  in  this  sense. 

Talus,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  type,  as  it  belongs  to  Thy- 
mele,  whose  type  was  earlier  established.  Anaphus  maj  be  taken  as 
the  type. 

1021.  Telemiades. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  106:  Avitus,  Epicalus,  Salatis. 
1869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  68 :  employs  it  for  Avitus  and  others. 
Avitus  therefore  becomes  the  type. 

1022.  Telesto.* 
1832.     Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  164:  Peronii  (Perronii).     Sole  species, 

and  therefore  type. 
1862.     Feld.,  Verb.  Zo<5l.-bot  Gesellsch.  Wien.  xii.  €91 :  describes 

three  new  species,  recognizing  Peronii  as  the  type. 
1869.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodrt  iii.  53 :  without  indication  of  species. 
1870     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  96 :  specifies  Dirpha  as  type,  of 
course  erroneously. 
The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Polyps  (Lamz.  1812)  and  Crustacea 
(Rafln.  1814).    See  Hesperilla. 
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1023.  T&MENIS. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Yerz.  34:   Minerva  (Arcadia),  Laothoe   (MerioDe), 

Erigone,  Hedonia,  Laomedia. 
1871.     Earb.,  Syn.  Cat.  204 :    employs  it  for  Sylphis,  pulchra,  and 
Laothoe. 
Laothoe  should  therefore  be  considered  as  the  tjpe. 

1024.  Tkracolus. 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  115:    snb&soiatat.     Sole  species^ 
and  therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  Kirby.   See  also  Ptychopteryz  and  Thetpia. 

1025.  Terias. 
1820-21.     Swrams.,  Zool.  111.  i.  22  :  Elvina,  Heoabe.     Hecabe  desig- 
nated as  type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec.  gen.  651 :  employs  it  for  the  two  above-mentioned 
and  more  than  fifty  others. 
It  is  similarly  used  by  Doubleday  and  others. 
1870.     Butl.,  Cist  £nt.  i.  35,  44 :  specifies  Hecabe  as  the  type. 

1026.  Terinos.* 
1836.     Boisd.,   Spec  g^n.,  pi.  5  B. :    Clarissa,     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

Used  in  same  sense  by  Doubleday,  Felder,  and  Eirby,  but  the  name 
is  preoccupied  through  Tcrina  (Iliibn.,  Lep.  1816). 

1027.  Tetragonus.* 

1832.     Gey.  in  Iliibn.,  Zutr.  iv.  17:   Catamitus,     Sofe  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

According  toWestwood  (Gen.  Dlum.  Lep.  604),  it  is  not  a  butterfly. ' 
The  name  is  in  any  case  preoccupied  through  Tetragonum  (Quoy  et 
Gaim.  1824)  and  Tetragona  (lb.  1827). 

1028.  Tetraphlebia. 

1867.    Feld.,  *Reise  Novara,  487 :   OennainiL      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 

1029.  Thais. 
1807.     Fabr.,  El.  Mag.  vi.  283:   Polyxena  (Hypsipyle).     Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
1810.     Latr.,  Consid.  440 :  specifies  Rumina  as  type,  but  wrongly. 
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1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  726:  employs  it  for  .Poly xena. 
1616.    IlUbn.,  Verz.  89 :  employs  it  for  both  of  tho  above. 

It  is  subsequently  used  in  the  same  sense  hy  all  authors,  but  is  pre- 
oocopied  in  MoUusca  (Bolt.  1798).    See  Zeryntiiia  and  Eugraphls. 

1030.  Thaleropis. 
1871.    Stand.,  Cat' Eur.  Lep.  17.    Ionia.     Sole  species,  and  tliere- 

fore  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  App.  649 :  the  same. 

1031.  Thanaos. 

1832-33  (either  late  in  1832  or  early  in  1833).     Boisd.,  Icon.  240: 

Marloyi,  Tages. 
1833-34  (probably  1834  or  late  in  1833).    Boisd.-LeC,  L^p.  Am^r. 

Sept,  pi.  65,  66 :  Javenalis,  Brizo. 
1886.     Boisd.,  Spec  gen.,  pi.  9  B. :  Tages. 
1870.     Butl.,  Ent  Mouthl.  JMag.  vii.  97  :  s[^cifies  Juvenalis  as  type, 

but  wrongly. 
Tages  should  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Nisoniades  and  Erynnis. 

1032.  Tharops. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.   109:    Menander,   Thersander.       [Placed  by 

HUbner  among  the  Urbicolse !] 
1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  14:  employs  it  for  Menander  only,  which 
thereby  becomes  the  type. 
U8e<l  in  tills  same  sense  by  subsequent  authors. 

1033.  Thaumantis. 
1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot  Schmettii.:  Odana  (Oda).     Sole  species, 

•  and  therefore  type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  gen.,  pi.  8  B. :  the  same. 

Subsequently  used  by  Doubleday,  Westwood,  and  Kirby  in  the 
same  sense. 

1034.  Thecla. 
1807.     Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  286 :  betnlse,  spini,  qaercus. 
1815.     Oken,  Lehrb.  L  721 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
1815.     Leach,  Edinb.  Encycl.  718:  uses  it  for  betulse,  pruni  (generi- 

cally  identical  with  spini),  and  quercus. 
1821-22.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  i.  ii.  69 :  specifies  betulse  as  type. 

Subsequent  authors  bare  employed  it  for  the  whole  body  of  Euro- 
pean hair-streaks. 
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1829.     Curtis,  Brit  Ent  pi.  264:  designates  betuls  as  the  type. 

1840.     Westw.,  Geu.  Syn.  88 :  does  the  same. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Eot  L  66 :  says  that  betulse  is  type,  through 
Dal  man  in  1816;  but  Dalman  specifies  betulaB  as  type  of 
Zephyrus,  of  which  Aurotis  was  a  section. 

1870.  Kirb.,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  Zool.  x.  499 :  says  '*  it  would 

be  far  more  convenient  and  quite  justifiable"  to  take 
spini  as  type. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Sy;st  Rev.  29 :  specifies  spini  as  type. 

Betulae  cannot  be  taken  at  the  type  on  account  of  the  foundatioo  In 
1816  of  Dalman's  S^phjras,  and  conseqaentlj  spini  most  be  chosen. 

1035.  Themonr. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dlurn.  Lep.  461 :  Pais.    Sole  species  in  the 
typical  section  and  designated  type  of  the  genus. 

1867.  Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  ix.  425:  employs  it  fi>r  Pais 

and  two  others. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  299 :  uses  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

1036.  Theope. 
1847.    Doubl,  List  Br.  Mus.  6:  Lagus,  Terambus,  and  some  MS. 

species. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  439 :  employs  it  for  several  species, 
including  only  Terambus  (f^ytaea,  Terambus)  of  Double- 
day's,  which  thereby  becomes  the  type. 
1858.     Moore,  Cat  Lep.  £.  Ind.  Co.  i.  234 :  uses  it  (as  new)  for 
Himachala,  an  entirely  different  insect     See  Anadebis. 

1868.  Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  453 :  uses  it  for  Terambus 

and  very  many  others. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.   330:  uses  it  for  many  species,  including 
Terambus. 
8ee  also  PsalidopteriB. 

1037.  Theorema. 
1865.    Hewits.,  HI.  Dium.  Lep.  69:  Enmenia.    Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Used  for  same  species  by  Kirby. 

1038.  Thereds. 

1816.    Hiibn.,  Yerz.  79 :  Lansus.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1039.  Theritas. 

1816.     Hubn.,  Yerz.  80 :  imperialis  (Yenus),  Mavon. 
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1869.    Bad.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  194:    employs  it  for  Actaeon,  with 
which  he  places  imperialis  (Venus). 

This,  therefore,  would  become  the  type,  but  imperialitf  became  in 
1882  the  t/pe  of  Areas,  leaving  Mavors  for  the  type  of  this  group. 

1040.  Therius.* 

1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enom.  Ins.  75 :  Apollo,  Mnesonyme. 

The  name  is  preoccupied  through  Theria  (Hubn.,  Lep.  1816)  and 
Thereus  (lb.).    See  Pamassius  and  Doritis. 

1041.  TUESPIA.* 

1858.    Wallengr.,  K  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  xv.  77 :  Bohemanni.    Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

Doubtless  intended  by  Wallengren  to  supplant  his  Ptydiopteryx 
(preoccupied),  but  it  falls  before  Teracolus. 

1042.  Thestias.* 

1836.     Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.  590 :  Pyrene  (.^nippe,  Pirene),  Marianne, 
Vollenhoyii  (Balice),  Venilia. 

Subsequently  used  by  Doubleday  and  others,  but  the  name  is  pre- 
occupied through  Thestius  (Uiibn.,  Lep.  1816).    See  Ixias. 

1043.  Thestius.  . 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  78:    Gabriela  (Gabrielis),  Fholeiu  (Pholeus, 
Archytes),  Hyacinthus,  Ematheon,  Lycabas  (Lycabus). 
Pholeus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1044.  Thestor. 

1816.    Httbn.,  Verz.  73 :  Protumnns  (Petalus),  Ballus. 

1857.    Led.)  Wien.  Ent  Monatschr.  i.  32 :  employs  it  for  Ballns  and. 

others,  not  including  Protumnns. 
1861.    Stand.,  Cat  Lep.  Eur.  3 :  follows  Lederer. 
1869.     ButU  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  174 :  uses  it  for  Protumnns  and  others. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  345 :  follows  Lederer. 

Ballus,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  type,  since  previously  to 
Lederer's  action  it  had  been  selected  as  the  type  of  Tomares  (q.  v.) ;  we 
must  therefore  follow  Butler  in  considering  Protumnns  as  the  type. 

1045.  Thisbe. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  24:  Irensea  (Belise).    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 
Since  used  similarly  by  Bates  and  Kirby. 
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1046.  Thoas.* 
1832-33.     SwaiDs.,  Zool.  HI.  121 :    Hectorides  (Ljsithous),  ThoaSy 
Agavus  (Agavius),  Pompeius  (Paris),  Androgeos  (An- 
drogeus).     Thoas  and  Agavus  are  specified  as  typical. 

Since  the  name  is  founded  on  one  of  the  typical  species,  it  must 
drop.    See  Heraclides. 

1047.  Thortbes. 
1872.    Scudd.,  Sjst  Rev.  50:  Bathylliw,  Pylades,  Nevada.    Bathyl- 
las  specified  as  type. 

1048.  Thracides. 
1816.     Httbn.,  Verz.  105:  Phidon,  Salius. 

1869.  Ilerr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  44:  employs  the  name,  but  without 

specification.      Kirby  (Syn.  Cat  624)  credits  him  with 
placing  here  some  of  the  species  of  Butleria  Kirby,  none 
of  which  are  older  than  1852. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.^578 :  uses  it  for  both  of  IlUbner's  species  and 
for  others. 
Fhidon  may  he  taken  as  the  type. 

1049.  Threnodes.* 

1870.  Hewits.,  Equat  Lep.  iv.  58 :    Ccenotdes.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  306 :  the  same. 

Tiie  name  is  preoccupied  in  Lepidoptera  (Duponch.  1844.).    See 
Nahida. 

1050.  Thtca. 

1858.     Wallengr.,  K.  Vet  Akad.  F<5rh.  xv.  76 :  I.  Hyparete,  Egialea ; 

II.  Aganippe. 
1869.     Butl.,  Cat  Fabr.  Lep.  205 :  employs  it  for  the  species  in  Wal- 

lengren's  first  section,  and  for  others. 

But  these  must  he  placed  in  Delias,  and  consequently  Aganippe 
must  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1051.  Thtmele. 

1807.  Fabr.,  HI.  Mag.  vi.  287:  I.  Proteus,  Mercatufl,  Apastus 
(Acastus) ;  II.  Thrax,  Gnetus,  Bizse ;  III.  Morpheus 
(Aracinthus),  roalvse,  Tages. 

.1815.  Oken,  Lehrb.  i.  758 :  employs  it  for  Proteus,  Mercatus,  Apas- 
tus (Acastus),  and  others  not  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 
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1828.     $teph.,  lU.  Brit.  Ent.  Haast  i.  97 :  restricts  it  to  malvse,  Tages, 

and  o^ers  not  mentioned  by  Fabric!  us. 
1840.     Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  88 :  specifies  Tages  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb^  Syn.  Cat.  569 :  Proteus  and  its  immediate  allies. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  47 :  specifies  Proteus  as  type. 

Proteus,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  type ;  for  in  1832  it  became 
the  type  of  Eudamus.  By  Oken's  action  the  genus  must  be  restricted 
to  Fabricius's  first  section  after  the  removal  of  Proteus,  and  Mercatus 
may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1052.  Thtmelicus. 

181 6.  HQbn.,  Yerz.  113:  Actaeon,  Pustnla,  Vibex,  Tbaumas  (Yenula, 
linea),  lineola  (Virgula),  Vitellius,  Numitor  (Puer). 

1850.  Stepb.,  Cat  Brit.  Lep.  22 :  employs  it  for  Actseon  and  Thau- 
mas  (linea). 

1858.  Ba^rb.,  List  Brit.  Rbop.  [Tbymelinus] :  uses  it  for  Actjeon 
only. 

1869.  Herr.-Scbaeff.,  Prodr.  iii.  44 :  uses  it  without  specification  of 

members. 

1870.  Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  94 :  specifies  Actaeon  as  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  609 :  uses  it  in  this  sense. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst.  Bev.  54 :  specifies  Actseon  as  type. 

Thaomas,  however,  is  the  type  of  Adopae^  and  Actsson  and  lineola 
belong  to  the  same  genus.  Vitellius  belongs  to  Atrytone  (1872),  and 
Numitor  is  the  type  of  Ancyloxypha  (1862).  Pustula  and  Vibex 
remain:  these  belong  to  Hedone  (1872),  which  may  fiiU  before  this 
name.    Vibex  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1053.    Thtridia. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  9  :  Themisto,  Fsidii,  Bione. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  59 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
1847.    lb.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  U7 :  uses  it  for  Psidii  and  JBdesia. 
1862.     Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  519 :  employs  it  for  Pytho  (Ino) 

only. 
1864.    Herr.-Scbaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  47 :  employs  it  for  several,  including 

only  Psidii  of  HUbner's  list. 

1870.  Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  80 :  employs  it  for  Eupompe,  etc.    See  his 

Xanthodeis  for  this  group. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  19 :  uses  it  for  Themisto,  Psidii,  and  others 

not  of  HUbner's  list. 
Psidii  becomes  the  type  by  Doubleday's  action  in  1847. 
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1054.  Thtsokotis. 
1816.     Httbn.,yerz.  20:  Danis,  Atbemon  (Athemffina). 
1860.     Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monatschr.  iv.  224:  employs  it  (as  new?) 
for  Inops  and  others  related  to  Danis. 
Athemon  is  the  type  of  Eubagis,  and  Danis  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.    See  Damis  and  Danis. 

1055.   TiGRIDIA. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  40 :  Aoeste,  Dirce,  Zingha. 
1844.    Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  93 :  employs  it  for  Aceste  only,  which 
therefore  becomes  the  type. 
See  Callizona. 

1056.  TiMETES. 

?  1836.  Boisd.  in  Cuv.,  R^gne  An.  Ed.  Disc,  ii.,  pi.  139  [Tymetes]: 
Merops.     Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 

1844.  Doubl.9  List  Br.  Mus.  i.  87 :  Coresia,  Themistocles,  Chiron, 
Orsilochus,  Corinna,  and  some  unpublished  species. 

1850.  Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  262 :  employs  it  for  all  the  abo^e 

and  for  others. 
1870.    Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat.  44:  uses  it  for  Corinna  and  others. 

1057.  TiNGRA. 

1847.    Boisd.,  Voy.  Deleg.  iL  589:  tropicalis.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1852.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  504 :  refers  to  it  as  probably  allied 

to  Pentila. 
1857.    Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  46 :  the  same. 
See  Pentila  and  Liptena. 

1058.  TisipaoiTE. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  60:  Abeona  (Zelinde),  Pasiphae  (Pasyphae), 

Tulbaghia  (Tulbachii). 
1822-26.     lb.,  Exot.  Schmett.  ii. :  Hercyna. 
1844.     Doubly  List  Br.  Mus.  150:  Hercyna. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  370:  the  same. 

1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  61 :  Hercyna  and  another. 

1868.     Bud.,  Ent.  Monthl.  !M»g.  iv.  194:  specifies  Hercyna  as  type. 

1868.     lb..  Cat  Sat.  71 :  the  same;  bat  refers  the  genus  to  Westwood, 

and  adds  in  a  note  that  Abeona  is  the  type  of  Httbner^s 

Tisiphone. 
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1871.     Srb.,  Syn.  Cat.  46:  Hercyna.     He  queries  which  of  HUb- 

ner's  references  is  the  older,  but  there  cao  be  little  doubt 

npon  the  point,  thanks  to  Htibner^s  Index. 

Hercjna  cannot  be  taken  as  the  type,  as  it  is  not  congeneric  with 

any  of  the  species  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded,  nor  is  it  one  of 

the  original  list.    Tulbaghia  became  type  of  Meneris  in  1844.    Pasi- 

phae  belongs  to  Pyronia  (1816),  so  that  Abeona  must  be  taken  as  the 

type.    See  also  Heteronympha  and  llipparchioides. 

1059.  TiTHOREA. 

1847  (June).     Doubl.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.,  pi.  14:  Bonplaxidi,  Harmo- 

nia  (Megara). 
1847  (Aug.).     lb!,  ib.  99:  I.  Humboldtii,  Bonplandi,  Pavonii;   XL 

Irene,  Harmonia  (Megara),  Tyro. 
1862.     Bates,  Linn.  Trans,  xxiii.  552  :  employs  it  for  Harmonia  and 

a  new  species. 
1864.     Ilerr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  50:  uses  it  much  as  Doubledaj  did. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  85 :  the  same. 

Harmonia  is  the  type  through  Bates. 

1060.  Tmetoolexe. 
1862.    Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monatschr.  vi.  235.    Esthema.     Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  way  by  Bates,  Herrich-Schaeffer,  and  Kirby.    See 
Brachyglenis. 

1061.  Tmolus. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Verz.   76:    Megacles,  Sylvanus   (Syllidus),   Crolus, 

Echion,  Eurytulns. 
1869.     Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  187 :  employs  it  for  Echion  and  several 
others  not  specified  by  Hiibner. 
Echion  therefore  becomes  the  type. 

10C2.   TOMARES. 

1839.  Ramb.,  Faune  Ent  Andal.  ii.  201 :  BaUos.  Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type.  ^ 

1871.  Srb.,  Syn.  Cat.  845  [Thomares] :  given  as  a  sjnonyme  of 
Thestor  (q.  v.). 

1063.  Trapezites. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  112:   Symmomos.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
1869.    Herr.-SchaefT.,  Prodr.  iii.  49 :  used  without  mention  of  species. 
1871.    Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  621 :  used  in  same  sense. 
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1064.  Trepsichrois. 
1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  16:  MidaxfLUS  (Basilissa,  Molcibra,  Midamis), 
Alca,  Eleusina. 
Midamus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1065.  Tricoonis. 

1865.    Hewit8.y  BL  Diurn.  Lep.  68:  Theanns.    Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  427  :  the  same. 

1066.  Trigonia.* 

1837.     Gey.  in  Httbn.,  Zutr.  v.  21 :  Nero,     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
The  name  is  preoccupied  in  Mollusks  (Brag.  1791).    See  Tachyrit. 

1067.  Triopades. 
1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  73 :  Orus,  Eupalemon. 

Eupaleitoon  may.  be  taken  as  the  type.    Thia  species  is  wrongly 
placed  by  Kirby  among  the  Urbicolae. 

1068.  Triphtsa. 

1850.  Zell,  Stett  Ent.  Zeit.  308 :  Dohmii,  Phryne  (Tircis). 
1861.  Stand.,  Cat.  14:  employs  it  for  Phryne  and  Sunbeoca. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  CO :  the  same. 

1867.     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  194 :  designates  Phryne  as  the 
type. 
Is  this  name  too  close  to  Triphassa  (HUbn.,  Lep.  1816)  to  be  nsedf 
See  Phryne. 

1069.  Tritonia.* 

1832.     Gey.  in  Htibn.,  Zutr.  iv.  25:   Eupompe.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
This  name  is  preoccupied  in  Mollusks  (Cur.  1798). 

1070.  Troides. 
1816.     ilUbn.,  Verz.  88:  Priamus,  Helena  (Amphimedon,  Helena), 
Pompeus    (Astenous,   Minos),   Amphrysos,    Hippolytos 
(Remus). 
Helena  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Amphrisius. 

1071.  Troilidw. 
1822-26.    Httbn.,  Exot  Schmett  ii:  Torqaatns  (Tros).    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type* 
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1072.  Ttanitis.* 
1847.    Doubl.,  Lbt  Br.  Mus.  19 :   Tenes.    Sole  species,  but  undo- 
scribed. 
The  genus  also  being  undescribed,  the  name  falls. 

1073.  Udranomia.* 

1870.  Butl.,  Eat.  Monthl.  Mag.  vii.  58 :   Orcinus,    Sole  species,  and 

designated  type. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  579 :  the  same. 

See  Hydnenomia,  which  supplants  it  on  orthographic  grounds. 

1074.  Uraneis. 

1867.    Bates,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  Lond.  ix.  411:  hyalina.    Sole  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  333 :  the  same. 

Is  this  name  too  close  to  Urania  (Fabr.,  Lep.  1807). 

1075.  Urbancs. 

1806.  Hiibn.,  Tent.  1 :   aloes  (malvse).*     Sole  species,  and  there- 

fore type. 
See  Carcharodus,  Erynnis,  and  Spilothyrus. 

1076.  Utica. 
1865.     Hewits.,  111.    DIurn.   Lep.  56:    Onycha.     Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 
Thus  used  by  Kirby.    Preoccupied  in  Crustacea  (White* Ad.  1847). 

1077.  Valeria.* 
1829.    Horsf.,  Descr.  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  139 :    Vakria.     Solo 
species,  and  therefore  type. 
The  name,  being  founded  on  that  of  the  sole  species,  falls. 

1078.  Vanessa. 

1807.  Fabr.,  III.  Mag.  vi.  281 :  lo,  Atalanta,  urticffi,  Levana. 
1810.     Latr.,  Consid.  440 :  specifies  Atalanta  as  type. 

1815.  Oken,  Lelirb.  i.  729 :  employs  it  for  Arsinoe  and  others. 

1816.  HUbn.,  Verz.  33 :  uses  it  for  Huntera  (Hunteri),  Carye,  and 

cardui. 
1825.     Curtis,  Brit  Ent.,  pi.  96 :  designates  Atalanta  as  type. 


♦  Kirby  (Syn.  Cat.  612)  strangely  gives  Hiibner's  malrss  (Eur.  Schmett 
450-1)  as  a  synonyme  of  sidse,  and  not  of  alceas. 
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1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mo'ic.  z.  80 :  proposes  to  change  the  spelling 

of  the  name  to  Phanessa. 
1840.    Westw.,  Gen.  Syn.  87 :  specifies  lo  as  type. 
1 848.     Douhl.,  Gren.  Diurn.  Lep.  98 :  lo,  urticaa,  and  others. 
1861.     Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  12:  divides  the  group  into  five  secticnsy 

placing  urticas  in  the  third  and  lo  in  the  fifth. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  181 :  employs  it  in  Doubleday's  sense,  but 

subsequently  (p.  648)  treats  it  as  a  synonyme  of  Nym- 
phalis. 

1872.  Scudd.,  Syst  Rev.  21 :  specifies  Atalanta  as  type. 

1872.  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent  i.  66 :  would  drop  the  name  as  synonymou 

with  Nymphalis. 
See  Ammiralis,  Baasaris,  Pyrameis,  and  Cynthia. 

1079.   ViCTORlNA. 

1840.    Blanch.,  Hist  Ins.  iii.  447:   Steneles.      Sole  species,  and 
therefore  type. 

Subsequently  oied  in  same  sense  by  Donbleday,  Westwood,  Fdder, 
and  Eirby. 

1080.  Vila. 

1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  217 :  Azeca,  Mariana,  Emilia,  Stalachtoides. 

1873.  lb.,  Zool.  Rec.  for  1871,  860:  specifies  Azeca  as  type,  that 

having  been  the  type  of  Olina,  which  this  name  is  in- 
tended to  supplant 

1081.  Xanthidia. 
1829-80.     Boi8d.-LeC.,  L^p.  Am.  Sept  48 :   Delia,  jncimda,  lasa, 
Nicippe. 

1832.  Boisd.,  Voy.  Astrol.  59:  Smilax,  paella. 

1833.  lb.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist  Nat  ii.  168;   Brigitta  (pulchella)  and 

others. 

Delia,  with  which  jucunda  and  Lisa  are  strictly  congeneric,  was 
taken  in  1870  as  type  of  Eurema  (1816),  so  that  Nicippe  must  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  Xanthidia.    See  also  Abceis. 

1082.  Xanthocleis. 
1870.     Boisd.,  L^p.  Guat  30 :  Psidii,  Themisto,  jBdesia  (.Odessa), 
and  a  MS.  speqes. 

Psidii  and  Themisto  are  congeneric  but  distinct  from  ^desia ;  and 
Psidii  is  already  the  type  of  Thyridia ;  so  that  iBdesia  mu^t  be  taken 
as  the  type.    See  Aprotopos. 
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1083.   XANTHOTiENIA. 

1857.  Westw.,  Trans.  Ent.   Soc.  Lond.  [n.  8.]  iy.  187:   Busiris. 

Sole  species,  and  therefore  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  238 :  the  same. 

1084.  Xenandra. 
1865.     Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  304 :  Heliodes.     Sole  spedes,  and  there- 
.  fore  type. 

1867.  Bates,  Journ.   Linn.   Soc.   Lond.  ix.  427 :  Helios,  Heliodes 

(Helioides). 
1871.     Eirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  301 :  the  same. 

1085.  Xenica. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  ii.  387 :  Aohanta,  Elugii  (Singa), 
Abeona,  Lathoniella. 

1858.  Horsf-Moore,  Cat.  Lep.  E.  Ind.  Co.  i.  228 :  employ  it  for 

Achanta  only,  which  thereby  becomes  the  type. 
1867*     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iii.  279 :  Abeona  and  Joanna. 

1868.  lb..  Cat.   Sat.  70:   specifies  Abeona  as  type.     See  Hetero- 

nympha. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  76:  uses  it  for  some  of  Westwood's  species 
and  others,  not  including  either  of  Butler's. 
See  Geitoneura. 

1086.  Xois. 
1865.     Hewits.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  [3]  ii.  282 :  Setara.     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler  and  used 
by  Kirby. 

1087.  Yphthima. 
1816.     Hiibn.,  Yerz.  63:  Cassus  (Casse),  Hippia,  Manto,  Tyndams 

(Cleo),  Philomela. 
1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  138:  employs  it  for  Philomela  and 

others. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Dium.  Lep.  394 :  makes  a  similar  use  of  it,  so 

•  that  Philomela  becomes  the  type. 
1868.     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  196:  designates  Lisandra  (Philo- 
mela) as  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  94:  makes  a  similar  use  of  it. 

1088.  Zaretis. 
1816.    HUbn.,Verz.  49:  Isidora,  Bisaltide  (Polybete). 
Isidora  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
VOL.  X.    (k.s.  n.)  19 
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1089.  Zeobis. 
1836.     Bamb.,  Anq.  Soc.  Ent  Fr.  v.  581 :  Euph^me.     Sole  species^ 

and  therefore  type. 
1836.     Boisd.,  Spec.  gen.  552 :  employs  it  for  the  same  and  others. 
1847.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  52 :  the  same. 

1870.  Butl.,  Cist.  Ent.  i.  39,  54 :  specifies  Eupheme  as  the  type. 

1090.  Zelima. 

1807.     Fabr.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  279 :  Pylades.    Sole  species,  and  therefore 

type. 
1820.     Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  81  :  proposes,  without  reason,  to  supplant 

this  name  by  Ail  us  (q.  v.). 

1091.  Zelot^a. 

1867.     Bates,  Joum.   Linn.   Soc.  Lond.  ix.  881 :    Phasma,  dubia, 
Achroa. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  310 :  the  same. 

Fhasma  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1092.  Zemeros. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec,  gen.,  pi.  5  C:  Flegyas  (AUica).    Sole  species, 
and  therefore  type. 
Used  in  same  sense  by  subsequent  authors. 

1098.  Zeonia. 
1832-33.     Swains.,  Zool.  111.  ii.  Ill:  Faiinns  (Helioonides).     Sole 
species,  and  therefore  type. 

Used  in  same  sense  by  Boisduval,  Doubleday,  Westwood,  Bates,  and 
Kirby.    See  Chorinea  and  Rodinia. 

1094.  Zephtrus. 
1816.     Dalm.,  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xxxvii.  62,  90:  all  the  species 

quoted  under  Aurotis,  Heodes,  and  Cjraniris  (q.  v.),  these 

being  the  three  sections  into  which  he  divides  this  group. 

BetnlsD  is  specified  as  the  type. 
1820.     Dalm.  in  Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  80  [2*ephyriu8] :  employs  it  for 

betulae  and  others. 
1832.     Gray,  Griff.  An.  Kingd.,  pi.  58  [Zephyrius]  :  uses  it  for  Amor. 
1842-44.     Gu^r.,  Iconogr.  R^gne  An.  490,  pi.  81  [Zephyrius] :  the 

same. 
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1853.    Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Scand.  178:  employs  it  tor  qnercus  and 
betulae. 

1871.  Kirb.,  Sjn.  Cat.  402 :  uses  it  for  the  same  and  others. 

See  Aurotis. 

1095.  Zerbne. 

1816.     HUbn.,  Verz.  97:  Croceus  (Hjale),  Erate,  Hyale  (Palaeno), 

Phicomene,  Cesonia. 
1850.    Steph.,  Cat  Brit.  Lep.  8  [Xerene]:   employs  it  for  Hyale 

alone ;  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  the  type,  since  it  had 

previously  been  made  the  type  of  Eurymus.     See  also 

Colotis. 
1862.     Scudd.,  Proc  Best  Soc.  Nat.  Hist  ix.  103 :  employs  it  for 

Cesonia  (Coesonia)  and  Eorydice,  wherefore  Cesonia  is 

type. 

1872.  lb.,  Syst  Rev.  38 :  specifies  Cesonia  (CsBsonia)  as  the  type, 
1872.     Grote,  Can.  Ent  iv.  215 :  says  that  this  group,  being  synony- 
mous with  Colias,  cannot  be  used,  and  that  Megonostoma 
(q.  V.)  should  be  employed ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  synony- 
mous with  what  Grote  means  by  Colias. 

1096.  Zeritis. 

1836.    Boisd.,  Spec  g^n.,  pi.  6  C. :  Neriene.    Sole  species,  and  there- 
fore type. 

1847.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  56 :  employs  it  for  the  allied  species 
There,  and  for  others,  but  not  for  Neriene. 

1849.    Luc.,  Expl.  Alg.  Zo5l.  iii.,  pi.  1 :  Siphax,  a  wholly  different 
insect     See  Cigaritis. 

1852.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  500:  uses  it  for  fourteen  species, 
among  them  Neriene  and  There. 

1857.     Wallengr.,  Rhop.  Caffr.  46  [Zerythis] :  uses  it  for  Protumnus 
(Basuta). 
The  name  is  very  close  to  Zaretis  (HUbn.,  Lep.  181C). 

1097.  Zertkthia. 
1816.    Ochs.,  Schmett  Eur.  iv.  29 :  Polyxena,  Rnmina  (Medesicaste, 

Rumina). 
1822-26.     HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett  iL :  uses  it  for  Ogina,  an  entirely 

different  insect. 
1835,    Herr.-Schaeff.,  Nomencl.  Ent  L  4 :   employs  it  in  Ochsen- 

heimer's  sense. 
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1837.     Sodoffsk.,  Bull.  Mosa  z.  82 :  suggests  that  it  should  be  spelled 
Zerinthia. 
Polyzena  maj  be  taken  as  type.    See  also  Eographis  and  Thais. 

1098.  Zesits. 
181G.    HUbn.,  Verz.  77 :  PluBomollus,  ChryBomallufl. 
Chrysomallus  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

1099.  Zethera. 

1861.    Boisd.  in  Feld.,  Neues  Lep.  26:  Pimplea.     Sole  species,  and 

therefore  type,  as  stated  by  Butler. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat  45 :  employs  it  in  the  same  sense. 
See  Amechania. 

1100.  Zetides. 

1816.    HUbn.,  Verz.  85 :  Sarpedon,  Eurypylus,  -^gistus. 
Saipedon  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Chlorisses. 

1101.  ZcuxiDiA. 

1822-26.  HUbn.,  Exot  Schmett.  ii. :  Lnzerii.  Sole  spedes,  and 
therefore  type. 

1844.     Doubl.,  List  Br.  Mus.  114:  the  same. 

1851.  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  327:  the  same  and  others.  West- 
wood  gives  Aglaura  Boisd.  MS.  as  a  generic  synonyme. 

1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  115:  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

1102.  ZiPiETIS. 

1863.     Hewits.,  Exot.  Butt.  iii.  100:  SaitlB,  Scylax. 
1865.     Herr.-Schaeff.,  Prodr.  i.  63 :  the  same. 

1868.  Butl.,Ent.Monthl.Mag.iv.l94;  Cat.  Sat  98  :  specifies  Saitis 
as  type. 

1103.  ZONAGA. 

1820.    Billb.,  Enum.  Ins.  78:  Biblis.     Sole  species,  and  therefore 
type. 
See  Didonis  and  Biblis. 

1104.   ZOPHOESSA. 

1849.     Doubl.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  pi.  61 :  Sura.      Sole  species,  and- 

therefore  type. 
1851.    Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  362:  the  same. 
1868.     Butl.,  Ent.  Monthl.  Mag.  iv.  195;  Cat.  Sat  108:   specifies 

Sura  as  type. 
1871.     Kirb.,  Syn.  Cat.  40 :  employs  it  in  the  same  sense. 
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The  following  species  of  butterflies,  mentioned  as  types  of  genera,  were  un- 
published at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  Kirby's  Catalogue :  — 


Tkai<lhia,  of  Armandia  (Blanch.).  1871. 
tractipentiis,  Art«arotia(Butl.-Draoe),  1872. 
LidderdaU,    Bhutanitis  (Atkins. ),  1873. 
JaTontiis,      CallimormuB  (Scudd).,  1872. 
Leonata,        Drucina  ( Batl . ),  1872. 
Darwlnia,      HimacrsBa  (Bull.),  1872. 


Poweshiek,  of  Oarisma  (Soudd.),  1872 
[oolitica,      Paleontina  ( Bull. ),  1873.] 

Perlplysia  (Geret.),  1871. 

Pteron7iDia(Butl.-Druce),  1872. 

Satyrites  (Scudd.),  1872. 

8caUdoneura(Bua  ),  1871. 


Aetta, 

Beyneeii, 

Hermina, 


ADDENDA.  — (March,  1875.) 

46.  Alcidts.  —  This  name  was  introduced  by  an  accidental  error.    Liris  is  not 

a  butterfly,  and  was  not  given  as  one  by  Felder. 
162.  Aurotis.  — Add:  1885.  Vill.-Gu^n.,  L^p.  Eur.  86:  employs  it  for  roboris 
(Evippus).  — 1862.  Kirb.,  Man.  Eur.  Butt.  87 :  roboris. 

256  &ts.  Chortobius.* 

1859.  [Gu^n.  in]  Doubl ,  List  Brit.  Lep.  Ed.  2:  Typhon  (Davus),  Pamphilus. 
Fide  Kirby  in  litt.    Falls  before  Coenonyrapha. 

802.  CupiDO.  — Add:  1870.  Kirb.,  Joum.  Linn.  JSoc.  Zool.  x.  499:  says,  "The 
true  type  appears  to  be  Alsus;"  because,  he  writes  me  in  explanation, 
**  Schrank  confounds  Alsus  and  Argiades  as  sexes  under  his  Puer/'  the 
name  Puer  being  presumed  to  have  suggested  Cupido ;  but  this  seems  to 
mc  rather  strained. 

a05.  Cyaniris.  — Add:  1835.  Vill.-Gu^n.,  L^p.  Eur.  19:  employ  it  for  Cory- 
don,  Argiolus,  and  others. 

492.  H.S1ION1DES.  —  Mr.  Kirby  writes  me:  "Cramer  flgures  two  species  as 
Cronis,  one  a  Castnian,  the  other  a  Pierid.  Boisduval  and  I  take  this 
to  be  a  case  of  mimicry ;  but  Butler  considers  both  figures  to  represent 
the' Castnian." 

610.  Heliochroma.  — 1870.  Butl.,  Lep.  Exot.  70:  says,  "The  genus  Helio- 
chroma  will,  I  think,  have  to  sink  into  a  section  of  Hesperocharis.  I  can 
find  no  constant  structural  characters  by  which  to  separate  it." 

581.  Ithomia.  —  With  regard  to  the  text  of  Hiibner's  Sammlung  exotisclier 
Schmetterlin^e.  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  twelve  species  deHcribed  in 
it  are  all  figured  in  the  first  volume,  and  all  referred  to  in  the. Index  of 
244  plates.  And  inasmuch  as  in  every  case  of  alteration  of  the  specific 
name,  the  Index  is  followed,  wa  may  conclude  the  text  of  the  Sammlung 
to  be  posterior  to,  or  most  probably  nearly  synchronoiu  with,  the  Index, 
namely,  1822.  The  genus  m  which  Dianasa  is  placed  is  spelled  Eicides, 
as  in  the  Index,  and  not  Eueides  as  in  the  Verzeichniss ;  and  further 
proof  that  it  is  later  than  the  Verzeichniss  is  found  in  the  entire  absence 
of  one  of  the  species  (aud  its  generic  name)  from  the  latter,  —  Helio- 
chlaena  LeucosU. 

638.  LiMKNiTis.  —  Mr.  Kirby  writes  me  that  the  Camilla  of  early  British  authors 
is  not  that  of  Fabricius,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  type.  But  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  strictly  congeneric  insect  (Sibylla),  the  question  is  not 
afiected  by  this  fact. 

756  bis,  Ntmpha.* 

1888-9.  Krause,  Faun.  Thur.,  wrapper  parts  4,  5:  proposes  it  to  include  all  the 
European  Nymphales.  Mr.  Kirby,  from  whom  this  inlbrmation  is  de- 
rived, appears  sometimes  to  write  it  Nympha,  sometimes  Nymphas.  The 
latter  form  would  be  inadmissible  in  a  generic  name,  and  is  also  given 
earlier  by  Borkhausen  (Eur.  Schmett.,  Einl.  xvii.)  as  a  name  for  the  whole 
family.  Mr.  Kirby  adds :  "  On  p.  85,  popvU  is  clearly,  as  I  think,  indi- 
cated as  type."    In  that  case  the  name  would  fall  before  Najas. 

861.  Phrissura.  — Add:  1871.  Butl..  Trans.  Knt.  Soc.  Lond.  171:  says  the 
insect  upon  which  he  intended  to  found  this  genus  was  iESgis  (lilana), 
which  at  the  time  he  wrongly  identified  as  Cynis. 
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VI. 


ON  THE  WIDE  DIFFUSION  OF  VANADTDM  AND  ITS  ASSO- 
CIATION WITH  PHOSPHORUS  IN  MANY  ROCKS. 

Bt  a.  a.   Hates,  M.D. 
Presentdd,  Jan.  12, 1875. 

Christian  Keperstein,  as  early  as  1834,  had  boldly  stated  the  prop- 
osition that  "  all  crystalline  non-stratified  rocks,  from  granite  to  lava, 
are  products  of  the  transformation  of  sedimentary  strata,"  and  later 
researches  aid  in  confirming  the  truthfulness  of  this  view. 

Simply  considered,  all  rocks  consist  of  a  basis  material,  generally 
simple  minerals,  such  as  compound  silicates,  aluminates,  or  even  quartz, 
in  various  states  of  division,  united  by  a  compound  which  acts  the  part 
of  a  cement,  which  through  its  composition  is  more  easily  acted  on  by 
ordinary  agents  than  the  particles  of  the  mineral  it  unites. 

This  part  of  every  rock  engages  attention,  also,  from  its  acting  as  a 
positive  compound  does  in  a  simple  mineral.  It  is  complex  in  composi- 
tion, usually  it  consists  of  silicates  of  protoxide  bases.  At  one  moment 
of  time  it  binds  the  particles  with  great  force ;  at  another,  under  altered 
conditions,  it  relaxes  its  bonds,  itself  losing  cohesion,  crumbling  and 
becoming  an  earth  containing  the  elements  necessary  to  vegetation, 
while  the  bonded  materials  drop  to  their  condition  before  union. 

Accepting  Keferstein's  expression  in  its  fullest  sense,  I  have  applied 
the  resources  of  analysis  to  a  large  number  of  rock  aggregate,  and 
the  results  of  my  experimenta  have  shown  the  interest  and  extent  of 
this  field  of  inquiry.  To  do  this,  I  have  departed  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  analysis,  and  applied  a  principle  which,  many  years  since, 
enabled  me  accurately  to  separate  alkalies  from  mineral  compounds. 
This  principle  is  the  adaptation  of  a  definite  mixture  of  agents,  so 
that  while  one  part  of  the  mixture  is  searching  for  and  dissolving 
the  substance  to  be  studied,  the  other  part  is  holding  in  a  semi-fiuid 
state  the  larger  part  of  the  substance  and  allowing  any  reactions  or 
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adjustments  of  cooDposition  to  take  place.  The  subsequent  solution 
and  boiling  determines  the  precipitation  of  compounds  not  soluble  in 
the  medium.  This  medium  is  subsequently  decomposed  and  products 
divided* 

MODE   OF   ANALYSIS. 

The  rock  perfectly  cleansed  by  washing  and  brushing,  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  is  either  dried  for  its  combined  water  or  taken  in  its  natural 
state.  A  flux  is  prepared  by  melting  202  parts  of  potassic  nitrate  with 
53  parts  of  sodic  carbonate,  both  pure.  The  cooled  mass,  reduced  to 
powder,  absorbs  about  0.004  parts  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  must 
be  kept  in  a  closed  l>ottle.  This  basis  flux  can  be  adapted  to  meet  all 
cases  of  varied  composition  in  minerals.  1  grm.  of  the  rock  or  mineral 
is  mixed  intimately  with  1.28  grm.  or  2  grms.  of  this  flux  in  a  tall, 
narrow  crucible  of  plathmm,  on  which  no  action  is  exerted.  The  cru- 
cible, covered,  is  heated  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen  table  lamp,  gently 
while  intumescence  continues:  the  heat  increased,  liissing  ceases,  a 
slow  sintering  follows,  aud  in  12  to  20  minutes  the  action  is  over, 
about  one-half  the  whole  power  of  the  lamp  being  used. 

The  fused  mass,  mostly  removed  fjom  the  crucible  by  a  looped 
platinum  wire,  with  the  cruciUe  and  cover  are  boiled  in  water.  The 
basic  silicates,  more  or  less  altered,  remain ;  the  soluble  compounds  dis- 
solve, and  the  filtered  solutions  and  washings,  making  40  to  50  CO., 
are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  about  6  CC.  To  the  hot  solution, 
ammonic  chloride,  a  little  in  excess  of  the  equivalent  of  sodic  carbonate 
used,  is  added,  from  a  titrated  pure  solution,  tlie  basin  put  on  a  water- 
lath,  the  contents  evaporated,  and  carefully  dried  at  temperature  not 
exceeding  100^  C.  After  the  addition  of  the  ammonic  chloride,  the 
silicic  acid  gelatinizes,  and,  in  drying,  passes  out  of  combiuHtion  with 
the  alkalies.  By  subsequent  boiling  in  water  and  filtration,  the  pre- 
cipitated silicic  compounds  are  obtained. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  contain  other  combinations,  which  can  be 
treated  either  in  the  normal  state  of  acid  ammonic  salts,  or  after  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonic  hydrate  renders  the  solution  neutral  to 
test-paper.  Numerous  cases  occur,  rendering  modifications  necessary. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  compel  a  choice  of  ammonic  salts. 
Many  of  the  acid-forming  metals  are  separated  by  their  characteristic 
reactions,  from  the  residue  of  fusion.  In  general,  if  the  solution  of 
the  result  of  fusion  does  not  deposit  silicic  add  on  the  addition  of  an 
ammonic  salt,  0.25  grm.  of  silicic  acid,  with  or  without  its  equivalent 
of  sodic  carbonate,  is  added ;  because  the  displacement  of  other  acids 
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depends  on  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  silicic  acid.  The  solution 
containing  nitrites  is  delicately  balanced,  but  it  is  always  adapted  to  the 
statical  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  magnesia  mixture,  or 
its  estimation  volumetrically,  in  using  uranic  nitrate.  The  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  present  in  mineral  or  artificial  forms  of  compounds 
can  thus  be  accurately  obtained,  and  the  most  compact  aggregates  do 
not  resist  solution. 

WIDE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

In  applying  this  mode  of  analysis  to  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  phosphoric  acid  is  widely  distributed.  In 
some  cases,  the  basis,  as  well  as  the  cementing  part,  of  a  rock  contained 
it,  so  that  adherence  to  the  plan  of  seeking  it  in  classified  rocks  was  not 
possible.  Associated  with  silicates  of  the  more  basic  earths  and  the 
protoxides  of  metals,  it  is  found  in  all  the  clays,  the  new  and  old  lavas, 
trachytes,  slates,  —  from  the  most  fissile  to  the  most  compact, — shales, 
ashes  of  coals ;  in  the  rpcks  formed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica ;  in 
aggregates  where  feldspar  is  replaced  by  quartzite,  and  in  those  con- 
taining chlorite.  The  well-known  conglomerates  of  Roxbuiy,  and  a 
silicious  slate  reposing  near  it,  contain  phosphates. 

In  the  opaque  feldspars,  the  ancient  porphyries  of  ^me  and  Carthage, 
phosphates  occur ;  but  the  glassy  and  rose-colored  varieties  have  not  af- 
forded it  The  lepidolite  of  Paris,  Me.,  contains  it ;  furnace  products, 
slags  from  copper  and  zinc,  afibrd  it.  This  list  might  be  extended,  without 
indicating  any  law  relating  to  the  affinities,  which  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered as  the  observations  are  multiplied.  We  have  in  phosphaUc  salts 
in  rocks  another  consolidating  material,  and  an  element  of  change. 

VANADIUM   ASSOCIATED    WITH   PHOSPHORUS. 

In  many  of  the  analyses  made  afler  tiie  method  described,  another 
acid  was  found  associated  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  was  easily 
proved  to  be  a  compound  of  vanadium.  The  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence as  acid  of  oxide,  its  well-marked  characters  as  a  changeful  body, 
the  colors  of  its  compounds  and  mixtures,  give  great  interest  to  this 
discovery.  Owing  to  its  association  with  proto  salts  of  manganese  and 
iron  in  rocks,  it  proves  to  be  active,  first  as  a  binding,  and  secondly 
as  a  disintegrating,  agent  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  vanadium  has  not  before  been  noted,  especially  since  its  later 
classification  with  phosphorus  leads  to  such  a  conclusion. 

When  the  rocks  treated  by  the  above  method  for  phosphoric  acid 
contain  manganic  compounds,  if  the  second  filtrate,  balanced  by  am- 
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monic  salts,  has  any  yellow  tint,  yanadic  acid  salts  are  almost  surely 
present.  It  occurs  with  phosphoric  acid  in  most  of  the  mineral  bodies 
named  above.  The  physical  character  of  color  of  the  rock  is  the  only 
indication  I  now  know.  The  green  and  plum  colors  of  slates  and  por- 
phyries ;  the  greenish  epidote  color  of  many  aggregates ;  the  changed 
colors,  seen  in  sandstones,  and  especially  in  roofing  slates,  from  world- 
wide localities,  are  guiding  marks  merely.  My  observations  have  been 
quite  numerous,  and  as  yet  no  proper  are  of  vanadium  has  been  found, 
but  sources  of  economical  separation  have  been  suggested. 

As  vanadium  occurs  in  many  well-trodden  paths,  I  deemed  it  im* 
portant  to  devise  a  direct  way  of  obtaining  it,  in  which  no  metal  and 
the  fewest  reagents  are  employed. 

PROCESS. 

Crush  in  the  diamond  mortar  1  to  l^  grms.  of  greenish  slate  to  a 
fine  and  coarse  powder ;  place  in  a  watcb  crystal,  and  wet  thoroughly 
with  a  solution  of  one-fourth  sulphuric  hydrate,  leaving  a  little  excess. 
Expose  freely  to  dry,  warm  air,  —  sunshine,  if  possible;  and,  if  the 
slate  is  acted  on,  after  2  to  4  days,  when  the  mass  is  nearly  dry,  the 
salt«  formed  crystallize.  Under  a  lens,  a  number  of  green  or  bluish-black 
spherical  crystalline  aggregates,  unlike  any  other  matter  present,  will  be 
seen.  These  are  a  double  salt,  in  which  blue  oxide  of  vanadium  exists ; 
and  from  such  a  small  weight,  often,  enough  crystals  can  be  picked  out 
for  showing  the  characters  of  vanadium  compounds.  It  is  best  to  use 
several  differing  specimens,  which  by  their  colors  indicate  proto-silicates, 
and  to  be  sure  that  they  have  been  carefully  washed,  as  granites  are 
often  invested  with  a  lichen  of  a  hemispherical  form.  One  is  often 
surprised  to  see  the  number  of  these  crystals  extruded  from  the  mass 
of  salt,  and  formed  under  constraint.  The  oxidized  rocks  do  not 
afford  these  crystals,  but  we  see  bands  of  yellow  vanadium  compounds, 
denoting  the  condition  of  the  substance. 

The  ordinary  tests  of  vanadium  are  best  applied  to  the  vanadates, 
and  among  them  the  gall  test  is  delicate  and  discriminating.  If  tho 
greenish-black  precipitate  it  forms  in  acid  solutions  be  burned,  tho 
insoluble  oxide  obtained  (when  the  precipitate  is  entirely  free  from 
any  diloride)  has  characteristic  reactions  with  acids,  and  in  the  blow- 
pipe flame  with  fluxes.  The  salts  of  vanadium  in  mixture  with  man- 
ganous  salts,  precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonic  hydrate,  afford  a  blue 
solution  above  the  oxides,  rivalling  that  of  cupric  oxide. 

By  oxidizing  the  blackish-blue  salt  obtained  by  sulphuric  hydrate, 
the  yellow  compounds  form,  and  may  be  tested  under  both  modifications. 
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I'he  vanadate  of  ammoDia  present  in  the  balanced  solution  from  tlio 
Bilicate.^,  by  the  mode  of  analysis  described  above,  may  be  separated  by 
over-saturating  the  solutbn  with  ammonic  chloride,  when  ainmonic 
vanadate  separates ;  although  phosphoric  acid  is  present.  From  the 
vanadate  other  combinations  of  vanadium  may  be  formed.  The  solu- 
tion does  not  then  respond  to  the  gall  test ;  and  the  ammonic  vanadate 
separated,  when  heated,  leaves  vanadic  acid.  The  deposit  caused  by 
tinct.  galls  may  be  calcined  for  VO^  In  testing  for  phosphoric  acid, 
in  this  mixed  solution,  the  magnesia  mixture  does  not  respond  at  once, 
unless  the  device  of  Wollaston  be  used ;  and,  in  strong  solutions,  plu- 
mose vanadates  form.  If  heat  is  applied  to  the  salts  in  mixture  with 
chlorides,  much  of  the  vanadium  will  be  lost.  In  most  of  the  rocks 
containing  phosphorus,  vanadium  has  been  found  associated.  Manga- 
nese is  also  a  congener ;  and,  without  repeating  here  the  list  of  rocks, 
I  can  promise  in  a  future  paper  to  give  a  tabulated  series. 

In  Utah,  in  the  Tintic  District,  there  is  a  chalcedonic  rock,  with 
brown  ferric  and  cupric  ore.  In  the  brown  part  of  this  ore  both  phos- 
phorus and  vanadium  are  abundant.  The  presence  of  vanadium,  in 
crusts  on  copper  rock  of  Lake  Superior,  announced  some  years  since, 
by  my  late  friend,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  has  been  lately  confirmed.  It  is 
present  in  light  grayish  earth-like  substance  of  the  datholite  beds  in 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines.  At  present  it  appeal's  that  vanadium 
is  as  common  a  constituent  of  rocks  as  manganese. 

TANADIC    COMPOUNDS   IN   VTATER. 

The  beautiful  suburb  of  Boston,  Brookline,  owes  its  varied  surfece 
and  scenic  effect  largely  to  water  action  in  forming  the  gravel  drift 
into  elevations  and  depressions,  having  curved  and  graceful  lines. 
This  drift  presents  us  with  a  magazine  of  rock  aggregates,  which  not 
only  supply  the  laboratory,  but,  in  various  cuttings,  allow  us  to  watch 
the  influence  of  air,  frost,  and  water  on  the  rocks;  which,  stable 
in  their  beds,  become  changed,  even  rapidly,  on  exposure  to  these  agen- 
cies. This  gravel,  permeated  by  air,  changing  under  every  vaiiation 
of  pressure,  is  powerfhlly  oxidizing ;  and  the  rain  water,  even  if  colored 
on  entering  it,  becomes  colorless  and  sparkling  at  eight  yards  below 
the  surface.  The  gravel  contains  strata  and  inclined  dykes  of  ex- 
tremely finely  divided  micaceous  earth,  or  ^  quicksand,**  in  which  the 
water  circulates  and  passes  to  the  ocean  at  different  levels.  An  average 
result  of  partial  analyses  is :  1  litre  affords  by  evaporation  and  drying 
at  100°  0.350  grm.,  of  this  amount  0.182  grm.  is  nearly  insoluble 
matter;  0.168  grm.  again  dissolves  in  water,  and  contains,  besides  the 
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ordinary  salts,  soluble  silicates,  not  altered  by  boiling,  drying,  or  heat 
of  100^  C.  These  waters  attack  crystal  glass,  leaving  an  incrustation, 
which  resists  weak  acids ;  and  they  seem  to  be  free  to  act  in  re-con- 
solidating strata.  Indeed,  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  gravel  deposits,  we 
meet  with  masses  of  rock  in  which  solution  of  the  silicates  in  water  is 
hourly  going  on ;  and  we  may  follow  these  solutions  to  the  wells,  and 
observe  that  sometimes  depositions  are  formed  on  the  sur&ces  of  the 
rocks,  over  which  they  pass. 

Vanadium  exists  in  the  water,  which  supplies  the  wells  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  drift,  as  a  transparent,  colorless  solution  of  magnesian 
calcic,  manganous,  and  ferrous  silioatea,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and 
vanadates. 

The  deposit  which  forms  in  the  boiling  water  resembles  in  composi- 
tion the  matter  as  taken  from  rocks  by  weak  solvents,  although  some 
of  these  compounds  remain  dissolved  in  the  water  after  it  has  been 
boiled. 

Detection  of  vanadium  as  oxide  is  easily  and  at  once  effected,  by 
dissolving  the  deposit  formed  from  boiling  water,  by  means  of  diluted 
nitric  or  sulphuric  hydrate.  In  this  solution,  the  addition  of  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonic  hydrate,  and  a  moment  after  a  considerable  excess 
of  ammonic  carbonate,  insures  the  reduction  of  any  vanadic  compound, 
by  the  manganous  and  ferrous  oxides,  and  separation  of  other  com- 
pounds than  magnesic  oxide  and  the  blue  vanadous  oxide,  which  ap- 
pears in  solution  of  a  rich  blue  color.  In  a  nearly  closed  vessel,  a 
bright  strip  of  zinc  will  withdraw  vanadous  oxide  from  the  blue  solu- 
tion, at  first  as  a  thin  bronze  coating,  then  after  a  black  crust 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  discovery  of  vanadic  compounds  in  water. 
Before  announcing  it,  every  source  of  error  has  been  scanned ;  and  the 
labor  of  connecting  the  compounds  with  the  rocks  where  they  originate 
has  been  performed,  as  necessary  to  completeness,  in  the  evidence. 

Manganous  salts  have  been  observed  in  waters  where  humic  acid 
has  acted  on  rocks  containing  manganous  carbonate,  and  the  existence 
of  a  water  of  this  kind  is  known  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  considered  quite 
apart  in  composition  from  a  water  in  which  soluble  silicates  include 
manganous  silicate  as  part  of  a  compound  possessing  novel  characters. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  results  proving  the  existence  of 
phosphates  and  vanadic  compounds  in  the  cementing  material  of  the 
most  common  rocks,  I  wish  it  to  be  considered  as  only  introductory  to 
a  wide  field  of  interesting  research. 
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VII. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY  OF  THB 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

No.  I. 
FOCI    OF    LENSES    PLACED    OBLIQUELY. 

Bt  Pbof.  E.  C.  Pickering  and  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Williams. 
Presented,  Feb.  9, 1875. 

The  following  experiments  were  suggested  by  noticing  that  the  spot 
of  light  of  a  reflecting  galvanometer  was  thrown  out  of  focus  when 
the  mirror  turned  slightly.  The  image  in  this  case  was  formed  by  a 
lens  near  the  mirror  ;  and,  to  obtain  a  distinct  image,  it  was  found  that 
the  ends  of  the  scale  must  be  brought  much  nearer  the  miiTor,  owing 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  upon  the  lens.  It  was  further  noticed  that 
the  focus  was  greatly  altered  when  the  slit  used  was  placed  horizon- 
tally instead  of  vertically.  To  study  the  matter  more  carefully,  the 
following  apparatus  was  constructed. 

To  one  end  of  a  board  about  five  feet  long  was  fitted  a  small  telescope; 
ten  inches  from  this  was  placed  a  gi-aduated  circle,  which  rested  hori- 
zontally on  the  board ;  and  at  its  axis  was  fixed  a  screen  of  sheet  iron, 
which  stood  vertically  and  had  a  hole  in  the  centre,  on  a  level  with  the 
telescope. 

On  one  side  of  the  screen,  and  covering  the  hole,  was  fixed  a  bi- 
convex lens  of  25.5  inches  focus,  so  placed  that,  when  the  graduated 
circle  \^  as  moved,  the  lens  turned  about  a  vertical  axis  which  coincided 
with  that  of  the  circle.  At  the  fcirther  end  of  the  board  was  placed 
a  small  gas  flame,  and  between  the  lens  and  gas  was  a  screen  which 
moved  over  a  scale  giving  the  distance  in  inches  from  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  At  the  centre  of  this  screen,  on  a  level  with  the  lens,  telescope, 
and  gas  flame,  and  in  the  same  straight  line,  two  fine  slits  were  cut, 
one  vertical  the  other  horizontal,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  middle ; 
and  in  these  slits  filaments  of  silk  were  stretched  lengthwise,  to  aid  in 
focussing. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  gas  was  lighted,  then  the  screen  with  the 
cross-hairs  was  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens :  that  is,  25.5 
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Inches  fix)m  it  The  graduated  circle,  carrying  the  lens,  was  now 
bronght  to  zero,  so  that  the  rays  from  the  cross  should  fall  normally 
on  the  centre  of  the  lens.  Lastly,  the  telescope  was  focussed  on  the 
cross-hairs.  The  zero  point  of  the  graduated  circle  was  obtained  with 
great  accuracy,  by  lighting  the  gas,  then,  placing  the  eye  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  gas  flame,  the  graduated  circle  was  moved  till  the 
reflections  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  exactly 
coincided  with  the  flame  ;  in  this  way  the  true  vertical  as  well  as  hori- 
zontal position  was  obtained.  The  instrument  being  thus  adjusted,  the 
graduated  circle  and  lens  were  turned  five  degrees.  The  screen  having 
the  cross  slits  was  now  moved,  by  means  of  a  rod  attached  to  it,  until 
the  rays  from  the  vertical  slit  were  properly  focussed  by  the  observing 
telescope,  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  lens  was  read  from 
the  scale,  the  reading  repeated  three  times,  and  the  mean  recorded. 
The  same  was  afterward  done  for  the  rays  from  the  horizontal  slit. 
The  graduated  circle  was  then  moved  on,  and  the  same  readings  re- 
peated every  five  degrees.  It  was  impossible  to  take  readings  from  the 
vertical  slit  beyond  65^ ;  for,  after  that,  the  screen  could  not  be  brought 
near  enough  to  the  lens  to  focus  the  rays  properly,  and  the  image  be- 
came quite  indistinct ;  but  with  the  horizontal  slit  the  readings  were 
continued  to  85**.  After  completing  this  set  of  readings,  the  screen 
was  placed  at  one  and  a  half  times  its  focal  length  from  the  lens,  the 
graduated  circle  brought  to  zero,  and  the  telescope  focussed  as  before  ; 
then  the  same  readings  were  repeated  every  five  degrees,  also  when 
the  screen  was  at  one  half  and  at  twice  the  focal  distance. 

Having  obtained  these  reading!^,  curves  were  constructed  by  the 
Graphical  Method,  the  vertical  distances  being  equal  to  the  distance 
from  screen  to  lens,  and  the  horizontal  to  the  angle  through  which  the 
graduated  circle  was  moved.  As  a  test  for  the  accuracy  of  the  readings 
when  the  telescope  was  focussed  for  different  points,  all  the  readings 
were  reduced,  so  as  to  be  compared  with  those  taken  when  the  distance 
from  lens  to  screen  was  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.     This 

was  done  by  means  of  the  formula  — | —  ~  7>  ^^  which  u  and  v  are 
the  conjugate  foci,  and  /  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens.  In  these  exper- 
iments, —  is  a  constant,  for,  when  the  telescope  has  been  once  focussed, 
it  remains  fixed  through  that  set'  of  readings,  and  the  reciprocal  is 
easily  found  by  —  =-^ ;  that  is,  subtracting  the  reciprocal  of  the 

distance  from  screen  to  lens,  when  the  angle  is  equal  to  zero,  from  the 
reciprocal  of  the  priudpal  focus  of  the  lens.    This  reciprocal  is  to  be 
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added  to  those  of  the  readings,  and  thus  the  readings  of  any  set  are 
rendered  equivalent  to  those  taken  when  the  screen  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  lens  equal  to  its  principal  focus.  This  being  done,  the  greatest 
variation  of  any  of  the  readings  from  the  standard  was  found  to  be 
a  little  over  one  per  cent 

The  result  of  these  measurements  of  the  vertical  slit  are  given  in 
Table  I.,  and  of  the  horizontal  slit  in  Table  IL     Column  1  gives  the 


TABLE  I. 


t. 

.5/ 

/ 

1.6/ 

2/ 

/ 

.6/ 

1.5/ 

2/ 

Mean. 

Oo 

12.7 

25.6 

88.2 

61.0 

26.6 

25.6 

256 

25.6 

25.60 

6° 

12.6 

25.8 

87.6 

49.8 

26.8 

26.1 

25.2 

26  1 

25.17 

IQo 

123 

24.8 

85.6 

46  6  1 

24.8 

28.9 

24.8 

24.8 

24.20 

150 

12.0 

23.0 

83.0 

41.0 

23.0 

22.8 

23.1 

22.8 

22.92 

20° 

11.6 

21.9 

80.1 

87.6 

21.9 

21.1 

216 

21.6 

21.66 

250 

11.0 

19.8 

26.8 

326 

19.8 

19.6 

19.6 

19.9 

19.70 

80<' 

10.2 

17.7 

28.0 

27.0 

17.7 

17.1 

17.7 

17.7 

17.65 

85° 

9.2 

16.1 

19.1 

22.0 

16.1 

14.6 

16.8 

16.4 

16.07 

iOo 

8.1 

12.8 

16.6 

17.0 

12.8 

11.9 

12.9 

128 

12.60 

450 

7.0 

10.8 

12.1 

18.0 

10.8 

9.6 

10.6 

10.4 

10.20 

6O0 

6.7 

8.1 

9.2 

9.6 

8.1 

7.8 

8.2 

8.0 

7.90 

65° 

4.7 

6.1 

6.6 

7.0 

6.1 

6.7 

6.9 

6.1 

6.96 

6O0 

8.7 

4.8 

4.4 

4.7 

48 

4.8 

4.1 

4.8 

4.25 

66«> 

2.6 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

2.9 

2.9 

8.0 

2.97 

70° 

750 

80° 

860 

TABLE  n. 


1. 

.V. 

/ 

1.5/ 

2/ 

/ 

.6/ 

1.6/ 

2/ 

Mean. 

00 

12.7 

25.6 

88.2 

51.0 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

26.60 

6° 

12.8 

.   26.4 

38.1 

60.5 

26.4 

26.9 

26.6 

26.4 

25  55 

100 

12.7 

25.4 

87.9 

49.7 

25.4 

25.6 

26.4 

25.2 

25.87 

150 

12.7 

25.0 

87.1 

48.9 

25.0 

25.6 

26.0 

25.0 

25.12 

200 

12.5 

24.6 

86.2 

47.0 

24.6 

24.7 

24.6 

24.6 

24.60 

250 

12.4 

24.0 

85.1 

44.7 

24.0 

248 

24.1 

28.8 

24.05 

30© 

12.2 

23.3 

84.0 

48.4 

23.8 

23.6 

23.6 

23.4 

23.47 

350 

12.0 

22.5 

82.2 

41.4 

22.6 

22.8 

227 

22.8 

22.70 

400 

11.8 

21.9 

80.6 

87.9 

21.9 

22.1 

21.8 

21.7 

21.87 

450 

11.6 

20.9 

28.9 

84.7 

20.9 

21.1 

21.0 

20.7 

20.92 

6O0 

11.2 

19.7 

26.7 

82.4 

19.7 

20.1 

19.8 

19.8 

19.85 

660 

10.9 

18.4 

26.2 

80.0, 

18.4 

19.1 

190 

18.9 

18.86 

60© 

10.5 

17.6 

23.6 

27.6 

17.6 

17.9 

18.0 

17.9 

17.82 

65° 

10.1 

16.6 

21.6 

24.7 

16.6 

16.8 

16.8 

16.7 

16.72 

700 

9.8 

15.7 

20.0 

22.7 

16.7 

16.0 

15.9 

16.7 

16.82 

750 

9.6 

14.8 

18.2 

20.6 

14.8 

16.2 

14.7 

14.6 

14.82 

80© 

9.0 

13.7 

16.8 

18.7 

18.7 

14.0 

13.8 

13.7 

18.80 

860 

8.6 

12.8 

15.8 

17.0  1 

12.8 

13.0 

12.8 

12.8 

12.86 
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angle  of  iDcidence,  the  next  four  columns  the  ohserved  conjugate 
focus,  M,  or  position  of  the  slit  when  the  telescope  was  focussed  on  a 
point  seen  through  the  lens  at  a  distance  of  i5/,/,  1.5/,  and  2/,  in 
turn.     The  next  four  columns  give  the  computed  value  of  /  assuming 

that  a  lens  placed  obliquely  conforms  to  the  law  — | —  =  71  ^  well 

as  when  in  the  ordinary  position.  The  result  Justifies  this  assumption  ; 
for  the  four  values  of  f  are  nearly  coincident,  and  agree  well  with  the 
mean  given  in  the  last  column.  The  phenomena  are  thus  greatly  sim- 
plified, since  we  have  now  only  to  consider  the  case  of  the  principal 
fociil  distances,  or  that  the  incident  ray  forms  a  parallel  beam. 

To  represent  these  results  theoretically,  let  us  suppose  the  slits  and 
lens  so  small,  compared  with  their  distance  apart,  that  we  may  neglect 
all  aberration  except  that  due  to  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence.  Con- 
sidering first  the  case  of  the  vertical  slit,  let  Fig.  1  represent  ihe  sec- 
tion of  a  horizontal  plane  pa^ising  through  the  centre  of  the  lens. 
Then  let  D  represent  the  position  of  the  slit  when  the  emergent  rays 
are  parallel ;  that  is,  when  AB  is  parallel  to  -4'  6'.  Now  CD=zff  is  the 
new  focal  length  which  is  to  be  determined.  Call/  the  principal  focal 
distance,  n  the  index  of  refraction,  %  and  r  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  of  the  light  on  entering  the  lens,  and  r'  and  t'  the  corre- 
sponding angles  on  its  emergence.  Call  also  A  the  angle  between 
the  two  8ur£ice8  of  the  lens  at  its  edge,  or  of  the  two  surfiices  where 
pierced  by  the  ray.  Then,  by  the  law  of  re- 
fraction, sin  %  =  n  sin  r,  and  sin  t'  =  n  sin  /       ^j^ 

=  n  sin  (r  -f-  -4)  =  »»  sin  r  -{-  n  A  cos  r  =     "^  //  i^\^ 

Bin  i  -{-n  A  cos  r,  since  W  =  -4  -f-  r  and  sin  A    3J  c  JP       5 

being  very  small   may  be   regarded   as  equal 
to  A.    Again,  sin  t'  —  sin  i  =  cos  %  (^  —  t)  =  n  -4  cos  r,  and  hence, 

1' — t      — neosr 

—7— =5 : — . 

A  cost 

Now,  m  the  triangle  BCD  we  have  BDC=i  —  %'  —  A,  BCD=, 

90  —  t,  and  BD  sensibly  equal  to/'.     Again,  BC=zfA  (n — I),  for 

by  the  formula  for  lenses  -:  =  (n—  1)  (-jr  +  -j^A ,  or  /=  ^tn—lV  ^^* 
A  —  i|£  .-.  /=  ^  ^£    ,  or  BC=zfA  (n  —  1).     Since  the  sides 

are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles  BD :  BC=.  sin 
BCD :  sin  BDC,  or/  ifA  (n-l)z=sin  (90-t)  :  i-i'-A  or/  ==/. 

— .  "T^_^^^^ ' ;  dividing  by  Aj  and  substituting  the  value  of  —j-  given 

t.  V,  XI        r    (n  — 1)00981  ,  (n  — l)oo8«i 

above,  we  have  /'  =/ :  =/•  ./  o — .  ^ » '-  =  /* 

^  J        J   ncosr — cost        ^      yn^  —  sin^i — cost         ^ 
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— JUn W^  ""  Sin-*  t  -{-  COS  t)  =/  ^;2ri  (V'*    ~"  ^*"'  *  +  ^^^  V' 

By  means  of  this  formula,  the  value  of  /'  was  computed  for  every  5^ 
for  n  =  1.5;  and  the  results,  calling/=  100,  are  given  in  column  2  of 
Table  III.  Columu  1  of  the  same  table  gives  the  corresponding  angle 
of  incidence,  and  column  3  the  rate  of  change  of /for  small  changes  of  n, 

or  -^.     This  is  only  serviceable  if  we  wish  to  compute  the  foci  of  lenses 

of  various  indices,  but  it  is  applicable  only  for  value  of  n  near  1.5  or  1.6. 
As  an  example,  suppose  we  wish  the  focus  of  a  lens  having  an  index 
of  refraction  =  1.57,  and  inclined  45^  Then  /'  =  40.6  +  .07  X  .6 
=  41.0.  The  values  in  column  4  are  computed  in  this  way,  and  give 
the  foci  for  the  lens  actually  employed,  whose  index  was  assumed  to 
be  equal  to  1.55.  To  compare  these  results  with  observation,  the  last 
column  of  Table  I.  was  reduced  by  dividing  by  25.5,  the  principal 
focal  distance.  The  differences  or  errors  are  given  in  column  6,  which 
show  the  close  agreement  with  theory.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  deviations  are  probably  mainly  due  to  accidental  errors,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  negative  values  rendering  it  probable  that  the  focal  dis- 
tance 25.5  was  taken  as  too  small. 

TABLE  III. 


t. 

1.5. 

dn 

1.56. 

Obe. 

e. 

00 

100  0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

50 

98  9 

0.0 

98.9 

98.7 

-0.2 

100 

96.1 

0.1 

96.1 

94.9 

—1.2 

150 

91.2 

0.2 

918 

89.8 

—15 

200 

84  8 

0.2 

84.9 

84.6 

—0.4 

250 

77.0 

0.8 

77.1 

77.2 

+0.1 
4-0.2 

80° 

68.4 

0.4 

68.6 

68.8 

850 

69.2 

0.6 

69.4 

69.1 

—0.8 

40O 

49.8 

0.6 

60.1 

60.8 

+0.2 

450 

40.6 

0.6 

40.9 

40.0 

-^.9 

6O0 

82.0 

0.6 

.   82.8 

81.0 

—1.8 

65° 

24.1 

0.6 

24.4 

28.8 

—1.1 

6(P 

17.1 

0.5 

178 

16  7 

—0.6 

66° 

11.8 

0.4 

11.6 

11.6 

+0.1 

70° 

7.0 

0.8 

7.1 

750 

8.8 

0.2 

4.0 

80^ 

1.6 

0.1 

1.6 

850 

0.4 

00 

.4 

1)0° 

00 

0.0 

0.0 

The  case  of  the  horizontal  slit  is  more  complicated,  since  the  rays 
no  longer  remain  in  one  plane.  Considering  only  those  rays  in  the 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  around  which  the  lens  turns, 
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and  one  point  of  the  slit,  we  see  that  tbej  will  strike  the  lens  at  an 
angle  of  incidence  about  equal  to  t,  will  traverse  it  in  a  plane  which 
we  will  call  the  plane  of  refraction  inclined  to  the  first  plane  %  —  r, 
and  finally  enaerge  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  first  The  plane  of  re- 
fraction will  intersect  the  lens  along  two  circles  whose  distance  apart 
at  the  centre  will  be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  lens  in  the  ratio 
of  cos  r  to  1 ;  hence  their  radii  B'  will  be  less  than  the  radius  of 
cui*vature  i?  of  the  sur£sices  of  the  glass  in  the  same  ratio,  or  E'  =  It 
cos  r.     Again,  the  apparent  index  of  refraction  n'  will  be  difierent,  and 

since  l  =  H(^  and  ^=H<:i^,   we    have  /' =/=^;  .  f 

=/  cos  r  "7^.    It  therefore  only  remains  to  determine  n',  the  apparent 

index  of  refraction.  As  the  problem  is  one  in  spherical  trigonometry, 
suppose  a  sphere  described  around  the  centre  of  the  lens  and  projected 
in  Fig.  2,  the  eye  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  lens  prolonged.  Let 
CA  =  t,  the  angl0  through  which  the  lens  has 
been  turned,  and  CE  =  r,  the  corresponding 
angle  of  refraction.  Then  if  the  surface  of 
the  glass  is  vertical,  as  at  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  the  incident  ray  will  be  ^  C  and  the  re- 
fracted ray  CE,  Next  suppose  the  surfece  slightly  inclined  by  the 
amount  CD  =  BC=2  r,  as  is  the  case  for  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  lens.  AB=%'  will  now  be  the  angle  of  incidence;  and,  to 
construct  the  refracted  ray,  we  have  first  the  condition  that  sin  t'  =  n 
sin  W,  and  secondly  that  the  incident  and  refracted  ray  shall  lie  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  normal  BCD.  To  construct  it,  pass  a  plane 
through  the  normal  BCaad  the  incident  ray  AC,  which  will  intersect 
the  sphere  along  the  great  circle  AB  and  FD ;  on  this,  lay  off  DE 
=  r'  such  that  n  sin  W  =  sin  t",  but,  as  t;  is  infinitesimal,  %'  will  be  sen- 
sibly equal  to  t, and  r*  tor.  Now  in  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle 
FCDy  sin  C2)  =  sin  DFain  CFDyOr  8int;  =  r  =  sm  i  X  F,  or  F= 

-7^. ;  and  in  the  triangle  FEE^,  sin  EE'  =  sin  FE^  sin  EFE^,  or 
EE  =  Biu  (t — r)  Fy  or,  substituting  the  value  of  F  just  found,  EE' 
=  V  ""  .'"T  .  Calling  t"  and  r"  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraction of  the  ray  with  regard  to  the  section  of  the  lens  made  by  the 
plane  of  refraction,  then  t"  will  not  equal  BC,  but  will  be  the  an- 
gle which,  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  section  of  the  lens,  will 

be  BC  or  t"  cos  r=-5C7.*.  t"=r  — ^.    Again  EE  is  the  angle 
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through  which  the  ray  is  bent,  or  i"  —  r"  ^=iv    "  V   .  ^\  or  subtract- 

,,        r    1  sin  (i — r)"I  sin  I  —  sin  (t — r)  cos  r     ,     .     ,        V^ 

°'  Lcos  r  sin  I     J  sin  t  cos  r  r''' 


which,  with  the  above  values,  gives  n'  =  -:—. :— p r.     Sub- 

'  ^  o  Bint — cosr8m(t — r) 

stituting  this  value  in  the  equation /'=/ cos  r  [-t^-jT  gives  /'=/* 

Cn'  —  l)  »''^'~"M'-^)cQ«'',     xhis  would  be  the  focal  distance  if 

^  ^  sin  (i  —  r) 

the  rays  on  emerging  remsdned  in  the  plane  of  the  section  of  the  lens. 
But  they  pass  into  a  plane  inclined  to  thist  —  r,  hence  the  observed 
focus/''  will  be  such  that  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  section 
it  will   equdl  /',  or  /"  cos   (i — r)=/'.      Hence  finally /"=/ 

(n  —  1)  .  V^ — ,  !^: — ~.  This  last  step  may  be  open  to  criti- 
^  -^    sm  (i  —  r)  cos  (i — r)  *^         •'  ^ 

cism,  but  the  close  agreement  with  observation  seems  to  justify  it 

In  Table  IV.,  this  formula  is  compared  with  observation,  as  the  law 

for  the  vertical  slit  is  compared  in  Table  III.     The  colunms  in  the  two 

tables  correspond,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  agreement  is  very 

dose. 

TABLE  IV. 


I. 

1.6. 

dn 

1.66. 

Obs. 

e. 

tl 

100.0 

00 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

99.9 

0.0 

99.9 

100.2 

kO.B 

lOo 

99.2 

0.2 

99.3 

99.6 

_ 

-0.2 

150 

97.7 

0.8 

97.8 

98.6 

- 

-0.7 

20° 

96.1 

0.6 

96.3 

96.4 

-O.l 

250 

93.7 

O.tt 

94.2 

94.8 

-O.l 

8O0 

91.1 

0.8 

91.6 

92.0 

-0.0 

85° 

88.8 

1.0 

88.8 

89.0 

-0.2 

400 

84.7 

1.2 

86.8 

85.7 

-0.4 

450 

81.1 

1.6 

81.8 

82.0 

- 

-0.2 

60° 

77.2 

1.7 

78.0 

77.8 

--0.2 

65° 

78.2 

1.9 

74.1 

73  9 

—0.2 

6O0 

C9.0 

2.1 

70.0 

69.8 

—0.2 

650 

64.7 

2.4 

65.9 

65.6 

-0.4 

700 

60.4 

2.6 

61.7 

62.0 

H).8 

750 

66.8 

2.8 

67.7 

681 

-04 

8O0 

62.1 

8.0 

63.6 

64.1 

-0.6 

860 

48.8 

8.2 

49.9 

60.4 

-06 

90O 

44.8 

8.4 

46.6 

The  principal  practical  application  of  these  results  is  to  photographic 
lenses.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  single  lens,  even  if  perfectly  corrected  for 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  is  still  subject  to  this  defect    Ck>n« 
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structiDg  the  curves  with  polar  co-ordioates,  taking  the  radius  vector 
equal  to  the  focal  length  and  its  angle  equal  to  the  angle  x)f  incidence, 
we  obtain  a  line  every  point  of  which  would  be  in  focus  at  the  same 
time.  This  shows  that  in  a  photographic  camera  for  lines  passing 
through  the  axis,  corresponding  to  the  vertical  slit,  the  surface  instead 
of  being  a  plane  should  have  a  radius  of  curvature  of  only  .3  the  focus. 
For  lines  perpendicular  to  these,  or  circles  concentric  with  the  centre, 
corresponding  to  the  horizontal  slit,  the  curvature  should  be  .7  the 
focus.  We  also  see  the  importance  of  having  telescope  lenses  care- 
fully centred,  and  why  the  images  of  stars,  if  thia  adjustment  is  not 
exact,  are  elliptical  instead  of  circular. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  further  application  of  these  formulas  has 
been  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  that  the  imperfect  vision  at 
a  distance  from  the  centre  of  vision  may  be  due  to  the  rays  passing 
obliquely  through  the  lens.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  curvature 
of  the  rt'tinA  corresponds  nearly  with  that  which  would  give  the  best 
vision.  As  stated  above,  for  radial  lines  the  radius  of  curvature  should 
be  about  .3,  and  for  concentric  circles  .7,  its  distance  from  the  lens. 
The  actual  curvature  in  the  normal  eye  is  about  .5,  or  the  mean  of 
these  values. 
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VIII. 

BRIEF   CONTRIBUTIONS   FROM    THE   PHYSICAL    LABORATORY 
OF  HARVARD   COLLEGE. 

.  No.  L 

ON  THE  EFFECT   OF  HEAT  UPON  THE  MAGNETIC  SUS- 
CEPTIBILITY  OF  SOFT  IRON. 

Br  H.  Amort  akd  F.  Minot. 
Freeented,  JazL.  12, 1875. 

The  determination  of  the  quesdon  whether  heat  influences  the  capa- 
bilities of  soft  iron  to  be  magnetized  appears  to  us  to  be  an  interesting 
question,  since,  in  the  later  forms  of  magneto-electric  engines,  the 
armatures  necessarily  become  heated  by  their  movement  in  a  magnetic 
field.  The  question  is  also  of  interest  from  a  molecular  point  of  view. 
We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  determination  of  the  effect  of  such 
heating  upon  the  induced  currents  produced  by  suddenly  passing  an 
electric  current  about  the  bar  of  soft  iron,  which  is  heated  to  different 
temperatures. 

Great  difficulty  was  anticipated  at  first  in  determining  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  bar  at  different  times.  Preliminary  experiments  show, 
however,  that  the  question  resolved  itself  into  observing  the  decided 
changes  at  the  temperature  of  dull  red  heat  and  at  white  heat.  The 
first  method  of  experimenting  was  as  follows :  bars  of  soft  iron,  1  cm. 
in  diameter,  were  placed  so  as  to  form  the  armatures  of  the  electro- 
magnets ;  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  the  induction  coil,  was  slipped  upon  these 
bars,  forming  the  armatures,  and  the  curve  was  drawn,  which  showed 
the  distributiou  of  magnetism  over  the  armature  when  the  electro- 
magnets were  excited ;  then  the  bar  was  heated,  and  the  change  in  the 
curve  noted.  The  induction  coil  was  so  placed  that  its  plane  was  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  coils  of  the  exciting  electro-ifiagnets.  This 
apparatus  showed  a  slight  increase  of  magnetic  susceptibility  in  the 
bars  of  sofl  iron  as  they  were  heated.  The  magnetic  state  increased 
up  to  the  point  when  the  bar  began  to  change  slightly  in  color  from 
the  effect  of  the  heat ;  it  then  remained  constant     Owing  to  the  diffi- 
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coltj  of  heating  bars  of  comparatiyv]  j  large  diameter  to  a  point  beyond 
that  of  dull  red  heat,  this  method  was  abandoned,  and  the  following 
was  adopted.  The  testing  apparatus  consisted  of  an  electro-magnet, 
horseshoe  in  form,  but  the  wire  of  which  was  placed  at  the  bend  of  the 
horseshoe,  so  that  the  electro-magnet  was  practically  a  straight  one,  with 
a  horseshoe-shaped  core.  Upon  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  horseshoe  the 
induction  coil  was  slipped,  so  as  to  still  remain  at  right  angles  with  the 
electro-magnet.  The  soft  iron  bar  or  wire  was  then  made  the  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet.  It  was  found  that  this  arrangement  was  a  very 
sensitive  one ;  for  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  wire  forming  the 
armature  was  immediately  shown  when  the  electro-magnet  was  excited, 
and  an  induced  current  passed  through  the  fine  induction  coil.  This 
method  allowed  us  to  experiment  with  wires,  or  bars  of  any  suitable 
diameter.  For,  as  it  will  be  shown  later,  the  size  of  the  armature  had 
very  little  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  induced  currents  produced  at 
making  and  breaking  the  current  in  the  electro-magnet.  We  shall 
speak  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  core  and  the  armature  as  a  magnetic 
circuit,  which  of  course  is  a  mere  convenient  term.  When  the  arma- 
ture is  applied  to  the  poles  of  the  horseshoe,  and  the  electro-magnet  is 
excited,  then  such  a  circuit  may  be  said  to  be  closed.  The  bars  or 
wires  were  tested  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  also  at  white  heat  The  first 
bar  used  was  2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
results  obtained.  Six  observations  were  taken,  at  intervab  of  one 
minute  apart. 

TABLE  L 


Time. 

Deflection  of 
Galv.  Needle 
before  beating. 

Deflf«t1on  of  QalT.  Needle  on 
rise  of  temperature. 

Min. 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

68 
67 
67 
66 
66 
66 

Dull  Red. 
69 
68 
69 
69 
69 
68 

White  Heat. 
62 
68 
62 
62 
62 
62 

When  the  magnetic  circuit  was  closed  by  the  armature,  the  first 
induced  current  which  was  produced  by  making  the  circuit  of  the 
electro-magnet  was  greater  than  the  succeeding  ones.  This  was  doubt- 
less due  to  residual  magnetism.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  induced 
current  which  resulted  from  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet; 
for  this  was  equal  to  that  produced  by  making  the,  circuit.  The  meaa 
of  the  two  renderings  gave  the  correct  result. 
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The  following  show  the  results  obtained  bj  varyiiig  the  siie  of  the 
bars  or  wires  forming  the  armatures :  — 

TABLE  n.  — DiAMBTBR  OF  Bab,  2.5  mm. 


Time. 

Doflectlon  of 
Oalv.  Needle 
before  beating. 

Deflection  of  Oalr.  Needle  on 
rise  of  temperature. 

Mln. 

Dull  Red. 

Wbite  Heat. 

1 

59 

ttO 

52 

2 

58 

59 

58 

8 

57 

60 

50 

4 

57 

58 

52 

5 

57 

59 

52 

6 

56 

60 

52 

TABLE  III.  — Diameter  of  Bar,  8  mm. 


Time. 

Deflection  of 
Oalv.  Needle 
before  beating. 

Deflection  of  Galr.  Needle  on 
rlMe  of  temperature. 

Mlu. 

Dull  Red. 

Wbite  Heat. 

1 

58 

61 

52 

2 

56 

59 

50 

8 

57 

60 

51 

4 

56 

59 

58 

5 

57 

59 

52 

6 

56 

60 

50 

Bars  of  various  small  diameters  were  used  with  results  correspond- 
ing to  those  given  in  the  above  tables.  It  was  evident  that  the  size 
of  the  armature  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  induced  magnetism,  or 
upon  our  testing  induced  currents.  To  determine  this  point,  we  made 
a  series  of  determinations  of  the  strength  of  the  induced  currents  which 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  aimatures  of  various  sizes.  The 
results  are  contained  in  the  following  table :  — 


Weigbt  of  Armatnxe 
m  gramme*. 

Deflection  of  Oalva- 
nometer  Needle. 

470 
840 
200 
100 

150 
161 
148 
160 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  practical  construction 
of  magneto-electric  engines ;  for  it  seems  that  we  can  vary  the  size  of 
magnetic  revolving  armatures,  within  large  limits,  to  suit  considerations 
of  speed,  &c.,  without  afiecting  materially  the  induced  currents,  through 
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coils  upon  the  limbs  of  horseshoe  magnets,  near  the  poles  of  which  the 
armature  rcTolves.  The  aboye  tables  show  that  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease of  magnetism  as  the  bar  heats.  Preliminary  tests  showed  that 
the  increase  was  slow,  but  gradual,  up  to  the  temperature  of  dull  red 
heat ;  then,  as  the  bar  was  heated  to  the  temperature  of  white  heat,  its 
magnetic  susceptibility  fell,  and  apparently  became  less  as  the  temper- 
ature increased  beyond  that  of  white  heat  On  cooling,  the  bar  quickly 
regained  its  normal  magnetic  state  of  susceptibility.  Thus,  the  curve 
which  represents  such  a  change  would  rise  nearly  as  a  straight  line, 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  X  at  a  slight  angle,  up  to  the  point  of  dull  red 
heat ;  then  it  would  fall  quickly,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  to  the  point  of 
white  heat ;  rising  quickly  again  to  the  point  of  dull  red  heat,  forming 
a  Y-shaped  inflection  in  the  curve,  and  then  felling  again,  in  nearly  a 
straight  line,  towards  the  axis  of  X.  One  of  Thomson's  reflecting 
galvanometers  was  used  in  the  above  experiments.  The  resulta  of  the 
above  show  that  the  heating  of  the  armatures  of  a  magneto-electric 
engine  increases  rather  than  diminishes  its  magnetic  susceptibility. 
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IX, 


A   CONSPECTUS    OF   THE  NORTH    AMERICAN 
HYDROPIlYLLACEiE, 

Bt  Asa  Gbat. 

Presented,  March  9,  187S. 

Tribus  I.     HYDROPHYLLE^.     Ovarium  uniloculare :  placentas  dilatata 
primum  succulent®  loculum  fere  implentes,  demuni  membranacea  capsulam 
totani  intus  vestientes  et  liberse,  facie  interiore  seminiferss.    Corolla  sestiva- 
tione  saepius  convolutiya.    Stylus  bifidus.    Seminis  albumen  comeum. 
•  Genitalia  exserta.    Peremies,  nunc  biennes,  foliis  altemis. 

1.  Hydbophyllum  Toum. 

•  •  Stamina  corolla  breviora :  caljx  post  anthesin  accrescent.    Annu«,  foliis 

aut  infimis  aut  omnibus  oppositls. 

2.  Nemophila  Nutt.  Calycis  sinus  dentibus  reflexis  appendicalatL  Corolla 
calyce  longior.    Semina  sepius  quasi  carunculata. 

8.  Ellisia  Linn.  Calyx  exappcndiculatus,  corollam  superans  rel  subtequans 
Semina  nuda,  pauca  (quandoque  1-2  inter  placentam  et  valyam  absooncUta !). 

TbibusII.  PHACELIE-fi  Benth.  Ovarium  l-2.1oculare.  Capsula  loculicida  : 
valvsB  medio  (aut  stricte  aut  mediante  semiseptonim)  placentiferae.  Placentas 
angustSB.  Stylus  bifidus,  rarissime  indivbus.  Corolla  sesttvatione  imbri- 
cata. 

•  Folia  omnia  opposita,  integerrima :  cymsB  scorpioidese :  stylus  apice  bifldos : 

placentas  breves,  2-8pennsB,  tenues,  a  semiseptis  plerumque  seeedentes  1 

4.  Dbapebia. 

•  •  Folia  praster  infima  altema :  stylus  pi.  m.  bifidus.    Caulescentes. 
^  Sepala  vel  calycis  segmenta  conformia. 

6.  Phaoblia.  Corolla  decidua  (P.  uricea  excepta),  nee  flava.  Stamina  ssqual- 
iter  basi  corollas  inserta.  Cymas  vel  quasi-racemi  spicaeve  plus  minus  scor- 
pioldeas. 

6.  Emmbnaktbb.  CoroUa  (fiava  vel  ocbroleuca,  campanulata)  subscarioso-  vel 
marcescenti-persistens.    Cast.  Phacdia, 

7.  CoNANTHUS.  Stamina  inasqualia  tubo  corollas  longe  infundibuliformis  in* 
ssquallter  inserta.    Flores  terminales  et  alares,  sessiles. 

•^  «*-  Sepala  dimorpha;  8  exteriora  maxima,  cordata,  reticulata;  2  interi(«a 
parva  linearia.    Cast.  PhaceHce, 

8.  Tbioabdia. 
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•  •  •  Folia  alterna,  renifonni-rotundata,  palmatiloba:  stylos  indiTisus:  ova- 

rium glabrum.    Inflorescentia  racemiformis  subscaposa. 

9.  ROMANZOFFIA. 

•  •  •  •  Folia  (alterna,  integerrima)  omnia  radicalia,  scapos  unifloros  fulcrantia  : 

stylus  apice  bifidus.  * 

10.  Hespbrochiron. 

Triuus  III.  NAME^  Benth.  Ovarium  pi.  m.  biloculare.  Capsula  loculicida : 
placents  divisie  per  semisepta  valvis  integris  raro  bisectis  adnatie.  Styli  2. 
Corolla  sestivatione  imbricata.  —  A  prseoedeute  stylis  discretis  corolla  plicis 
semper  destituta  legre  distincta. 

11.  Nama.  Corolla  infundibuliformis  rel  fere  hjprocraterimorpba.  Genitalia 
inclusa.  Capsula  membranacea,  valvis  integris,  semiseptis  placentas  pluri- 
polyspermas  auferentibus.    HerbsB  vel  suffruticuli,  foliis  integerrirois. 

12.  Kriodictyon.  Corolla  infundibuliformis  vel  subcanipanulata.  Genitalia 
subinclusa.  Capsula  Crustacea,  loculicide  deiu  septicide  in  semi-valvas  seu 
cocca  4  uno  latere  aperta  oligosperma  fissa.  —  Frutices  vel  suffrutioes,  foliis 
rigidis  dentatis. 

Tribus  IV.  HTDROLE^  Benth.  Ovarium  bilooulare:  placentss  magnsB 
fungossB,  multiovulats.  Capsula  marginicide  septifraga,  pi.  m.  bivalvis,  nunc 
irregulariter  rupta;  valvis  nudis  placentis  crassis  prorsus  in  unicam  septo 
tenui  bimarginatam  connatis  axi  relinqoentibus.  Corolla  fere  rotata,  SMtiva- 
tione  imbricata.    Styli  2.    Seminis  albumen  camosum. 

18.  Hydrolba. 


1.  HYDROPFIYLLUM  Tourn. 

S  1-  EUHYDROPHYLLUM.     Rhizomatibus  horizontalibus  peren- 
DEDS :  caljx  immutatus,  sinubus  (no.  5  subexcepta)  nudis. 

*  Folia  pinnatifida  vel  pinnatisecta :  calyx  hispidus. 

•I-  Pedunculus  petiolo  saBpissime  glomerulo  brevior :  antberas  brevi- 
oblongse. 

1.  H.  CAPiTATUBf  Dougl.  —  Var.  alpinum  Watson,  Bot  King, 
p.  249.     CiBspitoso-subacaule ;  cymis  magis  evolutis  quasi  radicalibus. 
••^  ••-  Pedunculus  petiolo  ssepius  folio  longior:  antherae  oblongo-lineares. 
••^  Folia  caulina  circumscriptione  elongato-oblonga,  7~15-partita:  cymm 

densas. 

2.  H.  MACROPHYLLmi  Nutt.  Hispldum,  validum;  calyce  albo- 
hispido  profunda  d-fido,  lobis  e  basi  lata  subulatis ;  corolla  albida  semi- 
poUicari.  —  Atlantic  United  States,  chiefly  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 
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d.  H.  occiDENTALE.  PubescoDs,  nunc  parce  hispidum,  1-2-pedaIe; 
segmentis  foliorum  oblongis  incisis  vel  paucilobatis  obtusis ;  pedunculis 
gracilioribus ;  caljce  5-partitOy  lobis  lanceolatis  obtusiusculis ;  corolla 
^pollicarL  —  U.  capttcUum  Hook.  &  Arn.  Bot  Beech,  p.  871 ;  Torr. 
Bot  Whipp.  p.  ^9,  non  Doug].  —  Pacific  States. 

Var.  Watsoni.  Huraile,  pube  molliore  nunc  cinerea ;  calyce  parce 
hispido ;  cjma  minus  densa.  —  H.  macrophyllum  var.  occtdentale  Wats. 
1.  c  pro  parte.  —  Utah,  California. 

Var.  Fendleri.  Pube  magis  hirsuta  vel  hispida  nee  cinerea; 
segmentis  foliorum  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis  vel  acuminatis  indso-ser- 
ratis ;  pedunculo  breviore ;  cjma  laxiuscula.  —  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

*^  •*-*•  Folia  cauliua  circumscriptione  ovata,  8-5-partita  vel  secta. 

4.  H.  YiRGiNicuM  Linn.  —  Atlantic  United  States  to  Alaska. 

•  *  P'olia  palmati-  (5-7-)  lobata :  caljcis  sinus  dentibus  inconspicuis 
erectis  quandoque  appendiculati. 

5.  H.  Canadensb  Linn. — Atlantic  United  States  and  Canada. 

§  2.  DECEMHBI  Raf.  Bienne:  caljcis  post  anthesin  modice  ac- 
crescentis  sinus  dentibus  reflexis  appendiculati :  stamina  ultra  corol- 
1am  rotato-campanulatam  minus  exserta. 

6.  H.  APPEKDIOULATUH  Michx. 

2.  NEMOPHILA  Nutt 

•  Omia  8-24:  semina  5-15:  folia  pleraque  opposita,  peduncalo 
elongate  superata.     Cajifomicas. 

•I-  Semina  subglobosa,  lasvia,  caruncula  papilliformi :  corolla  alba  vio- 
laoeo  maculata. 

1.  N.   MACULATA  Bcuth. 

••-  ••-  Semina  oblongo-ovalia,  demum  corrngata  vel  tubercnlato-rugosa, 
caruncula  decidua. 

2.  N.  iNsiGNis  Dougl.  Foliis  7-9-partitis :  corollas  laete  caeruleaB 
plicis  intemis  brevibus  rotundatb  apice  liberis  breviter  hirsutis. 

8.  N.  Menziesii  Hook.  &  Am.  Minor;  foliis  d-9-fidis;  coroUss 
dilute  cseruleae  seu  albae  fundo  saepius  punctata  vel  mAculatae  plicis 
angustis  adnatb  hirsuto-ciliatis.  —  Ni  Menziesii  Hook.  &  Am.  Bot 
Beech,  p.  152  <&  372,  forma  a.  Jf.  linijlora  Fisch.  &  Meyer,  Sert 
Petrop.  U  8,  forma  majora  flore  cseruleo.      2/i  pedunculata  Benth. 
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Hjdroph^  forma  parviflora.  N.  atamaria  Fisch.  &  Meyer;  Bot 
Reg.  t.  1940 :  forma  corolla  pallida  brunneo-panctata.  N,  discoidalis 
Hortul.;  Fl.  Serres,  2,  t.  75,  forma  corolla  aut  fando  aut  fere  tota 
bruimeo-purparea. 

•  •  Ovula  4,  i.  e.  placentae  bioTulatoe. 

•I-  Altemifolise,  plerumque  grandiilorae :  plic®  corollse  ad  basim  fila- 
mentorum  latissimae :  semina  globosa  fere  ecarunculata. 

4.  N.  PHA0KLI0IDE8  Nutt  '  Seofina  vix  pmictata.  —  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  * 

5.  N.  AURiTA  Lindl.  Semina  reticulata  sub&vosa.  Caules  setis 
retrorsis  aculeolato-hispidi.  Folia  basi  vel  petiole  alato  auriculato- 
amplexicaulia.  —  California. 

6.  N.  RACEMOSA  Nutt  in  berb.  Praecedenti  affinis,  minor,  debilis ; 
foliis  brevioribus  circumscriptione  ovatb  vel  obloogis  5-7-fidi8,  petiolo 
nudo;  fioribus  plerisque  racemosis  parvolis;  corolla  calyce  paullo 
longiore  lin.  4-5  diametro.  —  California ;  San  Diego,  Nuttall.  Island 
of  Catalina,  Dall  and  Baker. 

•I-  4-  Parviflorse,  tenellas :  corolla  campanulata  calyce  longior,  plicis 
exiguis  vel  evanidis :  folia  inferiora  opposita,  superiora  saepius  alterna, 
pedunculo  longiora. 

7.  N.  PARViPLOUA  Dougl.  N*  heterophyUa  Fisch.  &  Meyer,  1.  c.  — 
California  to  British  Columbia. 

8.  N.  MiCROCALTX  Fisch.  &  Meyer,  1.  c.  Nl  evanesc^ns  Darby,  S. 
Bot  Nl  parviflora  A.  DC,  quoad  pi.  Louisianae.  EUiiia  microcalyx 
&  E.  ranunculacea  Nutt.  —  Virginia  to  Texas. 

••-••-••-  Breviflorae,  alternifoliae,  corollaB  plicis  manifestis. 

9.  N.  DREViPLORA.  Spithamaea,  diffusa,  debilis ;  foliis  fere  omnibus 
altemis  pinnatipartitis,  segmentis  3-5  approximatis  oblongo-lanceolatis 
acutis  integerrimis ;  pedunculis  petiolum  vix  asquantibus ;  calycis  hir- 
sutoK^iliati  appendicibus  segmentis  dimidio  brevioribus;  corolla  late 
campanulata  calyce  breviore,  plicis  cuneatis  apice  lato  libero  fimbriato- 
inciso;  stylo  apice  tantum  bifido;  semine  unico  globoso.  —  N.  parvi- 
JloraWatA.  Bot  King,  p.  249,  excl.  char.,  non  Dougl.  —  Mountains 
of  Utah,  S.  Watson.  A  young  plant  of  the  same  is  in  Tolmie's  Snake 
Country  collection  from  the  same  district 

3.   ELLISIA  Linn. 
f  1.  EUELLISIA.    Ovula  tribus,  i.  e.  omnia  ventralia,  gemina :  sem- 
ina globosa,  testa  alveolato-reticolata :  folia  pinnatipartita. 
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1.  E.  Ntctelea  L.  ^.  ambifftia  Nutt,  forma  tenella. — Eastern 
N.  America. 

2.  E.  membranacea  Benth.  —  California.  Corolla  with  one  lobe 
external  in  aestivation.  Ovary  not  wholly  "glabrous."  The  apex 
bears  a  few  very  stout  bristles. 

§  2.  EUCRYPTA.  Placentae  ntrinque  ovuliferas,  heterospermae, 
nempe  facie  ventrali  biovulata,  dorsali  1-2-ovulata  monosperma: 
semina  ovalia ;  normalia  rugoso-tuberculata,  teretia ;  posticum  menis- 
coideum  laeve  inter  valvam  et  placentam  persistentem  absconditum  I 
Folia  2-3-pinnatipartita :  flores  quasi-racemosL  —  Eacrypta  Nutt. 
PL  Gamb.  p.  159. 

3.  £.  CBRTSANTHEMiFOLiA  Benth.  Eucrypta  panicvlata  &  E. 
foltosa  Nutt.  I.e.  Phacelia  micrantha?  var.  ptnnatifida  Torr.  in 
Ive*?,  Colorad.  Exp.  Bot  p.  21.  —  California. 

4.  DRAPERIA  Torr. 

1.  D.  8YSTTLA  Torr.  in  Gray  Proc  Am.  Acad.  7,  p.  401.  Nama 
sf/styla  Gray,  1.  c.  6,  p.  37.  —  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to 
what  is  known  of  this  interesting  Califoruian  plant,  except  that  the 
dehiscence  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  thin  dissepiment  is  complete ; 
the  scmisepta  meeting  in  the  centre,  but  without  any  placental  enlarge- 
ment ;  the  ovules,  two  in  each  cell,  are  pendulous  from  near  its  sum- 
mit :  in  dehiscence  a  thin  central  portion,  or  placenta,  usually  separates 
neatly  from  the  semisepta  and  renuiins  between  the  four  seeds,  filing 
with  them,  so  that  when  the  capsule  is  closed  again  a  central  foramen 
is  left. 

5.  PHACELIA  Juss. 

This  comprehensive  genus  is  certainly  polymorphous,  but  no  more  so 
than  EtUoca  R.  Br.  would  be,  if  the  two  genera  were  retained  as  pro- 
posed by  Brown.  Most  of  the  true  quadriovulate  Phacehas  are  nearly 
represented  by  species  of  EiUoca,  —  as  P.  circtnata^  Breweri,  humilis^ 
and  hrachyantha  by  P.  (Eutoca)  circinatiformis^  divariccUct^  and  curmptSy 
and  P.  malvcefolia  by  P.  (Eutoca)  Bolanderi  and  loascEfoUa ;  while  the 
set  of  which  P.  tanacetifoUa  and  congesta  are  the  type  is  imitated  in  foli- 
age and  inflorescence  by  P,  infundihuliformis;  and  P.  Jnpinnatijida  and 
the  section  Cosmanthus  are  related  to  P.  (  Cosmanthoides)  parviflora^ 
glabra^  pcUuliJlora,  &c.  Indeed  Brown's  Eutoca  parvtjlora  and  the 
closely  allied  species,  generally  with  3'4-ovulate  placents,  occasionally 
show  a  reduction  to  a  single  pair.     It  is  still  less  practicable  to  keep 
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Qp  Oosmanthtu  and  Miorogenetes  as  genera.  That  the  internal  plicae 
or  appendages  of  the  corolla  are  not  available  for  generic  distinctions 
was  early  seen  by  Bentham.  If  absent  in  the  Chilian  MtcrogeneteSy 
they  are  conspicuous  in  nearly  related  North  American  species,  the 
group  being  veil  marked  by  the  transversely  corrugated  seeds.  I  have 
arranged  the  about  fifty  species  known  to  me  under  seven  subgenera, 
characterized  by  the  ovules,  seeds,  and  in  part  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  corolline  plicae. 

§  1.  EUPHACELIA.  Placentae  2-ovulatae:  semina  verticalia,  testa 
areolata  vel  alveolata :  corollae  lobi  baud  fimbriati,  tubo  plicis  lamelli- 
formibus  per  paria  juxta  basim  staminum. 

•  Folia  inferiora  ramique  opposita :  spicae  laxae,  parum  secundae  vel 
circinatae :  pubes  nunquam  hispida. 

1.  P.  NAMATOIDE8.  Annua,  subspithamaea,  tenuis,  infeme  glaberrima, 
Bupemeglanduloso-pubescens;  ramis  brachiatb;  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
integerrimis  subpetiolatis  spicas  cymasve  primum  superantibus ;  sepalis 
spathulato-linearibus  corolla  anguste  campanulata  brevioribus  capsulam 
globosam  minime  hirsutam  superantibus ;  staminibus  styloque  demum 
bipartito  inclusis;  plicis  basi  staminum  subadnatis  brevibus;  semini- 
bus  alveolato-reticulatis.  —  Nama  racemosa  Kellogg  in  Proc.  Acad. 
Calif.  5,  p.  51.  —  In  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  Bolander, 
Kellogg.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  anomalous  little  plant  was 
described  as  a  Nama.  Its  aspect  is  very  unlike  any  other  Euphacelia^ 
but  is  somewhat  like  Emmenanthe  glaberrima.  The  geminate  ovules 
and  seeds  are  those  of  Euphacelia. 

•  ♦  Folia  (generis)  altema :  flores  scorpioideo-spicati :  pubes  pi.  m. 
hispida  vel  hirsuta:  plicae  COToUae  latae,  saepissime  basi  staminum 
ntrinque  adnatae. 

•»-  Folia  aut  integerrima  aut  pinnati-3-d-partita  s^mentis  integer- 
rimis :  capsula  ovata,  acuta. 

44-  Perennes  vel  biennes :  genitalia  longe  exserta. 

2.  P.  CIRCINATA  Jacq.  f. ;  A.  DC,  cum  syn.  P,  leucophyUa  Torr.  in 
Frem.  Rep.  1,  p.  93.  P.  canescens  Nutt.  PI.  Gamb. — Var.  calycosa: 
forma  calycis  lobis  demum  ampliatis  oblongis  vel  obovato-spathulatis. 

44-  44-  Annuae,  minores. 

8,  P.  Bbewebi.  Formae  depauperatae  praeoedentis  similis,  gra- 
cilior;  radice  exili;  corolla  violacea  lato-campanulata  calycis  lobis  line- 
anbus  duplo  longiore  filamenta  glabra  parum  superante.  —  On  Monte 
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Diablo^  Califomia,  Brewer.    A  span  high.    Corolla  barely  3  linea 
long. 

(8*.)  P.  BRACHTANTHA  Benth.  Chilensb,  foliis  latioribus  Bubia- 
tegris,  pube  molliori,  calyce  longiore,  corolla  aogosto-campaaulatay 
Btaminibus  louge  inclosis  a  prasoedente  diversa* 

4.  P.  HUMILI8  Torr.  &  Gray,  Pac.  R.  R.  Exp.  2,  p.  22,  t  7. 
Pubeecens;  foliU  Bpathulato-obloogiB  vel  oblanceolatis  obtusis  raro 
1-3-lobalis,  venis  ramosis ;  spicis  solitariis  vel  paniculatis  laxiusculis ; 
corolla  cserulea  campanulata  calycis  lobis  ssepius  linearibus  longiore ; 
filamentis  breviter  exsertis.  —  Yar.  caltcosa  :  forma  calyce  accres- 
cente,  lobis  spathulatis. 

•«-  •«-  Folia  rotundato-cordata,  petiolata,  palmatiloba  vel  incisa^  lobis 
serratis :  herba  setis  urentibus  hispida :  genitalia  longe  exserta. 

5.  P.  MALYAFOLIA  Cham,  in  Linnsea,  4,  p.  494. 

••-••-••-  Folia  drcamscriptione  oblonga  vel  angostiora,  pianato-dentata 
ad  pinnatisecta  segmentis  dentads  indsisve:  capsula  globosa  vel 
ovoidea,  obtusa:  semina  facie  ventrali  excavata  medio  carinato: 
spicad  scorpioidea  saepios  cymoso-congestas. 

'H>  Calyces  baud  setoso-bispidi,  capsulam  parum  superantes:  seminum 
testa  reticulata. 

— >  Folia  baud  pinnatisecta,  pleramque  indso-crenata :  genitalia  longe 
exserta:  biennes? 

6.  P.  iNTEORiroLiA  ToH".  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  2,  p.  222, 1 8.  Spitha- 
maea  ad  bipedalem,  stricta,  viscido-pubescens ;  foliis  crebris  ovato- 
oblongis  seu  lanceolatis  sessilibos  vel  inferioribus  brevi-petiolatis  basi 
subcordatis  crenato-dentatis  nunc  indsis ;  inflorescentia  primum  thyr- 
soidea ;  corolla  angusto-campanulata  (albida  vel  subcaerulea);  stylo  semi- 
bitido;  capsula  brevi-ovoidea. — Var.  Palueri:  forma  hirsutior,  tbyrso 
primum  virgato;  foliis  nunc  acute  dentatis. — P.  Palmeri  Torr.  in 
Wats.  Dot.  King,  p.  251. 

7.  P.  CRENULATA  Torr.  in  Wats.  Bot  King,  I.e.  Spithamaea  ad 
pedalem,  a  basi  saepe  ramosa,  viscido-pubescens  vel  hirsuta ;  foliis  pie- 
risque  petiolatis  spathulato-oblongis  crenato-dentatis  vel  pinnatifidis  raro 
lyratis,  lobis  crenulatis ;  spicis  mox  evolutis  patentibus ;  corolla  rotato- 
campanulata  laete  violaoea,  plids  internis  latissimis ;  stylo  ultra  medium 
partito;  capsula  globosa. 

— >  — >  Folia  1-2-pinnatisecta  vel  partita,  segmentia  pinnatifidis  vel 
incisis :  genitalia  pi.  m.  exserta :  annus. 
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8.  P.  OLANDULOSA  Natt  PL  Qwooh.  Yiscido-pubesceDS,  glanda* 
losa,  vix  liirsuta ;  folils  bipinnatipartitis,  lobis  crebris  parvis ;  calycis 
lobis  obloDgis  spathulatisve ;  reti  seminam  lasvi.  —  P.  Papei  Torr.  & 
Gray,  Pac  R.  R.  Exp.  2,  p.  122, 1. 10 :  forma  minus  pubescens,  coroUs 
lobb  integerrimis.  '^  EtUoca  glandulosa  Nutt^,"  Hook.  £ew  Jour.  3, 
p.  293. 

Yar.  Neo-Mexicana  :  coroUae  lobis  aut  tenuiter  aut  insigniter 
eroso-denticulatis. — P.  Neo-Mexiecmop  Thurber  in  Bot.  Mex.  Bouud* 
p.  143. 

9.  P.  CONGESTA  Hook.  Pubesceus,  stepius  dnerea,  fere  eglandu- 
losa ;  foliis  3-7-sectis  partitisve,  segmentb  paucis  parvis  inter  majora 
obloDga  seu  ovalia  inciso-lobata  positis,  infimis  petiolatis,  summis  con- 
tiuentibus;  caljds  lobis  fere  linearibus;  stylo  semibifido;  seminibus 
reticulato-scabris.  —  P.  tanacetifolia  A.  DC,  quoad  pi.  Tex.  Berland* 
— This  species  inhabits  Texas ;  the  following,  California. 

^^  4-f  Calyces  setoso-hispidi  vel  ciliati,  capsulam  longius  superantes, 
lobis  saepe  insequalibus :  stylus  bipartitus :  seminum  testa  alveolata, 
reti  incrassato  demum  subrugosa. 

B>  Genitalia  exserta :  folia  pleraque  1-2-pinnatisecta. 

10.  P.  TANACETIFOLIA  Benth.  Erecta,  hispida  vel  hirsuta,  baud 
Tel  sapeme  parum  glandulosa;  foliis  9~17-8ectis,  segmentis  1-2-pin- 
natipartitis  sessilibus,  lobis  ssepius  lineari-oblongis ;  spicis  elongandis ; 
calycb  lobis  linearibus  seu  lineari-spathulatis  capsula  ellipsoidea  vix  , 
duplo  longioribus ;  genitalibus  maxime  exsertis.  —  California,  chiefly 
towards  the  coast. 

11.  P.  RAMOSissiMA  Dougl.  Divergenti-ramosa,  supeme  glandu- 
losa et  yiscida ;  foliis  5-9-8ectis  vel  partitis.  segmentis  8sepius  oblongis 
pinnatifido-incisis ;  spicis  glomeratis  vix  elongandis,  pedicellis  demum 
horizontalibus ;  genitalibus  modice  exsertis;  calycis  lobis  linearibus 
spathulatisve  capsula  globosa  vel  subovata  d-4-plo  longioribus. — 
California,  and  through  the  dry  interior  region  from  Arizona  to 
Washington  Territory.  Passing  apparently  into  the  preceding  and 
Uie  following. 

Yar.  HISPIDA.     Setis  longis  albis  barbata,  saltem  in  calycis  lobis 
elongatis  (fructif.  lin.  4-6  longis) ;  spicis  fructiferis  apertis  racemifor- 
mibus ;  foliis  minus  seeds.  —  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego,  California, 
sa  OB  Genitalia  corolla  rotatoKsampanulata  baud  longiora :  spicie  laxi- 

QSculaB. 

11.  P.  ciLiATA  Benth.  This  resembles  depauperate  forms  of  the 
two  preceding ;  but  the  spikes  are  simple  or  merely  geminate,  and  at 
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length  loosely  flowered,  and  the  stamens  do  not  sorpass  the  corolla. 
As  to  the  calyx-lobes,  although  ovate-oblong  at  maturity  in  the  original 
specimens  of  Douglas,  they  are  sometimes  much  narrower,  even  linear- 
lanceolate.  They  are  about  equally  accrescent  in  all  these  species, 
and  also  variable.  The  seeds  have  broader  pits  and  less  thickened 
separating  walls  than  the  preceding  species.  More  specimens  are 
much  wanted. 

•  *  *  Folia  altema,  membranacea:  flores  laze  racemosi:  corollfle 
rotato-campanulatse  plicae  elongatse  villoso-ciliaUe  per  paria  approxi- 
matae  a  staminibus  remotae :  testa  seminum  subcarnosa  parum  areo- 
lata :  biennes,  glanduloso-viscidae,  Alleghanienses. 

13.  P.  BiPiNNATiFiDA  Michx.,  &  var.  BREViSTTLis  Gray,  Man. 
p.  brevistylis  Buckley. 

§  2.  COSMANTHUS.  Corolla  subrotata,  lobis  fimbriatis,  plicis  nnllis. 
Caetera  JEuphacelia  subdiv.  ultimae.  Herbas  annuae,  parvulae.  Am. 
Bor.  Orientalis. — Oosmanthw  Nolte.  Cosmanthus  §  JEucosmanlhus 
A.  DC.  pro  parte. 

14.  P.  PuRSHii  Buckley;  Gray,  Man.  ed.  I,  p.  342.  P.Jimbriata 
Auct. 

15.  P.  FiMBRiATA  Michx. ;  Gray,  Man.  ed.  2,  p.  328.  Perhaps  only 
a  smaller  and  mountain  form  of  the  other. 

Var.?  BoTKiNi.  Suberecta,  ramosa;  racemis  plurifloris  demum 
strictis,  pedicellis  fi-uctiferis  erectis  calyce  baud  longioribus;  corollae 
lobis  multo  minus  fimbriatis.  —  Upper  part  of  Georgia,  Boykin. 
Probably  a  state  of  P.  Jtmbriata  inhabiting  a  lower  and  drier  region, 
perhaps  a  distinct  species. 

§  3.  COSMANTHOIDES.  Placentae  3-8-ovulata5,  rarissime  2k)vu- 
latae :  semina  verticalia,  testa  reticulata :  corolla  rotato-campanulata, 
plicis  nuUis  vel  inconspicuis  (perangustis)  per  paria  approximatis 
a  Etaminibus  remotis:  capsula  subglobosa  obtusissima.  Ilerbae 
humiles  vel  tenellae  Am.  Bor.  Or.  et  Mex.,  hirsuto-pubescentes,  foliis 
pinnatifidis,  floribus  racemosis. 

•  Herbae  annuae,  tenues,  parce  hirsutulae  vel  glabellas,  foliis  caulinis 
pinnatifidis  sessilibus :  ovula  in  placentis  nunc  3-4,  nunc  2 ! 

16.  P.  GLABRA  Nutt  Fl.  Arkans.  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  5,  p.  192. 
A  subsequente  peraffini  glabritie.  exiguitate,  calyds  lobis  ovalibos 
oblongisve  capsulam  vix  superantibus  uimis  differt. 
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17.  P.  PABViPLORA  Pursh ;  Gray,  Man.  ed.  5,  p.  369.  Polemo- 
nium  dubium  Linn.  Eutoca  parviflora  R.  Br.  Cosmanthus  parvi' 
Jlorus  A.  DC.     Phacelia  pusilla  Buckley,  ex  char. 

Var.  HiRSCTA.  Forma  vegetior,  birsutior.  —  P.  hirsiiia  Natt.  in 
Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  1.  c. 

♦  ♦  Herba  Mexicana  difTusa,  "radice  perenni,"  foliis  plerisque  pin- 
natisectis,  omnibus  petiolatis. 

(17*.)    P.  PiMPiNELLOiDES.  —  Butoca  pimptneUotdes  &  hrevifolia 
Spreng.  Syst.  1,  p.  569.     E^  Mexicana^  Benth.  Hydrophyll.  1.  c.     E, 
Andrieuxix  &  Cosmanthta  Mextcanus  A.  DC.  1.  c.  (Coll.  Mex.  Bonr- 
geau,  no.  493.) 
«  «  «  Herbs  Texan®,  annus,  foliis  caulinis  indsis  vix  pinnatifidis, 

floribus  majoribus  (6-12  lin.  latis) :  placentaa  7-9-ovalat8B. 

18.  P.  PATULiFLORA.  —  Eutoca  patultflora  Engelm.  &  Gray,  PI. 
Lindh.  1,  p.  45. 

19.  P.  STRICTIFLORA.  —  Eutoca  stiictiflora  Engelm.  &  Gray,  I.e. 
The  seeds  of  this  species,  besides  the  minute  reticulation  or  pit- 
ting, are  coarsely  and  obscurely  nugose  at  maturity,  in  this  respect 
approaching  the  Microgenetes  section. 

§4.  GYMNOBYTHUS.  Placentae  dilatatae  multiovulatae :  semina 
parum  descendentia,  testa  foveolata:  corolla  rotato-campanulata, 
intus  cum  filamentis  subsequilongis  prorsus  inappendictdata :  sty- 
lus bipartitus:  capsula  ovata,  apice  cuspidato-acuminata.  Herbsa 
annus,  Californicse,  gland uloso-viscidissims,  foliis  ovatis  dentatis, 
racemis  solitariis  Tel  geminis  laxiflorls.  —  Cosmanthus  §  Gymnohy- 
thus  A.  DC. 

20.  P.  vise  IDA  Torr.  Bot  Mex.  Bound,  p.  143. — Eutoca  viscida 
Benth.  Cosmanthus  viseidus  A.  DC.  —  Var.  albiflora.  Eutoca 
alhiflora  Nutt.  PI.  Gamb.  p.  158. 

21.  P.  GRANDiFLORA. — Eutoca  grondijlora  Benth.  Lc.  E.speciosa 
Nutt.  L  c     Cosmanthus  grandiflorus  A.  DC. 

§  5.  WHITLA VIA.  Placentae  multiovnlatae,  raro  pauciovulatae :  sem- 
ina praeeedentium :  corolla  plicis  destituta:  sed  filamenta  (capillaria 
exserta)  ima  basi  intus  squamula  parra  truncata  vel  emarginata 
aclnata  appendiculata  !  Herbae  annus,  Califomics,  facie  prsceden- 
tium,  at  minus  glanduloss,  pedicellis  petiolisque  longioribus,  stylo 
parum  semibifido. 

•  Corolla  cylindraoeo-campanulata,  speciosa:  ovula  numerosissima 
placentsque  Gymnohythi, —  Whidavia  Harvey. 

VOL.  X.      (N.  B.   II.)  21 
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22.  P.  Whitlavia.  —  Whitkuna  grandijlora  &  W,  tmnor  Har- 
vey in  Lond.  Jour.  BoU  5,  p.  312,  t  11. 

#  #  Corolla  aperte  brevi-campanulata,  alte  6-fida :  placenUe  angusUs. 

23.  P.  Parryi  Torr.  Bot  Mex.  Bound,  p.  144.  Placentae  20-30- 
OYulatae,  15-20-sperma.     Corolla  speciosa,  filamenta  subaequans. 

24.  P.  LONGiPES  Torr.  in  herb.  Gracilis,  diffusa,  glandulosa, 
parum  hispida ;  foliis  caulinis  ovalibus  vel  subcordatis  grosse  obtuseque 
5-8-deutati8  (semipollicaribus)  petiolo  filiformi  brevioribus;  racemo 
perlaxo,  pedicellis  filiformibus ;  staminibus  styloque  (ad  medium  fisso) 
corolla  vix  semipollicari  (alba?)  sat  longioribus;  placentis  8-10-ovu- 
latis.  —  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  California,  Torrey. 

§  6.  EUTOCA,  Placentae  6-multiovulatae :  semina  pendula  vel  de- 
scendentia,  testa  reticulata  vel  foveolata,  nee  rugosa :  oorollae  plicae 
10  verticales,  lamelliformes :  capsula  ovata  sen  oblooga.  Herbae 
plerumque  occidentales,  paucce  boreales.  —  Eutoca  R.  Br.  excl.  sp. 
Eutoca  §  Ortheutoca  A.  DC. 

»  Perennes  {P.  hascefolia  et  Bolanderi  f  excepta),  Californicae :  geni- 
talia exserta:  corolla  brevi-campanulata,  plicis  latissimis  obliquis 
basi  filamentis  adnatis:  flores  cymoso  oongesti:  folia  ovata,  petiolata, 
inciso^pinnatifida. 

•t- Placentae  dilatatae  40-50-ovulataB :  genitalia  minus  exserta. 

25.  P.  Bolanderi.  Setis  gracilibus  hispida,  supeme  viscido-pubea- 
cens  ;  caule  valido  e  radice  ut  videtur  perenni  erecto  bipedali  ramoso ; 
foliis  radicalibns  caulinisquc  infimis  lyratis,  segmentis  lateralibus  1-2- 
jugis  parvis  incisis,  terminal!  foliisque  superioribus  ovatis  ovalibusve 
inciso-lobatis,  basi  truncata  vel  subeordata ;  cymis  1-3-chotomis  mox 
apertis ;  corolla  subrotata  alba  (fere  pollicem  diametro),  plicis  semi- 
obovatis  basi  inter  se  connatis;  filamentis  parce  barbatis  styloque 
semibifulo  corollam  paullo  superantibus ;  antheris  oblongis ;  capsula 
lale  ovata  acuta  polysperma. —  Cottonaby  Creek,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Noyo,  Mendocino  Co.,  California.  Appendages  of  corolla  con- 
nected in  front  of  the  base  of  the  filament,  forming  a  shallow  sac 
behind  it 

•»-  •*-  Placentae  angustae  6-9-0 vulatae :  genitalia  insigniter  exserta. 

•*~^  Radix  annua :  folia  (subpinnatidda,  summa  sessilia)  rami  caly- 
cesque  setoso-hispiilissimi  more  P.  nialvafoli€B :  coiollae  plicae  semi- 
subcordatae,  basi  auriculato-inflexae,  apice  parum  libero  cuspkiatte] 
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26.  P.  LOASiEFOLflr  Ton*. — Still  a  little  known  species,  collected 
near  Monterey  only  by  Douglas  and  Dr.  Parry. 

••-••  •H>  Radix  perennis,  crassa :  pubes  mollis :  folia  etiam  suprcma  peti- 
olata:  spicse  in  pedanculo  cymoso-glomeratse :  corollse  plicae  obtu- 
sissimse. 

27.  P.  eTDBOPHYLLOiDES  ToiT.  in  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  7, 
p.  400.  Spithamaea  vel  subpedalis,  superne  vix  hispida,  glandulosa ; 
foliis  subsericeo-pubescentibus  ovatis  seu  rbomboideis  (1-2-pollicari- 
bns)  obtusis  paucilobatis  incisisve  longe  petiolatis,  imis  nunc  lyra- 
tis ;  cyma  brevi  glomerata ;  corollae  violaceas  vel  albidae  plicis 
semi-ovalibus  ;  filaraentis  glabris  ;  antheris  brevi-linearibiis ;  stylo  fere 
bipartite;  capsola  calycem  cequante  G-S-sperma.  —  Not  rare  in  the 
•high  Sierra  Nevada. 

28.  P.  PROCERA.  Suborgyalis,  tenuiter  pubesoens,  superne  sub- 
glandulosa,  pilis  hispidis  etiam  calyci^  nuUis;  foliis  viridibus  (2-5- 
pollicaribus)  ovato-lanceolatis  ovatisque  acutis  laciniato-pinnatifidis, 
lobis  2-4-jugis  acutis  ;  spicis  fructiferis  cynue  elongandis  ;  corolla  alba 
vel  pallida,  plicis  semi-obcordatis ;  filamentis  parce  barbatis ;  antheris 
oblongis ;  stylo  supra  medium  bifido ;  capsula  globoeo-ovata  vix  mucro- 
nata  10— 18-sperma;  seminibus  immaturis  alato-angulatis.  —  Mountain 
meadows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Nevada  and  Sierra  counties,  Bo- 
lander,  Lemmon,  &c. 

*  •  Perennis:  genitalia  longe  exserta:  corolla  campanulata  circa 
basim  capsulae  maroescenti-persistens  (!),  plicis  majusculis  oblongis 
a  filamentis  liberis :  placentae  pluriovulatae :  semina  longitudinaliter 
costata  et  reticulata:  flores  thyrsoideo-congesti.  Species  boreali- 
alpina. 

29.  P.  8ERICEA  Gray  in  Sill.  Jour.  (1862)  84,  p.  254.  Eutoca 
sericea  Graham,  Bot.  Mag.  t  3003.  —  Folia  1-3-pinnatipartita. — Var. 
Ltalli:  forma  nana,  minus  sericea;  foliis  subviridibus  lobis  latioribus; 
floribus  thyrsoideo-capitatis.  Rocky  Mountains,  lat  49,  at  G-7000 
feet,  Lyall.  Oregon  forms  approach  it.  —  The  [)er8istence  of  the 
corolla  is  peculiar  to  this  species.  It  was  first  noticed  by  "Watson, 
in  Bot  King,  p.  252. 

*  **•  Annune:  genitalia  corollae  rotato-campanulatas  adasquantia :  pli- 
cas  corollflB  angustas  a  filamentb  liberae :  calycis  lobi  lineares :  stylus 
apioe  bifidus :  capsula  ovata,  acuminata  vel  acuta :  spicae  densitlone 
thyrsoideo-cymosas  vel  paniculatse. 

4^  Folia  1-2-pinnatisecta :  placentae  20-50-ovulataB :  semina  ovalia, 
lineatim  subalveolatss. 
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30.  P.  Franklinii  Gray,  Man.  Bot  ed.  2^p.  829,  &  3,  p.  370. 
Eutoca  Franklinii  R.  Br. 

••-  ••-  Folia  linearia  seu  lanoeolata  integerrima,  vel  2-5-fida  lobis 
lineari-lanceolatis :  placentas  G-S-ovulatae :  semina  oblonga,  grosse 
foveolata. 

31.  P.  MENZIE8II  Torr.  in  Wats.  Bot.  King.  HydrophyUum  lineare 
Pursh.  Eutoca  Menziesii  R.  Br.  E.  multijlora  Dougl.  K  hetero^ 
phylla  Torr.  in  Stansb.  Rep. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  Annuae :  stamina  corolla  breviora  (in  P.  divaricata  nunc  fere 

aequilonga)  :  flores  spicati  vel  racemosi. 
-»-  Folia  pinnatisecta,  segmentis  inciso-pinnatifidis :  semina  ventre  ex- 

cavato  medio  carinato  modo  Phacelice  conyestOy  etc. 

32.  P.  1NFUNDIBULIF0RMI8  Torr.  Bot.  Mex.  Bound,  p.  144.  Foliis 
inflorescentia,  etc,  P.  ylandulosce  similis;  corolla  infundibuliformi 
(purpurascente  vel  alba),  lobis  parum  erosis  tubo  plus  dimidio  brevier- 
ibus,  plicis  angusto-oblongis  a  filamentis  liberis ;  placeutis  sat  dilatatis 
8-12-ovulatis;  stylo  apice  bifido;  capsula  oblonga  obtusissima  mem- 
branacea  pleiosperma  sepalis  angusto-spathulatis  adaequante.  —  New 
Mexico. 

•^  ••-  Folia  tantum  pinnatifida,  lobis  brevibus  obtusis. 

*^  Spicas  elongandas:  corolla  parva:  placental  G-ovulatas:  capsula 
obtusissima. 

33.  P.  BRACHTLOBA.  Eutoca  hrachyloha 'Qeaih.  l.c  —  Monterey 
and  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

•H.  -H.  Racemi  laxiflori,  pedicellis  elongatis :  corolla  late  campanulata, 
calyce  duplo  longior,  plicis  elongatis  a  filamentis  parce  barbatis  fere 
liberis :  plantae  humiles,  difiusae,  Califomicae. 

34.  P.  DouGLASii  Torr.  1.  c.  Eutoca  Douylasii  Benth.  1.  c.  Pilia 
patulis  hirsuto-pubescens.  Folia  pluripartita  vel  lobata.  Sepala  spathu- 
lata.  Corolla  ampla,  semipollicaris.  Stylus  supra  medium  bifidus. 
Placentas  12-14-ovulat8B. 

35.  P.  David soNii.  Depressa,  pube  striguloso-hirsuta  canescens ; 
foliis  spathulato-lanceolatis  parce  pinnatifidis,  lobis  l-2-jugi8  triangu- 
latis  integerrimis  cum  terminali  multo  majore  oblongo  vel  lanceolate 
Tenis  fere  parallelis  percurso,  folio  summo  saepius  integro;  racemis 
paucifioris ;  calycis  lobis  linearibus  seu  oblanceolatis ;  corolla  violacea 
lin.  3  longa,  plicis  semi-ovalibus  conspicuis ;  stylo  ad  medium  usque 
bifido;  placentis 8-10-ovulatis. — Keiu  Co.,  California,  Davidson* 
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4-  -I-  -I-  Folia  integerrima,  in  nonnullis  1-2-dentata  vel  lobata,  petio- 
lata,  nee  crassiuscula  nee  cordata,  venis  subparallelis  vel  convergenti- 
bu8,  pube  hand  glandulosa :  flores  spieato-racemosi :  ealyx  pilis  longis 
patentibus  hispidus  vel  hirsutus :  eorolla  pllcis  basi  latiore  filamentis 
adnatis:  eapsula  ovata,  aeuta  vel  mucronata,  6-16-8perma,  sepalis 
multo  brevior :  semina  foveolata. 

•H-  Corolla  sat  angusta  (alba  vel  pallida),  ealyce  parum  staminibus 
longius  superans. 

36.  P.  ciRCiNATiFORMis.  Eutoca phocelioides Benth.  I.e.  —  Known 
only  in  tbe  California  eoUection  of  Douglas,  probably  from  tlie  vicinity 
of  Monterey.  Resembling  small  and  entire-leaved  specimens  of  P. 
circinata  in  foliage,  &c  Corolla  2}  to  3  lines  long ;  fruiting  ealyx 
5  lines  long.     Ovules  4  or  rarely  more  to  each  placenta. 

^  -H-  Corolla  lato-eampanulata,  violaeea,  genitalia  parum  aut  vix 
superans. 

37.  P.  CDRVIPE8  Torr.  in  Wats.  Bot.  King,  p.  252.  Diffusa,  2-4- 
pollicaris,  hirsuta  et  puberida,  subcinerea ;  foliis  ovallbus  laneeolatbque 
raro  1-2-lobatis  petiolo  plerumque  brevior ibus ;  racemis  simplicibus ; 
pedicellis  infimis  calyce  ssepe  longioribus;  stylo  semibifido;  placentis 
S-lO-ovulatis.  —  Nevada  and  adjacent  borders  of  California,  Watson, 
Dr.  H6rn.  Habit  of  P.  humilis.  Lower  pedicels  not  always  curved ; 
so  that  the  specific  name  is  by  no  means  appropriate. 

38.  P.  DiVARiCATA.  EiUoca  divariccUa  Benth.  I.e. ;  Bot.  Reg. 
t.1784;  Bot!  Mag.  t. 3706.  E.  Wrangeliana  Fisch.  &  Meyer;  Don, 
Brit  Fl.  Gard.  ser.  2,  t.  3G2.  —  Common  through  the  western  part  of 
California.  Flowers  rather  large,  the  expanded  corolla  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad. 

4»  4^  ^^  ^^  Folia  integerrima  vel  erenata,  longe-petiolata,  venis  obso- 
letis  vel  divergentibus,  pube  viscida  vel  glandulosa :  corolla  angu3to- 
campanulata  fere  infundibuliformis,  plicis  linearibus  oblongisve  a 
filamentis  inaequalibus  fere  discretis  instructa:  stylus  apice  bifidus. 
Species  eremophilas,  nanae  vel  pusillse. 

^-t*  Flores  spicaeque  capituliformes  sessilia :  folia  sat  erassa  fere  avenia. 

39.  P.  CEPHALOTES.  A  basl  divaricato-ramosa,  demum  fere  pros- 
trata,  viscido-pubescens ;  interuodiis  primai'iis  ramorum  2-4-pollicari- 
bus ;  folils  oblongis  spathulatisve  integerrimis  circ  semipoUicaribus  in 
petiolum  saepe  longiorem  angustatis  plerisque  radicalibui  et  ad  bifur- 
eationes  congestis  spicis  capitulisve  densis  longioribus ;  sepalis  spathu- 
lato-linearibus  pi.  m.  hirsutis  corollas  angustas  fere  infundibuliformi 
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adaeqnantibus  capsula  ovali  obtusa  S-lO-sperma  duplo  longioribos; 
seminibos  pellicula  reticulata  laxa. — P,  curvipei  Parry  in  Am,  Nat  9, 
p.  16,  non  Torr.  —  S.  Utah,  Bishop,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Parry.  Corolla 
2  lines  long,  white  or  yellowish,  with  the  short  lobes  purplish  or  blue. 

4+  ♦+  Flores  laxiores  pi.  m.  racemosi :  calyx  corolla  aperto-infundibu- 
liformi  vol  campanulata  brevior,  capsula  obtusa  paullo  longior :  folia 
sat  crassa,  rotundata  sen  ovalia,  venis  obecuris. 

40.  P.  DEMissA.  Subspithamo^a,  a  basi  ramosa,  viscido-puberula, 
noc  hirsuta;  foliis  obsolete  reniformibus  cordatisye  integerrimis  vel 
repandis  (semipoUicaribus) ;  Horibus  in  spicis  brevi-pedunculatis ; 
petiolis  brevioribus  pauciusculis  ;  pedicellis  brevibus  erectis ;  corolla  ut 
videtur  alba  (lin.  2  longa)  sepal  is  linearibus  duplo  longiore ;  capsula 
brevi-ovali  obtusissima  10-sperma.  —  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Palmer. 

41.  P.  PULCHELLA.  Spithamoia,  apert^  ramosa,  viscido-pul)erula ; 
foliis  rotundo-ovalibus  obovatisve  integerrimis  seu  crenato-dentatis 
(paruin  semipoUicaribus),  basi  obtusa  vel  acutiuscula;  racemis  flori- 
buudis  elongandis  paniculatis;  pedicellis  calyce  brevioribus;  corolla 
laete  purpurea  (tubo  flavida)  majuscula  (lin.  4-5-longa)  sepalis  spathu- 
latis  triplo  longiore;  capsula  elongato-oblonga  obtusissima  circ  30- 
sperma. — P.  crassifolia  Parry  in  Am.  Nat.  I.e.,  non  Torr.  —  S.  Utah, 
Parry.  A  showy  vernal  species,  abounding  on  gypseous  clay  knolls ; 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  ampler  than  in  the  related  species. 

42.  P.  PU8ILLA  Torr.  Exigua,  digitalis,  demum  laxe  parce  ramosa, 
gland uloso-pubescens ;  foliis  ovalibus  oblongisve  integerrimis  (lin.  3-6 
longis)  ;  floribus  in  racemo  laxo  puucis ;  pedicellis  iiiiformibus ;  corolla 
alba  (vix  lin.  2  longa)  calyce  subduplo  longiore ;  capsula  elongato- 
oblonga  obtusa  et  mucronulata  18-24-sperma.  —  Wats.  Bot.  King, 
p.  253.  —  W.  Nevada  to  the  borders  of  California,  Watson.  Seeds 
somewhat  pyriform.     Pedicels  from  1  to  5  lines  long. 

^  'k^  <¥¥  Flores  laxe  racemosi :  calyx  corolla  campanulata  (alba) 
brevior,  capsula  ovali-oblonga  snbito  acutata  60-100-sperma  parum 
longior:  folia  membranacea,  cordato-rotunda,  crenato-dentata  seu 
lobata,  pi.  m.  palmativenia,  petiolo  longo  breviora :  stylus  apice  vix 
bifidus. 

43.  P.  ROTtJNDiFOLiA  Torr.  in  Wats-  Bot  King,  l.c.  —  S.  E.  Cali- 
fornia to  S.  Utah,  Cooper,  Palmer,  Parry. 

§  7.  MICROGENETES.  Semina  oblonga  transversim  corrugata, 
vermiculiformia :  caet.  EutoctB.  Annuse,  humiles,  foliis  plerisque  pin- 
natifidis :  stamuia  iniequalia  inclusa :  stylus  apice  tantum  bifidos. 
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•  HfiLHiNTaosPERMnM  ToiT.  ID  herb.  Corolla  subrotata,  plicis  10 
faucialibus  transversis  subcalloeis  a  staminibus  longe  remotis  in- 
structa  1 

44.  P.  MiCRANTHA  Torr.  Bot  Hex.  Bound,  p.  144.  Tenera, 
laxe  ramosa,  hirsutula,  glandulosa ;  foliorum  segmentis  5-9  obovatia 
oblongisve  obtusissimis,  imis  petiolo  niarginato,  superioribus  basi  dilatata 
nunc  auriculato-subamplexicaulibus ;  racemis  paniculati»  geminatisvo 
perlaxilloris ;  corolla  (sffipius  casrulea)  sepala  accrescentia  obovato- 
spatbulata  parum  superante;  capsula  globosa  20-24-8pemia. —  New 
Mexico,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Arizona  and  the  eastern  frontier  of 
California,  and  S.  Utah.  The  ordinary  vertical  plicae  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  wholly  wanting ;  but  a  pair  of  trans- 
verse obtuse  folds,  high  up  on  the  broad  tube,  stretch  from  each  side 
of  the  midvein  of  the  lobes  nearly  to  the  lateral  vein  sent  off  from 
its  base.  Seeds  cylindraceous,  incurved,  very  deeply  corrugated  and 
tuberculate. 

♦  •  MiCROGENETES  VERA.  Corolla  infundibuUformis  vel  cylradracea, 
saepius  plicis  verticalibus  angustis  basi  filamentorum  pi.  m.  adnatis 
instructa :  stylus  in  nostris  infeme  pilosulus :  semina  prseter  corru- 
gationem  minute  reticulata«  Spec,  omnes  Am.-Occidentales,  una 
Chilensis.  —  Microgenetes  A.  DC.    Phacelia  §  Euglypta  Watson,  1.  c. 

••-  Corolla  (alba  sen  pallida)  calyce  parum  longior:  folia  vix  bipinna- 
tifida:  capsula  oblonga  12-24-sperma. 

(44*.)  P.  Cdmingii.  Eutoca  Cumingii  Benth.  l.c;  Gay,  Fl.  Chil. 
t  53.  Microgenetes  Cumingii  A.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  292.  —  Stylus  glaber. 
Corolla  plicis  destituta.  —  Chili. 

45.  P.  IvKSiANA  Torr.  in  Ives,  l.c;  Wats.  Bot  King,  p.  254. — 
Corolla  plicis  a  filamento  fere  liberis  instructa.  —  Utah  to  Arizona  and 
the  border  of  California. 

••-  '*--  CoroUa  calyce  2-3-plo  longior,  tubo  cum  lauce  albida  vel  flavida, 

limbo  saspissime  caeruleo  sen  violaceo. 
•H.  Folia  tantum  pinnatifida :  raeemi  spiciformi  elongandi :  plicae  coroUaB 

filamento  longius  adnatae  :  capsula  20-30-8perma. 

46.  P.  Fremontii  Torr.  l.c  —  S.  Utah  and  Arizona  to  California. 
♦+  ++  Folia  bipinnati partita :  semina  pauciora,  breviora,  minus  corru- 

gata :  plicae  coroUae  elongatae  angustae  filamento  longissime  tubulatim 
adnatae. 

47.  P.  BICOLOR  Torr.  in  Wats.  1.  c. — Nevada  and  adjacent  border  of 
California.    Corolla  unusually  long  for  the  subgenus  (from  5  to  7  lines) : 
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the  narrow  adnate  plicas  produce  a  very  slender  tube  behind  each  fila- 
ment. 

•H.  -H.  44-  Folia  dentata  vel  integerrima :  capsula  breviora. 

48.  F.  QTMNOCLADA  ToH*.  L  c  Subviftcido-pubescens ;  ramis  radi- 
calibus  decumbentibus,  internodiis  elongatis ;  foliis  obovatis  oblongisve 
obtuse  dentatis  petiolo  ssepius  brevioribus;  spicis  plurifloris;  corolla 
breviter  infundibuliformi  sepalis  linearibus  hirsutis  vix  duplo  longiore, 
plicis  basi  filamenti  tubuloso-adnatis ;  capsula  globoso-ovata  8-1 C- 
Bperma.  —  W.  Nevada,  Watson. 

49.  P.  CRASSiFOLiA  Torr.  I.e.  Parvula,  a  basi  difiusa,  viscido- 
pubescens ;  foliis  camosulb  scabridis  (Ho.  3-6  longis)  oblongo-ovatis 
in  petiolum  breviusculum  angustatis,  infimis  pauci-dentatis,  caeteris 
integerrimis ;  racemis  laxiusculis  paucifloris;  corolla  infundibuliformi 
sepalis  linearibus  duplo  longiore,  plicis  brevibus  parvis  a  filamento  fere 
liberis ;  capsula  ovoidea  6-8-sperma.  —  Reese-River  Valley,  Nevada, 
Watson. 

6.  EMMENANTHE  Benth. 

S  1.  MILTITZIA  Gray.  Annus,  parvulse,  parviflorae :  sepala  sursum 
latiora :  stylus  persistens :  semina  minute  reticulata  et  pi.  m.  trans- 
versim  rugosa  modo  Microgenetis  (a  quo  corolla  flava  marcescenti- 
persistente  facile  distincta).  —  PacR.R.  Exp.  6,  p.  85.  MilHtzia 
A.  DC. 

•  Pubesrens,  ssepissime  viscida  et  glandulosa :  corolla  breviter  S-loba, 
plicis  10  angustis  iuconspicuis  per  paria  filameutis  adproximatis  basi 
eorum  parum  adnatb  (in  E.  glandulifera  fere  evauidis)  instructa. 

1.  E.  PARViFLORA  Gray,  J.  c,  t.  15.  Depressa,  densius  pubescens, 
viscida;  foliis  profunde  pinnatifidis;  floribus  conferUs  brevissime  pedi- 
cellatis;  corolla  sepalis  fere  linearibus  baud  lougiore;  stylo  ovario 
20-40-ovulato  vix  longiore.  —  Shores  of  Klamath  Lake,  Newberry. 
So  far  as  yet  known,  this  is  &irly  distinguishable  from  the  next ;  but 
the  specimens  are  poor. 

2.  E.  LUTEA  Gray,  Lc  Diffusa  vel  decumbens,  pube  minuta  vix 
glandulosa ;  foliis  oblongis  sen  obovatis  inciso-pinnatifidis  dentatisve ; 
floribus  conferte  racemosis ;  corolla  sepala  spathulato-linearia  super- 
ante;  stylo  filiformi  ovario  circ  12-ovulato  multo  longiore.  —  JEutocaf 
lutea  Hook.  A;  Am.  Bot  Beech.  &  Ic  PI.  t.  354.  MUtUzia  lutea 
A.  DC.  1.  c  EmmenarUhe  parvijlora  WaU.  Bot.  King,  p.  257.  —  S.  E. 
borders  of  Oregon  to  the  eastern  borders  of  California.  Hypogynous 
disk  conspicuous,  much  larger  and  apparently  more  free  than  in  the 
preceding. 
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8.  E.  6LANDULIFBRA  ToiT.  in  W&ts.  Bot  King,  I.e.  TenellO) 
gracilis,  pube  minuta  glandulosa  et  viscida;  foliis  parvis  oblongis 
yel  spathulatis  parnm  incisis  dentatbve,  summis  iDtegeirimis ;  floribus 
in  spicis  racemisve  elougandis  numerosis ;  pedicellis  plerumque  brevis- 
Bimis;  corolla  angusto-campanulata  (lin.  2  longa)  sepalis  linearibus 
longiore;  stylo  filiformi;  ovalis  6-12. —  W.  borders  of  Nevada, 
Anderson,  Watson. 

•  •  Glaberrima,  eglandulosa :  corolla  profunde  5-fida,  sepalis  oblongo- 
spathulatis  crassiusculis  baud  longior,  plicis  nullis :  folia  succulenta 
plerumque  integerrima:  capsula  S-lO-sperma,  styli  basi  indarata 
subulata. 

4.  E.  OLABEBRiMA  Torr.  in  Wats,  l.a  —  W.  Nevada  and  N. 
Arizona. 

S  2.  EMMENANTHE  yeba.  Major,  racemis  paniculatis  laxis: 
corolla  ampla,  latissime  campanulata,  ochroleuca,  plicis  nullis: 
sepala  ovato-lanceolata :  stylus  deciduus :  placentod  circiter  S-ovulatse 
dilatat£B :  semiua  areolis  grossis  alveolato-reticulata. 

5.  E.  PENDULiFLORA  Beuth.  —  California  and  S.  Utah. 

7.  CONANTHUS  S.  Watson  (Eutoca?  §  Cowanthus  A.  DC.) 

1.  C.  ARETioiDES  Wats.  1.  c  Eutoca  arettoxdes  Hook.  &  Am.  1.  c. ; 
Hook.  Ic.  t  355.  —  Interior  of  Oregon  to  Arizona  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  California.  This  little  plant  is  intermediate  between  Phacelia 
(Eutoca)  and  Nama,  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  excluded 
mainly  by  its  united  styles.  The  inequality  in  the  inserUon  of  the  fila- 
ments is  not  rare  in  Nama,  and  N.  demissa  is  readily  mistaken  for 
Conanthus,  To  the  latter  belongs  part  of  the  specimens  (those  of 
Anderson)  from  which  I  first  described  Noma  demissa.  Conanthus  is 
the  only  plant  of  the  order  in  which  I  have  found  manifest  indications 
of  dimorphism  in  the  genitalia,  being  of  two  and  perhaps  three  lengths ; 
the  style  and  stameps,  however,  not  reciprocally  long  and  short,  but 
correspondent,  as  I  have  found  them  in  certain  Polemoniacea  and 
Borraginacett* 

8.  TRICARDIA  Torr. 

1.  T.  Watsoni  Torr.  in  Wats.  Bot.  King,  p.  258,  t  24.  — W.  Ne- 
vada, Watson.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  characters  of  this  genus, 
which  is  strikingly  marked  by  its  three  cordate  enlarged  sepals,  and  of 
which  the  specimens  extant  are  scanty. 
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9.  ROMANZOFFIA  Cham. 

1.  R.  Unalaschkensis  Cham.  Haud  tuberifera?  laxe  pubescens 
vel  glabrata ;  scapo  firmiore  eiticto ;  pedicellis  suberectis  flore  breviori- 
bus ;  sepalis  herbaceis  corolla  breviter-infundibuliformi  panim  breviori- 
bus  capsulam  subsuperantibus ;  stylo  brevi.  —  Unalaschka  and  adjacent 
islands,  Chamisso,  Nelson,  Harrington,  Dall. 

2.  R.  SiTCHENSis  Bongard.  Parum  pubescens,  glabrata;  rhizoma- 
tibus  filiformibus  granulato-tuberiferis ;  scapo  debili ;  pedicellis  patenti- 
bus  flore  longioribus ;  sepalis  glabris  corolla  longiuscule  infundibuliformi 
multum  capsula  satis  brevioribus ;  stylo  filiformi  longo.  —  Sitka  to  the 
Coast  Range  of  California,  as  far  south  as  the  Redwoods  grow. 

10.  HESPEROCfflRON  S.  Watson. 

The  suggestion  that  this  genus  belongs  to  the  Hydrophyllacea  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Bentham.  It  falls  into  the  Phacelia,  where,  however, 
it  finds  no  near  associates,  and  the  inflorescence  is  anomalous. 

1.  H.  Californicus  Wats.  Bot.  King,  p.  281,  t.  80.  Foliis  rosu- 
latis  e  caudice  subcrasso ;  corolla  oblongo-campanulata,  lobis  tubo  brevi- 
oribus. —  Ourisia  Califomica  Benth.  PL  Hartw.  Hesperochiron 
IcUifolius   Kellogg  in   Proc   Calif.  Acad. :   forma  vegetior.  —  Sierra 

^Nevada,  California,  to  Utah,  and  Washington  Territory. 

2.  II.  PUMiLUS  Porter  in  Hay  den.  Rep.  1872,  p.  768.  Foliis  pau- 
cioribus  ex  apice  rhizomatis  gracilioris ;  corolla  fere  rotata,  lobis  tubo 
intus  crebre  barbato  longioribus.  —  ViUarsia  pumila  Griseb.  in  Hook. 
Fl.  Bor.-Am.  2,  p.  70,  t.  157.  —  Idaho,  Northern  Utah,  and  westward. 
The  two  species  occupy  in  part  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  the  characters  assigned  will  hold  good. 

11.  NAMA  Linn. 

The  generic  name,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  of  the  neuter  gender, 
A  few  corrections  of  my  recent  synopsis  of  the  species  in  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.  8,  p.  282,  need  to  be  made :  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  add 
here.  Only  seven  species  are  known  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  In  distinguishing  into  two  species  the  Berlandieran  specimens 
which  Choisy  had  referred  to  N.  undtdatum,  I  took  the  wrong  species 
for  the  true  N.  undulatum  HBK.  The  nomenclature  and  characters 
have  to  be  rectified  thus :  — 

N.  UNDULATUM  HBK.  Suberectum,  moz  decumbens ;  capsula  ob- 
longa  sepalis  pi.  m.  breviore ;  seminibus  ovalibus,  testa  tenui  diaphana 
obsoletius  striata  et  scrobiculata. — Yar.  macranthum  Chois.  IlydroL 
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p.  18,  t.  2,  f.  1  (N.  Berlandteri  Gray,  1.  c.)  :  forma  laxa;  floribus  nunc 
breviasime  nunc  longiuscule  pedunciilatis ;  sepalis  corolla  subdimidio 
brevioribus  capsula  saepius  duplo  longioribus.  —  To  the  true  i^.  undtP' 
IcUum  belongs  no.  131  of  Bourgeau's  Mexican  collection :  it  has  not 
been  met  with  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  variety,  found  at  Mata- 
moras  and  Reynosa,  probably  occurs  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

N.  STENOCARPUBi.  Frsecedenti  simile ;  ovario  angustiore ;  capsula 
fere  lineari  sepala  subseqnante ;  seminibus  angulatis  nunc  fere  cubicis, 
ta-^ta  crassiore  opaca  brunnea  eximie  alveolato-reticulati.  —  N,  undu- 
latum  Gray,  Proc.  1.  c,  quoad  pi.  Tex.-N.  Mex.,  non  tIBK.  N,  un- 
didatum  Chois.  I.e.  pro  parte.  —  Texas  to  Arizona  and  contiguous 
parts  of  Mexico.  To  this  belongs  Berlandier's  no.  1095,  1435  and 
175,  2111  and  694,  2195  and  775,  2328  and  898,  and  2525.  The  seeds 
are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  line  long,  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
N,  undulcUunij  and  very  different  in  appearance ;  they  are  usually 
angled  by  mutual  pressure,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  regularly  oval. 
The  styles  not  rarely  cohere  to  the  middle  or  more,  but  are  separable 
without  rupture. 

12.  ERIODICTYON  Benth. 

1.  E.  T0MENT0SI7M  Benth.  Bot  Sulph.  p.  35.  —  The  corollas  when 
well  developed  are  nearly  salverform,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
JE.  crasstfolium  Benth.  1.  c.  was  doubtless  rightly  united  with  this  by 
Dr.  Torrey  (in  Bot  Mex.  Bound,  p.  48,  &c.),  and  this  name  should 
have  been  preferred ;  but  the  other  is  good  and  of  the  same  date. 

2.  E.  GLUTINOSUM  Benth.  1.  c.  —  Wigandia  Califomica  Hook.  & 
Am.  Bot.  Beech,  p.  364,  t  88.  —  The  filaments  are  often  irregularly 
and  variably  adnate  to  the  corolla,  sometimes  for  almost  their  whole 
length. 

3.  E.  ANOUSTiFOLiUM  Nutt  PI.  Gamb.  p.  181.  E.  ghuinomm  var. 
angusiifolium  Torr.  I.e.  —  Arizona  and  S.  Nevada  to  New  Mexico. 
Besides  the  very  narrow  and  soon  revolute  leaves,  this  species  has  a 
short-fun nelform  corolla,  only  2  or  3  lines  long,  sometimes  almost  cam- 
panulate. 

13.  HYDROLEA  Linn. 

1.  H.  CORTMBOSA  Ell.  lucrmis,  raro  subspinosa,  gracilis ;  foliis 
lanceolads  brevibus  glabris ;  fioribus  in  cyma  terminali  corymbiformi ; 
sepalis  lineari-lanceolatis  villoso-hispidis  corolla  lon^oribus ;  genitali- 
bus  longis  filiformibus.  —  S.  Carolina  to  Florida. 
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2.  H.  AFF1NI8  Gray,  Man.  ed.  5,  p.  370.  Spinoea,  glabra ;  foliis 
laDceolaUs  elongatis  subpetiolatis ;  floribus  in  glomerulis  axillaribas ; 
sepalis  ovatis  coFollae  adsequaDtibus ;  stylis  capsula  brevioribus.  — 
H.  leptocaulis  Feathermaa  in  Lcmisiana  Univ.  Rep.  1871. —  S.  Blinois 
to  Texas. 

3.  H.  Caroliniana  Michz.  Subspinosa,  parce  villoso-hispida ; 
foliis  fere  glabris  lanceolatis  brevi-petiolatis ;  florlbus  in  axillis  inferi- 
oribus  glomerulatis  vel  in  summis  solitariis ;  sepalis  linearibus  vel  sub- 
lanceolatis  corollam  subsequantibus ;  stylis  capsula  brevioribus.  —  IL 
quadrivalvts  Walt.  Car.  p.  110,  nomen  falsum  decipiens.  —  N.  Carolina 
to  Florida. 

4.  H.  OYATA  Nutt  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc  n.  ser.  5,  p.  196 ;  Chois. 
Hydrol.  t.  1.  Spinosa,  superne  ramosissima,  pube  undique  molli  brevi 
cum  pilis  longioribus  nonnullis;  foliis  ovatis  nunc  ovato-lanceolatis 
brevissime  petiolatis;  floribus  apice  ramorum  corymboso-congestis ; 
sepalis  lanceolatis  villoso-hirsutis  corolla  brevioribus;  filamentis  stylisque 
praesertim  longis  filiformibus.  —  H.  Ludoviciana  Featherman,  l.c  — 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.     Said  to  be  also  South  American. 
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REVISION    OF    THE    GENUS    CEANOTHUS,   AND    DE^ 
SCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  PLANTS, 

WITH  A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WESTERN  SPECIES  OF  8ILENE, 

By  Sereno  Watson.  '  -  -\ 

'     /  L-  K  ;  \  J  ' 

Bead.  March  9, 1875.  ^^'^"^ '  T  /    ^        •  ^  ^  *^  ^ 

1.  Hevisian  of  the  Genus  Ceanothus. 

So3iiE  of  the  species  of  this  exclusivelj  American  genus  are  well 
marked  and  readily  distinguished,  but  the  larger  number  are  defined 
with  difficulty,  and  the  value  of  the  specific  distiuctions  must  still  be 
considered  in  some  cases  as  uncertain.  It  wo.uld  be  easy  to  increase 
the  number  of  nominal  species,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  with  apparent 
reason,  to  considerably  reduce  them.  But  while  endeavoring  to  give  a 
nearly  uniform  value  to  the  several  characters,  taking  at  the  same  time 
into  consideration  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the  forms,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  retain  as  probably  distinct  some  which  seemingly  run 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  proposing  new 
species.  The  following  arrangement  is  as  satisfiictory  as  it  could  be 
made  with  present  material  and  information. 

§  1.  EUCEANOTHUS.     Leaves  all  alternate,  3-nerved  or  pinnately 
veinedj  glandular-toothed  or  entire ;  fruit  not  crested. 

#  Leaves  S-nerved  from  the  base. 

•»-  Erect  shrubs,  the  branches  not  rigidly  divaricate  nor  spioy ;  inflo- 
rescence thyrsoid ;  leaves  usually  large,  serrate  except  in  (5). 

a.  Low  (1-3  feet  high) ;  fiowera  white,  or  sometimes  light  blue 
in  (5). 

1.  C.  Americana,  Linn.  More  or  less  villous-pubescent ;  leaves 
thin,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  1  ^2^  inches  long,  on  short  petioles  2-6 
lines  long;  peduncles  elongated. —  From  the  Atlantic  to  Winnipeg 
Valley,  Iowa  and  Texas. 
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2.  C.  OVATUS,  Bigel.  Nearly  glabrous  or  somewhat  pabeseent; 
leaves  narrowly  oval  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  1-2  inches  long ;  peduncles 
usually  short ;  otherwise  like  the  last,  into  which  it  seems  to  pass.  — ; 
Bange  the  same. 

8.  C.  SANGUINEUS,  Pursh.  ((7.  OreganuSy  Nutt.)  Becoming  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so ;  leaves  thin,  ovate,  1-4  inches  long,  on  slender  peti- 
oles 6-15  lines  long;  peduncles  very  short;  older  branches  reddish. — 
From  North-western  Montana  to  Washington  Territory.  The  spi^ci- 
mens  of  Nuttall  referred  here  in  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  belong  to 
the  preceding  species. 

4.  C.  VELUTINU8,  Dougl.  Stout,  usually  glabrous;  leaves  coria- 
ceous, broadly  ovate  or  elliptical,  1^-3  inches  long,  resinous  and  shin- 
ing above,  sometimes  velvety  beneath,  glandular-serrulate;  petioles 
stout,  6  lines  long ;  peduncles  usually  short.  —  Abundant  in  the  moun- 
tains from  Colorado  to  the  Columbia  and  Northern  California. 

5.  C.  INTEGERRIMUS,  Hook.  &  Am.  Glabrous  or  soon  becoming 
so,  rarely  pubescent;  branches  terete,  usually  warty  ;  leaves  thin,  bright 
green,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  1-3  inches  long,  entire  or  very  rarely 
slightly  glandular-serrulate,  on  slender  petioles  2-6  lines  long ;  thyrse 
often  large  and  open,  terminating  the  slender  branches,  or  axillary  and 
rather  shortly  peduncled,  mostly  white-flowered.  —  Frequent  in  the 
mountains  from  Central  California  to  the  Columbia  River.  This  will 
include  C,  Califomicus  and  Nevadensis  of  Kellogg. 

Van?  PARVIFLORUS.  Of  very  slender  habit,  wholly  glabrous; 
leaves  much  smaller,  about  half  an  inch  long,  short-petioled ;  flowers 
light  blue,  in  rather  short  simple  racemes.  —  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley  northward.  Possibly  distinct,  but  inter- 
mediate forms  occur.  It  is  51  Bridges,  1628  Brewer,  3880  and  4870 
Bolander,  68  and  68  a  Torrey,  and  was  also  collected  by  Bigelow  and 
by  Dr.  Gray. 

h.  Tall  shrubs  or  small  trees,  6-15  feet  high;  flowers  bright  blue; 
leaves  oblong  to  oblong-ovate,  rather  thick. 

6.  C  THYRSIFL0RU8,  Esch.  Subglabrous ;  branches  strongly  angled ; 
leaves  usually  smooth  atid  shining  above,  cauescent  beneath,  glandular- 
serrulate,  1-1 J^  inches  long;  flowers  in  dense  subcompound  racemes, 
terminating  the  usually  elongated  and  somewhat  leafy  peduncles. — 
In  the  Coast  Range,  California,  fi-om  Monterey  to  Humboldt  County, 
and  popularly  known  as  the  ^  California  Lilac" 

Var.  ?  MACROTHYRSU8,  Torrey  in  Bot  Wilkes'  Erplor.  £x|)ed.  263. 
This  is  described  as  having  terete  branches ;  leaves  1-2 1  inches  long, 
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grayish  tomentose  underneath  and  somewhat  ulkj-Tillous  on  the 
prominent  veins,  entire,  on  petioles  3-5  lines  long ;  flowers  in  elongated, 
interrupted,  somewhat  leafy  panicles.  It  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Umpqua,  Oregon,  and  is  probably  distinct. 

7.  C.  AZUREUS,  Desf  Pubescent ;  leaves  densely  rusty-tomentose 
beneath,  smoothish  above,  1-2 J  inches  long;  thyrse  more  open.— 
Mountains  of  Mexico  from  Tepic  to  Guatemala. 

•«-  -t^  Low,  the  branches  not  rigidly  divaricate  nor  spiny ;  flowers  in 
short  simple  racemes  or  pedunculate  clusters ;  leaves  small. 

a.  Eastern  species ;  flowers  white. 

8.  C  lacROPHTLLUS,  Michx.  Erect,  nearly  glabrous;  branches 
numerous,  slender,  leafy,  yellowish ;  leaves  thick,  very  small,  1-2  lines 
long,  fascidled,  oblong-elliptic  to  obovate,  entire  or  sparingly  toothed, 
on  very  short  petioles;  flowers  in  small  terminal  dusters.  —  Pine  for- 
ests of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

9.  C.  8EUPTLL1FOLIU3,  Nutt  Decumbent,  glabrate;  branches 
slender,  brownish ;  leaves  less  rigid  and  not  fascicled,  3-6  lines  long, 
oblong,  serrulate,  somewhat  hairy  beneath ;  flowers  in  small  clusters 
on  slender  axillary  peduncles.  —  Southern  Greorgia. 

h.  Western  species ;  flowers  blue. 

10.  C.  DENTATU3,  Nutt  Ercct,  hirsutely  pubescent,  rarely  nearly 
glabrous ;  leaves  ^1  inch  long,  usually  small  and  fascicled,  obovate  to 
oblong-elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends  or  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
glandular-serrate,  the  margin  becoming  strongly  undulate  or  revolute ; 
flowers  in  small  roundish  clusters,  on  nake<l  terminal  peduncles  about 
an  inch  long;  fruit  resinously  coated  and  somewhat  triangular,  the 
valves  being  obsciurely  costate.  —  On  dry  hills  in  the  Coast  Range,  from 
Monterey  to  Mendocino;  Douglas,  Bigelow,  and  Brewer  (n.  643,  984, 
and  2374).  The  larger-leaved  form  (2392  Bolander)  is  (7.  Lohbianus, 
Hook.,  and  will  also  be  the  C.  cUversiJblius  of  Kellogg,  if  any  opinion 
can  be  formed  ^m  his  description.  The  smaller  leaves  are  apparently 
feather-veined,  and  often  more  or  less  resinous. 

11.  C.  DECUHBENS.  Slender,  trailing,  hirsutely  pubescent  with 
spreading  hairs;  leaves  rather  thin,  flat,  J— H  inches  long,  elliptic- 
oblong,  somewhat  cuneate  at  base,  obtuse  or  acatish,  glandular-serrate, 
the  greenish  glands  usually  stipitate;  flowers  in  short  dense  shortly 
pedunculate  racemes,  about  ^  inch  long  or  less.  —  Frequent  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Califbroia,  from  the  Mariposa  Grove  northward ; 
collected  by  Fremont  (n.  357),  Bigelow  (5.  Morediaius  of  Whipple's 
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Report),  StillmoD,  Brewer  (n.  1624),  Bolander  (n.  6331),  and  Torrey 
(n.  69). 

+-+-+-  Erect  shmbs,  the  branches  usually  rigid,  divaricate,  or  spi- 
nose ;  flowers  in  simple  racemes  or  clusters ;  leaves  rather  small. 

a.  Rarely  or  never  spinose;  leaves  glandularly  serrulate;  flowers 
mostly  blue,  racemose. 

12.  C.  HrRSUTUS,  Nutt  {C.  oligtrnthua^  Nutt)  Silky-pubescent 
with  soft  subappressed  or  spreading  hairs,  or  sometimes  hirsute,  the 
branches  rather  rigid  and  said  to  be  sometimes  spinose;  leaves  ovate 
to  oblong-ovate,  usually  subcordate  or  rounded  at  base  and  acute  at 
apex,  }r\\  inches  long,  not  smooth  above ;  flowers  blue,  in  simple  axil- 
lary and  terminal  racemes  1-3  inches  long,  or  rarely  thyrsoid ;  fruit 
unknown.  —  Dry  hills  about  Santa  Barbara  and  in  the  Santa  Susanna 
mountains;  Nuttall,  Wallace,  Brewer  .(n.  214,  289,  297,  298). 

Var.  ?  OL ABER.  (  G,  sorediatus,  var.  glabery  Watson  in  King's  Hep. 
5.51.)  Glabrous  throughout  or  nearly  so ;  leaves  sometimes  entire; 
flowers  white. — East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada;  Watson  (n.  212). 

13.  C.  80REDIATU8,  Hook.  Nearly  glabrous,  the  inflorescence  pubes- 
cent ;  leaves  smooth  above,  more  or  less  tomentose  beneath  or  rarely 
nearly  glabrous,  silky  on  the  veins,  oblong-ovate,  J-1  \  inches  long, 
subcordate  or  rounded  or  oflen  acutish  at  base,  acute  or  obtuse  at  ttie 
apex ;  flowers  blue,  in  shortly  peduncled  simple  racemes,  |-2  inches 
long ;  fruit  unknown.  —  From  San  Diego  to  the  Sacramento ;  Douglas, 
Bigclow  {S.  incanus  of  Whipple's  Report),  Bridges  (n.  52),  Brewer 
(n.  286, 1 105),  and  Bolander  (n.  4558),  —  the  latter  a  form  with  small 
leaves  densely  white-tomentose  beneath. 

b.  Branches  mostly  spinose,  gi'ayish ;  leaves  subcoriaceous,  usually 

entire ;  flowers  mostly  white,  racemose. 

14.  C.  DIVARICATU8,  Nutt  Nearly  glabrous ;  leaves  oblong-ovate 
to  ovate,  ^1  ^  inches  long,  rounded  at  base,  acute  or  obtuse  above,  not 
tomentose  beneath;  flowers  light  blue  or  white,  in  subsimple  often 
elongated  racemes  1-4  inches  long.  —  California,  from  San  Diego 
northward;  Douglas,  Nuttall,  Coulter  (n.  122),  Wallace,  Bigelow 
(var.  eglandudoaus  and  (7.  integerrimxu  in  part,  of  Whipple's  Report), 
Parry,  Cleveland.  Also  from  the  *' Snake  Cotmtry,"  collected  by 
Tolmie. 

15.  C.  INCAKUS,  Hook.  Leaves  hoary  beneath  with  a  very  minute 
tomentum,  broadly  ovate  to  elliptic,  }-2  inches  long,  cuneate  to  cordate 
at  base,  acutish  or  obtuse*  at  apex ;  flowers  in  short  racemes ;  fruit  over 
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2  lines  in  diameter,  resinous!  v  warty.  —  Santa  Cruz  to  Lake  County, 
California ;  ^  a  large  straggling  shrub  on  the  banks  of  creeks."  Col- 
lected by  Douglas,  Brewer  (n.  2663),  Bolander  (m.),  Kellogg  &  Har- 
ford (n.  12G),  and  Dr.  Gray. 

16.  C.  CORDULATUS,  Kcllogg,  Proc  Calif.  Acad.  2.  124,  f.  39. 
Hirsiitely  pubescent  with  short  erect  or  spreading  hairs ;  leaves  oval- 
elliptic,  l"l\  inches  long,  cuneate  to  subcordate  at  base,  usually  rounded 
and  sometimes  serrate  at  the  apex,  the  serratures  scarcely  glandular ; 
flowers  in  short  simple  racemes,  an  inch  long  or  less ;  fruit  smaller,  not 
resinously  dotted.  —  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  Yosemite  Valley 
northward ;  "  low,  flat-topped  and  much  spreading,  known  as  *  snow- 
bush.'"  Collected  by  Brewer  (n.  1630,  1926),  Bolander  (n.  4892), 
Bridges  (n.  46),  Gray  and  Lemmon. 

17.  C.  Fendleri,  Gray.  Silky  pubescent;  leaves  narrowly  oblong 
to  elliptic,  4-12  lines  long,  usually  small,  somewhat  narrowed  and 
euneate  at  base,  obtuse  or  acute  above;  flowers  in  short  terminal 
racemes.  —  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Colorado  to  New  Mexico. 

c.  Spinose ;  leaves  serrate ;  flowers  in  small  sessile  dusters.     Mexican. 

18.  C.  BUXiFOLius,  Willd.  Nearly  glabrous,  branches  slender; 
leaves  rather  thin,  elliptic,  ^  inch  long  or  less,  hairy  on  the  veins 
beneath,  sharply  serrate ;  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  the  color  uncer- 
tain.—  Mountains  of  Central  and  North-western  Mexico. 

19.  p.  DEPRESSUS,  Benth.  Stout  and  very  rigid,  tomentose ;  leaves 
thick,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  elliptical,  ^-}  inch  long,  mostly 
rounded  at  each  end,  glandular-serrulate ;  flowers  in  mostly  terminal 
clusters,  color  uncertain.  —  Central  Mexico. 

#  •  Leaves  pinnately  veined.     (Forms  of  0.  dentcUus  might  be  re- 
ferred to  thb  group.) 

20.  C.  SPINOSUS,  Nutt.  Becoming  a  small  tree,  20-30  feet  high« 
branchlets  rigid  and  somewhat  spiny,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  leaves 
subcoriaceous,  entire,  oblong,  9-15  lines  long,  obtuse  or  retuse,  sub- 
cuneate  at  base,  on  slender  petioles  2-4  lines  long ;  flowers  deep  blue, 
in  a  thyrse  or  in  simple  racemes,  very  fragrant ;  fruit  2^3  lines  in 
diameter,  resinously  coated.  —  From  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  Angeles, 
commonly  known  as  "  Redwood;**  Nuttall,  Parry,  Brewer  (n.  56,  74, 
255,  287). 

21.  C.  PAPiLLOSUS,  Torr.  &  Gray.  More  or  less  subhispidly  vil- 
lous or  tomentose,  4-6  feet  high ;  leaves  glandularly  serrulate,  the  upper 
surface  glandular-papillose,  narrowly  oblong,  obtuse  at  each  end,  1-2 
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inches  long,  on  slender  petioles ;  flowers  blue,  in  close  clusters  or  short 
racemes  terminating  slender  naked  peduncles ;  fruit  1^  lines  broad,  not 
resinous.  —  Coast  Range,  from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco ;  Douglas, 
Bolander  (n.),  Dr.  Gray. 

22.  C.  FL0RIBUNDU8,  Hook.  Bot  Mag.  t.  4806.  *  Pilose-scabrous ; 
leaves  small,  3—4  lines  long,  oblong,  acute,  glandularly  denticulate 
and  undulate,  shoHly  pooled ;  flowers  blue,  in  dense  globose  clusters 
sessile  at  the  ends  of  the  short  branchlets.  —  Known  only  from  the 
figure  and  description  in  the  Botanical  Magazine ;  raised  from  Call- 
fomian  seeds,  and  closely  related  to  C.  dentatus, 

23.  C.  Veatchianus,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5127.  Glabrous  nearly 
throughout ;  leaves  thick,  obovate-cuneate,  rounded  at  the  apex ;  glan- 
dular-serrate, smooth  and  shining  above,  minutely  tomentose  beneath 
between  the  veinlets,  6-9  lines  long,  on  short  stout  petioles ;  flowers 
bright  blue,  in  dense  crowded  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  leafy  branches. 
—  Likewise  known  only  from  figures  and  descriptions  of  specimens 
cultivated  in  foreign  gardens. 

S  2.  CERASTES.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  1 -ribbed,  with  numerous 
straight  parallel  veins,  very  thick  and  coriaceous,  spinosely  toothed 
or  entire ;  flowers  in  sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate  axillary  clusters ; 
fruit  larger,  with  three  hornlike  or  warty  prominences  below  the 
summit  Rigidly  branched  or  rarely  spiny  shrubs,  with  small  leaves ; 
stipules  mostly  swollen  and  warty. 

24.  C.  crassifolius,  Torr.  Erect,  4-12  feet  high,  the  young 
branchlets  white  with  a  villous  tomentum ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  ^1 
inch  long,  obtuse  or  retuse,  more  or  less  tomentose  beneath,  rarely 
entire  and  revolutely  margined,  the  petioles  very  thick ;  flowers  light 
blue  or  white,  in  dense  very  shortly  peduncled  clusters.  —  In  the  Coast 
Range  from  Mendocino  County  to  San  Diego ;  Bigelow,  Parry,  Wal- 
lace, Brewer  (n.  295),  Bolander  (n.  4713),  and  Kellogg. 

25.  C.  CCNEATUS,  Nutt  Erect,  3-1 2  feet  high,  less  tomentose  or 
nearly  smooth ;  leaves  cuneate-obovate  or  -oblong,  rounded  or  retuse 
above,  on  rather  slender  petioles,  entire  or  very  rarely  few-toothed ; 
flowers  white  or  occasionally  light  blue,  in  rather  loose  clusters. — 
From  the  Columbia  River  to  Santa  Barbara,  by  numerous  collectors. 

26.  C.  Gregou,  Gray.  Closely  resembling  the  last,  but  more 
tomentose,  and  the  leaves  not  cuneate  at  base ;  5  feet  high.  —  From 
Northern  Arizona  to  New  Mexico  and  Northern  Mexico;  Gregg, 
Wright,  Bigelow  ( G,  cuneatus  of  Ives's  Report),  and  Bishop. 
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27.  C.  RiGiDUS,  Nutt  Erect,  5  feet  high,  the  braochlets  tomentose ; 
leaves  2-5  lines  long,  cuneate^blong  or  usually  very  broadly  obovate, 
often  emarginate,  few-toothed  above,  very  shortly  petioled;  flowers 
bright  blue,  in  sessile  clu^^ters.  —  About  Monterey  and  Oakland  (?), 
California;  Nuttall,  Douglas,  Coulter  (n.  125),  and  Hartweg  (n. 
1C80). 

28.  C.  PROSTRATU8,  Beuth.  Prostrate,  nearly  glabrous;  leaves 
3-12  lines  long,  obovate  or  usually  oblong-euneate,  spinose  usually 
only  at  the  apex,  on  short  slender  petioles ;  flowers  bright  blue,  the 
clusters  on  stout  peduncles.  —  Frequent  in  the^  mountains  from  Hum- 
boldt County  and  the  Upper  Sacramento  to  Mariposa  County ;  found 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


2.  Descrtpiions  of  New  Plants  of  Various  Orders^  from  the  Pacific 
States  and  Western  TerritorieSy  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Western 
Species  of  Silene. 

Clematis  Fremontii.  Stems  stout,  erect,  clustered,  6-12  inches 
high,  leafy  and  usually  branched,  more  or  less  villous- tomentose,  espe- 
cially at  the  nodes ;  leaves  simple,  3-4  pairs,  coriaceous  and  with  the 
▼einlets  conspicuously  reticulated,  sparingly  villous,  sessile,  broadly 
ovate,  entire  or  few-toothed,  acutish,  2-4  inches  long;  flowers  ter- 
minal, nodding,  the  thick  purple  sepals  an  inch  long,  narrowly  lanceo- 
late, tomentose  upon  the  margin,  recurved  at  the  tip^  the  peduncles 
becoming  erect  in  fruit;  akenes  silky,  3-4  lines  long,  the  tails  less 
than  an  inch  long,  naked  above,  sUky  at  base.  —  This  well-marked 
species,  the  western  representative  of  (7.  ochroleuca^  was  flrst  collected 
by  Fremont  (n.  194)  on  his  second  expedition,  but  without  note  of  the 
locality.  It  was  rediscovered  during  the  past  season  by  Louis  Wat- 
son, M.D.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ellis,  Kansas. 

Card  AMINE  Breweri.  Perennial,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent 
at  base;  stems  weak  and  ascending,  usually  simple,  a  foot  high ;  leaves 
wiih  1-2  pairs  of  rounded  or  oblong  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  much 
larger,  ^1  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  entire  or  coarsely  sinuate-toothed 
or  lobed,  obtuse,  often  somewhat  cordate  at  base,  the  radical  leaves 
mostly  simple  and  cordate-reniform ;  petals  2  lines  long,  white; 
pods  8-15  lines  long,  ascending  on  pedicels  3-4  lines  long,  obtuse  or 
scarcely  beaked  with  a  short  style.  —  This  species  is  allied  to  the  Cal- 
ifomian  (7.  paucisectOj  which  has  larger  flowers  and  acutely  beaked 
pods  on  elongated  pedicels.     C,  kirsuta  and  oligosperma  have  more 
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numerous  leaflets,  smaller  flowers,  and  more  slender  acute  pods. 
C  angtdata  from  Oregon  is  well  characterized  by  its  3-folioiate  leaves 
with  nearly  equal  and  similar  leaflets,  its  short  pods  on  slender  pedi- 
cels, and  by  its  slender  loose-flowered  habit. 

Found  in  the  mountams  from  the  northern  Sierra  Nevada  (1890 
Brewer,  near  Sonora  Pass  at  8-10,000  feet  altitude ;  235  Anderson, 
near  Carson  City, ««  CI  pauciaecta,  var.  angnlata  of  Anderson's  Cata- 
logue of  Nevada  plants)  to  Oregon  (31  Hall  ^  (7.  oUgotpermOy  Grny 
in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  8.376)  and  eastward  to  Wyoming  (llayden,  east 
slope  of  the  Teton  Range,  Idaho,  and  on  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Green 
River,  s»  (7.  jDatici^tfcto  of  Hayden's  Reports  for  1870  and  1872). 

SiLENE  MONANTHA.  Glabrous ;  Stems  very  weak,  elongated,  as- 
cending, branched;  leaves  narrowly  oblanceolate,  lJ-3  inches  long, 
acuminate,  shortly  ciliate  at  base;  flowers  terminal  on  elongated 
peduncles,  not  reflexed;  calyx  inflated,  thin  and  submembranous,  6 
lines  long,  slightly  puberulent,  the  triangular  acutish  teeth  only  net- 
veined,  the  scarious  edge  subciliate ;  petals  9  lines  long,  apparently 
pinkish  or  white,  the  naked  claw  yery  narrowly  auricled,  limb  bifid 
with  broad  rounded  lobes,  coronal  appendages  lanceolate,  entire,  half 
as  long  as  the  limb;  filaments  naked;  styles  short;  ovary  oblong, 
rather  long-stipitate.  —  Collected  by  Kellogg  &  Harford  (n.  78),  grow- 
ing on  the  debris  at  base  of  Castle  Rock,  Cascades,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. This  and  the  two  next  following  species  are  the  only  known 
western  Siknes  of  the  group  with  inflated  calyces.* 


•  Our  western  species  of  SiUne  may  be  arranged  and  partially  differentiated 
as  follows :  — 

§  AnnuaU, 

1.  S.  ANTiBRHiNA,  Linn.  Erect,  glabrous;  flowers  small,  in  an  open  naked 
dichotomous  panicle. — Throughout  the  United  States. 

§§  PerenniaU. 
9  Dwarf,  matted ;  flowers  terminal  and  solitary. 

2.  S.  ACAULis,  Linn.    Alpine  and  arctic 

•  «  Calyx  campanulate,  inflated. 

8.  S.  MOKANTHA.  Stems  weak,  elongated ;  flowers  terminal  and  solitary, 
long-pedunculate ;  limb  bifid.  —  Washington  Territory.    See  above.. 

4.  S.  GAMPANULATA.  Stems  erect,  dichotomous  at  the  summit ;  flowers  few, 
pendent;  claws  and  filaments  pubescent;  limb  4-parted  with  bifid  segments.  — 
North-western  California.    See  p.  34L 

5.  S.  Ltalui.  Stems  erect,  slender ;  flowers  more  numerous,  in  a  looae  pani- 
cle, erect;  limb  bifid,  brownish  purple.  —  Washington  Territory.    See  p.  8^12 
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SiLBNB  CAMPANULATA.  Glandukr-puberulent ;  stems  clustered, 
from  a  thick  rootstock,  erect,  6-10  inches  high,  simple  or  dichotomouslj 

«  «  «  Calyx  oblong-cjUndric  or  clayate,  expanded  by  the  enlarging  capsule. 
a.  Low  and  spreading  or  decumbent ;  inflorescence  leafy ;  flowers  white. 

6.  S.  Menziebii,  Hook.  Flowers  very  small,  petals  bifid,  without  corona. — 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

7.  8.  Wbiortxx,  Gray.  Flowers  large,  subsolitary;  petals  4H!left.  —  New 
Mexico.  • 

8.  S.  HooKBBX,  Nutt  {S.  Bolanderi,  Gray.)  Flowers  very  large;  petals 
4-parted.  —  California. 

6.  Erect ;  panicle  naked,  usually  spreadmg ;  petals  4-parted  or  -cleft. 

9.  S.  LACiMiATA,  Car.  Flowers  very  large,  bright  scarlet;  petals  deeply 
4-cIeft,  the  lateral  lobes  spreading  and  shorter;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate.^ 
Southern  California  and  Mexico. 

Var.  Greqgii.  (S.  Greggii,  Gray.)  Leayes  oblong-lanceolate  to  ovate. — 
Kew  Mexico. 

Var.  CAuroBKiCA,  Gray.  {S,  CaUfcmica,  Dur.)  Stem  lax,  often  low  and 
leafy  throughout ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  to  ovate ;  lobes  of  the  petals  some- 
times cleft.  —  California. 

10.  S.  Lemmoni.  Slender,  subglabrous ;  calyx  short,  with  acute  teeth ;  petals 
equally  4-parted ;  capsule  nearly  sessile.  —  Northern  Sierras.    See  p.*842. 

11.  S.  oociDENTALis.  Stout  and  tall,  glandular;  cslyx  long,  with  obtuse 
teeth ;  petals  deeply  4-cleft,  the  villous  claw  not  auricled ;  capsule  long-stipitate 
—  Northern  Sierras.    See  p.  848. 

12.  S.  Oreoana.  Glandular;  petals  2-parted,  with  filiform  bifid  lobes;  claw 
very  narrow,  the  auricles  produced  upwards ;  capsule  long-stipitate.  —  Oregon. 
See  p.  848. 

18.  S.  MONTANA.  Slender,  puberulent,  the  panicle  narrower ;  petals  equally 
4-cleft,  the  corona  and  auricles  lacerate;  capsule  long-stipitate.  —  Northern 
Sierras.    See  p.  848. 

14.  S.  Thubbebx.  Tall,  erect,  glandular-pubescent ;  inflorescence  elongated ; 
flowers  small ;  petals  narrow,  inconspicuous,  the  short  limb  cleft  to  the  middle, 
with  smaller  lateral  lobes,  the  auricles  produced  upwards. — New  Mexico.    See 

p.  848. 

c.  Inflorescence  sunilar ;  petals  bifid. 

16.  S.  FBOTiKATA.  Stout  and  tall,  glandular ;  calyx-teeth  long  and  lanceo- 
late ;  claw  narrow  and  not  auricled. — Northern  Sierras.    See  p.  844. 

16.  S.  XNCOMPTA,  Gray.  Tall,  lax,  puberulent ;  leaves  broadly  lanceolate ; 
calyx-teeth  oblong,  acute;  lobes  of  the  petals  often  toothed.  —  Yosemite  Valley. 

17.  8.  vebecunda.  Low,  erect,  glandular  above ;  leaves  narrow ;  calyx-teeth 
ovate;  claw  broad. — Near  San  Francisco.    See  p.  844. 

d.  Flowers  usually  few,  in  a  naked  narrow  subracemose  panicle ;  petals  bifid, 
with  entire  lobes ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

18.  S.  DouoLASii,  Hook.  Petals  pink,  with  auricled  claws  and  broad  obtuse 
lobes. — From  the  Wahsatch  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  northward. 
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branched  at  the  sammit;  leaves  lanceolate,  1-1}  inches  long,  acute  or 
acuminate ;  flowers  solitary  or  few,  on  short  deflexed  pedicels ;  caljx 
campanulate,  5-6  lines  long,  the  teeth  broad,  obtuse  or  acntish,  and 
flnely  net-veined ;  petals  pale  flesh-color,  9  lines  long,  with  pubescent 
scarcely  auriculate  claws,  the  limb  4-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the 
lobes  bifid  to  the  middle,  or  the  lateral  ones  entire  or  notched ;  appen- 
dages oblong,  fleshy,  entire;  filaments  pubescent,  exserted;  ovary 
suborbicular,  shortly  stipitate.  —  Collected  on  Red  Mountain,  Men- 
docino County,  California,  by  Bolander  (n.  6517)  and  Kellogg. 

SiLENR  Lyallii.  Glabrous  excepting  the  inflorescence,  which  is 
subglandular-puberulent;  stems  slender,  ascending;  leaves  linear-oblan- 
ceolate,  1-2  inches  long,  the  lower  attenuate  to  a  slender  petiole ; 
flowers  in  dichotomous  few-flowered  cymes,  the  slender  pedicels  8-4 
lines  long,  not  deflexed ;  calyx  4  lines  long,  campanulate,  net-veined 
above,  the  teeth  obtuse,  broadly  triangular;  petals  7  lines  long, 
brownish  purple,  with  an  oblong  shortly  bifid  limb,  oblong  entire 
appendages,  and  naked  scarcely  auricled  claw;  anthers  purple,  in- 
cluded ;  styles  very  short ;  ovary  small,  narrowly  oblong.  —  Collected 
by  Lyall  in  the  Cascade  Mts.  in  1859,  and  by  Lemmon  (n.  16)  in 
Sierra  County,  California. 

SiJ.ENE  LvMMONi.  Glabrous  or  puberulent,  the  inflorescence  glan- 
dular-puberulent ;  stems  erect  from  a  decumbent  perennial  base,  slen- 
der, 8-12  inches  high,  branched;  leaves  mostly  on  young  shoots, 
spatulate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  an  inch  long,  acute ;  flowers  in  an  open 
dichotomous  panicle,  erect  or  at  length  deflexed,  on  slender  pedicels 
4-9  lines  long ;  calyx  ovate-cylindric,  4  lines  long,  net-veined  along 
the  main  nerves,  the  teeth  acutely  triangular ;  petals  rose-color,  ^S 
lines  long,  the  broad  limb  4-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  with  linear 
entire  or  notched  lobes,  the  lanceolate  appendages  entire,  and  the 
villous  claw   narrowly  auricled;  ovary  oblong,  shortly  stipitate. — 

19.  S.  Bridoesii,  Robrb.  Petals  white,  very  narrow,  the  daw  scarcely 
auricled,  and  lobes  narrowly  linear;  styles  very  long  exserted. ^ Yosemite 
Valley. 

e.  Inflorescence  similar,  bat  flowers  more  numerous  and  usually  somewhat 
crowded ;  stout,  erect,  and  glandular. 

20.  S.  ScouLERi,  Hook.  Glandular  above ;  leaves  narrow ;  calyx  teeth  net- 
veined  ;  petals  conspicuous,  the  broad  bifid  limb  with  notched  lobes  and  appen- 
dages ;  capsule  long-stipitate.  —  Colorado  to  Oregon. 

21.  S.  Spaldinoii.  Viscidly  pubescent ;  leaves  numerous,  lanceolate ;  calyx 
wholly  net- veined ;  petals  with  a  broad  claw,  a  short  obtuse  notched  limb,  and  4 
short  distinct  appendages ;  capsule  short-stipitate. —  Central  Idaha    See  p.  344. 
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CoUecU^d  by  Mr.  J.  G.  LemmoD  (n.  17,  18)  in  Sierra  Coontj, 
Califoruia. 

SiLKNK  OCCIDENT  A  LIS.  GUndular-poberuleiit,  or  somewhat  tomen- 
to:»e  below ;  stems  stout,  erect  from  a  vertical  rootstock,  2  feet  high, 
branching;  leaves  oblanceolate,  2-4  inches  long,  acute,  the  lower 
ciliate  at  base ;  flowers  in  an  open  dichotomous  panicle,  erect  or  some- 
times nodding,  on  pedicels  6*-ld  lines  long;  calyx  cylindrical,  6--8 
lines  long,  net- veined  along  the  main  nerves,  the  teeth  ovate,  obtuse ; 
petals  9-12  lines  long,  apparently  deep  purple,  deeply  4-clefi  with 
nearly  ef  ual  lobes  or  the  lateral  smaller,  appendages  lanceolate  and. 
entire,  the  claw  naked  and  without  auricles;  filaments  slightly  ex- 
serted ;  ovary  oblong,  equalling  the  stipe.  —  Collected  by  Lemmon  in 
Sierra  County,  California. 

SiLENE  Orkoana.  Viscidly  pubescent;  stems  ascending,  simple, 
a  foot  high  or  more;  leaves  oblanceolate,  acute,  1-2  inches  long; 
flowers  in  au  open  dichotomous  panicle,  somewhat  nodding  upon 
slender  pediceb  3-6  lines  long ;  calyx  oblong-cylindrical,  6  lines  long, 
somewhat  membranous,  with  oblong  acutish  teeth;  petals  white,  10 
Imes  long,  the  narrow  limb  parted  to  the  base  and  the  lobes  deeply 
bifid  with  filiform  segments,  the  linear  appendages  entire,  and  the  very 
narrow  naked  claw  with  the  auricles  produced  upward  into  lanceolate 
teeth ;  filaments  and  styles  somewhat  exserted ;  ovary  oblong,  long^ 
stipitate.  —  Collected  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  Oregon,  by  Rev.  B.  D. 
Nevius,  1.873. 

SiLENE  MONTANA.  Puberulent;  stems  erect  fh>m  a  •decumbent 
perennial  base,  mostly  simple,  a  foot  high ;  leaves  narrowly  oblanceo- 
late, 1 1-2  inches  long,  acuminate ;  flowers  in  a  narrow  subdichotomous 
panicle,  erect  upon  usually  short  pedicels ;  calyx  cylindrical,  7-9  lines 
long,  the  oblong  teeth  acutish;  petals  7-10  lines  long,  apparently  rose- 
color,  the  broad  limb  deeply  4-cleft  with  equal  entire  linear  segments, 
claws  naked,  the  auricles  and  broad  ovate  i^ipendages  somewhat 
lacerate ;  filaments  scarcely  exserted ;  ovary  oblong,  the  stipe  becom- 
ing 2  lines  long.  —  Near  Carson  City,  Anderson  (n.  107),  and  also 
collected  by  Lemmon  at  the  Big  Meadows,  Sierra  County,  California. 

A  similar  but  probably  distinct  form  has  been  collected  by  Rev. 
R.  D.  Nevius  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  Oregon,  having  the  short  quad- 
rate limb  barely  notched,  the  coronal  appendages  and  the  auricles 
entire  or  nearly  so,  and  tlie  carpophore  much  shorter. 

SiLENE  Thubberi.  Glandulai^tomentoso ;  stems  tall,  erect;  leaves 
lanceolate,  acummate ;  flowers  small,  in  a  narrow  elongated  panicle, 
erect  on  rather  slender  pedicels ;  calyx  cylindrical,  G  lines  long,  with 
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narrow  acute  teeth,  strongly  10-nerved,  net-veined  above;  petals 
white,  scarcely  exserted,  the  limb  bifid  with  a  shorter  lobe  on  each 
side,  the  narrow  naked  claw  having  the  auricles  produced  upwards  as 
far  as  the  short  oblong  appendages  and  somewhat  hooded ;  filaments 
exserted;   styles  included;  ovary  narrowly  oblong,  shortly  stipitate. 

—  Collected  only  by  Dr.  Thurber  (n.  726)  in  August,  1852,  in 
arroyos  near  Janos,  near  the  boundary  line  of  South-western  New 
Mexico. 

SiLBNB  PBCTiNATA.  Visddly  pubescont;  stems  erect,  stout,  H 
feet  high,  simple  or  branched;  leaves  lanceolate,  acumim#e,  1^-2^ 
inches  long,  the  radical  attenuate  to  a  long  slender  petiole  equalling 
the  blade ;  fiowers  in  a  narrow  strict  or  dichotomously  branched  panicle, 
erect  on  pedicels  }-l  inch  long;  calyx  oblong,  6-9  lines  long,  deft 
nearly  to  the  middle,  the  teeth  narrow,  acute;  petals  dark  rose  or 
purple,  nearly  an  inch  long,  the  naked  claw  narrow  and  without  auri- 
des,  the  broadly  oblong  limb  deeply  bifid  with  obtuse  segments,  the 
lanceolate  appendages  entire ;  ovary  oblong,  the  capsule  nearly  sessile 

—  Collected  near  Carson  City  by  Dr.  Anderson  (n.  18) ;  in  Walker's 
Meadows  by  Brewer  (n.  1857) ;  and  in  Plumas  County,  California, 
by  Mrs.  M.  P.  Ames,  and  also  by  Lemmon. 

SiLENB  YBRECUNDA.  Glandular-pubcscent ;  stems  low,  dustered, 
erect,  8-10  inches  high,  simple;  leaves  oblanceolate,  acute,  1^2  inches 
long;  fiowers  few,  in  a  loose  panicle,  erect  upon  mostly  elongated 
pedicels  ^1  inch  long;  calyx  oblong-cyllndric,  6  lifles  long,  with 
acutish  triangular  teeth,  net-veined  above;  petals  9  lines  long,  rose- 
colored,  the  oblong  limb  cleft  to  the  middle  with  linear  entire  lobes, 
the  appendages  notched  at  the  apex,  and  the  naked  claw  narrowly 
auricled;  filaments  included;  ovary  oblong,  shortly  stipitate. — Near 
S,  incompta.  Collected  only  by  Bolander  (n.  352),  on  rocky  hills 
near  Mission  Dolores. 

SiLENB  Spaldingii.  Visddly  tomentose;  stems  erect,  stout,  a 
foot  high  or  more,  simple  or  branched,  very  leafy ;  leaves  lanceolate  to 
oblong-lanceolate  1 1— 2  inches  long,  acutish ;  fiowers  in  a  short  strict 
racemose  panicle,  nodding  or  erect ;  calyx  oblong-cylindric,  7-8  lines 
long,  with  large  triangular-ovate  acutish  teeth,  net-veined  to  the  base ; 
petals  scarcely  exserted,  the  broad  auricled  daw  naked,  the  limb  ver} 
short  and  triangular,  notched  at  tbe  apex,  and  with  four  small  lanceo- 
late appendages  at  base;  filaments  and  styles  induded;  ovary  oblong, 
shortly  stipitate.  —  Collected  only  by  Spalding  on  the  Clear  Water  in 
Central  Idaho. 

Sagina  occidemtalis.     Annual,  glabrous,  very  slender  and  deli- 
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hispid  and  quite  spinalose;  stipples  oblong-lanoeolate ;  leaves  thin, 
ovate  or  the  upper  oblong-lanceolate,  2-4  inches  long,  acute,  subcor- 
date  or  rounded  at  base,  coarsely  serrate,  finely  hispid  beneath,  tuber- 
culately  roughened  above;  petioles  ^1^  inches  long;  flowers  in  short 
loose  open  panicles,  scarcely  exceeding  the  petioles ;  perianth  obovate, 
obtuse,  minutely  hispid,  nearly  a  line  long,  twice  longer  than  the  broadly 
ovate  achenium.  —  Los  Angeles,  California,  frequent  in  waste  places 
(Brewer,  n.  95)  ;  collected  also  by  Bigelow  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpio 
in  Western  Texas  {U.  dioicoj  Torrey  in  Bot.  Mex.  Boundary,  in 
part),  and  also  by  Wolf  on  Lieut.  Wheeler's  Survey  in  Southern 
Colorado. 

The  only  other  Califomian  species  of  the  genus  is  U,  holosericea 
of  Nuttall's  PL  GamheUiaruB  (the  same  probably  as  U.  trachycarpa  of 
Weddell),  which  is  found  near  Monterey.  It  is  densely  hoary-tomen- 
tose,  especially  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves ;  the  oblong  stipules 
acuminate;  leaves  thick,  oblong-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  on  short 
petioles ;  male  flowers  in  loose  slender  panicles  nearly  equalling  the 
leaves,  the  female  more  numerous  in  dense  and  shorter  panicles ;  peri- 
anth ovate,  densely  hispid,  about  equalling  the  small  broadly  ovate 
achenium.  Eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Nevada  and  South- 
ern Utah,  the  western  finely  tomentose  or  velvety  form  of  K  gracilis 
occurs,  referred  to  U.  dioica  in  King's  Reports,  vol.  5,  p.  321. 

Plat  ANUS  Wbightii.  Leaves  subtomentose  beneath,  very  acutely 
and  deeply  5-7-lobed,  the  lower  lobes  projected  backwards  and  form- 
ing a  deep  sinus ;  petioles  ^-5  inches  long ;  racemes  not  exceeding 
the  leaves;  fertile  heads  three,  8-10  lines  in  diameter;  outlets  gla- 
brous, villous  at  base,  truncate  above  and  tubercled  with  the  short 
base  only  of  the  style  ;  receptacle  densely  hairy  and  fruit-bearing  over 
nearly  the  entire  surface.  —  Collected  by  Wi-ight  (n.  1880)  in  south- 
eastern Arizona  near  the  San  Pedro,  and  described  as  a  large  tree.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  the  Mexican  and  Califomian  species,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  still  some  confusion. 

JuoLANS  Californica.  More  or  less  floccose-tomentose  or  some- 
times nearly  glabrous;  leaflets  5-8  pairs,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
narrowing  upwards  from  near  the  base,  2-2}  inches  long;  male 
aments  4-8  inches  long,  often  in  pairs ;  sepals  acute  or  obtuse,  veined, 
1 }  lines  long ;  stamens  30-40,  the  anthers  a  line  long,  with  the  apex 
of  the  connective  very  short  and  bifid ;  fruit  globose,  slightly  com- 
pressed, |-1  inch  in  diameter ;  nut  shallowly  sulcate,  the  walls  rather 
thin  and  with  two  broad  cavities  upon  each  side.  (J.  rupestrts,  var. 
rnqfoTy  Torrey  in  Sitgreave's  Report,  p.  171,  t  16.) — A  large  shrub 
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or  tree,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  FranciBCO  growing  40-60  feet  high  and 
2-4  feet  in  diameter,  and  ranging  southward  to  Santa  Barbara,  South- 
em  Arizona  and  Sonora.  The  more  eastern  J,  rupestriM,  Engelm.,  is 
but  6-20  feet  high,  with  more  numerous  and  usually  more  acuminate 
leaflets,  the  amenta  only  two  inches  long  with  smaller  flowers,  20-30 
stamens,  shorter  anthers  and  a  more  prominent  connective,  the  globose 
nut  6-7  lines  in  diameter  with  very  thick  and  nearly  solid  walls. 

Myrica  Hartwegi.  Dioecious;  leaves  deciduous^  oUanceolate, 
acute,  attenuate  to  a  short  petiole,  2  inches  long,  serrate  above,  pubes- 
cent, especially  on  the  margin,  as  also  the  branchlets;  staminate  spikes 
solitary,  cylindrical,  5-8  lines  long,  many-flowered;  bracts  glabrous, 
brown,  imbricated,  broadly  ovate,  acut^ ;  stamens  3-4,  shorter  than  the 
bracts,  the  filaments  united  at  base;  female  flowers  and  fruit  unknown. 
(M.  Galey  Benth.  in  M.  ffartweg.)  —  Co\\ecVQd  by  Hartweg  (n.  1958) 
on  the  Sacramento,  by  Fremont,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Merced 
near  Clark*8  Station  by  Mr.  Muir,  who  describes  it  as  a  small  bush  six 
feet  high.  It  differs  from  M.  Gale  (which  is  not  known  from  south 
of  Alaska  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  in  its  larger,  thinner,  acute  and  more 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  the  male  aments  rather  longer  and  less 
crowded. 

PoPULUS  Fremontii.  Leaves  pubernlent,  especially  upon  the 
margin,  subrenifbrm,  abruptly  acute,  rather  deeply  sinuate-dentate,  the 
many  incurved  teeth  scarcely  glandular-tipped  ; '  petioles  slender,  equal- 
ling the  blade,  somewhat  flattened  above;  male  aments  stout,  4r-5 
inches  long,  loose,  with  slender  pedicels  8-10  lines  long,  and  naked 
laciniately  ijinged  bracts,  the  torus  thick  and  conspicuous,  3-4  lines 
broad ;  stamens  60  or  more ;  fruiting  aments  4  inches  long,  with  pedi- 
cels 2  lines  long,  the  three  stigmas  broadly  dilated  and  irregularly 
lobed;  fruit  ovate,  3-4  lines  long,  as  broad  as  the  torus,  with  three 
very  thick  finely  tuberculate  valves,  the  sutures  not  prominent  —  Col- 
lected by  Fremont  (n.  243,244  of  1846)  on  Deer  Creek  at  "Lassens* 
in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Valley.  The  young  branches  are  light 
gray,  slightly  pubescent,  not  angled.  Distinguished  es^dally  by  the 
remarkably  developed  torus. 
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of  makiDg  careiiil  microscopio  investigations  on  the  shore,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  our  algae.  Of  the  coast  from  New 
York  to  Charleston  we  know  very  little ;  but,  owing  to  its  sandy  char- 
acter, we  are  not  to  expect  much*  Botanists  visiting  the  Delawai'e 
Breakwater,  Norfolk,  or  Wilmington,  N.C.,  would  do  good  service  by 
giving  lists  of  the  algts  found  there,  that  the  southern  limit  of  several 
common  species  might  be  fixed. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poverty  of  our  eastern  coast.  Key  West 
outranks  even  the  famous  Biarritz  for  number  of  species.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  the  very  large  per  cent  of  the  species  in  the  Allowing  list 
which  occur  there.  The  flora  of  that  region  is  peculiarly  West  Indian, 
and  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  algse  on  the  coast  of  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Pacific  coast  fer  ex- 
ceeds the  eastern  in  the  richness  of  its  flora,  and  future  additions  to  our 
algas  will  come  from  this  region.  Fortunately,  the  number  of  botanists 
in  the  Pacific  States  is  now  tolerably  large,  and  the  work  of  deciding 
the  limits  of  doubtful  species  must  be  accomplished  by  observers  on 
that  shore  rather  than  in  eastern  herbaria. 

The  classification  followed  in  the  accompanying  list  is  that  adopted 
by  Harvey  in  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.  Since  his  day,  discoveries  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  different  groups, 
which  demand  a  complete  revision  of  Harvey's  classification ;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  for  instituting  such  a  change.  Species  not  mentioned 
in  the  Nereis  are  denoted  by  a  star.  The  attention  of  persons  living 
on  the  seashore  is  directed  to  the  italicized  questions. 

The  list  is  intended  to  include  all  the  species  growing  on  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  proper^  not  including  Alaska.  Those  of  Van- 
couver's Island  are  only  in  part  enumerated,  and  some  of  the  following 
named  species  mentioned  by  Harvey,  in  his  article  on  the  Algse  from 
the  North-west  Coast,  may  occur  also  in  our  Pacific  States:  C^sto- 
phyllum  Lepidlum,  Rupr. ;  Carpomitra  CcUnrerte,  EUtz. ;  Agarum 
jimbriatumy  Harv.;  Laminaria  apodoj  Harv. ;  JEctocarpui  ovtger, 
Harv. ;  Polysiphonxa  serUiculosa,  Harv.;  Cystoclonium  grcunlarioides, 
Harv. ;  Calhphyllis  fiaheUulata^  Harv. ;  KaUymenia  reni/ormis,  Ag. ; 
Tridcea  cordatOy  Ag.;  Halymenia  ligulcUa,  Ag. ;  Prianitii  LyaUii^ 
Harv.;  Schizymeniaf  coccinea^  Harv.;  CaUithamnion  thuyoideum, 
Ag. ;  and  C.  subulatum^  Harv. 
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MELANOSPERM^. 
FUCACELE. 

1.  Sargassum  vulgare,  Ag.  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  and  south- 
wanl.  —  Under  this  species  must  be  included  S,  Montagnei^  Bailey, 
which  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 

2.  Sargassum  affine,  Ag.  Florida?  —  S.  platycarpuniy  Mont., 
recognized  by  the  large  size  of  the  glands  on  the  leaves,  was  incor- 
rectly distributed  by  me  as  S,  affine  with  C.  Wright's  Cuban  Alg«. 

3.  Sargassum  bacciferum,  Ag.     Gulf  Stream,  coast  of  Florida. 

4.  Sargassum  htstrix,  Ag.  —  This  species,  according  to  Agardh, 
ranges  from  Mexico  to  Newfoundland.  I  have  specimens  from  Cuba, 
collected  by  Mr»  Charles  Wright;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  species  occurs  on  the  New  England  coast,  particularly 
north  of  Cape  Cod. 

5.  Sargassum  filipendula,  Ag.  Key  West,  fide  Prof.  D,  C. 
JSatan, 

*6.  Sargassum  denttfolium,  Ag.  Key  West,  Dr.  U,  Palmer.  — 
It  is  not  stated  whether  this  plant  was  floating  or  attached.  The  speci- 
mens collected  by  Dr.  Palmer  are  more  luxuriant  than  those  from 
the  Red  Sea,  but  the  serrated  midrib  seems  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the  species  is  the  same.  In  a  genus 
containing  so  many  variable  species  as  Sargassum^  it  hardly  seems  as 
though  the  length  of  the  fructifying  ramuli  and  the  size  of  the  air-blad- 
ders could  constitute  specific  differences. 

7.  TuRBiNARiA  VULGARIS,  Ag.     Key  West 

8.  Phtllospora  Menziesii,  Ag.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  north- 
ward. —  Some  forms  received  from  San  Diego  are  quite  smooth,  and 
the  leaflets  are  serrated,  so  that  this  species  approaches  nearer  to 
P.  comosa  of  Australia  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The  smooth 
lower  leaflets  easily  fall  ofi*,  and  make  excellent  specimens  of  Lamu 
naria.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  Laminaria  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  of  this  nature.  —  Bow  and  when  does  this  plant  fruit  f 

Halidrys  siliquosa,  Lyngb.  —  Said  to  have  been  found  at  New- 
foundland. As  yet  no  collector,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  seen  it  on  the 
New  England  coast. 

9.  Halidrts  osmundacea,  Harv.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  north- 
ward. —  Extremely  variable.  It  was  stated  by  Ruprecht,  and  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  Oystosexra  expansa  of  Agardh  is  nothing 
but  the  tips  of  this  plant     The  fruit,  in  one  specimen  sent  by  Mr. 

vol..  X.      (H.8.  II.)  23 
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Cleveland  from  San  Diego,  entirely  covers  one  of  the  lower  leaves, 
something  like  the  normal  state  in  Landsburgia  quercifolicu 

Cystosdra  myrtcOj  Ag.  Nassau,  Dr.  E,  Palmer.  —  Will  probably 
be  found  at  Key  West. 

10.  Fucus  (Fucodium)  rAStioiATus,  Ag.    Pacific  coast 

11.  FucDS  (OzoTHAXLiA,  Thuret)  kodobcs,  L.  East  coast. — 
Southern  limit  f 

12.  Fucus  DisTiCHUS,  L.  (F.JilifarmiSjQm,)  Marblehead,  Mass. 
—  Common  in  the  fall.  No  other  locality  on  our  coast  yet  known, 
although,  probably,  not  rare. 

13.  Fucus  FURCATUS,  Ag.  —  Common  on  the  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  growing  in  deeper  water  than  F.  vesiculosus.  This 
species  has  the  antheridia  and  spores  in  the  same  conceptacles,  as  is 
the  case  with  F,  platycarpus,  Thuret,  a  species  not  as  yet  recognized 
on  our  coast,  although  it  will  probably  be  found.  California,  fide 
LenormancL 

14.  Fucus  CERANOiDES,  L.    East  coast. 

15.  Fucus  Harvey  ANUS,  Dene.    Monterey,  Cal. 

16.  Fucus  VESICULOSUS,  L.  East  and  west  coasts;  Norfh  Caro- 
lina, Bev,  E,  M.  Forbes,  —  Southern  limit  f 

17.  Fucus  SERRATUS,  L.  Ncwburyport,  Mass. ;  Pictou,  N.S.  Only 
two  stations  in  America. 

18.  'HiMANTHALiA  LOREA,  Lyngb.    **  Coast  of  N.  America,"  Ag. 

SPOROCHNACEJE. 

This  and  the  remaiuing  orders  classed  by  Harvey  in  the  Melano- 
spermse  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dictyotaceee,  placed  by  Thuret 
in  his  division  PhiBo9por<B  (vid.  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  3  s^rie,  t.  1 4, 
1850). 

19.  Arthrocladia  villosa,  Duby.     Wilmington,  N.C. 

20.  Dbsuarestia  aculeata,  Lmx.  New  York  northward.  —  West 
coast  1    Fruiti 

21.  Deshabestia  yiridis,  Lmx.  New  York  and  northward. — 
West  coastal 

22.  Desharestia  lioulata,  Lmx.    Monterey  northward. 

LAMINAKIACEiB. 

23.  Macroctstis  ptripera,  Ag.    West  coast 

24.  Nerboctstib  Li}tkeana,  Post,  and  Rupr.  Monter^  north- 
ward.— Fruit  1 
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Le$Mmt€u — Species  of  this  geaus  certainly  exist  on  the  Pacific^ 
eoa^t,  but  of  their  specific  characters  we  are  still  as  ignorant  as  in  thq 
time  of  Harvey.  Specimens  which  find  their  way  to  the  east  are  too 
imperfect  for  determination.  Some  of  the  supposed  specimens  of  Z^s- 
$oma  are  nothing  but  the  bladderless  leaves  of  Mcicrocystis.  Others 
are  the  young  fronds  of  PhylloMporcu  I  have  specimens  from  Oregoui 
collected  by  Mr.  £,  JSali^  which  may  belong  to  L,  fuscescetis,  but  they 
are  too  imperfect  to  warrant  giving  a  decided  opinion. 

*25.  Ptertoophora  Californica,  Euprecbt^  ^'Pfianzen  aus 
dem  nordl.  Theile  des  Stell.  Oceans,"  p.  17,  Plate  V.  Santa  Cruz^ 
CaL,  and  northward. —  May  not  this  prove  to  be  a  Lessonia  ?     Fruit  f 

*26.  PosTELSiA  PALMiEFORMis,  Euprecht,  I.e.  p.  19,  Plate  VI. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  northward.  —  IVuit  f 

27.  Alaria  esculenta,  Grev.  (inc.  A,  Pylaii^  Grev.)  Cape  Cod 
northward ;  north-west  coast. 

28.  Alaria  fistclosa.  Post,  and  Rupr.     North-west  coast. 

29.  Alaria  haroinata,  Post,  and  Rupr.    North-west  coast. 

30.  CosTARiA  Tdrneri,  Grev.  (inc.  C.  Mertensii^  Ag.)  North- 
west coast. 

31.  Diottoneuron  Californicuh,  Ruprecfat,  I.e.  p.  24,  Plate 
VII.  —  I  have  never  seen  specimens  of  this  plant,  but  from  Ruprecht's 
figure  one  might  infer  that  it  is  a  species  of  Costaria,  North-west 
coast 

32.  Laminaria  fascia,  Ag.  New  York  northward.  —  This  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Pfit/Ilitis^  of  Le  Jolis's  ^  Liste  des  Algues  marines 
de  Cherbourg.** 

33.  Laminaria  dermatodea,  De  la  Pyl.  Peak's  Ibland,  Portland 
harbor.  Me.,  common  just  below  low-water  uiai'k,  W.  G.  F. ;  East- 
port,  Me.,  Prof,  2).  (7.  FcUotu  —  Recognized  by  the  \ery  short  root 
fibres  and  fiat  stipe,  gradually  expanding  into  a  thick  coriaceous  frond 
of  lanceolate  outline ;  often,  when  exposed,  splitting  to  the  base  of 
the  stipe.     Time  and  mode  of  fruiting? 

34.  Laminaria  saccarhina,  Lmx.  New  York  northward. — 
Southern  limit  f     West  coast  f 

35.  Laminarla.  lonoicruris,  De  la  Pyl.  Common  from  Boston 
northward.  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  Prof  D.  C.  Eaton,  —  Not  always 
readily  distinguished  from  the  last.  The  hollow  stipe  is  not  always 
diagnostic,  since  it  is  only  when  the  plant  has  attained  a  certain  age 
that  the  stipe  is  hollow.  On  the  other  hand,  old  stipes  of  Z.  aacca^ 
rhina  are  sometimes  hollow  for  a  short  distance.  The  stipe  of  this 
plant  is  infested  by  a  species  of  Spharia.     The  Laminaria  trUaminata^ 
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Olnej,  is  a  monstrous  form  of  Z.  ioccarhinoj  with  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  midrib.  I  have  seen  a  similar  monstrosity  in  Agarum 
Tumeri, 

86.  Laminaria  digitata,  Lam.  of  Harvey's  Nereis  Am.-Bor.  — 
Under  this  head  are  included  two,  and  possibly  three,  different  species 
of  our  coast.  One  seems  to  be  the  L.  flexicauUs^  Lo  Jolis,  of  Europe. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  plants  belong  to  Z.  Cioustont,  £dm. 
What  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  digitate  species  an  our  eastern  coast  f 

37.  Agaruh  Turneri,  Post,  and  Rupr.  Nahant^  Mass.,  and 
northward ;  north-west  coast.  —  What  is  the  fruit  of  this  plant  f  The 
plate  No.  V.  of  the  Ner.  Am.-Bor.  represents  this  plant  as  having 
tetraspores.  If  such  is  the  case,  which  is  very  doubtful,  the  plant  is 
far  removed  from  Laminaria^  the  fructification  of  which  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  Thuret. 

Agarum  pertusum,  Mert.,  and  A,  Gmeliw\  judging  from  the  plates  in 
Postels  and  Ruprecht,  are  varieties  of  A.  Tumeri, 

38.  Thalassiophtllum  Clathrus,  Post,  and  Rupr.  North-west 
coast.  —  Fruit  f 

39.  Chorda  filum,  Stack.     New  York  northward. 

40.  Chorda  (Scttosiphon)  lomentarius,  Lyngb.  Whole  east- 
em  coast.  —  Califomiat 

DICTYOTACE^. 

Haliseris,  —  I  have  no  specimens  from  the  United  States,  but  no 
doubt  some  of  the  West  Indian  species,  as  H,  Justiiy  plagiogrammoj 
delicatiUay  &c.,  occur  on  our  coast. 

41.  Padina  pavonia,  Lmx.  North  Carolina,  fide  Sev,  M  A, 
Curtis  ;  and  southward.  —  Northern  limit  f 

P.  DurviUcsi^  Bory.  —  Possibly  only  a  form  of  the  last  May  be 
expected  in  Southern  California,  as  it  occurs  in  Magdalena  Bay,  where 
it  was  collected  by  the  Ilassler  Expedition. 

42.  ZoNARiA  FLAVA,  Ag.     Sau  Diego,  Cal.,  Mr,  Z).  Cleveland, 
♦43.  ZoNARiA  INTERRUPT  A,  Ag.     California,  Australia,  (7.  B,  S. 

44.  ZoNARiA  LOBATA,  Ag.    Key  West 

45.  Taonia  ?  ScHRCEDERi,  Ag.     Florida,  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

46.  DiCTTOTA  FA  SCI  OLA,  Lam.     Florida. 

47.  DiCTTOTA  DicnoTOMA,  Lam.   Charleston,  S.C.,  and  southward. 

48.  DiCTTOTA  ciLiATA,  Ag.     Key  West 

Dictyota  crenulata^  Ag.  Was  collected  in  Cuba  by  Afr.  C:  Wright. 
It  probably  will  be  found  at  Key  West 

Dictyota  Brongniartiiy  Ag.     Nassau,  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 
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49.  Stilophora  rhizodes,  Ag.  Long  Island  Sound;  Wood*8 
Hole,  Mass. 

50.  Stilophora  papillosa,  Ag.    Chesapeake  Bay. 

51.  DiCTTOSiPHON  FCENicuLACEus,  Grev.    L.  I.  Sound  northward. 

52.  Striaria  attenuata,  Grev.     Flushing,  L.  I. 

53.  PuNCTARiA  LATiPOLiA,  Grev.     New  York  northward. 

Var.  Zoslera,  Le  Jolis.     (P.  tenuimma^  Harv.  Ner.)     Same  limits. 

54.  PuNCTARiA  PLANTAOiMEA,  Grev.  Orient  Pt.,  L.I.,  W.  G.F.; 
Boston,  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson, 

*55.  AsPEROCOCCUS  COMPRESSUS,  Griff.  Gloucester,  Mass.  Col- 
lected by  Mrs.  /.  7!  Lusk.    £urope. 

56.  AsPEROCOCCUS  siNUOSUS,  Bory.  Key  West;  San  Diego,  Cal., 
Bossier  Exp. 

57.  AsPEROCOCCUS  ECHINATU3,  Grev.  Fisher*s  Island,  N.Y., 
W.  G.  F. ;  Boston,  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson. 

58.  Htdroclathrus  cancellatcs,  Bory.    Florida. 

CHORD  ARIA€E^. 

59.  Chordaria  flagelliformis,  Ag.     New  York  northward. 
*60.  Chordaria  abietina,  Rupr.  mscr.    Not  hitherto  published. 

—  Fronds  gregarious  or  solitary,  3-6  inches  long ;  root  scutate ;  main 
axis  slightly  compressed,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  radiating 
ramuli,  1-2  inches  long,  tapering  at  both  ends,  narrowly  linear  in  outline, 
solid  when  young,  tubular  when  old.  Related  to  C.  flagelliformis^  but 
easily  distinguished  by  the  greater  width  and  compression  of  the  axis, 
and  shortness  of  the  ramuli,  which  are  of  nearly  uniform  length,  by  the 
substance,  which  is  much  softer  than  in  C.  flagelliformis,  and  the  lighter 
color.     It  adheres  to  paper.     Oregon,  Mr.  E.  Hail;  California. 

61.  Chordaria  divaricata,  Ag.  New  York  to  Cape  Cod ;  Cape 
Ann,  Mass. 

Mesogloia.  —  Three  species  are  mentioned  by  Harvey  as  occurring 
on  our  east  coast.     Of  these, — 

62  &  63.  Mesogloia  vermicularis,  Ag.,  is  a  true  Mesogloia, 
and  is  occasionally  found  on  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  M.  virescens  and  M. 
Zostera,  of  the  Nereis,  belong  to  the  genus  Castagnea,  Derb.  and 
Sol.,  and  their  occurrence  on  our  northern  shores  needs  confirmation. 
M.  virescens  occurs  at  Key  West.  The  species  of  this  genus,  as  well 
as  of  the  Ectocarpacea,  can  be  well  determined  only  when  fresh  or  in 
alcohol,  or  some  of  the  ordinary  preservative  fluids.  Sterile  specimens 
are  almost  worthless. 
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64  LiEBMANNiA  LsYBiLLEi,  Ag.    West  ooast-^This  is  to  be 
expected  at  Key  West. 

65.  Leathesia  TUBERiFORtfis,  Gray.    New  York  northward. 
♦66.  Ralfsia  VERRUCOSA,  Aresch.     Portland  harbor,  Me.;  Mar- 
blehead  and  Nahant,  Mass.,  W.  G.  F.     Not  mentioned  by  Harvey,  but 
probably  common  on  the  New  England  coast.     Europe. 

67.  Elachista  fucicola,  Fr.    New  England  coast.     Common. 

68.  Mtrionema  8TRANGULAN3,  Grev.  On  Ulval     Fisher's  Island, 
N.Y.,  W.  G.  F. 

ECTOCARPACE^. 

169.  Cladostephus  verticillatus,  Ag.    New  England  coast 

70.  Cladostephus  spongiosus,  Ag.    With  the  last. 

71.  Sphacelaria  cirrhosa,  Ag.     New  York  northward. 

72.  Sphacelaria  radicans,  Dillw.     Peak's  Island,  Portland,  Me. ; 
Nahant,  Mass. ;  Noank,  Conn.,  W.  G.  F. 

73.' Mtriotrichia  filiformis,    Ilarv.     Penobscot  Bay;    Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  S.  T.  Olney. 

Ectoearpus.  —  Specimens  of  this  genus  are  worthless  unless  in  fruit. 
They  should  be  kept  in  fluid.  Of  the  two  kinds  of.  fruit,  trichogpo- 
tangxa^  or  multllocular  sporangia,  and  oosporangia,  or  unilocular  spo-. 
rangia,  only  the  former  have  been  observed  in  this  country,  unless 
£.  oviger,  Harv.,  from  California,  be  the  oosporangial  state  of  some 
Species,  as  one  might  infer  from  Harvey's  drawing  in  the  Herbarium 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

74.  EcToOARPUs  brachiatus,  Ilarv.     Boston  northward. 

75.  EcTOCARPCS  FiRSiUS,  Ag.     (F.  liUorality  Harv.  in  Nereis  Am.- 
Bor.)     New  England  coast. 

76.  EcTOCARPUs  LONGiFRUCTUS,  Harv.     Penobscot  Bay. 

77.  EcTOCARPUS  8ILICULOSU8,  Lyngb.     Charleston,  S.C,  north- 
ward. 

78.  EcTOCARPUS  AMPHIBIU8,  HaTv.    New  York. 

79.  EcTOCARPUS  viRiDis,  Harv.     Charleston,  S.C,  and  northward. 

80.  EcTOCARPUS  LCTOSus,  Harv.     Greenport,  L.I. 

81.  EcTOCAKPUS  TOMENTOSUS,  Lyngb.    Boston  northward. —  Some 
forms  of  E,  stliculosus  resemble  this. 

82.  EcTOCARPUS  FASCicULATUS,  Harv.     Rhode  Island* 

83.  EcTOCARPUS  GRANULOSUS,  Ag.     Boston. 

84.  EcTOCARPUS  MrrcHELL^,  Harv.    Nantucket 

85.  EcTOCARPUS  DuRKEEi,  Harv.     Portsmouth,  N.H. 

86.  ECTOCARPUS  Landsburgii,  Harv.  (?)     Hali&x,  N.S. 
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87.  EcTOOARPUS  HooPEBi,  Harv.  (?)     Greenport,  L.L 

88.  EcTOCARPUS  DiETZi^,  Harv  (?)     Greenport,  L.I. 

The  laat  four  ^ecies  seem  to  hav-e  beea  founded  by  Harvey  on 
single  or  infertile  specimens,  a  mode  of  proceeding  against  which  he> 
carefidly  warned  others.  An  examination  of  the  authentic  specimens 
in  the  Herbariom  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  convinced  me  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  recognize  the  two  last-named  species* 
Specioiens  distributed  by  American  collectoFs  under  any  of  the  nuaies 
in  question  should  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion. 

RHODOSPERMiE. 

f 

The  older  name  Flandeee  of  Agardh  should  be  restored  to  this  very 
natural  group,  which,  since  the  discovery  by  MM.  Thuret  and  Bornet 
of  their  mode  of  fertilization,  (vid.  Anxu  des  Sciences  Nat.  5  serie^ 
t  7),  must  be  considered  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  a]g». 

RHODOMELACE^. 

89.  Amansia  mxtltifida,  Lmx.    Key  West 

Odontkalia  derUatOj  Lyngb.     Halifax^  N.S.  —  Probably  occurs  on 
the  coast  of  Maine* 
*90.  Odonthalia  aleutica,  Ag.     Oregon. 
*91.  Odonthalia  Ltallii,  Harv.    Vancouver's  Island. 

92.  Alsidium  BLODaETTU,  Harv.  North  Carolina,  Mr.Farbe$; 
and  southward. 

93.  Alsidium  (Brtotbamnion,  Ag.  Spec)  trungulare,  Ag. 
Key  West 

♦94.  Brtothamnion  Seaporthii,  Ag.  Florida,  Z>r.  ^.  Palmer; 
West  Indies. 

95,  AcANTHOPHOBA  Thierii,  Lmx.     Florida. 

96.  AcANTHOPHORA  Delilei,  Lmx.     Florida. 

♦97.  AcANTHOPHORA  MU8COIDE8,  Ag.     Florida,  Dr.  E,  Palmer. 

98.  Chondria  (Chondriopsis,  Ag.  Spec  Alg.)  dasyphylla,  Ag. 
Cape  Cod  southward. 

99.  Chondria  striolata,  Ag.  (inc.  (7.  Baileyanoy  Mont)  Capei 
Cod  southward. 

100.  Chondria  TENUissiKA,  Ag.     Long  Island  Sound;  Boston? 

101.  Chondria  littoralis,  Harv.  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  IT.  G.  F. ; 
Florida. 

102.  Chondria  atroporpurba,  Harv.  Charleston,  S.C.,  soutt^ 
ward;  Californial 
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103.  Chondria  nidifica,  Harv.    Pacific  coast 

104.  Rhodomkla  Larix,  Ag.     Oregon,  M,  E,  HaJL 

105.  Rhodomela  FL0CC08A,  Ag.  (inc.  R.  pHuliferOj  Gi-ev.) 
Oregon. 

106.  Rhodomela  subfusca,  Ag.    New  York  northward. 

Var.  GRACILIS  (i?.  gracilis^  Ner,  Am.-Bor.)  more  common  north  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Var.  RocHEii  {R.  Rocket,  Ner.  Am.-Bor.),  spring,  more  common  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 

107.  DiGENiA  SIMPLEX,  Ag.     Key  West. 

108.  PoLTSiPHONiA  URCEOLATA,  Grev.  Ncw  York  northward; 
California. 

Var.  FORMOSA.     Same  limits. 

109.  PoLTSiPHONiA  Hayanensis,  Mont  Agardh  includes  under 
this  species  P,  Binneyi,  Harv.     Florida. 

110.  POLTSIPHONIA  FERULAOEA,  Ag.  (inc  P.  hreviarticulatOy 
Harv.)     Key  West. 

111.  POLTSIPHONIA  SUBTILI88IMA,  Mout  Jackson's  Ferry,  West 
Point,  N.Y. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Newburyport,  Mass. 

112.  POLTSIPHONIA  SECDNDA,  Ag.     Key  West 

113.  POLTSIPHONIA  FRACTA,  HaTv.     Key  West 

114.  POLTSIPHONIA  ECHINATA,  Harv.     Key  West 

115.  POLTSIPHONIA  HAPALACANTHA,  Harv.     Key  West 

1 1 6.  POLTSIPHONIA  GoRGONi^,  Harv.     Key  West 

117.  POLTSIPHONIA  Olneti,  Harv.     New  York  northward. 

118.  POLTSIPHONIA  Harveti,  BaiL    New  York  northward. 
Var.  ARIETINA.     Nahant,  Mass.,  W.  G.  F.  —  Northern  limit  "I    It  is 

probable  that  Nos.  117  and  118  should  be  united  with  P,  spintdosa^ 
Grev.,  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
and. Mediterranean.  The  only  opportunity  I  have  had  for  examinin^r 
the  last-named  plant  living  was  at  Antibes,  France.  There  can  have 
been  no  mistake  in  the  species,  as  it  was  determined  by  M.  Thuret, 
the  highest  authority.  I  must  confess  that  1  could  see  no  difference 
between  P.  spinulosa  and  our  own  P,  Harveyi.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  P.  spintUosa  is  not  more  common,  so  as  to  afford  more  ample 
means  for  comparison.  As  to  the  two  forms,  P.  Olnetfi  and  P.  Har- 
veyiy  I  feel  obliged  to  regard  them  as  varieties  of  one  species,  since, 
although  I  have  had  excellent  chances  for  observing  both  forms  grow- 
ing, I  have  found  so  many  intermediate  states  that  I  am  quite  unable 
to  draw  the  line.  My  friend,  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton,  with  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  observing    both  forms,  has  had  a  similar  ex|)erience. 
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Farthermore,  the  variety  arietinoj  considered  by  Bailey  a  good  species, 
difiera  more  from  the  typical  form  of  P.  Harveyi  than  does  P.  Olneyi; 
and,  if  we  are  to  regard  P.  Olneyi  as  a  species,  we  must  also  separate 
P.  arietinoy  as  well  as  several  other  varieties,  —  a  division  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  The  description  of  P.  suboantarta,  Peck,  answers 
perfectly  to  P.  Harveyi. 

119.  PoLTSiPHONiA  HiRTA,  Ag.  (P.  ramentoceOy  Harv.)  Key 
West. 

120.  PoLTSiPHONiA  ELONOATA,  Grov.  Lynn,  Mass.;  Vineyard 
and  Long  Island  Sounds.     Common. 

121.  POLTSIPHONIA  YiOLACEA,  Grev.    New  York  northward. 

122.  POLTSIPHONIA  FiBRiLLOSA,  Grev.  Noank,  Conn.;  Orient 
Pomt,  L.L 

*123.  POLTSIPHONIA  PENNATA,  Ag.  on  Gdidium  cartilagineum. 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mr,  D.  Cleveland;  Southern  Europe. 

124.  POLTSIPHONIA  PARASITICA,  Grev.  Rhode  Island. 
*125.  POLTSIPHONIA  DENDROiDEA,  Mont.  Considered  by  Agardh 
a  variety  of  the  above,  is  common  in  California.  Originally  from 
Peru  and  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  Califomian  specimens 
are  very  luxuriant,  and  I  had  formerly  erroneously  supposed  them  to 
be  the  RytiphUea  f  Baileyi  of  Harvey. 

126.  POLTSIPHONIA  Baileti,  Ag.  (BytiphkBaf  Harv.)  Pacific 
coast.  To  the  naked  eye  not  very  unlike  some  states  of  Rhodomela 
Jloccoia, 

127.  POLTSIPHONIA  Pecten  VENERIS,  Harv.     Florida. 

128.  POLTSIPHONIA  EXiLis,  Harv.     Key  West, 

129.  POLTSIPHONIA  ATRORUBE8CENS,  Grev.  Ncw  York  to  Cape 
Cod. 

130.  POLTSIPHONIA  BiPiNNATA,  Post.  and  Rupr.  West  coast.  — 
Under  this  name,  Agardh,  in  his  Spec  Alg.  p.  1 040,  includes  P,  Cali- 
fomicay  Harv.,  and  Polyostea  gemmiferay  Rupr.  Alg.  Ochot.  Harvey 
was  not  of  the  opinion  that  P.  Calif omica  and  P,  gemmifera  should  be 
united,  inasmuch  as  he  distributed  specimens  of  both  species  in  the  algao 
of  the  North  Pacific  Expl.  Exp.  under  Capt.  John  Rodgers.  Under 
P.  Califomicoy  Harvey  includes,  however,  two  sets  of  specimens,  — 
those  originally  from  California,  to  which  he  gave  the  manuscript  name 
of  P.  plumigeroj  and  those  collected  by  the  Rodgers  Expedition.  The 
former  are  much  coarser  than  the  latter,  and  do  not  adhere  well  to  paper. 
A  cross-section  of  the  larger  branches  shows  distinctly  fourteen  periph- 
eral cells,  agreeing  with  the  figure  of  P.  gemmiferoy  Rupr.  Alg.  Ochot. 
Plate  11,  ag.    The  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Hall  in  Oregon, 
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wbich  I  formerlj  distributed  onder  the  name  of  P,  Cc^Jbrmca,  agree 
perfectly  with  the  type  specimeDs  of  Harrey  in  aspect,  and  also  show 
fourteen  peripheral  cells  in  a  cross-section.  The  specimens  of  the 
Rodgers  Expedition  adhere  well  to  paper,  and  bear  some  external 
resemblance  to  certain  forms  of  P.  urceolatct,  A  cross-section  oF  the 
stem  shows  eleven  and  twelve  peripheral  cells,  and  agrees  well  with  a 
specimen  from  California  presented  to  me  by  Prof.  Eaton,  where  a  cross- 
section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frond  shows  eleven  cells.  Both  the  latter 
show  on  lateral  view  six  or  seven  cells ;  and,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
Harvey's  type  specimens,  they  are  often  spirally  twisted,  as  in  P.  atro- 
rubescens.  The  length  of  the  articulations  —  a  specific  character,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  very  little  value  in  Polysiphonia — is  variable.  ITie 
shape  and  position  of  the  conceptacles  in  the  specimen  given  me  by 
Prof.  Eaton  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  figure  of  P.  gemmifera 
above  quoted.  Harvey's  specimens  of  P.  gemrntferay  as  &r  as  I  can  see, 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  P.  Califomica  of  the  Rodgers  Expedition, 
except  in  being  shorter,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the 
frond  are  incurved.  I  think  almost  any  one  would  agree  with  Agardh 
in  thinking  that  the  P.  gemmifera  of  Ruprecht  is  not  specifically  distinct 
&om  his  P.  bipinnatOy  which  is  the  older  of  the  two  and  must  take  pre- 
cedence. Under  P.  hipinnata  are  therefore  clearly  included  the  Rodgers 
Exp.  specimens  of  P.  Califomica  and  P.  gemrntferay  and  the  specimen 
of  Prof  Eaton.  As  to  the  type  specimens  of  P.  Califomica  and  Hall's 
Oregon  specimens,  although  coarser,  and  ditfering  in  aspect  from  the 
others,  I  can  find  no  definite  character  by  whidi  to  separate  them,  since 
the  number  of  peripheric  cells  is  hardly  ever  constant  when  they  exceed 
ten.  In  this  case,  Harvey  says  they  are  about  ten  in  number,  and 
Agardh  twelve,  whereas  I  certainly  found  fourteen  in  a  specimen  of 
Harvey's.  The  plan  of  ramification  is  the  same  in  each.  At  any  rate, 
they  do  not  differ  from  one  another  more  than  the  forms  correctly  in- 
cluded under  P.  violacea  of  the  east  coast  Without  a  long  experience 
oi\  the  Pacific  coast,  it  seems  to  me  unsafe  to  consider  that  P.  Califor" 
nica  is  any  thing  more  than  a  variety  of  P.  hipinnata^  Rupr.  I  might 
here  remark  that  the  difference  in  aspect  between  an  alga  mounted  in 
fresh  and  one  of  the  same  species  mounted  in  sea  water  is  very  great ; 
e.g.y  P.  violacea.  With  regard  lo.  the  specimens  in  question,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  they  were  prepared. 

131.  Polysiphonia  WooDH,  Harv.  West  coast.  —  Very  distinct 
Ck>mpressed,  showing  usually  18-20  peripheral  cells  in  cross-sections, 
decidedly  more  than  in  P.  hipinnata.  On  a  lateral  view,  the  cells  are 
not  parallel,  but  converge  towards  the  base,  somewhat  as  in  P.  paraf 
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ich  it  is  easily  distinguished  bj  its  ramiflcation,  which  is 
^icrocladia. 
^  sipHONiA  NI0RE8CENS,  GreT.     East  and  west  coasts. 

siPHONiA  TERTiciLLATA,  Hafv.     California. 
rsiPHONiA  FASTioiATA,  Grev.     New  York  northward. 
ruYCHiA  MoNTAONEi,  HarT.     Key  West. 
rarcHiA  calamistrata,  Mont     Key  West 
sTRTCHiA  RivuLARis,  Harv.      Isle  of  Shoals,  N.H.,  to 

>9TRTCHiA  TuOMETi,  Harv.     Florida. 
'STRTCHIA  MoRiTZiANAt  Mont     Florida,  Dr,  E,  Palmer; 
(l  West  Indies. 

vsYA  GiBBESii,  Harv.     Key  West 
•  vsYA  BLEOAN8,  Ag.     Key  West 
>A8TA  RAMOSissiMA,  Ilarv.     Key  West 
>A8TA  Harveyi,  Ashmead.     Key  West 
)asya  mollis,  Harv.     Key  West 
)asta  mdcronata,  Harv.     Key  West 
)a8TA  Wurdemanni,  Bailey.     Key  West 
.)a8YA  callithamnion,   Harv.      San    Diego,  Cal.,  Mr.  D. 
L  —  Differs  from  D.  Wurdemanniy  in  showing  on  cross-sections 
r  cells  surrounding  a  central  cell. 
■  r   ^  Da8Ta  Tumanowiczt,  Gatty.     Key  West 

*i;^  Dasta  lophoclados,  Mont     Key  West 

Da8TA  plumosa,  Bail.  &  Harv.     West  coast 
^  */a  coecineay  Ag.,  a  common  European  species,  is  said  to  have 

)und  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

LAURENCIACEiE. 

*-         .  Laurencia  pinnatifida,  Lmx.     California. 
"   •         .  Laurencia  tiroata,  Ag.     California, 
j^  .  Laurencia  obtusa,  Lmx.     Florida,  California, 

f.  Laurencia  implicata,  Ag.     Key  West 
>.  Laurencia  cervicornis,  Harv.     Key  West     Not  referred 
Agardh  in  his  Spec.  Alg. 
■>.  Laurencia  oemmifera,  Harv.     Florida. 
7.  Laurencia  papillosa,  Grev.     Florida. 
^.  Laurencia  paniculata,  Ag.    Key  West,  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 
9.  Cbampia  PAR vula,  Harv.    Long  Island  Sound.    Common.-— 
hem  limit  t 
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(7.  salicomoidesy  Harv.,  is  only  a  varietj  of  C.  parvuloj  found  occa- 
sionally in  Long  Island  Sound  as  well  as  at  Key  West. 

160.  LoMBNTARiA  OVALIS,  £ndl.  California.  Have  not  some  of 
the  smaller  forms  of  Prionitis  lanceolate^  Harv.,  been  distributed  as 
Z.  CotUterif 

161.  LoMENTARiA?  SACOATA,  J.  Ag.     California. 

CORALLINACE^. 

As  yet  we  have  no  good  definite  characters  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  genera  and  species  of  this  order.  The  following  so-called  species 
include  the  forms  known  to  exist  on  our  coast. 

162.  CoRALLiNA  OFFICINALIS,  L.  Very  common  from  New 
York  northward ;  California  and  Oregon. 

*163.  CoRALLiNA  SQUAMATA,  Ellis  and  Sol.     California. 

164.  Jania  RUBENS,  Lmx.     Key  West. 

165.  Jania  Cubbnsis,  Mont     Key  West 

166.  Jania  capillacea,  Harv.     Key  West 

167.  AuPHiROA  FRAOiLissiMA,  Lmx.     Florida. 

168.  Ahphiroa  debilis,  Ktitz.     Florida. 

160.  Arthrocardia  frondesckns,  Aresch.  (Cord/tna,  Post  and 
Rupr.)  Judging  from  Huprecht's  figure,  this  seems  to  be  a  common 
Califomian  species,  and  that  described  in  the  Nereis  Ani.-Bor.  as  Am- 
phiroa  Califomica^  Dene. 

^170.  Melobesia  hrmbranacea,  Lmx.     East  coast 
•171.  Melobesia  farinosa,  Lmx.     With  the  last 
•172.  Melobesia  pcstulata,  Lmx.    With  the  last. 
•173.  LiTHOTH AMNION  POLYMORPHUM,  Arcsch.     Coast  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Burgessy  Prof.  D.  C.  .Eaton. 

SPHJEROCOCCOIDE^. 

174.  Grinnellia  Americana,  Harv.  Long  Island  Sound. — 
Northern  and  southern  limits  f 

175.  Delesseria  sinuosa,  Lmx.     Long  Island  Sound  northward. 
•176.  Delesseria  quercifolia,  Bory.     California. 

•177.  Delesseria  angustissima,  GrifF.     Gloucester,  Mass. 

178.  Delesseria  alata,  Lmx.     Boston  northward. 
•179.  Delesseria  Woodii,  Ag.,  Bidrag.     Vancouver's  Island. 

180.  Delesseria  htpoglossum,  Lmx.  Charleston,  S.C,  and 
southward. 

181.  Delesseria  tenuifolia,  Harv.    Key  West. 
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182.  Delesseria  intolvens,  Hanr.    Key  West 

183.  Delesseria  Leprieurit,  Mont  West  Point,  Jackson's  Ferrj, 
N.Y. ;  and  in  brackish  water  southward. 

•184.  Delesseria  decipiens,  Ag.,  Bidrag.   (2).  hypoghssumy  var. 
arborescens,  Harv.)     Vancouver's  Island. 
•185.  Delesseria  intermedia,  Ag.,  Bidrag.     Vancouver's  Island. 

18C.  NiTOPUTLLUM  PUNCTATUM,  var.  oc^UcUum,  Grev.  Smith- 
ville,  N.C. ;  Key  West. 

187.  NiTOPHYLLUM  LACERATUM,  Grev.     California. 
•188.  NiTOPHTLLUM  LATissiMUM,  Ag.,  Bidrag.     {Hymenena^  Harv.) 
Vancouver's  Island. 

189.   NiTOPHYLLUM  Fryeanum,  Harv.     California. 
•190.  NrropiiYLLUM   (Neuroglossum)   Andlrsonii,  Ag.  mscr. 
California. 

191.  NiTOPHYLLUM  RuPRECHTiANUM,  Ag.,  Bidrag.  {Hymenena 
fimbncUa^  Post  and  Rupr.)     West  coast  —  Southern  limit  f 

192  ?  NiTOPHYLLUM  FissuM,  Ag.,  Bidrag.  (ffymenena  Jissa^  llarv.) 
—  The  Botryoglossum  platycarpum  of  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  same  plant  as  Hymenena  JimbricUa,  Post  and  Rupr., 
which  sometiines  has  an  expanse  of  two  feet.  I  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Oregon,  where  the  tetraspores  are  arranged  in  a  network 
over  the  frond,  as  in  Hymenena  Jiisa.  Harvey  says,  however,  in  some 
specimens  of  Botryoylossum,  he  has  seen  on  the  same  individual  tetra- 
spores forming  a  network,  and  also  in  marginal  leaflets.  Applying 
these  remarks  to  Hymenena  fimhrxatCL,  which  was  in  reality  the  plant  of 
which  Harvey  was  speaking,  we  must  infer  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
probability  that  the  American  specimens  of  Hymenena  fissa  are  noth- 
ing but  states  of  H  JtmbrtalOj  Post  and  Rupr.  =  Nitopbyllum 
Rlprechtianum,  Ag.,  Bidrag. 

193.  Calliblepharis  ciliata,  KUtz.  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  and 
northward.    Not  common. 

194.  Gracilaria  multipartita,  Ag.     East  and  west  coasts. 
Var.  ANGCSTissiMA.  —  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  really  a  form 

of  O.  multipartita,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  G.  compressa,  Grev.,  is 
also  a  variety  of  the  same  species.  The  variety  is  very  common  in 
Ixyug  Island  Sound,  and  certainly  has  more  the  aspect  of  G.  com" 
prcssa  than  of  G.  muUipartitcu 

195.  Gracilaria  compressa,  Grev.     Key  West 

196.  Gracilaria  cervicornis,  Ag.     Key  West,  Dr.  K  Palmer. 

197.  Gracilaria  confekvoides,  Grey.  Charleston,  S.C,  south- 
ward ;  California,  Oregon. 
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198.  Gracilaria  ABMATAy  Ag.    Kej  West 

199.  Gracilaria  divaricata,  Harv.    Key  West. 

200.  Gracilaria  Poitei,  Lmx.     Key  West 

201.  Gracilarla  DAMiEcoRNis,  Ag.  '*  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America." 

202.  Gracilaria  ?  BLODOETTn,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Ghracilaria  Wrigktiif  Ag^  has  been  found  in  Cuba,  and  may  be 

expected  at  Key  West 

GELIDIACE^. 

203.  Gelidium  cornecm,  Lmx.  Florida,  Dr.  K  Palmer;  Cali- 
fornia. 

Var.  CRINALB.  Charleston,  S.C. ;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.;  Portland,  Me.  —  M.  Bomet  has  shown  that  under  the 
name  of  G.  comeum  are  included  plants  belonging  to  quite  different 
species,  as  shown  by  the  arrangement  of  the  placenta. 

204.  Gelidium  cartilaginbum,  Grev.     California. 

205.  Gelidium  Coclteri,  Ilarv.     California. 

206.  WuRDEMANNiA  8ETACEA,  Harv.     Key  West 

207.  EucHEUMA  isiFORME,  Ag.     Key  West 

208.  Hypnea  musciformis,  Lmx.  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.»  south- 
ward; California. 

209.  Htpnea?  CRINALI6,  Harv.     Califoiiiia. 

210.  Hypnea  divaricata,  Grev.     Key  West 

211.  Htpnea  cornuta,  Ag.     Key  West 

SPONGIOCARP.E. 

212.  PoLTiDES  ROTUNDUs,  Grev.    New  York  northward. 

SQUAMARLE. 

213.  Peyssonnelia  Dubyi,  Crouan.  Key  West — Is  not  P.  tm- 
bricatOy  KUtz.,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Newfoundland,  more  prob- 
ably a  Ralfsia  f 

♦214.  HiLDENBRANDTiA  ROSEA,  Kutz.  Common  on  stones  all 
along  the  New  England  coast  —  I  can  only  distinguish  one  species  on 
our  shores.  In  the  list  of  algse  published  in  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  for  1871,  this  species  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  he  JZ  rubra,  Menegh. 
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helminthocladm:. 

215.  Helmintboba  diyaricata,  Ag.    £ej  West 

216.  Nbilaxiom  HULTiFiDUV,  Ag.  Watch  Hill,  R.I.,  and  north- 
ward. 

217.  SciNAJA.  FDRCBLLATA,  Bivon.  Newport,  R.L;  Gaj  Head, 
Mass.,  ^cc 

Var.  UND0LATA,  Ag.  {Halymenia  undulata,  Mont.),  of  Chili,  very 
much  more  robust,  and  quite  different  in  aspect  from  the  tjpe,  but  still 
not  to  be  separated  by  any  well-defined  character,  was  found  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Mr,  D.  ClevelandL 

218.  LiAOORA  YALiDA,  Ilarv.     Florida. 

219.  LiAGOBA  FiNNATA,  Harv.     Florida. 

220.  LiAGORA  LEPROSA,  Ag.     Key  West 

221.  LiAOORA  FULVERULENTA,  Ag.    Key  West 

WRAN6ELIAC£J£. 

222.  Wranoelia  fenicillata,  Ag.     Key  Wefrt;. 

•223.  Wrangelia  multifida,  Ag.  Key  West;  Europe.  —  Al- 
though generally  placed  together  in  the  same  genus,  these  two  species 
have  different  kinds  of  fruit 

BHODYMENIACEiE. 

224.  Rhodtmbnia  fertuaa,  Ag.     Vancouver's  Island. 

225.  Rbodtmenia  faxhata,  Grev.  New  York  northward ;  North 
Carolina,  fide  Rev,  M,  A,  Curtis, 

226.  Bhodtmbnia  Palmetta,  Grev.  Hali&x,  N.S.  Not  yet 
noticed  in  New  England.     California. 

227.  Rhodthenia  oorallina,  Grev.  San  Diego,  Cal.  —  Speci- 
mens of  a  Rhodymenia^  belonging  to  the  subgenus  PatmettOt  have  been 
sent  me  from  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  tetraspores  are  borne  on  the  ex- 
panded tips  of  the  frond,  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  naming  them 
R,  coralline^  as  they  resemble  so  closely  the  figure  of  Bory.  Voy.  Coq. 
pi.  16. 

228.  EuTHORA  CBiSTATA,  Ag.  Nahant,  Mass.,  northward.  Com- 
mon. Dredged  in  deep  water,  off  Block  Island,  by  the  United  States 
Fish  CommisBioB. 

229.  Plocakiux  cocoinbum,  Lyngb.  West  <K)ast  Common. 
Very  rare  on  the  east  ooast 

Var.  suiuosuM,  H.  &  H.,  resembling  P,  «omti/ttm,  but  having  the 
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ramuli  in  sets  of  8-5,  as  in  P.  cocctneum^  occurs  at  San  Diego,  Cal^ 
Mr.  D,  Cleveland, 

230.  Rhabdonia  Coulteri,  Harv.     West  coast 

231.  Rhabdonia  tbnera,  Ag.,  Bidrag.  —  According  to  Agardh, 
the  SoUeria  chordcdis  of  Harvey  in  Nereis  Am.-Bor.  is,  in  reality, 
Rh,  tenera,  Ag.  The  plate,  No.  XXIII.  A.  fig.  4,  of  the  Ner.  Am.- 
Bor.,  is  incorrect,  as  there  is  an  opening  to  the  fruit  cavity.  The 
structure  of  this  plant  deserves  farther  study. 

232.  Cordtlecladia  ?  Huntii,  Harv.     Narragansett  Bay. 

233.  Cordtlecladia?  irregularis,  Harv.  —  This  is  probably 
the  Ohylocladia  rigens^  Ag.  Spec.  Alg.  of  the  West  Indies. 

CRYPTONEMIACE^. 

234.  Stenogramma  INTERRUPTA,  Mont  California,  Key  West  — 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  tetraspores  of  this  plant 
They  are  scattered  in  sori  over  the  surface,  as  seen  in  Californian  speci- 
mens, and  were  described  by  Montague,  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  2, 
vol.  7 ;  and  Harvey,  in  the  Ner.  Am.-Bor.,  speaks  of  receiving  them 
from  Miss  Gifibrd,  a  fact  of  which  Mr,  E.  W.  Holmes  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  (vid.  GreviUea,  Dec.  1874). 

235.  Phyllophora  Brodl«i,  Ag.     L.  I.  Sound  northward. 

236.  Phtllophora  hbmbranifolia,  Ag.     Same  limits. 

*237.  Phyllophora  Clevelandii,  n.  sp.  Caulescens  stipite  cylin- 
draceo  ramoso  flexuoso,  ramis  in  laminas  planas  ovato-lanceolatas, 
simplices  vel  cuneatas  cum  proliferationibus  terminalibus  expausis. 
Frondes  a  basi  unilateraliter  incisse  in  partem  aiigustam  quae  continu- 
atio  stipitis  videtur.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mr.  D.  Cleveland.  —  Distin- 
guished by  the  large  size  of  the  more  commonly  simple  fronds,  which 
are  from  two  to  four  inches  long  by  one  broad,  and  the  narrow  pro- 
liferation from  the  base  of  the  laminsB,  which  seems  like  a  continuation 
of  the  stipe. 

238.  Gymnogongrus  Torreti,  Ag.  A  narrow  variety  of  G.  Nor- 
vegicus.    New  York. 

239.  Gymnogongrus  tenuis,  Ag.  California.  Also  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  therefore  to  be  expected  at  Key  West 

•240.  Gymnogongrus  Gripfithsi^,  Ag.  California,  fide  Ptof. 
D.  C.  Eaton.     Common  in  Europe,  but  not  seen  on  our  east  coast 

241.  Gymnogongrus  Norveqicus,  Ag,  Penobscot  Bay,  Me., 
Mr*  J.  Hooper;  Nahant,  Mass.,  washed  ashore ;  Peak*s  Island,  Port- 
land harbor,  Me.,  in  deep  pools,  Sept  1874,   W.  G.  F.    I  have  seen 
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no  Californian  specimens  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  belonged  certunlj  to 
this  species. 

242.  Ahnfeltia  plicata,  Fr.    New  York  northward ;  west  coast. 

—  Southern  limit  f 

243.  AnNPBLTiA  OI6ARTINOIDE8,  Ag.     Wcst  coast 

244.  Ahnfeltia  ?  pinnulata,  Harv.     Key  West 

245.  Cystoclonium  pcrpurascens,  KUtz.    New  York  northward. 

—  Southern  limit  ? 

246.  Callophtllis  laciniata,  KUtz.  Cape  Henlopen;  Gili- 
fomia,  fide  Harvey, 

*247.  Callophtllis  yarieoata,  Ag.  California;  west  coast  of 
South  America ;  Australia. 

•248.  Callophtllis  obtusifolia,  Ag.  (non  Harvey,  Phy.  Austr. 
vol.  4,  pi.  193).  —  With  regard  to  the  Californian  species  of  CaUo^ 
phyllis  there  has  been  great  confusion.  This  has  arisen,  in  part,  from 
the  &ct  that  the  only  species  mentioned  in  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.  as 
found  on  that  coast  is  (7.  laciniata,  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  rare,  if 
it  occurs  at  all  there.  I  had  myself  named  specimens  C  laciniata^ 
but,  never  having  received  the  fruit  characteristic  of  this  species  from 
California,  my  determination  was  based  altogether  on  the  shape  of  the 
frond,  which,  in  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  is  never  so  fiabellately 
expanded  as  in  European  specimens  of  C.  laciniata^  of  which  I  have  a 
large  suite.  My  specimens  were  all  G.  variegata^  which  seems  to  be 
quite  common  in  California.  In  this  species,  the  frond  is  decompound 
pinnate,  the  terminal  pinnules  erect  and  crenulate.  The  conoeptacles 
are  not  in  marginal  leaflets,  as  in  (7.  laciniata^  but  in  the  frond  close  to, 
or  on,  the  margin,  and  of  large  size.  The  color  b  very  variable,  from 
losy  red  to  almost  black.  The  tips  are  often  greenish,  as  figured  in 
Bory.  Coq.  pi.  14. 

I  venture  to  give  the  name  of  O.  obtusifolia^  Ag.,  to  specimens  sent 
me  by  Mr,  D,  Cleveland^  from  San  Diego,  Cal.  My  reasons  for  so 
doing  will  be  more  properly  stated  in  another  paper.  In  brief,  this 
species  may  Be  known  by  its  narrow,  repeatedly  dichotomous  frond, 
and  conceptacles  scattered  over  the  surface  prominent  on  both  sides. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  species,  I  have  a  specimen,  presented 
by  my  friend  Prof,  D.  C.  Uaton,  in  which  the  conceptacles  are  scattered 
through  the  frond,  which  is  palmately  divided,  and  of  a  purplish  lake 
color.  This,  although  agreeing  tolerably  well  with  the  description,  does 
not  resemble  very  closely  the  plate  of  Gallophyllis  (Rhodymenia)  omatOy 
Mont,  6f  which  I  have  no  authentic  specimen  for  comparison.  Should 
this  prove  new,  it  ought  properly  to  bear  the  name  of  Pro£  Eaton. 

VOL.  X.     (w.  8.  II.;  24 
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CaUophyUis  dtsei^erOy  Ag.,  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  is  to  be 
expected  in  California. 

249.   CoNSTANTiMEA  SiTCHENSis,  PosL  and  Rupr. 
*250.   Kalltmenia    phtllophoba,    Ag.,    Bidrag.      Vancouver's 
Island. 
*251.  GiOARTiKA  AcicuLARis,  Loix.    Florida,  Dr.  E.  Ftilmer. 

252.  GiOARTiNA  CANALiouLATA,  Harv.     West  coast 

253.  GiGARTiNA  MOLLIS,  Bail,  and  Harv.     Puget  Soand. 

254.  GiGARTiNA  MAMiLLOSA,  Ag.     Boston  northward ;  Oregon. 

255.  GiGARTiNA  MICKOPHYLLA,  Harv.  California.  §.  var.  horridcu 
•—A  very  variable  species.  Harvey  seems  to  have  had  only  large  and 
tetrasporic  specimens.  The  mnre  common  form  is  what  I  have  called 
Tar.  Korridoj  which  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  a  good  species.  Here, 
the  frond  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  wide,  at  times  almost  cylindri- 
cal, forking  at  the  tip,  and  usually  with  a  few  pinnas  towards  the  base. 
Both  the  main  fix>nd  and  pinnee  are  intricately  covered  with  spines, 
which  are  sometimes  half  an  inch  long  and  nearly  cylindrical.  In  these 
are  immersed  the  conoeptacles  and  the  sori  of  tetraspores,  the  latter  of 
which  are  either  circular  or  linear.  In  those  cases  where  the  pinnss 
are  not  so  densely  covered  with  spines  as  usual,  the  sori  are  thickly 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  pinme  themselves. 

*i56.  GiGARTiNA  Jardinc,  Ag.,  Bidrag.     California. 

*257.  GiGARTiNA  pisTiLLATA,  Lmx.  San  Diego,  CaL,  Hastier 
Exp.;  Europe;  Chili. 

•258.  GiGARTiNA  VOL ANS,  Ag.  Westcosst?  Yid.  Ag.,  loon.  Ined^ 
table  xviii. 

259.  GiGARTiNA  8PINOSA,  KUtz.     California. 

260.  GiGARTiNA  EXASPKBATA,  Bail,  and  Harvey.  Puget  Sound. -7- 
Seems  to  me  a  variety  of  the  next 

261.  GiGARTiNA  RADUL A,  Ag.     West  co«st  —  Northern  Hmitf 
*262.  GiGARTiNA  Chamissoi,  Mont.?     California,  Harvet^ 

263.  Irid^a  MINOR,  Ag.     California. 

264.  Iridaa  dichotoma,  Harv.     California. 

265.  iRiDiRA  LAMINAR101DB8,  Bory.     Or^^on,  Mr.  E,  BalL 

266.  iRiDiEA  PUN1CEA,  Post.  and  Rupr.  ?     Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
•267.  ScHizTMBNiA  EDULis,  Ag.     Oregon,  Mr.  E.  IML  —  Another 

case  of  a  common  European  alga,  found  in  Japan  and  Cali^mia,  but 
not  OD  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 

268.  Chondrus  crispus,  Lyngfo.  North  Carolina,  fide  Rev.  M.  A. 
Cartis  :  and  northward.  —  Southern  limit  f 

269.  Chondrus  afpinis,   Harv.     California.  —  About  this  plant 
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there  is,  and  probably  always  wiH  be,  some  doubt,  as  Harvey's  speci- 
mens were  very  poor,  and,  at  the  best,  ppecies  of  Chondrus  are  very 
variable.  Furthermore,  when  we  consider  tliat  sterile  specimens  of 
Gigarttnay  ChondrttSf  and  IricUea,  eannot  be  generically  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  any  definite  character,  and  when  we  remember 
that  species  have  been  described  in  all  these  genera  from  sterile  speci* 
mens,  the  prospect  is  almost  hopeless.  The  variability  of  Chondrui 
crispus  of  our  eastern  coast  is  well  known,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  other  Chondrus  should  not  vary  to  the  same  extent.  The  quefr-^ 
tion  for  the  Califbmia  botanists  to  answer  is.  Is  there  more  than  one 
species  of  Chondrus  on  the  west  coast  ?  If  there  is  but  one,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  01  affinisy  Harv.,  is  nothing  but  a  form  of 
(7.  canaliculatuSy  Ag.,  which  is  common  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  very  variable. 

270.  Endocladia  muricata,  Ag.     San  Diego,  Cal.,  northward. 

271.  Gloiopeltis  fdkcata,  Ag.     Oregon,  Mr,  E.  HalL 

272.  Cryptonemia  crenulati.,  Ag.     Key  West. 

♦273.  Cryptonemia  luxurians,  Ag.     Key  West,  Dr,  U.  PcdAier ; 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Ceylon. 

274  CuYLOGLADiA  ?  Baileyana,  Harv.  Long  Island  Sound  and 
southward.  Said  by  2janardini  in  Phyc  Alg.  Adriat,  vol.  ii.  pi.  43, 
to  be  the  same  as  C.  uncincUa,  Menegh.  I  have  found  our  plant  iu 
fruit,  however,  and  it  is  not  a  Chylocladia  in  the  proper  sense. 

275.  Chylocladia  rosea,  Harv.  Newport,  R.I.,  Mr.  S,  T.  Olney  ; 
dredged  in  ten  fathoms  off  Gay  Head,  W.  G.  F,;  Portsmouth,  N.II., 
Dr,  Durkee, 

276.  Chrysymenia  entkromorpha,  Harv.     Key  West 

277.  Chrysymenii  halymenioides,  Harv.    Key  West 

278.  Chrysymenia  Agardhii,  Harv.     Key  West 

279.  Chrysyscenia  ramobissim a,  Harv.  (^Rhahdonia  ramosissima, 
Ag.,  Bidrag,  p.  38.)     Key  West 

280.  Chrysymenia  ?  acanthoolada,  Harv.     Key  West 

281.  Chrysymenia  uvaria,  Ag.     Key  West 

282.  Halymenia  lioulata,  Ag.     Key  West 

283.  Halymenia  Floresia,  Ag.     Key  West 

284  Halosaccion  hydrophora,  Ag.     Oregon,  Mr.  E.  HalL 

285.  Halosaccion  fucicola,  Post  and  Rupr.     California. 

286.  Halosaccion  ramentacbum,  Ag.  Rye  Beach,  N.H.,  north- 
ward. —  Southern  Hmk  f 

287.  FuRCBLLARiA  FA8TIGIATA,  Lyngh.  Said  to  have  been  Ibond 
en  the  New  England  coast 
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288.  CoRTNOMORPHA  CLAVATA,  Ag.,  Bidraj.  {Acrotylxu  clavatug^ 
Harv.)     Key  tVe^t, 

289.  Prionitis  lanceolata,  Hanr.     West  coast 

•290.  Prionitis  Andersonii,  Eaton.  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego, 
Cal.  —  I  have  specimens  from  Oregon  collected  by  Mr,  E,  Hall,  which 
resemble  the  plate  of  Focus  crinitus  (Turn.  pi.  128).  To  this  plate 
Ruprecht  refers  in  describing  his  Tichocarptis  crtnitts,  a  species  recog- 
nized by  Agardh  in  his  Bidrag  till  Florideernes  Systematik,  page  15, 
and  supposed  by  him  to  be  related  to  Pikea  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
DumonticB,  Tichocarpu$  bears  a  strong  external  resemblance  to 
PnonitiSy  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors  on  the  west  coast  will 
find  fruiting  specimens  of  the  plant  collected  by  Mr.  Hall,  that  its 
true  position  may  be  deteimined. 

291.  Grateloupia  Gibbesii,  Harv.  Charleston,  S.C,  and  south- 
ward.—  Grateloupia  CutleritB  of  Chili,  which  resembles  this,  is  to  be 
expected  in  California. 

292.  Grateloupia  versicolor,  Ag.     California? 

293.  Grateloupia  filicina,  Ag.     Florida. 

294.  Catanella  pinnata,  Harv.     Key  West. 

•295.  Nsaf  A8TOMA  ?  Bairdii,  n.  sp.  Frons  vermiformis,  gelatinosa, 
dichotoma ;  axillae  acuta;,  segmenta  terminal ia  attennata.  Sporas  non 
vidi.  Tctrasporae  cruciatse  solitariae  ad  geniculas  ramellorum  cortica- 
lorunL  —  Gay  Head,  Mass. 

Of  this  rare  plant  there  is  bnt  one  specimen  known.  This  was 
found  by  me  washed  ashore  at  Gay  Head,  and  supposed,  at  the  time,  to 
be  a  Nemalion,  The  genus  Nemalion,  however,  has  tripartite  tetra- 
spores,  and  our  plant  more  properly  belongs  to  Nemastomay  the  nearest 
allied  species  of  which  is  N.  vermicularis.  From  this  it  differs  by 
being  dichotomons. 

296.  Gloiosipuonia  capillarts,  Carm.  Occasionally  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

SPYRIDIACE^. 

297.  Spyridta  aculeata,  Kiitz.     Florida. 

298.  Spvridia  filamentosa,  Harv.  Massachusetts  Bay  south- 
ward. 

CBRAMIACE^. 

299.  MiCROCLADTA  CouLTERi,  Harv.-    West  coast,  common. 
•300.  MiCROCLADTA  Californica,  n.  sp.      Frons  compressa,  de- 

composita  pinnata.     PinnulaB  ultimae  dichotomo-corymbosas.     FavellaB 
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ad  ramellos  ext^fkne  insertae,  nudse.  Forma  et  substantia  P,  CouUeri 
Bimilis,  ramificatioac  ultlmarum  pmimlarum  ot  insertioiie  faveUarum 
differt.  —  CaiiforDJa,  Oregon. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  specimens  of  Microcladia  CouU 
teri  distributed  by  collectors  differed  very  much  in  aspect,  and  that  at 
least  two  different  varieties  could  be  distinguished.  M.  Calif omica^  in 
fruit,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  typical  specimens  and  figure  of 
M.  CouUeri  by  the  favelke  which  are  borne  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
ultimate  ramuli,  and  are  always  destitute  of  the  involucre  which  is 
found  in  M,  CotUteri.  M  Califamica  resembles  in  habit  PoJysiphania 
Woodiiy  which  M,  CouUeri  does  not 

301.  MiCBOCLADiA.  BOREALis,  Rupr.     California,  Oregon. 

302.  Centroceras  clavulatdm,  Ag.     Key  West,  California. 
*303.  Centroceras  EATONiANuai,  n.  sp.      Frons  capillaris,  iner- 

mis,  pinnata.  PinnsB  distichae,  bi-tripinnatae,  segmenta  termiualia  divar- 
icata.     GeniculsB  constrictae.  —  Oregon,  Mr,  E.  HaU;  California. 

This  species  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  Ceramium  than  to  C. 
davulcUuniy  from  which  it  differs  in  being  pinnate  instead  of  dichotomous 
and  constricted  at  the  joints,  which  are  smooth  and  destitute  of  spines. 

304  Ceramium  nitens,  Ag.     Key  West. 

305.  Ceramium  rubrum,  Ag.  Everywhere  on  the  east  coast, 
but  not  yet  known,  with  certainty,  on  the  west 

306.  Ceramium  Deslonocha&ipsii,  Ch.  Common  on  rocks.  Na- 
hant,  Mass.,  northward. 

The  species  called  by  Harvey  Ceramium  Hooperi  was  founded  on 
.  poor  specimens  of  C,  Deslongckampsii,  a  common  European  species. 
Harvey  mentions  the  ^dark  purple  endochrome"  as  peculiar  to  C. 
Hooperi,  It  is,  however,  found  in  C.  Deslongckctmpsii,  The  "  root- 
like filaments "  are  found  in  all  the  procumbent  Ceramia  and  Poly- 
siphonice,  Harvey  says  that  the  plant  is  one  or  two  inches  high.  I 
have  collected  it  in  Portland  harbor  nearly  five  inches  high. 

307.  Ceramium  diapbanum.  Roth.  Certainly  not  common  on  the 
east  coast,  although  I  have  found  what  I  think  must  be  this  species  at 
Nahant,  Mass.  —  Key  West  and  California  specimens  look  more  like 
the  typical  European  specimens  than  do  the  New  England  specimens. 

♦308.  Ceramium  strictum,  Harv.  New  Haven,  Noank,  Conn.; 
Wood's  Hole,  Mass.  —  Nine-tenths  of  the  American  specimens  of  C, 
diaphanum  belong  to  this  species,  which  is  much  more  slender  and 
somewhat  corymbose. 

309.  Ceramium  tenuissimum,  Lyngb.    Key  West,  Harvey. 

310.  Ceramium  fastigiatum,  Harv.    Long  Island  Sound,  Massa- 
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chasetts  Buy.  —  The  Ceramium  arachnoideum  f  Ag.  of  the  Nereis  Am.- 
Bor.  is  not  the  true  species  of  Agardh,  to  whom  I  showed  American 
specimens.  The  species  so  designated  bj  Harvey  is  not  wicomraon  on 
the  New  England  coast;  but  what  it  really  is,  whether  peculiar  to 
America  or  a  European  species  also,  must  remain  in  doubt 

311.  Cbramicm  BTssoiDBim,  Harv.    Key  West. 

312.  Ptilota  dknsa,  Ag.    California. 

313.  Ptilota  htpnoides,  Harv.  (inc.  P.  Ocdffarmca^  Rupr. 
partim).  —  This  species  was  first  described  in  1841  by  Harvey  in  the 
botany  of  Beeohey's  Voyage.  In  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.,  Harvey  also 
describes  a  Ptilota  Caiifornicaj  Rupr.,  with  a  variety  concinna. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Wright,  of  Dublin,  I  was  enabled  to 
examine  the  specimens  of  the  last-named  species  and  variety  in  the 
Harvey  Herbarium. 

Strange  to  say,  the  P.  CaUfamica  of  Harvey's  Herbarium  corre- 
sponds precisely  to  the  description  and  plate  of  P.  hypnoicks,  while  the 
variety  concinna  is  quite  different  and  more  closely  related  to  P*  plu^ 
mosa.  Furthermore,  the  var.  concinna  is  not  the  P,  concinna  of  the 
Rodgers  and  Ringgold  Expedition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
P.  hypnoides  and  P,  CalifomicOj  exclusive  of  var.  concinna^  should  be 
united.  The  question  is.  Which  name  has  the  priority  ?  There  is  no 
reference  to  P.  Califomica  either  in  Postels  and  Ruprecht's  Illustra- 
tiones  or  in  the  Phycologia  Ochotensis,  and  I  cannot  ascertain  when 
or  where  it  was  ever  published  by  Ruprecht  On  the  supposition  that 
it  was  first  described  by  Harvey  in  the  Nereis  Am.-Uor.,  the  name 
P,  Califomica  should  give  place  to  P.  hypnoid$$  of  Beechey's  Voyage. 

The  position  of  the  var.  concinna  is  difficult  to  define.  I  saw  in 
the  Ruprecht  Herbarium  at  St.  Petersburg  specimens  labelled  P. 
jilicina^  which  were  evidently  the  same  as  the  var.  concinna.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  P  fiUcina  was  never  published  by  Ruprecht  After  a 
careful  comparison  of  Californian  specimens  with  authentic  specimens 
of  P.  plumosa  presented  by  Prof.  Agardh,  I  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  P.  Califomica,  var.  concinna^  of  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.,  is  a 
variety  of  P.  plumosa  ;  and,  not  to  confuse  it  with  the  specimens  of 
Rodgers  and  Ringgold*s  Expedition,  distributed  under  the  name  of  P. 
concinncLy  I  would  propose  the  name  P.  pltunosd,  var.  JUicina.  This 
variety  differs  from  the  type  in  being  more  regularly  pinnate  and  of  a 
thicker  substance.  Fragments  of  the  base  look  like  a  disttnot  species ; 
but  examination  of  the  tips  and  younger  nndenuded  parts  of  the  frond 
show  that  they  are  not  specifically  distinct  from  P.  plumoia.  The 
8|tecimens  distributed  with  Hall's  Oregon  Algse  as  P.  p$cfi$iaiay  Harv., 
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belong  to  the  variety  under  conaideration.  I  had  named  them  P.  pec- 
ttnatOy  Harv.  (P.  tiensa,  Ag,),  after  comparing  Uiem  with  a  specimen 
from  Lenormand,  which  I  have  since  found  out  is  incorrectly  named. 

The  species  oi  Ptilota  of  our  wes't  coast  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
as  follows :  — 

P.  den$a^  Ag^  in  which  the  pinnaa  are  fakaU  and  incised  on  the 
outer  side  only,  as  is  well  shown  in  PL  XXXIL  B.  flg.  2,  of  Nereis 
Am.-Bor.     This  species  seems  more  common  southward. 

P,  bypnoidet^  Harv.  ^lore  delicate  than  the  last,  with  pinnae,  which 
are  laneeokUe,  with  a  smooth,  slightly  crenulated,  or  dentate  margin* 
and  contracted  at  the  base.     PL  XXXII.  A.  B.  C. 

P.  aipenioides^  Ag.,  differing  fix)m  the  last  by  being  coarser  and 
having  the  usually  somewhat  serrated  pinnss  deeurrent  at  the  iase. 
This  occurs  in  Oregon,  and  is  a  common  species  of  Alaska. 

P,  plumoio,  Ag.  More  common  northward,  and  var.  Jllicina  found 
also  in  California.  In  this  species  the  pinnas  are  regularly  pectinate 
on  both  sides, 

314.  Ptilota  asplenioides,  Ag.     Oregon  northward. 

315.  Ptilota  plumosa,  Ag.,and  var.  filicina.  Califonda  north- 
ward ;  east  coast,  very  rare  ? 

316.  Ptilota  serrata,  Kiitz.  Nahant,  Mass.,  northward,  com- 
mon; Sitcha. 

317.  Ptilota  rlegans,  Bonneim.  New  York  northward.  Not 
so  common  north  of  Cape  Cod  as  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

318.  Croda.ni A.  attenuata,  J.  Ag.     Key  West. 

319.  Halurus  equisetipolius,  Kiitz. 

820.  Griffithsia  corallina?  Ag.  and  var.  tenuis,  —  Under  this, 
in  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.,  are  included  two  different  species,  neither  of 
which  is  certainly  C,  corallina.  The  variety  tenuis  was  afterwards 
considered  by  Harvey  a  CaUithamnion.  This  variety  occurs  as  far 
north  as  Gloucester,  Mass.  In  the  absence  of  fruit,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  it  is  a  CaUithamnion  or  not. 

321.  Callithamni6n  Pikeanum,  Harv.     California. 

322.  Callithamnion  tetragondm,  Ag.     New  York  northward. 

323.  Callithamniow  Baileti,  Harv.     New  York  northward. 

324.  Callithamnion  squarrulosum,  Harv.  California. — The 
specimens  distributed  under  this  name  in  HalFs  Oregon  Algae  now 
seem  to  me  doubtful. 

325.  Callithamnion  Borrert,  Ag.     New  York  to  New  Bedford. 

826.  Callithamnion  polyspermum,  Ag.    New  York  southward. 

827.  Callithamnion  btssoidbum,  Am.  New  York  to  Nahant,. 
Mass. 
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328.  Callithamnion  DisTZiiE,  Hooper.  —  Among  the  algss  col- 
lected by  me  at  Wood's  Hole  were  several  CaUithcunnia^  which  I  was 
unable  to  determine.  Some  of  the  specimens  which  I  thought  might 
be  C.  Dietzia  proved  to  be  varieties  of  C  hy$so%deum*  Three  speci- 
mens, on  comparison  with  the  type  in  the  Herbarium  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  prove  to  be  C7.  DietzicBy  which  is  apparently  rare. 

829.  Callithamnion  oortmbosum,  Ag.    iNew  York  northward. 

830.  Callithamnion  tebsicolor,  Ag.,  var.  seirospermdm,  Harv. 
New  York  northward.  —  This  b  not  the  only  species  in  which  the  so- 
called  seirospores  are  found,  as  they  are  also  recorded  by  Zanardini  in 
0.  graniferumy  Menegh. 

331.  Callithamnion  plumula,  Lyngb.  Long  Branch,  •  N.J. ; 
Newport,  R.L ;  Gray  Head,  Mass.,  &c  —  The  var.  crispumy  which  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  does  not  occur  in  America. 

332.  Callithamnion  Americanum,  Harv.    New  York  northward. 

333.  Callithamnion  PTLAiSiEi,  Mont  (  Wrangelioj  Ag.)  Nahant 
northward.  —  Fruit  ? 

334.  Callithamnion  floccosum,  Ag.  Boston,  Cape  Ann,  Mass. ; 
Portland,  Me. 

335.  Callithamnion  cruciatum,  Ag.  New  York  and  various 
places  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

336.  Callithamnion  Turneri,  Ag.  {Spermothamniony  Aresch.) 
In  several  places  on  Long  Island  Sound ;  Nantucket,  very  abundant, 
W.  G.F. 

337.  Callithamnion  RoTHii,  Lyngb.  (TAammWium,Thuret)  In 
several  places  on  the  New  England  coast,  growing  on  rocks.  —  The 
remaining  species  of  Callithamnion  of  the  Nereis  Am.-Bor.  are  prop- 
erly ChantransicB  and  should  be  removed  from  Ceramiacea. 

*338.  Chantransia  secundata,  Thur.  on  Chatomorpha  tortuosa. 
Peak's  Island,  Me. 

339.  Chantransia  yiroatula,  Thur.  New  York;  Cape  Ann, 
Mass. 

340.  Chantransia  Daviesii,  Thur.  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Mr$.  J,  T. 
Lusk. 

INCERTiE  SEDIS. 

341.  Pikea  Californica,  Harv.     California. 

♦342.  Pikea  Woodii,  Ag.,  Bidrag.     Vancouver's  Island. 

•343.  Pikea  Grayana,  Ag,  Bidrag.  Vancouver's  Island. — The 
genus  Pikea  was  founded  by  Harvey,  who  described  P,  Cali/omica 
.  from  sterile  specimens  which  had  been  sent  to  him.     In  his  Bidrag 
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till  Florideeraes  Sjstematik,  published  in  1870,  Agardh,  who  at  that 
time  had  never  seen  a  specimen  of  P.  Caitfomica,  added  two  more 
species  and  first  described  the  fruit,  from  which  he  decided  that  the 
genus  belonged  to  the  Dumonti<B*  I  have  no  specimeus  of  P.  Woodii 
or  P.  GrayancL  Of  P.  Calif omica  I  have  only  seen  fruiting  specimens 
through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Eaton.  As  the  plant  should  be  exam- 
ined in  a  living  condition,  I  will  not  increase  our  ignorance  bj  saying 
any  thing  on  the  subject.  It  is  evidently  destined  to  wander  through 
different  orders  before  reachmg  its  final  resting-place. 

CHLOROSPERMJS. 
SIPHONACEiE. 
344.  Caulebpa  frolifera,  Lmx.     Florida. 
845.  Caulebpa  crassifolia,  Ag.,  var.  Mexicana.    (  G.  Meadcanoy 
Sond.)     Florida. 

346.  Caulebpa  plumaris,  Ag.    Florida. 

347.  Caulerpa  Ashmeadii,  Harv.     Key  West. 

848.  Caulerpa  ericifolia,  Ag.     Florida. 

849.  Caulerpa  cupressoides,  Ag.    Key  West 

850.  Caulerpa  lanuginosa,  Ag.  (  C.  Lycopodiumy  Harv.)  Key 
West 

851.  Caulerpa  Paspaloides,  Bory.     Florida. 

852.  Caulerpa  clayipera,  Ag.  Florida.  —  The  fructification  of 
this  interesting  genus  has  not  yet  been  observed.  As  Key  West 
offers  better  material  than  the  shores  of  Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  our  countrymen  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  point. 

858.  Halimeda  Opuntia,  Lmx.     Florida. 

854.  Halimeda  incrassata,  Lmx.     Florida. 

855.  Halimeda  tridens,  Lmx.     Key  West. 

856.  Halimeda  tuna,  Lmx.     Florida. 

857.  Udotea  flabellata,  Lmx.     Key  West. 

858.  Udotea  conglutinata,  Lmx.    Key  West 

359.  CoDiUM  T0MENT08UM,  Stack.     Florida ;  west  coast 

360.  Chlorodesmis  ?  Vaucheri^formis,  Harv.    Key  West 

361.  Bryopsis  plumosa,  Lmx.     Whole  eastern  coast 

362.  Brtopsis  btpnoides,  Lmx.     Key.  West 

DASYCLADE^. 
368.  Dastcladus  ocoidentalis,  Hanr.     Florida. 
*364.  Dastcladus  CLAViBFORBUS,  Ag.    Key  West,  West  Indies; 
Mediterranean. 
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865.  AoETADULARiA  CRENDLATA^  Lmx.  Florida. —  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  this  genus  we  are  indebted  to  Woronin, 
whose  researches,  however,  were  brought  to  an  end  before  he  had  seen 
the  dispersion  and  germination  of  the  spores.  Dr,  E>  PalmeTy  while 
at  Key  West  last  summer,  collected  specimens  of  this  plant  in  fruit, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  radiating  cells  at  the  summit  had  separated, 
giving  the  appearance  seen  in  the  genus  Polyphyscu  It  might  be  asked 
whether  P,  Oliftoni,  Harv.,  which  b  figured  in  fruit  in  the  Phycologia 
Australica  and  described  as  rare,  is  any  thing  more  than  the  fruiting 
state  of  some  AcetabuUxria. 

VALONIACEJffi. 

366.  Chamjedoris  annulata,  Mont.     Key  West 

367.  Penicillus  dumetosus,  Dne.     Florida. 

368.  Penicillus  capitatds,  Lmk.     Key  West. 

369.  Penicillus  Phcenix,  Lmk.     Florida. 

370.  Blodoettia  confervoides,  Harv. — This  plant  is  certainly 
worthy  a  most  careful  study.  The  figure  of  Harvey  is  most  extraor- 
dinary ;  and,  if  correct,  this  plant  deserves,  at  least,  to  be  the  type  of  a 
new  order.  As  M.  Bornet  suggests,  however,  the  spores  ?  are  parasitic 
unicellular  algae.  The  Blodgettta  itself  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  Cladophora  nearly  related  to  C.  proUfercu 

371.  Anadtombne  flabellata,  Lmx.     Key  West. 

372.  DiCTTOSPHJERiA  FAVULOSA,  Dne.     Key  West. 

♦873.  AscOTHAMNiON  iNTRiCATUM,  Kiitz.  KejWeat,  Dr.  E.Polfner. 

ULVACEiE. 

374.  PoRFHTRA  VULGARIS,  Ag.     East  and  west  coasts. 

375.  Bangia  fuscopurpurea,  Lyngb.     East  coast. 

376.  Bangia  termicularis,  Harv.    West  coast. 

377.  Erythrotrichia  ciliaris,  Thuret.  (Bangioj  Harv.  Ner.) 
Cliarlcston,  S.C. 

♦378.  ERYTHROTRicniA  CERAMICOLA,  Aresch.  {Bangia^  Harv- 
Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  317.)  'Cape  Ann,  Mass.;  Portland  harbor.  Me., 
W.  G.  F. 

♦379.  GoNiOTRiCHUtf  ELEGANS,  2^ard.  On  Dasya.  Gloucester, 
Mass.     Coll.  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  ZmsL 

380.  Entbromorpha  intestinalis.  Link.    Everywhere. 

381.  Entbromorpha  compressa^  Grev.  Everywhere.— Both  of 
the  last  are  included  by  Le  Jolis  in  Ulva  enteromorpha. 
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332.  Entbromorpha  clatorata,  Grev.  (inc.  JS,  Hopkirhix^  &c.) 
Commou,  east  ooast.  —  This  aod  a  part  of  JH  compressa  are  included 
by  Le  Jolis  in  Uloa  clathrata, 

383.  Ulva  FASCf ATA,  Delile.*    California. 

884.  Ulta  Linza,  Linn.    A  variety  of  the  nexL 

385.  Ulva  latissima,  Linn.     Everywhere. 

380.  Ulva  lactuca,  Linn.     With  the  last,  but  not  so  common. 

387.  Cladophora  repens,  Ag.    Key  West. 

388.  Cladophora  memdranacea,  Ag.    Key  West. 

389.  Cladophora  rcpestris,  L.     New  York  northward. 

390.  Cladophora  cartilaginea,  Rupr.    West  coast. 

391.  Cladophora  arcta,  Dillw.    Kew  York  northward. 

392.  Cladophora  lanosa.  Roth.    Boston  ? 

393.  Cladophora  uncialis,  F1.  Dan.  At  different  points  on  the 
New  England  coast. 

394.  X^ladophora  olaucesobms,  Griff.  Charleston,  S.C.,  north- 
ward. 

395.  Cladophora  flexuosa,  Griff.  New  York,  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

396«  Cladophora  Morrisijs,  Harv.  Elsinborough,  Del.,  Mi$ 
Morris. 

397.  Cladophora  refracta,  Roth.     Charleston,  S.C,  northward, 

398.  Cladophora  albida,  Huds.     New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

399.  Cladophora  Rudolphiana,  Ag.    Jackson's  Ferry,  N.Y. 

400.  Cladophora  gracilis,  Griff.  Beesley's  Point,  N J. ;  Rhode 
Island ;  Nahant,  Mas9. 

401.  Cladophora  brachtclados,  Mont.    Texas. 

402.  Cladophora  luteola,  Harv.    Key  West. 

403.  Cladophora  ljetevirens,  Dillw.  New  York;  Boston; 
California. 

404.  Cladophora  diffusa,  (?)  Harv.    New  York. 

405.  Cladophora  fracta,  F1.  Dan.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

406.  CHiETOMORPHA  PiQUOTiANA,  Mont     New  York  northward. 

407.  CHiETOMORPHA  MELAGONiUM,  Weh.  and  Mohr.  Boston 
northward. 

408.  Ch^tomorpha  aerea,  Dillw.    Newport,  R.I. ;  New  York. 

409.  CHiETOMORPHA  Olneti,  HarV.     Rhode  Island. 

410.  Ch^tomorpha  lonoiarticulata,  Harv.  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  Jide  Harvey, 

411.  Ch^tomorpha  sutoria,  Berk.     Stonington,  Conn. 
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412.  CHiETOMORPaA  BBACHTOONA,  Harv.     Key  West. 

413.  Ch^tomorpha   tortuosa,   Dillw.     Nabant,  Mass.,   north- 
ward.    Common. 

414.  HoRMOTRicuuBi  YouNOANDM,  Dillw.    Ncw  York. 

415.  HoaMOTRiCHUM  CARMiCHiSLii,  Harv.     Boston,  Mr.  Calverly. 

416.  Lyngbya.    hajusccjla,    Harv.      Wood's    Hole,  Mass.,   and 
southward. 

417.  Lyngbya  ferruoinea,  Ag.     New  York;  Greenport,  L.I. 

418.  Lyngbya  fdlva,  Harv.     Stouington,  Conn. 

419.  Lyngbya  niguescens,  Harv.     Peconifc  Bay,  LI. 

420.  Lyngbya  confervoides,  Ag.     Charleston,  S.C. 

421.  Lyngbya  pusilla,  Harv.     Sullivan's  Island,  S.C. 

422.  Lyngbya  hyalina,  Harv.     Key  West. 

423.  Calothrix  confervicola.  Ag.     Everywhere. 

424.  Calothrix  scopdlorum,  Ag.     Everywhere. 

425.  Calothrix  yivipara,  Harv.     Seaconnet  Point,  R.L. 

426.  Calothrix  pilosa,  Harv.     Key  West 

427.  Calothrix  dura,  Harv.     Key  West 

428.  MiCROCOLEUs  C0RYMB08US,  Harv.     Key  West 

*429.  SpUiEROZYOA  CAEMiCHiELii,  Harv.     Noank,  Conn. ;  Europe. 
*430.  RiYULARiA  atra,  Roth*    New  England.     Common  on  rocks 
aad  shells.    Europe. 
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XII. 

BRIEF   CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL   LABORA- 
TORY OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

UlTDEB  THE  DIBECTlOir  OF 

JQHN  TBOWBBIDQE,  Asbistaitt-Pbofessob  of  Physics. 

No.  n.  — ON  A  NEW  INDUCTION  COIL. 
Bead,  April  13,  1875. 

In  the  best  constnicted  induction  coils  of  the  present  day,  the  electro- 
magnet is  prolonj^ed  beyond  the  induction  coil ;  so  that  the  latter  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  electro-magnetic  core,  where  the  inductive  effect 
is  the  greatest.  The  core  of  the  electro-magnet  consists  of  a  bundle 
of  iron  wires,  which,  by  their  want  of  continuity  of  mass,  break  up  the 
currents  of  induction  which  form  in  the  mass  of  a  large  solid  core,  and 
prevent  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  electro-magnetic  circuit,  which  is  so 
desirable,  in  order  to  produce  great  effects  of  tension. 

The  preceding  experiments,  made  with  armatures  to  electro-magnets, 
which  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Lefavour  and  Mr.  Peirce,  led  me  to  think 
that  the  effect  of  an  induction  coil  could  be  increased  by  providing  its 
core  with  an  armature.  I  first  experimented  with  a  horseshoe-sliaped 
solid  core,  2.5  cm.  in  diameter;  the  limbs  of  which  were  12  cm.  long, 
and  the  distance  between  the  limbs  was  also  12  cm.  On  one  of  the 
limbs  was  slipped  a  coil  of  thick  copper  wire,  of  .07  of  an  ohm  resis- 
tance. The  induction  coil,  which  was  of  copper  wire,  one  ohm  in 
resistance,  was  distributed  uniformly  over  the  primary  coil.  The  in- 
duction coil  was  connected  with  a  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer. 
Tlie  following  table  shows  the  results  which  were  obtained  when  the 
circuit  was  broken  in  the  primary  coil.  The  deflections  at  making 
the  circuit  are  not  given,  since  they  were  equal  to  those  produced  by 
breaking  the  circuit;  and  the  study  of  the  induction  currents  produced 
by  breaking  are  the  most  important  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
induction  currents  were  first  obtained  without  the  use  of  an  armature 
upon  the  two  limbs  of  the  electro-magnet,  and  then  with  the  armature 
in  position. 
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TABLE  I. 


Deflection  without 

Deflection  with 

Armatore. 

Armature. 

60 

180 

61 

180 

60 

129 

62 

180 

60 

185 

This  table  shows  that  the  strength  of  the  induced  currents  was 
increased  one  hundred  per  cent  by  the  application  of  the  armature. 
In  the  above  experiments  the  armature  rested  upon  the  limbs  of  the 
electro-magnet  directly  at  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  limbs  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  core  were  filed  plane,  so  that  the 
armature  rested  completely  upon  them.  The  armature  should  have  a 
length  equal  to  the  distance  l)etweeu  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet. 

The  above  experiments  were  then  repeated  with  cores  made  of  small 
iron  wire,  tied  in  bundles,  which  were  horseshoe  in  form,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  core  of  this  nature  differed  from  a  solid  one. 
The  preceding  results  were  sustaiiied.  Some  difficulty  was  met  in 
filing  the  ends  of  the  bundle  of  iron  wires,  so  that  the  armature 
should  rest  completely  upoa  &em,  but  this  was  a  mechanical  diffi- 
culty only.  I  next  proceeded  to  experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
{primary  circuit  was  wound  upon  one  limb  of  a  horseshoe-shaped 
oore,  the  limbs  of  which  were  26  cm.  long,  4  cm.  in  diameter,  and 
the  centres  of  whidi  were  19  cm.  apart.  The  primary  coil  con^ 
sisted  of  four  turns  of  thick  copper  wire,  having  a  total  resistance  of 
•10  of  au  ohm.  This  covered  one  limb  of  the  horseshoe  uniformly; 
the  other  limb  was  not  covered.  The  secondary  coil  had  a  resistance 
of  6,000  ohms,  and  the  height  of  the  secondary  ooil  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  primary.  A  condenser  was  placed  in  the  primary  circuit,  wfaidi 
was  also  provided  with  an  interrupter  or  break-piece.  At  first  I  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  spark,  produced 
by  breaking  the  primary  circuit,  the  advantage  of  placing  an  armature 
upon  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  Very  contradictory  results  were 
obtained;  and  at  first  sight  it  did  not  appear  that  any  advantage 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  armatjire.  I  next,  having  drawn  the 
terminab  of  the  secondary  coil  apart,  so  that  a  spark  could  just  leap 
across  the  interval,  counted  the  number  of  sparks  with  breaks  of  the 
primary  circuit  one  second  apart  The  following  table  gives  a  series 
of  results:  — 
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Without  the  Armature. 

With  the  Armature. 

At  the  end  of  14  seconds, 
»t            i»            f* 

n                »                M 

8 
6 
6 
4 

8 

At  the  end  of  14  seconds, 
»♦»♦»» 

l>                      M                      *» 

12 

10 

9 

10 

18 

13 

9 

5 

81 

»»                »»                »» 

>»                      M                      M 

»                      >»                      » 
»                      M                      »» 

*»                      »»                      »» 

9 

7 
7 

54 

»»                      M                      » 

»»                      »»                      »f 

»>                      »>                      » 

»»                      »»                      »» 

>»                      O                      » 

This  method  of  observation,  however,  was  far  from  satisfectory ;  the 
passage  of  the  sparks  was  very  capricious,  and  it  often  seemed  as  if  the 
armature  was  of  no  advantage ;  although,  if  the  trials  were  extended 
over  a  sufficiently  large  interval,  a  gain  was  shown  in  using  the  arma- 
ture. I  speedily  resolved  to  make  use  of  one  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
new  quadrant  electrometers,  and  to  measure  the  difference  of  potential 
of  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  directly.  The  coils  were  arranged 
as  previously,  and  by  means  of  a  peculiarly  oonstrocted  key  the  elec- 
trometer terminals  were  connected  with  those  of  the  secondary  coiL 
A  small  grove  cell  of  the  Elliott  pattern  was  used.  Thb  cell,  how- 
ever, was  very  much  weakened  by  a  shunt  The  following  tables  show 
the  results  which  were  obtained ;  the  deflections  are  expressed  in  the 
divisions  of  the  electrometer  scale. 

WITHOUT  THE  ARMATURE. 


Deflections  produced  by  making 
the  Primary  Circuit. 

Deflections  Kodnced  by  brealc- 
ing  the  Primary  Circuit. 

80 
27 
31 
23 

Mean,"27 

85 
88 
84 
80 

Mean,  83 

WITH  THE  ARMATURE. 


Deflections  produced  by  making 
the  Primary  Circuit. 

Deflections  produced  by  break- 
lug  the  Primary  Circuit. 

75 

70 
74 
76 

Mean.l8 

88 

77 
83 
88 

MeanilT 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables  that  the  diflference  of  potential  is 
more  than  doubled  by  the  application  of  the  armature.  These  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  solid  cores,  on  account  of  the  difficulty, 
with  the  means  at  my  immediate  command,  of  making  the  ends  of 
bundles  of  iron  wire  sufficiently  plane.  Experiments  were  next  made 
to  determine  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  armature*  The  following 
table  shows  the  results : — 

TABLE  XL 


Weight  of  Annatare. 

DeflectioiiB. 

Grammet. 

480 

130 

800 

181 

240 

180 

100 

129 

150 

180 

The  mass  of  the  armature,  therefore,  appeared  to  make  no  difference. 
Experiments  speedily  showed,  however,  that  the  induced  currents  were 
affected  by  the  amount  of  bearing  surface  of  the  armature  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  mass  between  the  two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
of  the  horseshoe  on  which  the  primary  coil  was  placed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  core  of  the  electro-magnet  should  consist  of  small 
iron  wires,  as  in  the  ordinary  Ruhmkorf  coil.  The  iron  core,  with  the 
armature,  would  then  be  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires,  and  the  remaining 
three  equal  sides  constitute  the  armature.  It  appears  from  the  above 
investigation  that  we  can  reduce  the  expense  of  the  present  form  of 
induction  coil,  for  a  much  less  number  of  winding  of  fine  wire  will  be 
needed  when  an  armature  is  employed,  to  produce  the  same  strength 
of  induced  currents  that  are  produced  in  straight  electro-magnets  with- 
out armatures. 
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No    IIL  — ON  THE  EFFECT  OP  ARMATURES  ON  THE  MAGNETIC 
STATE  OF  ELECTRO-MAGNETS. 

Bt  B.  O.  Pbxbcs  and  E.  B.  Lbfatour. 

M.  Jamin  has  lately  shown  that  the  effect  in  providing  a  steel  magnet 
with  an  armature  consists  merely  in  a  redistribution  of  magnetism,  but 
not  in  an  increase.  The  following  experiments  were  institnted,  to 
determine  what  was  the  effect  of  armatures  of  electro-magnets  on  their 
magnetic  state.  The  method  of  experimenting  was  to  slip  a  coil  of  fine 
wire  over  the  electro-magnet,  which  was  provided  with  a  scale,  and  to 
measure  by  the  swing  of  the  needle  of  a  reflecting  galvanometer  the 
induction  currents  which  arise  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuit  of 
the  electro-magnet.  The  first  experiments  were  made  with  a  straight 
electro-magnet,  19  cm.  long,  1.5  cm.  wide.  The  core  consisted  of  a 
bundle  of  fine  iron  wires,  the  ends  of  which  were  filed  in  one  plane, 
upon  which  the  armature,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  iron  6  cm.  long, 
1.5  cm.  wide,  rested.  It  was  found  that  tlie  mass  of  this  armature  made 
no  difference,  as  long  as  the  end  of  the  core  of  the  electro-magnet  was 
completely  covered,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  armature.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  results  obtained.  Only  the  currents  produced 
by  breaking  the  primary  circuit  are  given. 

TABLE  L 


Distance  along  the 

Deflections  with- 

Deflections with 

Electro-Magnet. 

out  Armature. 

Armature. 

1 

130 

180 

2 

118 

132 

8 

128 

UO 

4 

136 

148 

6 

142 

166 

6 

150 

178 

7 

167 

178 

8 

158 

178 

9 

167 

180 

10 

157 

160 

U 

158 

178 

12 

148 

178 

18 

140 

171 

14 

125 

166 

16 

112 

168 

16 

100 

145 

When  these  results  are  represented  by  curves,  they  show  that  the 
magnetic  state,  in  a  straight  electso-magnet  without  an  armature, 
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increases  from  both  ends  towards  the  middle  (which  was  shown  to 
be  the  case  bj  Jacobi  and  Lenz  in  1844)  ;  and  when  the  armatore  b 
applied,  the  curves  diverge  greatly  near  the  pole  upon  which  the 
armature  is  placed. 

Our  next  experiments  were  tried  with  a  solid  horseshoe-shaped 
electro-magnet,  the  limbs  of  which  were  12  cm.  long,  2.5  cm.  in  diam- 
eter ;  the  resistance  of  the  electro-magnet  was  about  .01  of  an  ohm  and 
that  of  the  induction  coil  1  ohm. 

TABLE  U. 


DliiUnoe  on  limb 

Deflections  with- 

Deflections  with 

ofMnffuet. 

oat  ArmatuB*. 

AriBatttr*. 

1 

102 

211 

2 

103 

•/•'O 

8 

106 

220 

4 

105 

228 

6 

106 

228 

6 

103 

225 

7 

96 

224 

8 

89 

222 

9 

81 

220 

10 

75 

219 

11 

C5 

2\6 

12 

61 

^07 

The  scale  runs,  increasing,  firom  the  bend  of  the  electro-magnet  to 
the  pole  of  the  limb  on  which  the  induction  coil  was  slipped.  Here 
there  is  a  marked  increase,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  armature, 
which  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  expressing  the  above  results 
as  curves.    The  results  of  our  experiments  show :  — - 

1st.  The  application  of  an  armature  to  one  pole  of  a  straight  electro- 
magnet results  in  an  increase  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  magnet. 

2d.  The  application  of  an  armature  to  both  poles  of  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  magnet  results  in  a  remarkable  increase  of  its  magnetic  state, 
which  increase  is  much  the  greatest  near  the  armature. 
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No.  IV,— ON   THE   TIME    OF   DEMAGNETIZATION   OF   SOFT 

IRON. 

Br  W.  C.  HoDOKiNS  axd  J.  H.  Jennings. 

The  followiDg  experimeDts  were  aDdertaken  to  determine  the  length 
of  time  that  the  core  of  an  electro-magnet  remained  magnetic  after  the 
cessation  of  ihfi  magnetizing  current.  A  chronograph,  provided  with 
two  pens,  was  used  to  measure  the  intervals  of  time.  The  method 
adopted  to  obtain  these  results  on  paper  was  as  follows :  The  lower 
pen  of  the  chronograph,  which  was  movable  by  a  lever,  worked  by 
hand,  was  connected  with  the  electro-magnet  and  with  the  battery 
which  served  to  excite  the  electro-magnet.  By  pressing  the  lever 
down,  the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  was  broken,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  lower  pen  was  moved  upwards.  The  upper  pen  formed 
the  armature  of  a  small  electro-magnet,  and  moved  downward  upon 
the  passage  of  a  current  through  the  coils  of  this  magnet.  One  end 
of  the  wire  of  this  small  electro-magnet  was  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  a  Bunsen  cell,  the  negative  pole  of  which  was  joined  to  a 
brass  plate,  which  was  placed  immediately  beneath  the  large  electro- 
magnet which  was  to  be  tested.  The  second  wire  from  the  small 
electro-magnet,  which  worked  the  upper  pen  of  the  chronograph,  was 
connected  with  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  which  formed  the  armature 
of  the  large  electro-magnet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  no  current  was  passing  through  the  large 
electro-magnet,  its  armature  would  rest  upon  the  brass  plate  inmie- 
diately  beneath  it,  and  the  circuit  of  the  upper  pen  of  the  chronograph 
would  be  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  pass^ige  of  a  cur- 
rent, the  armature  would  be  raised,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  of  the 
upper  pen. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  pass  the  current  through  the  coil  of  the 
large  electro-magnet,  start  the  chronograph,  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
lever  on  the  lower  pen,  repeatedly  break  and  make  the  circuit ;  thus 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  upper  pen,  and  moving  both 
pens  at  intervals,  which  represented  the  required  time  of  demagnetiz- 
ation. The  interval  required  to  demagnetize  the  small  electro-magnet, 
in  the  circuit  of  the  upper  pen,  did  not  enter  into  the  results,  since  this 
pen  was  used  merely  to  denote  the  instant  when  its  circuit  was  made. 
The  time  of  demagnetization  was  determined  in  this  manner,  with  a 
coil  220  mm.  in  diameter,  and  with  cores  successively  54  mm.,  41  mm., 
and  29  mm.  in  diameter.     The  battery  power  varied  from  four  cells 
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to  ten  cells  of  grove.  The  armature  was  a  piece  of  sofk  iron,  weighing 
22  grammes.  The  thickness  of  the  coil,  which  was  equal  to  the  lengths 
of  the  iron  cores,  was  65  mm.  The  wire  of  which  it  was  composed  was 
3  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


No.  of  C*'ll8. 

Diameter  of 

'  Interval 

No.  of 

Gore. 

in  secondB. 

Measurements. 

4 

58.6  mm. 

.091 

116 

4 

41.0 

.090 

174 

4 

29.0 

.085 

148 

10 

63.5 

.107 

147 

10 

41.0 

.088 

207 

10 

29.0 

.084 

170 

Experiments  were  then  made  with  horseshoe  electro-magnets ;  but 
it  was  speedily  found  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  adherence  of  the 
armature,  after  the  breaking  of  the  galvanic  circuit  entered,  and  the 
time  of  release  of  the  armature,  was  practically  infinite.  With  straight 
electro-magnets,  the  above  experiments  show  that  the  magnetic  strength 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  armature  of  constant  weight  at  the  respective 
poles,  had  a  duration  of  .091  of  a  second,  and  appeared  to  be  not 
sensibly  affected  by  increase  or  diminution  of  the  magnetic  state  of 
the  core,  beyond  that  requisite  to  barely  sustain  tho  weight  of  the 
annAtui*e. 
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Table  II.  gives  the  percentage  of  light  transmitted  by  1,  4,  and  10 
plates  for  different  values  of  t.  The  first  column  gives  the  values  of  t  / 
the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  colnnms  give  the  observed  amounts  of 
light  transmitted ;  and  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  columns  give  the 
theoretical  amounts.     These  last  were  calculated  from  the  formula 

*-i{l  +  \~-l)A  +l  +  ?m"lfl)/<)'  ^  "^'"^  ^  ''"  determined 
from  the  equation  A  —  ^-"a  !*!i]^!>  *°^  ^  from,  the  equation  B  ««■ ' 
tin^rX~l»  ^y  substituting  the  proper  values  for  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,  assuming  the  index  of  refraction  to  be  1.55. 
Cdnttructing  the  points,  with  abscissas  equal  to  the  dngles  of  incidence 
and  ordinates  to  the  observed  amounts  of  light  transmitted,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  form  very  smooth  curves.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
while  they  agree  in  general  with  the  theoretical  results,  assuming  that 
the  light  is  lost  by  simple  specukr  reflection,  the  differences  are  con- 
siderable, showing  that  we  ought  not  in  our  calculation  to  neglect  the 
opacity  of  the  glass,  imperfection  of  the  surface,  and  other  sources  of 
error. 

From  the  numbers  in  this  table,  we  conclude  that,  while  the  amount 
of  light  transmitted  by  one  plate  decreases  considerably  as  i  increases, 
the  amount  transmitted  by  four  plates  is  more  nearly  constant  for  small 
angles,  and  the  amount  transmitted  by  ten  plates  actually  increases 
until  %  becomes  55^ ;  which  facts  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
theoretically  by  Prof.  Pickering.     (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Vol.  IX.  p.  6.) 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  these  experiments  beyond  i  —  65*^  with 
the  apparatus  employed,  because  the  disc  came  so  near  the  mirror  as 
to  cast  a  shadow  upon  itself. 
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Plut(- 


'I  -  '    r  ^'GCJl.  ANALYSIS   TO 


L  of  the  product  to  the 
'  vhich  is  related  to  A 
.  -aesL  ^^  loiK^pdoii  of  these  alcre- 
,    ac^-r  jBitaar  '"absolute"  algebra,  as 

tho  am.  ^usTf^  vonrh  can  only  be  products 

jjj  ^^.|j  *      ..  ae  general  expression  of  the 

\^Y  ^,x  .    .  . ::  —  J  —  rtc    Multiply  this  by 

3^   oL  iJO^Qf  :hfe  product  by 

tk>i\  ' 

he:u 

l.iv 

T^i:  ^^-    m  j><^'-t  rv*li*iTe  algebra,  so  that 

—  *     -  -^  etc 

•    -v^tLr  x'  etiher  of  them  into  apy 
.     ...     .  .ai.  jume  !«aer  of  that  algebra. 

.    .« ..  c«^  *ji  this  supposition  seems 

.  -1   -j^iHici  k  resoWed  into  a  sum 
itl.4:j9sach  that 


•>^44-*.'t 


c^  with  ease,  but  in  some 

A^4«K     I  W^«  not  found  the  pro- 

^^.^        x«or  ^titally  resolved  all  the 

^  ^t;K^  M  £1  the  Quintuple  ones, 

^lu  * ,     "  ^  •^  4  few  examples. 
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bi. 


J 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j  +  al 

0 

0 

0 

bj+d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a'J  +  l/l 

0 

c'J  +  dU 

0 

/ 

j  =  hfcd'A:a 

k  =  cd*  A:D+acd'  DiB'\'y(^d'  DiF-^-cd'  EiG-^hJ/cd'  AiF. 
l  =  ycd*D.C. 
m  =  afcd'  A:  B-^-W AiE-^-b^cd' BiB-^l/d^ DiE-^-b'cd*  JDiF 


id.. 


J 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J  +  ri 

0 

i  +  m 

0 

-J-K 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

(r^-1); 

0 

— / 

0 

-r^y 

j  =  A.F. 

k  =  rA.B-\-rB:C-\-D:E—\D.F-{-E:F. 
l=A:E—}A:F-{-B:F. 
m  =  t'A:C—A:D  —  B.E—C:F. 
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The  letters  of  a 
multiplicand.     'J 
in  the  manner  il 
bras,  for  each  ol 
we  may  call  it, 
and  multiplican 
absolute  algebr 
any  letter  t  of  i 


9  n 

j 
I 


—  D.D. 


^JC 


Now  we  ma 


where  tu  t\^  c 
letter  of  the  . 
That  there  is 
axiomatic. 

In  this  wa ;. 
of  terms  of  tl 


M 


The  actu; 
cases  a  good 
cess  £Eicilita 
Double,  Ti 
that  appeal 


•.,»" 
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XV. 

ON  THE  USES  AND   TRANSFORMATIONS   OF  LINEAR 
ALGEBRA. 

Bt  Benjamin  Peirce. 
Presented,  May  11, 1875. 

Some  definite  interpretation  of  a  linear  algebra  would,  at  first  sight, 
appear  indispensable  to  its  successful  application.  Whereas  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  one  quite  consonant  with  the  principles  of  sound 
logic,  that  its  first  and  general  use  is  mostly  to  be  expected  from  its 
want  of  significance.  The  interpretation  is  a  trammel  to  the  use. 
Symbols  are  essential  to  comprehensive  argument.  The  familiar 
proposition  that  all  ^  is  .^  and  all  B  is  (7,  and  therefore  all  A  is  C,  is 
contracted  in  its  domain  by  the  substitution  of  significant  words  for  the 
symbolic  letters.  The  A,  B,  and  C,  are  subject  to  no  limitation  for 
the  purposes  and  validity  of  the  proposition ;  they  may  represent  not 
merely  the  actual,  but  also  the  ideal,  the  impossible  as  well  as  the  pes* 
sible.  In  Algebra,  likewise,  the  letters  are  symbols  which,  passed 
through  a  machinery  of  argument  in  accordance  with  given  laws,  are 
developed  into  symbolic  results  under  the  name  of  formulas.  When 
the  formulas  admit  of  intelligible  interpretation,  they  are  accessions  to 
knowledge ;  but  independently  of  their  interpretation  they  are  invalu- 
able as  symbolical  expressions  of  thought.  But  the  most  noted 
instance  b  the  symbol,  called  the  impossible  or  imaginary,  known  also 
as  the  square  root  of  minus  one,  and  which,  from  a  shadow  of  meaning 
attached  to  it,  may  be  more  definitely  distinguished  as  the  symbol  of 
semi'inverstan.  This  symbol  is  i*estricted  to  a  precise  signification  as 
the  representative  of  perpendicularity  in  quaternions,  and  this  wonderful 
algebra  of  space  is  intimately  dependent  upon  the  special  use  of  the 
symbol  for  its  symmetry,  elegance,  and  power.  The  immortal  author 
of  quaternions  has  shown  that  there  are  other  significations  which  may 
attach  to  the  symbol  in  other  cases.  But  the  strongest  use  of  the 
symbol  is  to  be  found  in  its  magical  power  of  doubling  the  actual 
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universe,  and  placing  by  its  side  an  ideal  universe,  its  exact  counter- 
part, with  which  it  can  be  compared  and  contrasted,  and,  bj  means  of 
curiously  connecting  fibres,  form  with  it  an  organic  whole,  from  which 
modern  analysis  has  developed  her  surpassing  geometry.  The  letters 
or  units  of  the  linear  algebras,  or  to  use  the  better  term  proposed  by 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce^  the  vids  of  these  algebras,  are  fitted  to  perform 
a  similar  function  each  in  its  peculiar  way.  Thb  is  their  primitive  and 
perhaps  will  always  be  their  principal  use.  It  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  some  special  modes  of  interpretation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  higher  philosophy,  which  believes  in  the  capacity  of  the  material 
universe  for  all  expressions  of  human  thought,  will  find,  in  the  utility 
of  the  vids,  an  indication  of  their  probable  reality  of  interpretation. 
Doctor  Hermann  HankeFs  alternate  numbers,  with  Professor  Clifibrd's 
applications  to  determinants,  are  a  curious  and  interesting  example  of 
the  possible  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the  new  algebras.  Doctor 
Spottiswbode  in  his  fine,  generous,  and  complete  analysis  of  my  own 
treatise  before  the  London  Mathematical  Society  in  November  of 
1872,  has  regarded  these  numbers  as  quite  different  from  the  algebras 
discussed  in  my  treatise,  because  they  are  neither  linear  nor  limited. 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  a  linear  form,  and,  indeed, 
my  algebra  (^3)  is  the  simplest  case  of  HankeFs  alternate  numbers,  and 
in  any  other  case  in  which  n  is  the  number  of  the  Hankel  elements 
employed,  the  complete  number  of  vids  of  the  corresponding  linear 
algebra  is  2*— 1.  The  limited  character  of  the  algebras  which  I  have 
investigated  may  be  regarded  as  an  accident  of  the  mode  of  discussion. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  number  of  unlimited  algebras  suggested  by 
the  investigations,  and  Hankel's  numbers  themselves  would  have  been 
a  natural  generalization  from  the  proposition  of  §  65  of  my  algebra.* 
Another  class  of  unlimited  algebras,  which  would  readily  occur  from 
the  inspection  of  those  which  are  given,  is  that  in  which  all  the  powers 
of  a  vid  are  adopted  as  independent  vids,  and  the  highest  power  may 
either  be  zero,  or  unity,  or  the  vid  itself,  and  the  zero  power  of  the 
fundamental  vid,  i,  e,,  unity  itself  may  also  be  retained  as  a  vid.  But 
I  desire  to  draw  especial  attention  to  that  class,  which  is  also  unlimited, 
and  for  which,  when  it  was  laid  before  the  mathematical  society  of 
London  in  January  of  1870,  Professor  Clifford  proposed  the  appropriate 
name  of  quadrates. 


*  Tills  remark  is  not  intended  as  a  foundation  for  a  claim  upon  the  Hankel 
numbers,  which  were  published  in  1867,  three  years  prior  to  the  publication  of 
my  own  treatise.  —  B.  P. 
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QUADRATES. 

The  best  definitioii  of  quadrates  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Peirce.  K  the  letters  A^  B,  C>  &c,  represent  absolute  quantities, 
differiDg  in  quality,  the  vids  may  represent  the  relations  of  these  quan- 
tities, and  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(A:  A)  {AiB)  {Ai  G)  .  .  .  {BiA)  {BiB)  .  .  .  {0:A),&c 
subject  to  the  equations 

(A:B)  (B:0)  =  (A:V) 
(AiB)  {C:I))=0. 

t.  e.  every  product  vanishes,  in  which  the  second  letter  of  the  multiplier 
differs  from  the  first  letter  of  the  multiplicand,  and,  when  these  two 
letters  are  identical,  both  are  omitted,  and  the  product  is  the  vid  which 
is  compounded  of  the  remaining  letters  which  retain  their  relative 
position. 

Mr.  Peirce  has  shown  by  a  simple  logical  argument  that  the  quadrate 
is  the  legitimate  form  of  a  complete  linear  algebra,  and  that  all  the 
forms  of  the  algebras  given  by  me  must  be  imperfect  quadrates,  and 
has  confirmed  this  conclusion  by  actual  investigation  and  reduction. 
His  investigations  do  not  however  dispense  with  the  analysis,  by  which 
the  independent  forms  have  been  deduced  in  my  treatise,  but  they 
seem  to  throw  much  light  upon  their  probable  use. 

UNITY. 

The  sum  of  the  vids  (A:  A),  {B:B),  (0:0),  &c,  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  the  letters  which  represent  absolute  quantities  in  a  given 
algebra,  whether  it  be  a  complete  or  an  incomplete  quadrate,  has  the 
peculiar  character  of  being  idempotent,  and  of  leaving  any  &ctor 
unchanged  with  which  it  is  combined  as  multiplier  or  multiplicand. 
This  is  the  distinguishing  property  of  unity,  so  that  this  combination 
of  the  vids  can  be  regarded  as  unity,  and  may  be  introduced  as  such 
and  called  the  vid  of  unity.  There  is  no  other  combination  which 
possesses  this  property. 

But  either  of  the  vids  {A\A)j  (B:  B),  &c.,  or  the  sum  of  any  of 
these  vids  is  idempotent  There  are  many  other  idempotent  combina- 
tions, such  as 

{A:A)+x  iA'.B),y(A:B)  +  (B:B), 

which  may  deserve  consideration  in  making  transformations  of  an  alge- 
bra preparatory  to  its  application. 
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INYER8ION. 

A  yid,  which  difiers  from  UDity,  bat  of  which  the  square  is  equal  to 
nnitj,  may  be  called  a  vid  of  inversion.  For  such  a  vid  when  applied 
to  some  other  combination  transforms  it ;  but,  whatever  the  traii8fi>rma- 
tion,  a  repetition  of  the  application  restores  the  combination  to  iui 
primitive  form.     A  very  general  form  of  a  vid  of  inversion  is 

(A: A)  ±  (B:B)  ±  (C:C)  ±  &c., 

in  which  each  doubtful  sign  corresponds  to  two  cases,  except  that  at 
least  one  of  the  signs  must  be  negative.  The  negative  of  unity  might 
also  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  inversion,  but  cannot  take  the  place 
of  an  independent  vid.  Besides  the  above  vids  of  inversion,  others 
may  be  formed  by  adding  to  either  of  them  a  vid  consisting  of  two 
different  letters,  which  correspond  to  two  of  the  one-lettered  vids 
of  different  signs ;  and  this  additional  vid  may  have  any  numerical 
coefficient  whatever.     Thus 

(A:A)  +  (B^B)--{C:0)+x(A:C)+tf(B:C) 

is  a  vid  of  inversion. 

The  new  vid  which  Professor  Clifford  has  introduced  into  his 
biquaternions  is  a  vid  of  inversion* 

SEMI-INVERSION. 

A  yid  of  which  the  square  is  a  vid  of  inversion,  is  a  vid  of  semi^ 
inversion,    A  very  general  form  of  a  vid  of  semi-inversion  is 

{A: A)  ±  (B:B)  ±  ^-1  (C:C)±  &c. 

in  which  one  or  more  of  the  terms  (A:  A),  (B:B),&c,f  have  ^— I  for 
a  coefficient.     The  combination 

{A-. A)  ±^-l(B:B)+i{m±^-l)  {AxB) 

is  also  a  vid  of  semi-inversion.  With  the  exception  of  unity,  all  the 
vids  of  Hamilton's  quaternions  are  vids  of  semi-inversion. 

THE   USE   OP   COMMUTATIVE   ALGEBRAS. 

Commutative  algebras  are  especially  applicable  to  the  integration 
of  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  constimt  coefficients. 
If  t,  y,  it,  &c,  are  the  vids  of  such  an  algebra,  while  x,  y,  ar,  &a, 
are  independent  variables,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  sohidon  may 
have  the  form  -F  (an  -|-  S^ '  +  «^  -f-  &c«)>  in  which  J*  is  an  arbitmry 
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Ibnetion,  and  i,j\  kj  Stc^  are  connected  by  some  simplo  equation.  This 
•olation  can  be  developed  into  tbe  form 

-F  (a:*+S^'  +  »t  +  &c)  =  Ji/« +  i^  +  PXr  + &C. 

in  which  Jf,  N^  P,  &c.|  will  be  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  &C,  and  each  of 
them  is  a  solution  of  the  given  equation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Laplace's 
equation  for  the  potential  of  attracting  masses,  the  vids  must  satisfy 
the  equation 

The  algebra  (a*)  of  whidi  the  multiplication  table  is 


t 

j 

h 

t 

t 

j 

k 

J 

J 

k 

0 

k 

k 

a 

0 

may  be  used  for  this  case.  Combinations  ii^ji^  k^  of  these  vids  can  be 
Iband  which  satisfy  the  equation 

and  if  the  functional  solution 

is  developed  into  the  form  of  the  original  vids 

m-^-Nj+Pk. 

M,  y,  and  P  will  be  independent  solutions,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  sur- 
&ces  for  which  ilTand  P  are  constant  will  be  perpendicular  to  that  for 
which  JIT  is  constant,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  problems  of 
electricity. 

THE   USB   OF  MIXED   ALGEBRAS. 

It  is  quite  important  to  know  the  various  kinds  of  pure  algebra  in 
making  a  selection  for  special  use,  but  mixed  algebras  <*an  also  be  used 
with  advantage  in  certain  cases.  Thus  in  Professor  Clifibrd*s  biqua- 
temions  of  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  great  value,  other  vids  can 
be  substituted  for  unity,  and  his  new  vid,  namely  their  half  sum  and 
half  difference,  and  each  of  the  original  vids  of  the  quaternions,  can  be 
multiplied  by  these,  giving  us  two  sets  of  vids,  each  of  which  will  con- 
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stituto  an  independent  quadruple  algebra  of  the  same  form  with  qua* 
temions.  Thus  if  t,  j,  k,  are  the  primitive  quaternion  vids  and  w  the 
new  vid.    Let 


«,=J0  +  «')- 

«.=  J  (!-«>). 

»l    =«!»• 

»,=«,«•. 

Jt  —  aJ. 

Then  since 

«i*=«i- 

«•.=  «.. 

h  — Jl  — *i  — 

-Jlh' 

j,*,=i,  =  -*,y,. 

J.  *«=•«  = -*iir 

Vi=y»=-»i*i 

^».=y.  =  -»j*r 

«!«,= 

=o=«,«i. 

in  which  Jlf|  denotes  any  combination  of  the  vids  of  the  first  algebra,  and 
27^  any  oombiDation  of  those  of  the  second  algebra.  It  may  perhaps  be 
claimed  that  these  algebras  are  not  independent,  because  the  sum  of  the 
vids  04  and  a^  is  absolute  unity.  This,  however,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  fact  of  interpretation  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  defining  equa- 
tions of  the  algebras. 
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XVI. 
OPTICAL    NOTICES. 

By  Wolcott  Oibbs,  M.D. 
Presented,  April  13, 1875. 

I.  — ON  A  NEW   OPTICAL    CONSTANT. 

When  a  plate  of  glass  with  plane  and  parallel  surfisices  is  placed  in 
the  field  of  the  spectroscope  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  the 
bundle  of  rays  incident  upon  the  first  surface  of  the  prism  passes 
through  the  glass,  a  series  of  interference  bands  will  be  seen  in  the 
spectrum,  known  from  their  discoverer  as  Talbot's  bands.  When  the 
mean  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  plate  is  less  than  the  mean  index 
of  the  prism,  the  plate  must  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  rays  which 
fall  upon  the  prism  nearest  its  refracting  edge ;  in  the  opposite  case,  so 
as  to  receive  the  rays  which  Ml  upon  the  prism  nearest  its  base.  A 
plate  of  any  transparent  medium  not  doubly  refracting  may  be  made 
to  exhibit  similar  bands  in  the  spectrum.  Doubly  refr^ting  plates 
produce  two  sets  of  bands,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays.  In  any  isotropic  substance,  the  number  of 
bands,  r,  between  any  two  lines  in  the  spectrum  the  indices  of  which 
are  n,  and  n^  may  be  found  from  the  expression, 


:  =  (»   {(«._!)  i  -(«._!)  1} 


in  which  0  represents  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  X^  and  Zj  the 
wave  lengths  in  air  of  the  two  rays  corresponding  to  n,  and  n^. 

The  formula  which  I  have  given  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  beautiful  and  fertile  theory  of  interferences.  It  fonns 
the  starting-point  of  my  investigation. 

If  we  take  0  as  unity,  the  formula 

will  give  the  number  of  dark  bands  for  a  plate  having  the  unit  of  thick- 
ness, which,  if  A,  and  l^  be  expressed  in  fractions  of  a  millimeur,  will 
▼OL.  X.    (if.s.  II.)  26 
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be  one  millimeter.  If  now  we  divide  the  expression  given  by  the  den- 
sity of  the  substance  of  which  the  plate  is  composed,  dy  we  shall  have 

The  quantity  I,  as  thus  defined,  I  call  the  ^interferential  constant." 
It  expresses  the  number  of  bands  in  the  spectrum  between  two  rays 
the  indices  of  which  for  the  given  plate  are  n^  and  n^  for  a  thickness 
of  the  plate  equal  to  a  unit  of  density.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  by 
the  discussion  of  a  number  of  observations,  that  the  quantity  /  is  for 
each  substance  a  characteristic  optical  function  which,  for  all  the  cases 
which  the  present  state  of  science  enables  us  to  discuss,  is  iudependent 
of  the  temperature,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  new 
physical  constant. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  character  and  value  of  the  new  con- 
stant, I  have  selected  the  extensive  series  of  observations  made  by 

Wullner*  in  his  examination  of  the  function  -^— i  a  function  which 

Landolt  and  Dale  and  Gladstone  in  their  extended  investigations  have 
assumed  to  be  constant  for  the  same  ray  and  the  same  substance. 
WuUner  determined  with  great  care  the  indices  of  refraction  of  a 
series  of  liquids  for  the  three  hydrogen  lines  G,  Fj  and  G  at  different 
temperatures,  together  with  the  corresponding  densities.  He  found 
that,  for  very  considerable  ranges  of  temperature,  the  three  indices 
and  the  corresponding  densities  could  be  represented  very  closely  by 
linear  functions  of  the  form  n  =  no  —  kt  and  d  z=z  do  —  ht.  Wiill- 
ner's  general  results  are  given  in  Table  L,  in  which  Na  and  Ny  rep- 
resent the  indices  of  refraction  at  0°  (7  for  the  rays  C  and  G,  d  and  T 
the  corresponding  densities  and  temperatures. 

With  the  data  here  reproduced,  WUllner  computed  for  each  liquid 

^ 1 

the  value  of  the  function      ^  ,  in  which  A  represents  the  term  in 

Cauchy's  formula 

which  is  independent  of  the  wave  length,  and  D  the  density.  The 
general  result  of  his  investigation  is  that  the  functions  — ^—  or  — ^ 

cannot  be  regarded  as  perfectly  constant,  either  when  the  densities  are 
made  to  vary  by  heating  or  cooling  or  by  mixing  one  liquid  with 
another. 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.,  T.  188,  p.  1. 
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Taking  the  data  of  Table  L,  I  have  computed  the  values  of  the  inter- 
ferential constant  /for  at  least  three  different  temperatures  in  the  case 
of  each  liquid.  Five  determinations  are  given  in  the  case  of  water, 
and  four  in  the  case  of  carbonic  disulphide.  As  the  density  of  water, 
even  for  a  limited  range  of  temperature,  cannot  be  expressed  bj  a 
linear  function,  I  have  computed  it  from  the  volumes  as  given  by 
Pierre.     My  general  results  are  given  in  Table  U. 


TABLE  n. 


1.833188 
1.832148 
1.831158 
1830168 
1.829178 


1.684066 
1.022866 
1.610666 
1.6966*26 


1.868481 
1.862596 
1.856761 


1.842290 
1.841800 
1.840810 
1.889820 
1.888830 


WATER. 
T. 

OO 
10^ 
20® 
80O 
40O 


d, 

1.00000 
0.99988 
0.99889 
0.99588 
0.99250 


/. 

287.1 
286.8 
285.9 
285.8 
285.8 


287.0 
286.8 
285.5 
284.7 
282.9 


Mean,  286.2 

r^  287.0  —  0.0775  r. 


CARBONIC  DISULPHIDE. 

1.692149  OO  1.29866  495.2  640.7 

1.679899  150  1.27107  494.8  628.9 

1.666649  80©  1.24848  494.8  617.1 

1.651849  480  1.22187  498.6  608.0 

Mean,  494.77 

T  =1 640.7— 0.7858  r. 


1.878158 
1.872288 
l.J 


ALCOHOL. 

00  0.81281 

150  0.80008 

8O0  0.78731 


889.4 
889.5 
889.6 


Mean,  389.5 
T  =  816.5 - 


CHLORIDE  OF   ZINC. 

Saturated  solution  of  ZnCl^* 

1509257     1.528109  0°  1.96816  228.7 

1.508497      1.522349  20o  1.94510  228.9 

1.497787     1.516529  40®  1.92204  229.2 


816.5 
811.6 
806.7 

-0  3266  r. 


450.2 
445.4 
440.7 


Mean,  228.9 

r  =450.2  — 0.2375  r. 


Water,  1.    Sat.  solution  of  ZnClj,  8.997. 
1.460879  1.476405  0© 

1.455059  1.471045  20^ 

1.449789  1.465685  40o 


1.68619 
1.66586 
1.64551 


239.9 
240.8 
240  5 


404.8 
400.2 
805.8 


Mean,  1:40.2 

T=  404.8  —  0.2125  r. 
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TABLE  II.   (continued). 
Chloride  of  Zmc. 
Water,  1.    Sat.  Bolution  of  ZnClg,  1.9996. 

Na.  Ny,  T.  d, 

1.438093  1.447567  Qo  1.52467 
1.427933  1.442347  20o  1.50693 
1422773     1.437127     40^     1.48929 


/. 

248.6 
248.7 
248.8 


T, 

379.1 
374.8 
370.6 


Mean,  248.7 


T  =  379.1  — 0.2125  r. 


Water,  1.    Sat  solution  of  ZnCl^,  0.9998. 
1.404593  1.417494  0<>  1.1 

1.399593  1.412454  20o  1.35087 

1.394598  1.407414  40^  1.33451 


258.2 
258.2 
258.2 


352.7 
348.7 
344.6 


Mean,  258.2 

T=852.7— 0.2025  r. 


Glycerine  a  akd  Water. 


Gljcerine  a. 

1.458177             1.435064 

0© 

1.28454 

815.2 

889.1 

1.449202             1.461059 

150 

1.22509 

814.9 

385.9 

1.446552             1.458389 

250 

1.21879 

314.8 

388.7 

1.442577            1.454384 

40O 

1.20934 

314.6 

380.5 

Mean 

,  814.9 

r 

=  389.1- 

-0.2160  T. 

Water,  1.    Glycerine,  3.7. 

1.426172            1.487604 

00 

1.18598 

309.1 

366.6 

1.422456            1.434109 

I60 

1.17763 

309.2 

364.1 

1.420397            1.481779 

250 

1.17206 

808.8 

861.8 

1.416982            1.428284 

40O 

1.16370 

308.5 

359.0 

Mean, 

309.0 

T 

=  366.6- 

-0.1900  T. 

Water,  1.    Glycerine,  1. 

1.389760            1.400239 

00 

1.11500 

300.7 

836.3 

1.386986            1.897434 

150 

1.10884 

300.4 

338.0 

1.386186            1.895564 

250 

1.10890 

300.2 

331.4 

1.382860            1.392759 

40O 

1.09724 

299.9 

329.1 

Mean, 

800.4 

Tj 

=  885.3- 

-0.1550  r. 

Water,  1.    Glycerine,  i- 

1.869609            1.379567 

00 

1.07549 

295.6 

317.9 

1.867299            1.377227 

150 

1.07002 

295  3 

816.0 

1.865759            1.375667 

250 

1.06687 

295.2 

314.8 

1.363449            1.873327 

40O 

1.06089 

294.9 

812.9 

Mean, 

295.2 

r. 

=  817.9- 

-0.1250  r. 
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TABLE  II.   {continued). 
GLYOEBINE&  AND   AlCOHOU 


Gljcerine  & 

Na. 

J^Y. 

r. 

(f. 

/. 

T. 

1.468651 

1.476782 

(P 

1.26078 

818.2 

898.0 

1.469601 

1.471662 

160 

1.24120 

817.9 

894.6 

1.466661 

1.467672 

80O 

1.28100 

817.7 

891.8 

Mean,  817.9 

T=898.0- 

-0.2288  T. 

Alcohol,  1. 

Glycerine  6,  4. 

1.442463 

1.464286 

Oo 

1.14166 

888.0 

880.2 

1.488078 

1440796 

160 

1.18166 

882.8 

876.6 

1.488698 

1.446866 

80O 

1.12176 

882.6 

878.0 

Mean,  882.7 

/ 

r  =  880.2 - 

-0.2400  r. 

Alcohol,  1. 

Glycerine,  2. 

1.428029 

1.489160 

Oo 

1.07420 

842.0 

867.4 

1.428464 

1.434610 

160 

1.06888 

841.9 

868.6 

1.418879 

1.429860 

80O 

1.06246 

841.7 

869.6 

Mean,  841.9 

r=86T.4- 

-0.2600  r. 

Alcohol,  1. 

Glycerine,  0  998. 

1.411688 

1.422218 

OO 

0.99760 

863.9 

863.1 

1.406688 

1.417178 

160 

0.98623 

863.8 

848.9 

1.401688 

1.412188 

80O 

0.97498 

868.6 

844.6 

Mean,  863.7 

T=  863.1- 

-0.2883  r. 

Alcohol,  1. 

Glycerine,  0.4997. 

1.898866 

1.406848 

OO 

0.98710 

864.4 

841.6 

1.898026 

1.408408 

160 

0.92608 

864.9 

837.6 

1.887686 

1.897968 

80O 

0.91296 

864.8 

888.0 

Mean,  864.7 

r  »  841.6- 

-0.2868  T. 

Alcohol 

AKD   CSj. 

Alcohol,  1. 

CS„  8.966. 

1.661274 

1.694016 

OO 

1.149180 

468.9 

688.9 

1.641104 

1.682766 

160 

1.128640 

468.1 

628.8 

1.680984 

1.671616 

80O 

1.107940 

467.7 

617.7 

Mean,  4682 

r  =  688.9- 

-0.7066  T. 

Alcohol,  1. 

CS^  2.12886. 

1.612477 

1.647691 

OO 

1.080180 

464.2 

490.6 

1.608087 

1.687491 

160 

1.060720 

468.7 

481.2 

1.498697 

1.627291 

80O 

1.041810 

468.1 

471.9 

Mean,  468.7 

T  =»  490.6- 

-0.6288  r. 
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TABLE  n.   (continued). 

Alcohol  and  CS^. 
Alcohol,!.    CSa,  1.03111. 


AT*, 

Ny. 

T. 

d. 

/. 

T. 

1.465C95 

1.492206 

Oo 

0.995880 

485.0 

483.0 

1.457295 

1.488856 

160 

0.977660 

485.0 

425  3 

1.448895 

1.474506 

80O 

0.959990 

Mean 

4849 

,  485.0 
T-488- 

417.5 

-0.5166  r. 

In  this  table,  Na  and  Ny  represent  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
substances  named  at  the  temperature  T,  d  the  corresponding  densities, 
and  /  the  interferential  constants.  The  indices  and  densities  are  com- 
puted from  Wiillner's  formulas  given  in  Table  I.  Each  of  these  linear 
formulas  was  deduced  from  a  large  number  of  direct  observations  made 
at  different  accurately  observed  temperatures.  The  values  of  the  in- 
dices and  densities  calculated  from  them  are  therefore  more  reliable 
than  those  obtained  by  single  direct  observations.  In  the  cases  of  all 
the  substances  examined,  Table  II.  shows  clearly  that  the  interferential 
constants  are,  for  very  considerable  ranges  of  temperature,  independent 
of  the  temperature  itself.  Wiillner's  formulas  cited  in  Table  I.  show 
that  in  all  cases  the  co-efficients  k  and  Id  are  very  nearly  equal,  so  that 
Na  and  Ny  decrease  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  temper- 
ature rises.     The  formula  defining  the  interferential  constant, 

then  shows  that  the  densities  must  decrease  very  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  differences  of  the  indices,  since  /  is  constant  for  each 
substance.  A  careful  examination  of  the  values  of  the  interferential 
constants  given  in  Table  II.  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  values  dimin- 
ish very  slowly  as  the  temperature  increases,  suggesting  that  in  these 
the  quantity  /  is  a  linear  function  of  the  temperature.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  the  diminution  noticed  is  in  the  first  place 
extremely  small,  and  secondly  that  it  is  not  uniformly  present.  I  con- 
sider myself,  therefore,  fully  justified  in  considering  /  as  constant  for 
each  substance.  In  the  particular  case  of  carbonic  disulphide,  I  have 
computed  its  value  for  48^  C,  which  is  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid. 
It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  this  substance,  the  diminution 
of  /  with  the  temperature  is  quite  uniform,  but  that  the  total  diminu- 
tion for  48®  is  only  0.32  %  of  the  value  at  0®.  It  must,  furthermore, 
be  remembered  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  density  of  the  disul- 
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phide  can  be  represented  for  so  great  a  range  of  temperature  by  a  linear 
function.  The  same  remark  of  course  applies  to  the  other  liquids  ex- 
amined, though  in  a  less  degree.  With  respect  to  the  determination  of 
/  by  observation,  I  may  here  remark  that,  although  the  interference 
bands  between  any  two  spectral  lines  may  be  directly  counted,  so  that 
the  spectroscope  alone  is  available,  it  will  still  be  better,  whenever 
possible,  to  measure  the  two  indices  directly,  and  then  compute  Zwith 
the  assistance  of  an  observed  density.  It  will  be  seen  that  z  is  for  each 
substance  a  linear  function  of  the  temperature. 

For  laboratory  purposes,  the  interferential  constant  will,  I  hope,  like 
the  density,  boiling-point,  specific  volume,  &c.,  serve  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  the  purity  of  a  given  compound.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
show  that  it  may  also  find  application  in  quantitative  analysis. 

The  values  of  /  given  above  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inter- 
ferential constant  of  a  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  interferential  con- 
stants of  the  component  parts.  If  P  be  the  weight  of  any  mixture, 
p^  and  p^  the  relative  weights  of  its  components,  /  the  constant  for  the 
mixture,  I^  and  ^  the  constants  for  the  components,  we  shall  have 

Table  III.  contidns  the  values  of  P/  as  obtained  directly  from  the 
observed  values  of  P  and  /,  and  also  as  computed  by  adding  the  values 
of  p^  I^  and  p^I^  in  the  cases  of  all  the  mixtures  cited  in  Tables  L 
and  U. 


TABLE  ra. 

Percentages. 
Water.       ZnCla.  PL     pih+Ptlt       c^         Cal*d.     Found.     Cal*d.     Fonnd. 

1.0000      8.9970      1201.0      1201.8      -*-0.06      19.95      19.72      80.06 

1.0000      1.9996        746.1        744.0 

1.0000      0.9998        616.4        615.1 


80.28 

—0.27      83.32      84.55      66.68      65.46 
—0.27      60.01      61.18      49.99      48.87 


Water.  Glycerine  a. 

1.0000  8.7000      1452.8 

1.0000  1.0000        600.8 

1.0000  0.5000       442.8 

Alcohol.  Qlycerlneft. 

1.0000  4.0000      1663.5 

1.0000  2.0000      1025.7 

1.0000  0.9980        706.7 

1.0000  0.4997        647.5 


Water.  Glycerine. 

1461.8      —0.07      21.28      20.66  78.72      79.44 

601.1      -h0.05      60.00      60.62  60.00      49.48 

443.7      +0.20      66.67      68.64  88.88      81.86 

Alcohol.  Glycerine. 

1661.1      —0.16      20.00      20.67  80.00      79.83 

1025.3      —0.04      88.33      83.62  66.67      66.48 

706.7          0.00      49.95      60.00  60.05      60.00 

648.4      +0.16      66.68      66.86  88.32      84.64 


Alcohol.        CS,.  AloohoL                     CS,. 

1.0000  8  95500  2319.9  2846.4  +1.14  20.18      25.26  79.82      74.74 

1.0000  2.12886  1419.8  1442.6  +1.64  81.65      89.08  68.35      66.97 

1.0000  1.03111  883.6  899.7  +1.83  49.24      43.21  60.76      56.79 
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Column  5  gives  the  diflTerences  between  the  values  of  PI  and 
(Pi  -^"f~-P2  ^i)  ^^  percentages  of  PL  Columns  6,  7,  8,  and  9  give 
the  percentages  of  the  constituents  of  each  mixture,  as  deduced  from 
the  proportions  taken  by  WUllner  and  given  in  Table  II.,  and  the  per- 
centages as  calculated  bj  the  formula 

100  /=  a  /,  +  (100  —  a)  /,. 

In  examining  Table  III.,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cases  of  mixtures 
of  water  and  chloride  of  zinc,  of  water  and  glycerine,  and  of  alcohol  and 
glycerine,  the  differences  between  the  values  of  P  /and  (p,  -^  +  l^g  -5) 
in  no  case  exceed  0.27^,  and  that  the  signs  of  the  differences  are 
about  as  often  plus  as  minus.  The  comparbon  of  the  observed  and 
calculated  percentages  is  less  satisfactory,  but  is  still  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  method  is  available  in  analyses  of  mixtures  of  liquids  in 
which  extreme  precision  is  not  required  and  for  which  purely  chemical 
methods  are  wanting. 

But  with  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  disulphide  the  case  is 
otherwise.  The  differences  between  the  value  of  P/and  (/>i  ^  +/>a  ^) 
amount  as  a  minimum  to  1.14^  and  as  a  maximum  to  1.83^.  I  con* 
sider  it,  to  say  the  least,  as  probable  that  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
the  disulphide  is  accompanied  by  chemical  action  resulting  in  the  for* 
mation  of  new  compounds.  Wiillner  found  that  these  mixtures,  after 
standing  overnight  in  well  stoppered  bottles,  gave  indices  of  refraction 
differing  materially  from  those  of  the  freshly  prepared  solutions,  the 
differences  being  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  loss  of  carbonic 
disulphide.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  fact  in  any  other  way  than 
by  supposing  that  a  chemical  change  begins  as  soon  as  the  liquids  are 
mixed,  though  no  such  change  has  been  observed  by  chemists. 

In  any  event,  my  results,  I  think,  render  it  probable  that  the  method 
of  analysis  based  upon  them  will  find  useful  applications.  A  much 
larger  and  more  varied  series  of  observations  of  the  indices  and  densi- 
ties of  different  liquids  and  mixtures  of  these  in  various  proportions  is 
extremely  desirable.  For  saline  solutions,  we  possess  measurements 
by  Sauber,  Hoffmann,  and  others,  but  unfortunately  the  densities  and 
indices  of  refraction  have  not,  except  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases, 
been  determined  for  the  same  temperatures.  In  the  particular  case  of 
solutions  of  sugar,  Obermayer  *  has  given  the  following  values  for  the 
indices  of  refraction  and  densities,  at  22.26  C. :  — 

♦  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  61  (2  Abth.)  p.  797. 
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Line.  10%  sol. 

C 1.84668 

a 1.86641 

DeDsiUes    ....  1.03812 

/ 287.4 

1' 296.4 

In  this  table,  /  gives  the  interferential  constants  for  the  three  sola- 
tions,  /  the  constant  for  the  liquid  sugar  in  each,  the  mean  value 
being  297.2.  As  the  interferential  constant  for  water  is  286.2,  it  b 
easy  to  see  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  employment  of  the 
interferential  constant  as  a  means  of  determining  the  quantity  cf  sugar 
in  a  solution,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  attained 
by  the  method  above  given,  will,  in  general  terms,  be  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  interferential  constants  of  the  constituents 
of  the  given  mixture.  In  its  application  to  quantitative  determinations, 
the  new  optical  method  is  analogous  to  the  well-known  process  of 
indirect  analysis,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  bodies  sought.     Landolt  has  shown 

that  the  function      .     is  so  nearly  constant  for  a  given  ray  and  given 

substance,  that  for  chemical  purposes  no  very  sensible  error  is  made  in 
considering  it  as  absolutely  constant  He  has  further  shown  that  in 
the  case  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  we  have  very  nearly 

N — I  n        «i  —  1         I    w*  —  1 


D     *  ~     d. 


1 


This  expression  may  be  employed  for  the  analysis  of  mixtures,  and 
in  many  cases  leads  to  valuable  results,  as  Landolt  has  sufficiently 
shown.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  method  which  I  have  pro- 
posed above  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
in  cases  in  which  the  values  of  the  interferential  constants  have  been 
determined  with  the  requisite  precision. 

The  valuable  data  furnished  by  Wiillner  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
I  have  discussed.  *  Landolt  and  Haagen  have  also  given  a  series  of 
measurements  of  the  densities  and  indices  of  refraction  of  a  number  of 
liquids.  Their  results  are  contained  in  Table  IV. ;  I  have  arranged 
them  for  convenience  in  six  groups,  the  sixth  group  containing  the 
data  furnished  by  Haagen.t 


♦  Pogg.  Annalen,  T.  122,  p.  646. 
t  Pogg.  Annalen,  T.  181,  p.  117. 
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Id  this  Table,  the  seventh  column  gives  the  values  of  the  interferential 
constant  L  The  eighth  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in 
column  six  by  the  molecular  weights  of  the  corresponding  substances, 
divided  by  100,  so  as  to  avoid  many  figures.  The  product  MI  gives, 
therefore,  the  number  of  interference  bands  between  (7  and  6?  for  a 
thickness  of  each  liquid  proportioned  to  its  molecular  weight 

I  have  employed  the  pieasurements  of  Landolt  and  Haagen  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  the  interferential  constant  of  a  definite 
chemical  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  interferential  constants  of  its 
constituent  atoms.     Table  V.  exhibits  the  methods  and  results  of  this 

discussion. 

TABLE  V. 


AddB. 

Ml 

A, 

C 

Aa 

A% 

C    H,  Oj    .    .    . 

120.6 

61.4 

119.7 

—  0.9 

—0.74 

C,  H«  0,    .    .    . 

182.0 

64.0 
66.1 
67.9 

184.8 

+  2.8 

+  1.63 

C,  H,  0,    .    .    . 

246.0 

249.9 

+  8.9 

+  1.22 

C«  H,  0,    .    .    . 

812.1 

816.1 

+  8.0 

+  0.96 

C»  H,oO,    .    .    . 

8d0.0 

880.2 

+  0.2 

+  0.05 

65.8 

C,    HyOj      .      .      . 

446.3 

67.4 

446.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.02 

C,  H„Oa    .    .    . 

612.7 
Mean 

610.6 

—  2.2 
Mean 

—  0.42 

65.8 

0.70 

Alcohols. 

Ha  0     ... 

61.4 

61.5 

50.9 

—0.5 

—  0.97 

C    H4  0     ... 

112.9 

64.8 
65.2 
67.4 

116.2 

+  8.8 

+  2.92 

Ca  He  0     ... 

177.7 

181.2 

+  8.5 

+  1.97 

C,  H3  0      ... 

212.9 

246.8 

+  8.4 

+  1.40 

C,  HioO     ... 

810.3 

811.6 

+  1.2 

+  0.88 

67.8 

C5  Hia  0     ... 

878.1 
Mean 

876.6 

—  1.5 
Mean 

—  0.39 

65.8 

1.34 

Ethers. 

C,  He  Oa    .    .    . 

251.7 

69.4 

250.0 

—  1.7 

—0.67 

C,  Hg  Oa    .    .    . 

811.1 

67.6 

813.1 

+  2.0 

+  0  64 

C*  HioOa    .    .    . 

878.6 

686 

880.2 

+  1.6 

+  0.42 

Ce  HjjOa    .    .    . 

447.2 

4  X  65.8 

445.4 

—  1.8 

—0.40 

CjoHjoOg    .    .    . 

708.4 
Mean 

705.9 

—  2.5 
Mean 

—  0.35 

65.2 

050 
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In  this  table,  column  second  gives  the  interferential  equivalent  of 
the  liquid,  the  formula  of  which  is  given  in  column  first.  Column  A] 
gives  the  differences  of  the  interferential  equivalents  for  the  constant 
chemical  difference  CH^ ;  the  liquids  of  each  group  being  homologous. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Ai  is  not  constant  in  anj  one  group,  but 
increases  with  the  molecular  weight  of  the  liquid.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  interferential  eqtdvalents  of  either  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  of 
both,  are  variable.  The  last  case  is  most  probable.  The  mean  of  the 
differences  Ai  is  the  same  for  all  these  groups.  From  the  above  it  is 
easj  to  see  that  in  the  strict  sense  neither  carbon  nor  hydrogen  can  be 
said  to  possess  a  constant  interferential  equivalent.  As  it  seemed, 
however,  practicable  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  refractive  equiva- 
lents, to  deduce,  at  least,  an  available  rule  for  computing  approximately 
the  interferential  equivalent  of  a  compound  from  the  equivalents  of 
its  constituent  atoms,  I  determined  the  equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  by  means  of  the  data  given  in  Table  V.  and  obtained  the 
following  values :  — 

Carbon 41.46 

Hydrogen 11.84 

Oxygen 27.28 

With  these  values  I  computed  the  numbers  of  column  C  in  Table  V. 
and  of  the  fourth  column  in  Table  VL 


TABLE   VL 


Name. 

Fonnola. 

Found. 

Calc*d. 

A, 

A% 

Aldehyd     .    .    . 

C2H4  0 

160.7 

167.6 

—  8.1 

—  1.92 

Valeral  .... 

C5  H^o  0 

859.0 

868.0 

—6.0 

—  1.69 

Acetone      .    .    . 

cjnro 

226.4 

222.7 

—  8.7 

—  1.68' 

Ethyl-ether     .    . 

c:  Hjo  0 

811.5 

811.5 

0.0 

0.00 

Acetic  Anhjd.    . 

C4  hJ  0, 

816.4 

818.7 

—  2.8 

—  4.2 

- 

-0.72 

EthylenAlc.  .    . 

Ca  H.  Oa 

204.8 

208.5 

- 

-2.05 

Biacet.  ethylene  . 

CeHioOa 

456.2 

476.2 

+  20.0 

- 

-4.89 

Glycerine   .    .    . 

C;  h;  0, 

294.4 

800.9 

-5  5 

+  8.2 

Mean 

- 

-1.86 

Lactic  Acid    .    . 

cJhJ  o\ 

274.1 

277.8 

- 

(-1.17 

1.58    1 

In  these  tables,  column  Aa  gives  the  differences  between  the  observed 
and  computed  values  in  the  case  of  each  liquid,  and  column  A%  the 
same  differences  in  percentages  of  the  observed  values.  The  means  of 
these  last  are  also  given  without  reference  to  sign.  With  the  aid  of 
the  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  I  determined  those  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  given  in  Table  VIEL     Finally,  the  equivalents  of 
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carboD  and  chloriDe  gave  those  of  the  other  elements  in  the  same 
table.  Columns  fourth,  fiilh,  and  sixth,  in  Table  VII.,  have  the  same 
signification  as  the  corresponding  columns  of  Tables  V.  and  VI. 

TABLE  VII. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Fonnd. 

CalcM. 

Aa 

A% 

Carbonic  tetrachloride 

C  CI4 

886.4 

884.8 

—  1.6 

—0.41 

Chloroform  .... 

c  H  a. 

809.7 

810.8 

4-1.1 
+  6.6 

+  0.85 
--2.39 

Ethylic  bromide    .    . 

Ca  H4  Br 

275.1 

281.7 

A  my  lie  bromide    .     . 

Cfi  Hn  Br 

482.8 

477.1 

3  6.2 

—  1.08 

Ethylene  bromide  .    . 

Ca  n.  Bra 

412.8 

409.5 

—  28 

—  0  67 

Mcthylic  iodide .    .    . 
Ethylic  iodide    .    .    . 

C  Hg  I 

805  8 

813.8 

--8.0 
--2.6 

--2.62 
--0.69 

CaHe  I 

875.8 

878.4 

Amylic  iodide    .    .    . 

^5  Hii  I 

584.8 

578.8 

—  10.5 

—  1.79 

Carbon  disulphide 
Phosphorous  chloride 

C*  Sa 
P  CI, 
As  CI. 

875.7 
886.2 

Mean 

1.25 

Arscnous  chloride .    . 

459.4 

Stannic  chloride    .    . 

SnCL 

637.9 

Silicic  chloride  .    .     . 

Si  a/ 

408.5 

Sodicchlonde  .    .    . 

NaCI 

129.8 

Potassic  chloride    .    . 

KCl 

161.1 

TABLE  Vni. 


Carbon    .... 

41.46 

Phosphorus .    .    . 

128.70 

Hydrogen     .    .    . 

11.84 

Arsenic   .... 

20190 

Oxygen  .... 

27.28 

Tin 

194.60 

Chlorine  .... 

85.85 

Silicon    .... 

65.10 

Bromine  .... 

189.60 

Potassium    .    .    . 

76.29 

Iodine 

286.80 

Sodium   .... 

44.00 

Sulphur  .... 

167.12 

The  results  tabulated  in  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  interferential  equivalents  of  compounds  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
computed  with  a  tolerably  close  approximation  from  those  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms.  The  approximation  is,  however,  much  less  close  than 
in  the  cases  of  mixtures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  fliils  entirely 
with  certain  compounds.  Thus,  the  six  liquids  of  the  aromatic  series 
forming  group  fifth  of  Table  IV.,  present  very  marked  exceptions.  In 
these  cases,  no  values  of  the  interferential  equivalents  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  can  be  found  which  will  enable  us  to  compute  the 
molecular  equivalents.  Mr.  Gladstone  *  has  met  with  similar  excep-  - 
tions  in  the  refractive  equivalents  of  the  benzol  series,  and  suggests, 

•  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  [2]  Vol.  8,  p.  101. 
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in  substance,  that  these  are  probablj  due  to  the  feet  that,  optically, 
each  molecule  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  groups  of  atoms,  each 
group  possessing  a  specific  optical  character.  So  far  as  the  interferen- 
tial equivalents  are  concerned,  further  data  are  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  test  this  explanation. 

Landolt  has  given  the  densities  and  indices  of  refraction  of  a  number 
of  mixtures.  I  have  not  discussed  these  results  from  my  own  point 
of  view,  because  since  the  publication  of  his  work  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry  has  shown  that  many  of  the  substances  with  which 
Landolt  dealt  could  not  have  been  absolutely  pure,  though  prepared 
with  great  care  for  the  special  purpose  of  his  investigation.*  I  think 
I  have  shown  that  the  so-called  interferential  constants  possess  a  real 
value  as  numerical  characteristics  easily  determined  by  measurements 
of  two  indices  of  refraction  and  a  single  observation  of  density  at  the 
same  temperature.  But  the  value  of  the  new  constants  in  quantitative 
analyses  can  only  be  fairly  estimated  when  we  possess  determinations 
of  indices  and  densities  for  a  series  of  mixtures  for  which  the  propor- 
tions, densities,  and  indices  of  the  constituents  are  accurately  known. 
The  time  has  also  arrived  when  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in 
the  determination  of  indices  of  refraction  is  necessary.  Even  five 
decimal  places  do  not  answer  the  present  requirements  of  science.  Six 
are  attainable  with  spectrometers  reading  to  two  seconds  of  arc. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  numerical  value  of  an  interferential  con- 
stant depends  in  part  upon  the  angular  distance  of  the  spectral  lines 
between  which  the  bands  are  counted.  The  lines  (7  and  G  are  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  for  standard  limits,  as  they  are  hydrogen  lines 
always  obtainable  by  a  small  Ruhmkorff  coil  and  hydrogen  tube.  The 
interferential  constant  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  dispersive 
power  of  a  body ;  and  it  is  readily  shown  that  with  this  measure,  also, 
the  total  dispersive  power  from  Aio  H  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  disper- 
sions from  A  to  B,  B  to  O  ,  .  .  G  to  If .  The  theory  and  construc- 
tion of  achromatic  lenses  might  also  be  based  upou  this  measui*e  of 
dispersive  power,  but  it  would  probably  possess  no  practical  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  method. 

*  I  refer  to  the  improvements  in  separating  liquids  of  different  boiling-points 
introduced  by  Linnemann,  —  improvements  which  hare  shown  that  up  to  the 
period  of  his  work  we  had  no  really  accurate  knowledge  of  the  boiling-points 
of  a  number  of  liquids  long  known  to  science,  but  never  before  obtained  in  a 
state  of  perfect  purity. 
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II. —  ON   A    METHOD    OF   MEASURING   REFRACTIVE    INDICES 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  DIVIDED  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  importance  of  an  accurate  determination  of  all  the  physical  con- 
stants which  characterize  any  substance  having  a  definite  chemical 
constitution  becomes  daily  more  and  more  evident  The  researches  of 
Gladstone,  Landolt,  and  others  have  shown  that  indices  of  refra<ition , 
possess  a  peculiar  value  and  interest.  As  the  instruments  necessary 
for  their  determination  are  expensive,  and  often  beyond  the  reach  of 
working  chemists,  a  simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  method  of  meas- 
uring them  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  alone  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed. 

The  method  which  I  propose  is  one  of  comparison,  and  applies  with 
convenience  only  to  the  case  of  liquids.  A  hollow  prism  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  spectro- 
scope, and  turned  until  a  given  ray  —  the  line  -D,  for  instance  —  is  seen 
by  the  observing  telescope  to  be  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation. 
The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  should  have  two  parallel  spider-lines 
placed  very  near  each  other  in  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the 
dispersion  is  sufficiently  great  to  separate  the  line  D  into  its  two  com- 
ponents, either  component  may  be  made  to  bisect  the  interval  between 
the  two  spider-lines,  or  the  two  components  may  be  made  to  occupy 
such  positions  that  their  middle  line  shall  bisect  the  interval.  The 
observing  telescope  is  then  to  be  firmly  clamped.  The  prism  is  now 
to  be  removed,  the  liquid  poured  out,  and  the  prism  cleaned  and  dried 
carefully.  It  is  then  to  be  filled  with  any  liquid  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion of  which  are  known,  and  which  the  observer  judges  to  have  a 
mean  index  not  greatly  differing  from  that  of  the  liquid  to  be  meas- 
ured. The  prism  is  to  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  spectroscope,  and 
turned  until  the  observer  ascertains  that  the  two  spectra  would  be  in 
the  field  of  view  if  both  could  be  seen  at  the  same  time ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  they  would  be  more  or  less  completely  super- 
posed. Should  this  not  be  the  case,  another  comparison-liquid  must  be 
chosen ;  and  so  on  until  one  is  found  which  fulfils  the  requisite  condi- 
tions. Supposing  that  this  is  successfully  accomplished,  the  prism  is  to 
be  turned  until,  for  the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  a  known  line 
in  the  spectrum  exactly  bisects  the  interval  between  the  two  spider- 
lines.  The  index  *  of  refraction  of  the  given  liquid  for  the  line  D  is 
VOL.  x.    (n.s.  II.)  27 
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then  the  same  as  that  of  the  known  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  liquid 
used  for  comparison ;  for  we  have  for  each  case 

8ini(P-hD)    ^;_s!ni(P-hZy) 

n  .^—  p  n  —  -p 

Bin-  sin- 

and,  since  P  is  constant,  and  D'  =  J),it  follows  that  n'  =  n. 

By  this  method,  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  given  liquid  maj  be 
deteimined  for  a  single  line ;  as,  for  instance,  for  J).  This  is  saticient 
for  the  optical  analysis  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  developed  by 
'  Landolt.  Two  objections  to  this  method  present  themselves  at  once. 
The  first  is  the  necessity  of  finding  by  tentative  processes  a  comparison- 
liquid  which  shall  have  about  the  same  mean  index  of  refraction  as 
the  liquid  an  index  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  I  admit  the  force 
of  the  objection,  but  it  must  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  Whole 
classes  of  liquids  agree  pretty  nearly  in  their  optical  characters ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  oils  of  the  Cjo  Hjg  series,  the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids, 
hydrocarbons  and  saline  solutions.  The  second  objection  is  that,  with 
liquids  of  low  dispersive  powers,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  spec- 
tral lines  with  absolute  certainty.  This  difficulty  is  easily  avoided  by 
using  a  second  prism,  with  a  high  dispersive  power,  placed  next  to  the 
collimator  so  as  to  form  a  long  spectrum,  which  shall  fall  upon  the 
trial-prism.  The  final  dispersion  is  then  the  sum  of  the  dispersigns  of 
the  two  prisms,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  distinguishing  the 
spdbtral  lines.  It  i^  of  course,  necessary  that  the  subsidiary  prism 
shall  have  the  same  position  in  both  cases.  Two  or  more  subsidiary 
pnsms  either  of  flint-glass  or  of  carbonic  disulphide  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage,  but  one  will  usually  be  found  sufficient.  The  indices 
of  refraction  of  the  comparison-liquids  being  known  for  at  least  three 
lines,  the  values  of  the  constants  a,  b,  and  c  in  Cauchy*s  formula 

may  be  determined.  It  then  only  remains  to  compute  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  line  which  has  been  found  to  have  the  same  index  as 
the  line  D,  for  instance,  of  the  liquid  examined.  This  is  easily  doue 
when  the  line  in  question  has  been  identified  by  means  of  KirchhoflT^s 
cliart  BO  that  its  wave-length  is  known.  It  will,  of  course,  often  hap- 
pen that  no  line  in  the  comparison-liquid  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
line  D  selected  for  the  liquid  exam'med.  In  this  case  the  index  of 
the  nearest  line  may  be  employed  instead,  when  great  accuracy  is  not 
required  and  when  subsidiary  prisms  are  used,  or  we  may  use  a  filar 
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micrometer,  and  interpolate  so  as  to  obtain  the  index  of  a  coincident 
line  bj  measuring  the  distance  of  the  relative  line  D  from  one  or  more 
visible  lines  in  the  comparison-spectrom.  The  eye-piece  micrometer 
suggested  by  Professor  Rood  *  would  also  give  all  necessary  precision, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  very  much  cheaper  than  a 
filar  micrometer. 

The  method  above  given  enables  us  to  determine  the  index  of  re* 
fraction  of  a  single  line  only,  unless  the  prism  is  emptied,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  the  operation  then  repeated  with  a  second  selected  line.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  I  have  employed  the  following  modification  of 
the  prism  with  entire  success.  The  prism  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
septum  perpendicular  to  its  refracting  edge.  Each  prism  thus  formed 
has  an  opening  in  its  base  by  which  liquid  may  be  introduced  or 
removed,  and  which  can  be  closed  with  a  cork.  When  the  two  glass 
plates  are  carefully  cemented  to  the  brass  frame,  the  two  prisms  will 
have  the  same  refracting  angle.  One  of  them  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
the  comparison-liquid,  the  other  with  the  liquid  the  indices  of  which 
are  to  be  determined.  The  double  prism  being  now  placed  upon  the 
stage  of  the  spectroscope,  one  face  of  the  prism  containing  the  com- 
parison-liquid is  to  be  covered  with  a  slip  of  metal.  The  spectrum  of 
the  liquid  to  be  examined  will  then  be  seen  by  means  of  the  observing 
telescope.  Any  line  —  as,  for  instance,  G — may  then  be  selected, 
brought  into  the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  and  the  telescope 
adjusted  until  this  line  bisects  the  space  between  the  parallel  wires  in 
the  plane  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye-piece.  The  telescope  is  then  to 
be  clamped  as  before  without  disturbing  the  adjustment.  K  now  one 
face  of  the  prism  containing  the  liquid  examined  be  covered  with  the 
slip  of  metal  removed  from  the  face  of  the  other  prism,  the  spectrum  of 
the  comparison-liquid  will  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  deteimine  what 
line  in  thb  spectrum  most  nearly  corresponds  in  position  to  the  line  G 
of  the  other  spectrum.  By  alternately  covering  the  &ces  of  the  two 
prisms  with  the  metal  slip,  coincidences  or  near  coincidences  may  be 
observed  for  jD,  E^  Fy  &c. ;  and  in  this  manner  the  data  obtained  for 
the  constants  in  Cauchy*s  dispersion- formula  for  the  liquid  examined, 
in  a  short  time  and  with  great  facility.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  two  spectra  in  this  process  cannot  be  seen  simultaneously, 
their  images  being  combined  by  the  observing  telescope  into  one.f 

♦  Am.  Journal,  8d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  44. 

t  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies  has  suggested  to  me  that  if  a  cylindrical  lens  were  em- 
ployed as  the  object-glass  of  the  observing  telescope,  the  two  spectra  could  be 
seen  in  the  field  at  the  same  time. 
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In  applying  the  above  methods,  I  have  used  prisms  with  brass 
frames,  and  have  cemented  the  glass-plates  either  with  common  or  with 
marine  glue,  the  latter  being  employed  for  aqueous  solutions.  Good 
workmanship  would  doubtless  make  it  possible  to  fit  the  plates  to  the 
sides  of  the  prisms  so  that  they  could  be  held  in  their  places  by  springs, 
the  prisms  being  perfectly  tight;  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case  with  prisms  from  German  workshops  which  I  have  examined. 

The  process  which  I  have  given  above  furnishes,  of  course,  a  new 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  —  all 
the  results  obtained  by  Landolt  with  the  spectrometer  being  obtained 
with  the  spectroscope  alone ;  but  it  b  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
good  spectrometer  is  an  instrument  greatly  to  be  preferred,  since  it 
may  be  used  also  as  a  spectroscope,  and  since  direct  methods  are  always 
better  than  those  of  comparison. 
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XVII. 

COXTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY  OP 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

£.  C.  PICKEBINQ,  Pbof£8sob  of  Physios. 

IIL  — INTENSITY    OF    TWILIGHT. 

Bt  Charles  H.  Williams. 

B«iad,  May  11, 1875. 

During  the  M\  and  winter  of  1874  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure 
the  amount  of  light  given  by  the  sun  when  at  different  distances  below 
the  horizon.  Days  were  chosen  when  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear  at 
sunset,  though  a  few  observations  were  made  when  it  was  snowy  or 
cloudy. 

The  instrument  used  was  the  photometer  first  described  in  the  report 
of  the  Total  Eclipse  Expedition  for  1 870.  It  consisted  of  a  box  about 
^ye  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  high,  and  twelve  inches  wide ;  over  the 
top  and  sides,  which  were  of  light  framework,  black  cloth  was  stretched ; 
a  circular  hole,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  was  cut  in  one  end  and 
covered  by  a  Bunsen  disk,  and  a  standard  candle,  in  a  spring  candle- 
stick, was  moved  along  the  centre  of  the  box  by  means  of  a  rod 
attached  to  it ;  the  distance  from  candle  to  disk  being  varied  at  pleas- 
ure, and  measured  by  a  mms.  scale  attached  to  the  rod. 

It  was  found  inconvenient  in  practice  to  be  obliged  to  read  the 
scale  at  every  observation,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  spot  could  be 
better  watched  if  the  eyes  were  kept  fixed  on  the  disk.  An  arrange- 
ment for  automatic  registering  was  therefore  added.  A  piece  of 
sheet-iron  connected  the  candlestick  with  a  rod  moving  outside  the  box 
along  its  whole  length,  the  iron  clasped  the  rod  and  was  held  in  place 
by  faction;  to  the  iron  was  fixed  a  movable  point,  which  could  be 
pressed  into  a  fillet  of  paper  by  means  of  a  string  passing  from  the 
iron  round  a  pulley  at  each  end  of  the  box.  The  position  of  the 
candle  was  varied  by  moving  the  rod ;  the  point  where  the  observation 
was  taken  was  marked  on  the  paper,  and  the  distance  of  the  candle 
from  the  disk  in  mms.  was  read  off  afterward  from  a  scale. 
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To  use  the  instrument,  a  suitable  daj  being  taken,  the  disk  was  ex- 
posed to  the  horizon  a  few  minutes  before  sunset,  the  candle  lighted, 
and  placed  at  about  fifty  roms.  from  it  The  disk  was  then  watched 
until  it  became  dark-centred ;  the  distance  of  ike  candle  from  the  disk 
was  now  adjusted,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  disk  should  nearly  dis- 
appear, when  the  time  was  noted,  and  observations  were  then  taken 
every  minute  till  the  light  became  very  feeble.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  get  a  perfect  disappearance  of  the  spot,  owing  principally 
to  the  difference  in  color  of  the  two  lights,  the  candle  being  mnoh 
more  yellow  than  the  sun ;  a  certain  neutral  shade  between  the  dark 
and  light  centre  was  therefore  taken  as  the  point  for  making  the  ob- 
servations. Various  attempts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  this  difference 
of  color,  but  without  success.  A  cell  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  of  different  strengths  was  placed  ou  the  candle  side  of  the 
disk,  also  indigo  and  other  blue  solutions ;  the  only  efiect  of  these  was 
to  give  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  a  greenish  tint  when  the  candle 
was  brought  near,  without  making  the  disappearance  of  the  spot  more 
perfect  Disks  made  of  paper  of  different  colors,  and  sheets  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  made  extremely  thin  by  pressing  the  fiuid  plaster  between 
sheets  of  plate  glass,  were  tried  with  the  same  results.  The  best 
material  seemed  to  be  fine  white  paper  painted  with  spermaceti,  ex- 
cept at  the  centre. 

It  seemed  to  make  no  difference,  in  the  relative  diminution  of  the 
light,  whether  the  observations  were  taken  with  a  clear  horizon  or 
with  part  cut  off  by  some  adjoining  building ;  the  readings  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  looking  over  the  roofe  agreebg  very  well 
with  those  taken  below.  Having  made  a  number  of  observations  on 
different  days,  the  instrument  was  tested  to  get  the  probable  error  of 
any  reading.  The  photometer  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  a  fixiNl 
amount  of  daylight  admitted,  the  candle  was  moved   till   the  disk 

TABLE  I. 


Distance. 

Prob.E. 

180  mm. 

S.  mm. 

8 

176  „ 

2.9  „ 

8 

240  „ 

2.6  „ 

2 

440  „ 

9.5  ,. 

4 

466  „ 

4.1   ,. 

2 

520  „ 

10.   „ 

4 

686  ,. 

8.2  „ 

8 

950  „ 

8.9  „ 

2 
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assumed  the  neutral  tint,  and  the  mean  of  ten  readings  taken.  The 
amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  room  was  then  increased,  and  eight 
sets  of  readings  thus  taken.  The  preceding  tahle  gives,  in  the  first 
colunm,  the  mean  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  disk  for  each  scries 
of  ten  settings ;  in  the  second,  the  probable  error  for  each  reading ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  percentage  of  error. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  probable  error  is  not  large  enough  to 
seriouslj  inTalidate  the  results  of  the  observations,  as  the  readings 
taken  by  the  photometer  denoted  the  distance  at  which  a  standard 
candle  should  be  held  from  the  disk  to  give  a  light  equal  to  that  from 
the  sun  at  a  given  time  ;  it  was  thought  best  to  reduce  those  readings 
to  some  standard,  and  compare  them  with  the  light  given  by  a  standard 
candle  burning  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  from  the  disk.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  reduce  a  reading  of  200  mms.  to  this  standard,  (7,  or  1,000 
roms.     Let  /=  actual  intensity :  — 

(7:/=200«:1000^=j^:5^; 
whence  1=  C  {—)  2  =  25  C. 

In  this  way  Table  11.  was  constructed,  giving  the  actual  amount 
of  light,  the  readings  being  taken  every  minute. 

On  the  days  represented  in  the  first  six  columns,  the  observations 
were  all  taken  with  an  unobstructed  horizon.  On  Nov.  6  and  7,  part 
of  the  sky  was  shut  off  by  surrounding  buildings.  Jan.  15,  there 
were  a  few  clouds ;  and  Jan.  3,  the  whole  sky  was  overcast  Nov.  13, 
a  cell  with  sulphate  of  copper  solution  was  placed  behind  the  disk ; 
and  on  Dec.  81,  a  cell  with  solution  of  indigo  was  used. 

To  see  whether  the  light  decreased  according  to  any  function  of  the 
time,  curves  were  constructed,  taking  for  vertical  distances  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  observed  reading,  and  for  horizontal  distances  the  minutes 
after  sunset  at  which  the  observations  were  made.  The  result  gave  a 
series  of  nearly  straight  Hoes  all  running  in  the  same  direction.  In 
some  of  the  lines,  there  was  a  decided  bend  in  the  middle,  and  traces 
of  this  were  found  in  almost  all.  To  make  this  bending  more  apparent, 
a  residual  curve  was  constructed;  this  was  obtained  by  comparing 
each  of  the  curves  with  a  straight  line  drawn  in  their  meau  direction, 
and  making  the  ordinates  of  the  desired  curve  the  mean  of  their  dif- 
ferences firom  this  straiglit  line.  In  this  way  the  deviation  of  the 
original  curves  from  the  straight  line  was  made  quite  i^parent,  though 
the  difference  was  not  originally  very  great.  To  find  the  curve  which 
should  represent  the  diminution  of  the  light  for  each  minute  after  i 
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TABLE  II. 


Mln'tes 

after 
Sanaet. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

12. 

13. 

31. 

1. 

15. 

21. 

6. 

7. 

15. 

3. 

1 

237 

177 

27 

7 

2 

204 

149 

25 

6 

8 

204 

186 

21 

6 

4  • 

188 

114 

19 

5 

6 

177 

108 

16 

4 

6 

149 

98 

18 

4 

7 

189 

91 

12 

8 

8 

164 

182 

81 

10 

8 

9 

144 

156 

121 

74 

9 

2 

10 

174 

126 

141 

114 

64 

7 

2 

11 

161 

121 

184 

100 

54 

6 

1 

12 

144 

106 

125 

89 

48 

5 

1 

13 

141 

104 

118 

81 

87 

4 

14 

180 

94 

102 

74 

81 

8 

16 

102 

77 

83 

63 

26 

8 

16 

189 

84 

76 

72 

59 

24 

2 

17 

132 

76 

63 

59 

48 

20 

18 

108 

119 

66 

52 

52 

44 

18 

19 

98 

96 

1 

41 

46 

45 

84 

15 

20 

77 

96 

45 

86 

45 

41 

27 

11 

21 

69 

69 

86 

82 

89 

86 

23 

10 

22 

61 

49 

80 

26 

80 

29 

18 

8 

23 

^46 

1 

26 

28 

26 

26 

15 

6 

24 

38 

88 

20 

18 

23 

28 

12 

5 

25 

31 

80 

17 

15 

19 

20 

10 

4 

26 

22 

24 

14 

14 

16 

18 

7 

8 

27 

16 

20 

U 

10 

11 

14 

4 

8 

28 

1 

16 

8 

9 

9 

11 

8 

2 

29 

13 

12 

1 

7 

8 

10 

8 

2 

80 

11 

9 

6 

7 

6 

7 

2 

2 

81 

9 

7 

5 

6 

7 

2 

1 

82 

8 

6 

4 

4 

6 

•  1 

1 

83 

6 

5 

4 

1 

5 

1 

.9 

84 

4 

4 

8 

8 

4- 

1 

.8 

85 

1 

8 

2 

8 

.9 

.6 

86 

8 

2 

2 

8 

.7 

87 

3 

2 

.7 

88 

8 

2 

set,  the  ordinates  of  the  straight  line  were  obtained,  to  these  were 
added  the  ordinates  of  the  residual  curve  for  the  same  times  ader  sun- 
set, both  readings  being  in  logarithms  of  the  original  observations ; 
this  logarithmic  sum  was  now  doubled,  the  sign  changed,  and  the 
figures  so  obtained  were  used  as  ordinates  for  a  new  curve,  the  ab- 
scissas being  the  times.  From  this  last  curve  we  obtain  directlj  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  which  would  represent  the  proportion  of 
light  at  any  minute  as  compared  with  that  at  sunset,  which  we  call 
unity. 
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In  the  following  table  the  minutes  after  sunset,  or  abscissas,  and  the 
percentage  of  light  as  compared  with  sunset,  or  ordinates,  are  given, 
from  which  the  last  curve  was  constructed :  — 

TABLE  IIL 


Minates  after 
Sunset. 

Per  cent  of  Llglit 

comrtared  with 

Sunaot. 

Minutes  after 
Sunset. 

Per  cent  of 
Light. 

0 

1.000 

18 

.094 

1 

.950* 

19 

.079 

2 

.817 

20 

.064 

8 

.752 

21 

.055 

4 

.655 

22 

.044 

6 

.507 

28 

.038 

6 

.516 

24 

.031 

7 

.466 

25 

.026 

8 

.407 

26 

.021 

9 

.837 

27 

.015 

10 

.290 

28 

.012 

11 

.201 

29 

.010 

12 

.228 

80 

.009 

13 

.200 

81 

.007 

14 

.177 

82 

.006 

16 

.148 

88 

.005 

16 

.128 

84 

.004 

17 

.101 

IV.— LIGHT    OF   THE    SKY. 
fir  W.  0.  CaosBT. 

The  light  of  the  sky  is  reflected  light,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  source. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  light  of  the  sky  diminishes  as  the  angular 
distance  from  the  sun  increases.  And  the  following  observations  were 
made  with  a  view,  first,  to  determine  the  absolute  amount  of  light 
received  from  the  sky  at  different  distances  from  the  sun ;  secondly,  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  the  light  with  increasing  angular 
distance  from  the  sun.  The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  com- 
mon mirror,  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  light  horizontally  into  a 
darkened  room,  a  condensing  lens  having  an  aperture  of  9  cm.  and  a 
focal  distance  of  225  cm.,  and  a  photometer  similar  to  that  employed 
by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  observations  on  twilight. 

The  method  pursued  was  to  so  adjust  the  mirror  and  lens  that  an 
image  of  the  sun  would  fall  upon  the  dbk  of  the  photometer,  and  then 
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to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  r^ular  intervals  of  time  as 
the  snn  receded  from  the  portion  of  sky  from  which  the  light  was 
received. 

By  allowing  the  mirror  to  remain  fixed  during  an  entire  series  of 
observations,  absolute  uniformity  in  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light 
on  the  mirror  was  obtained,  and  thus  the  percentage  of  the  light  re- 
flected by  the  miror  rendered  constant,  and  exact  measurements  of  the 
angular  distance  from  the  sun  could  be  easily  made  by  simply  noting 
the  lapse  of  time. 

One  result  of  this  method  is  that  all  the  observations  are  made  east 
of  the  sun ;  the  part  of  the  sky  from  which  the  light  is  received  being 
necessarily  on  the  sun's  pa^.  A  reverse  series  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained on  the  west  side  of  the  sun,  by  adjusting  the  mirror  so  as  to 
receive  light  from  a  point  at  a  convenient  distance  west  of  the  sun,  on 
the  path  of  the  same,  and  then  making  observations  at  regular  inter^ 
vals  as  the  sun  approaches  the  point. 

The  light  was  received  from  a  circular  sky  area,  2^  20'  in  diameter, 
or  425  square  degrees ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  light  lost  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  mirror,  and  transmission  through  the  lens,  was  about  .40 
of  the  whole.  The  following  table  embraces  the  results  of  four  series 
of  observations.  Column  one  gives  the  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  give  the  intensity  of  the 
light  received  from  one  square  degree  of  sky ;  the  unit  of  intensity 
being  the  light  of  a  standard  candle  at  a  distance  of  one  metre.    Series 

I.  was  made  Jan.  20,  1875,  between  the  hours  of  2.45  and  3.47  p.m., 
beginning  15^  45'  west  of  the  sun.  Ihe  declination  of  the  sun  at  this 
time  was  20^;  and,  since  the  angles  given  in  the  table  for  this  series 
were  not  measured  on  a  great  circle,  they  should  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  declination.  Series  IL, 
IIl^  and  IV.  were  made  east  of  the  sun  between  12  m.  and  1  p.m.  ;  the 

II.  on  March  23,  the  III.  and  IV.  on  March  27. 

On  Jan.  20,  the  sky  was  hazy,  had  a  whitish-gray  aspect,  and 
reflected  much  light ;  on  the  23d  of  March  it  was  clear  and  blue  ;  and 
on  the  27th  very  clear,  reflecting  but  little  light.  The  great  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  the  light  on  these  different  days  is  well  shown  by 
comparing  columns  two,  three,  four,  and  Ave  of  the  table. 

The  meteorological  importance  of  such  observations  as  these  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  believed  that  a  deep  blue 
sky,  reflecting  little  light,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
the  vapor  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  probable  approach  of 
rain,  and  that  a  very  clear  night  frequently  precedes  a  rainy  day.    If 
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it  can  be  proved  that  such  a  rdation  exists  between  the  relative  moistp 
ure  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  the  light  of  the  sky,  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  here  a  hygrometer  with  a  widely  extended  range. 


Snn*8 
DUt. 

L 

n. 

IIL 

IV. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

Mean. 

o°z(y 

28.70 

12.61 

9.41 

—  8.8 

-h  6.5 

—19.0 

—  0.1 

0  45 

75.80 

17.41 

6.75 

7.28 

—15.2 

H-  8.0 

—  5.2 

-H  64 

-h  1.4 

1 

18.71 

6.15 

4.61 

-1-22.0 

H-  6.7 

-  6.2 

-h  7.8 

1  15 

61.16 

7.88 

8.83 

8.53 

—  4.8 

—  4.8 

-h  4.7 

—  6.4 

—  2.0 

1  80 

6.68 

800 

—12.5 

—  0.0 

—  62 

1  45 

47.33 

4.70 

2.68 

2.87 

—  1.8 

—  8.2 

-h  90 

—  4.5 

—  1.2 

2 

4.28 

1.87 

1.78 

H-  19 

-   4.0 

—25.3 

—  91 

2  15 

4000 

8.45 

1.58 

1.51 

—  8.8 

—  8.3 

—  6.6 1—21.7 

—  8.4 

2  80 

2.87 

1.87 

—  64 

^16.5 

—11.4 

2  45 

84.26 

2.41 

1.15 

1.23 

-1-11.2 

—10.2 

—10.4 

—16.0 

—  6.1 

8  15 

*27.16 

2.05 

1.01 

1,07 

H-10.5 

—  1.7 

—  1.9 

—  9.6 

—  0.6 

8  45 

20  00 

1.61 

.88 

.98 

—  1.0 

—  6.7 

—  2.1 

H-  0.0 

—  2.2 

4  15 

17.66 

1.50 

.75 

.88 

—  2.4 

-h  6.0 

-»-4.8 

H-  4.7 

H-  8.1 

4  45 

14.75 

1.88 

.65 

.88 

H-  1.0 

H-  9.7 

-H  4.8 

-1-12.8 

-h  6.8, 

5  15 

18.50 

1.17 

.60 

-h6.4 

H-11.5 

-h  9.7 

-h  92 

5  45 

1183 

1.10 

.55 

.72 

H-  19 

-1-18.6 

-1-18.3 

+28.1 

H-14.2 

6  15 

9.50 

—  4.7 

—  4.7 

6  45 

848 

.60 

—  5.2 

-1-245 

—  1.4 

7  15 

6.80 

.66 

—19.4 

H-26.8 

-h  87 

7  45 

6.58 

.62 

—12.3 

-I-2J.0 

-h  8.4 

8  15 

6.21 

—  90 

—  9.0 

S  45 

5.45 

—13  8 

—13.8 

9  15 

6.18 

—12.3 

—12.3 

9  45 

4.98 

—  8.0 

—  8.0 

10  15 

4.70 

—  6  2 

—  6.2 

10  45 

4.93 

-h  6.7 

-h  6.7 

U  16 

4.60 

+  4.7 

-H  4.7 

11  45 

4.80 

-H  1.6 

-h  1.6 

12  15 

4.16 

-h  6  4 

-h  6.4 

12  45 

890 

-h  6.5 

-1-06 

13  15 

3.71 

H-  6  7 

-h  6.7 

13  45 

8.47 

-1-4.6 

H-  4.5 

14  15 

3.10 

—  1.4 

—  1.4 

14  45 

2.90 

—  40 

—  4.0 

15  15 

2.80 

—  8.0 

—  8.0 

15  45 

2.71 

—  1.4 

—  1.4 

A  curve  has  been  constracted  for  each  series  of  observations,  having 
intensities  as  ordinates  and  natural  sines  of  the  8un*s  angular  distances 
as  abscissas ;  and  an  inspection  of  these  curve;3  shows  a  dose  agree- 
ment in  their  forms,  which  indicates  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  its  variations  followed  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  law,  in  each  case.  Other  curves  were  constructed, 
with  co-ordinates  equal  to  the  logarithms  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
curves  just  mentioned,  which  show  by  their  approximation  to  straight 
lines  that  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  light  may  be  expressed  by 
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the  equation  y  =  9710:",  the  light  being  proportional  to  some  power  of 
the  8un*8  angular  distance. 

The  most  noticeable  deviation  from  a  straight  line  is  in  the  carve 
for  series  I.  where  it  approaches  the  axis  of  y  ;  here  the  intensities  are 
less  than  required  by  a  straight  line,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  this  series  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  winter  day  when 
the  light  of  the  son  itself  was  rapidly  diminishing,  and,  as  before  stated, 
the  observations  nearest  Uie  sun  were  made  last. 

Neglecting,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  first  three  observations  of 
series  I.,  we  obtain  the  following  as  the  most  probable  values  of  n  in 
each  case:  series  L  — 1.4;  II.— 1.4;  III.  — 1.32;  IV.— 1.21.  Com- 
puting now  the  numerical  value  of  m  for  each  series,  and  substituting 
in^  the  equation  y  =  /war",  we  have  for  series :  I.  y  =  SSSaf^* ;  II.  y= 
33.1x-i  * ;  III.  y  =  13.7ar^" ;  IV.  y  =  12.6ar^".  ^ 

Columns  1,  2,  3,  and  4  give  the  deviations  from  the  formulse  of 
the  observations  of  series  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  respectively  ;  the  devia- 
tions being  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  intensities.  The  last 
column  gives  the  mean  of  the  deviations ;  neglecting,  as  before,  the  first 
three  observations  of  series  I.  Although  some  of  the  deviations  are 
quite  large,  yet  the  sums  of  the  positive  and  negative  deviations  are 
approximately  equal ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  firequently 
change  their  sign,  which  shows  a  close  agreement  with  theory.  It  is 
probable  that  the  larger  deviations  are  attributable  in  part,  at  least,  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  reflecting  power  of  the  sky,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  air  currents  or  by  the  precipitation  or  dissipation  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture. 

That  these  deviations  are  greater  than  those  due  to  errors  of  obser- 
vation, is  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments  in  the  preceding  article. 


v.  — LIGHT    ABSORBED    BY    THE    ATMOSPHERE    OF    THE    SUN. 

Bt  E.  C.  Pickering  and  D.  P.  Strange. 

The  following  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relative  amount  of  light  received  from  portions  of  the 
sun's  surface  at  varying  distances  from  the  centre  of  it«  disk.  For  this 
purpose,  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected  into  a  darkened  room  by  means 
of  the  black  glass  mirror  of  a  porte-lumiere,  and  an  image  of  the  sun, 
40  cms.  in  diameter,  was,  by  means  of  a  small  telescope,  thrown  upon 
a  screen  placed  at  a  distance  of  230  cms.  from  the  aperture.    In  the 
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centre  of  this  screen  was  cut  a  circular  hole  2  cms.  in  diameter,  and 
the  light  passing  through  this  aperture  was  received  upon  a  Bunsen's 
photometer  disk,  placed  at  a  distance  of  25  cms.  behind  it.  The 
porte-lumiere  was  then  moved  until  the  desired  portion  of  the  image 
coincided  with  the  centime  of  the  aperture  in  the  screen,  and  the  image 
kept  at  rest  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  telescope  whilst  the  pho- 
tometer reading  was  taken.  The  light  used  for  comparison  was  a 
sUndard  candle,  which  was  placed  in  the  photometer  describecT  above 
(page  421).  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  on  accoimt  of  the 
difierence  in  color  of  the  light  from  the  sun  and  candle,  in  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  disappearance  of  the  spot  of  the  photometer  disk.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this  trouble,  by  using  colored  paper, 
disks  of  colored  plaster,  <&c.,  none  of  which  succeeded  very  well,  and 
the  ordinary  white  disk  was  finally  adopted.  A  large  number  of  pre- 
liminary series  of  observations  were  made,  and  rejected  as  not  being 
sufficiently  accurate. 

The  results  of  the  last  three  days'  observations  are  given  in  Table  I. ; 
the  first  column  giving    the  percentage    distance    from   the  centre 

TABLE  I. 


iBtD. 

2dD. 

3dD. 

E. 

P. 

M. 

P.Er. 

Theor. 

Diff. 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00 

100.0 

0.0 

12.6 

98.6 

98.9 

99.1 

99  0 

98.9 

98.9 

O.l 

99.4 

—  0.6 

25. 

94.8 

97.6 

94.4 

97.2 

97.0 

96.7 

0.4 

97.9 

—  1.2 

87.6 

93.9 

94.7 

91.0 

93.7 

93.1 

94.2 

0.3 

95.0 

—  0.8 

50. 

90.9 

91.7 

88.6 

90.8 

89.6 

91.3 

0.3 

91.0 

- 

f-03 

62.6 

84.4 

86.9 

79.7 

87.3 

83.8 

80  2 

0.7 

85.0 

hi  2 

76. 

80.6 

78.9 

76.0 

80.6 

76.0 

78.8 

0.7 

77.2 

-1.6 

86. 

69.1 

69.6 

66.6 

71.4 

66.3 

69.2 

0.8 

68.4 

-0.8 

95. 

62.9 

63.6 

67.9 

50.1 

62.8 

65  4 

1.6 

54.8 

-0.6 

100. 

87.4 

37.4 

0.9 

87.4 

on  1 

towards  the  edge,  and  the  succeeding  ones  the  intensity  of  the  light 
compared  with  that  of  the  centre  taken  as  unity.  The  second  column 
gives  the  mean  of  the  first  day's,  the  third  of  the  second  day's,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  third  day's  observations.  Upon  the  second  day,  there 
were  several  times  as  many  observations  taken  as  upon  either  of  the 
others,  and  its  mean  is  correspondingly  more  reliable.  A  portion  of 
the  observations  were  taken  upon  or  near  the  polar,  and  others  upon 
or  near  the  equatorial,  diameter  of  the  sun.  Column  5  gives  the 
mean  of  Uie  measurements  taken  upon  the  equatorial,  and  number  6 
the  mean  upon  the  polar,  diameter.     As  these  are  the  results  of  but  a 
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comparatively  small  number  of  obseryations,  it  seems  difficult  to  dedde 
whether  the  apparently  greater  brilliancy  towards  the  edge  along  the 
equatorial  diameter  is  re»l,  or  is  due  to  errors  of  observation.  Column 
7  gives  the  mean  of  all  the  measurements  taken,  and  column  8  the 
probable  error  of  thb  mean. 

If  the  sun  had  no  atmosphere,  its  disk  as  seen  from  a  distance  would 
appear  uniformly  bright,  since  the  light  emitted  by  one  square  metre 
in  any  given  direction  is  inversely  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emis- 
sion, while,  owing  to  foreshortening,  its  apparent  area  is  proportional  to 
the  cosine  of  the  same  angle.  Let  us  next  suppose  it  surrounded  by  a 
homogeneous  atmosphere  not  perfectly  transparent  Evidently  the 
absorption  will  depend  on  the  distance  which  the  light  has  to  pass 
through  it,  and  will  be  greatest  at  the  edges,  and  least  at  the  centre ; 
or  the  disk  will  appear  brightest  at  the  centre  and  darkest  at  the  ex- 
terior, as  is  actually  the  case.  To  deteimine  the  law  of  this  variation, 
let  the  radius  of  Ihe  disk  equal  unity,  x  the  apparent  distance  of  any 
point  from  tlie  centre,  h  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  h  the  brightness 
of  any  portion  of  the  disk  were  there  no  atmosphere,  a  the  proportion 
of  light  which  would  traverse  a  tliickness  of  the  atmosphere  equal  to 
unity,  or  to  the  sun's  radius.  Call  v  also  the  distance  the  light  from 
the  point  x  must  traverse  before  emerging  from  the  solar  atmosphere, 
and  y  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  same  point.  It  is  readily  proved 
that  V  =  V(l+A)*  —  x^  —  Vl  —  x^,  and  that  y  =  6a' ;  therefore, 

is  the  equation  which  gives  the  brightness  of  any  point  of  the  sun's 
disk,  assuming  that  its  atmosphere  is  homogeneous.  From  any  three 
corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  we  can  compute  a,  J,  and  h.  Assum- 
ing from  the  above  qbservations  y  =  1  for  a:  =  0,  y  =  .782  for 
X  =  .75,  and  y  =  .374  for  a?  =  1,  and  taking  logarithms,  we  deduce 
the  three  equations  of  conditions :  — 

0  =  log  6  -|-  A  log  a ; 


_  .1068  =  log  i  -f-  (v^(l  +  hy  —  .5625  —  .6614)  log  a ; 
—  .4271  =  log  6  4-  (i^2h^f¥j  log  a. 

Subtracting  these  equations,  we  eliminate  h;  and  dividing  one  of  the 
resultant  equations  by  the  other,  eliminates  a.  We  thus  deduce  the 
equation :  — 


^.4375  +  2A  +  A«  —  .25  ^2h  +  h^  — 75h  —  .6614  =  0. 
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To  solve  this  equation,  its  first  member  was  placed  equal  to  nt,  and 
various  values  of  h  substituted  ;  a  curve  was  then  constructed  with  m 
and  h  as  coordinates,  and  a  few  trials  readily  gave  the  value  of  h  cor- 
responding to  m  =  0.  This  nfibrds  an  easy  means  of  solving  many 
equations  not  readily  treated  by  the  usual  methods.  The  value  of  A 
thus  found  was  a  little  less  than  unity.  Substituting  A=rl  gives 
log  a  =  —  .5885,  a  =  .2609,  log  b  =  .5835,  and  h  =  3.833.  Or,  if  the 
efiect  of  the  solar  atmosphere  resembles  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmos- 
phere, its  height  must  equal  the  radius  of  the  sun,  and  its  opacity  be 
such  that  the  light  in  the  centre  is  only  .26  of  what  it  would  be  were 
the  atmosphere  removed ;  o.r  the  sun's  brightness  in  the  latter  case 
would  be  throughout  3.8  times  its  present  brightness  at  the  centre. 
Substituting  these  values  of  a,  6,  and  h  in  our  first  equation,  giv^ 


log  y  =  .5835  —  .5835  (v^  4  —  ar»  —  ^  1  —  x'^), 

in  which,  by  substituting  various  values  of  Xy  we  deduce  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  y,  the  light  at  various  points  of  the  sun's  disk.  In 
Table  I.,  the  column  headed  Theor.  gives  the  amount  of  light  computed 
by  this  formula,  and  the  last  column  the  differences  from  the  mean  ob- 
servations, M,  Three  other  theoretical  values  were  computed  for  these 
points,  but  those  given  in  the  table  were  retained  as  agreeing  most 
nearly  with  observation.  From  these  it  appeared  that  a  considerable 
variation  in  h  did  not  alter  the  amount  of  light  very  materially,  that  a 
diminutive  change  of  A  of  one-tenth  increased  the  light  between  x  =  .6 
and  a;  =  .9  only  half  a  per  cent,  and  for  other  values  of  x  altered  y 
still  less.  Moreover,  the  differences  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
are  evidently  too  regular  to  be  due  to  accidental  error,  but  rather  show 
a  real  variation  from  theory,  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  atmosphere  is  not 
really  homogeneous.  We  might  assume  that  the  law  of  the  density  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  or  that,  the  height  being 
taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  densities  will  vary  geometrically. 
But  this  leads  to  an  equation  which  cannot  be  integrated,  and,  more- 
over, cannot  be  correct  in  fact,  since  it  assumes  that  the  temperature 
is  uniform  throughout.  The  great  heat  near  tne  surface,  by  expand- 
ing the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  it,  diminishes  its  density,  thus 
rendering  it  more  nearly  homogeneous  than  the  above  law  would  re- 
quire ;  this  efiect  is,  however,  counteracted  by  the  tendency  of  the 
heavier  gases  to  descend. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  not  merely  how  much  light  is  cut 
off  by  the  atmosphere  at  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk,  but  also  how 
much  the  whole  light  of  the  sun  will  be  reduced  by  the  same  cause. 
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Suppose  the  curve  constructed  with  coordinates  equal  to  x  and  y  of 
the  preceding  table,  and  that  a  solid  of  revolution  is  generated  by  re- 
volving it  around  the  axis  of  T:  evidently,  the  volume  of.  this  solid 
will  represent  the  total  amount  of  light  received  by  the  observer  from 
the  whole  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  the  volume  of  the  circumscribing 
cylinder  will  equal  that  which  would  be  received  if  the  disk  throughout 
had  the  same  brightness  as  at  the  centre.  The  ratio  of  these  two 
quantities  is,  however,  obtainable  by  Simpson's  formula,  and  gives  the 
result  82.6,  or  the  light  is  about  five-sixths  of  wliat  it  would  be  if  the 
disk  had  the  same  brightness  at  the  edges  as  at  the  centre.  Now,  as 
shown  above,  the  light  at  the  centre  is  reduced  by  the  atmosphere  to 
26.1  per  cent.  Hence  the  total  reduction  of  the  whole  surface  is 
.261  X. -826  =  .2 16.  And,  since  the  light  is  reduced  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  same  amount,  we  may  say  that  the  sun  would  give  out  464 
times  as  much  light  if  its  atmosphere  were  removed. 

The  results  of  this  paper  may  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
The  light  of  the  various  parts  of  the  sun's  disk  is  measured  by  the 
modification  of  the  Bunsen  photometer  here  employed,  and  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  with  a  probable  error  not  exceeding  one  per  cent 
except  close  to  the  edge.  The  light  at  the  edge  is  about  .4  of  that  at  the 
centre.  The  variations  in  brightness  are  nearly  those  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  height  equal  to  the  sun's 
radius,  and  opacity  such  that  only  26  per  cent  of  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted. There  appears  to  be  a  slightly  different  distribution  of  the 
light  along  the  polar,  from  that  along  the  equatorial,  diameter.  If  the 
atmosphere  were  removed,  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  disk  would  be 
uniform,  and  3.83  times  that  of  the  centre  of  the  disk  at  present. 
Moreover,  the  total  amount  of  light  would  be  increased  4.64  times. 


VI.  — TESTS  OF  A  MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

By  E.  C.  Pickering  and  D.  P.  Strahge. 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  magneto-electric  machines  as  a  source 
of  electricity  renders  accurate  tests  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  vaiious  forms  and  exact  measurements  of  the  currents  generated 
under  varying  conditions  very  desirable.  The  machine  employed  in 
the  following  experiments  was  made  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Farmer,  and  con- 
sists of  a  large  electro-magnet  wound  with  four  coils  soldered  together 
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at  the  ends,  like  four  battery  cells  connected  for  quantity.  Between 
the  poles  of  this  magnet  a  Siemens'  armature  is  revolved,  and  both 
magnet  and  armature  are  included  in  the  main  circuit.  The  instru- 
ment is  therefore  extremely  simple,  and,  when  the  circuit  is  broken, 
requires  no  power  to  run  it  except  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
bearings.  The  total  weight  is  about  700  lbs.,  and  the  dimensions  33.5 
by  21.5  inches  (85  X  ^^  cms.),  with  a  height  of  14  inches  (37  cms.). 
To  avoid  heating,  a  water  space  is  left  close  to  the  armature,  but  this 
is  required  only  when  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  small. 

The  quantities  to  be  measured  were  as  follows:  1st,  velocity  of 
rotation  of  armature ;  2d,  power  required ;  3d,  strength  of  current 
with  various  speeds  and  resistances ;  4th,  electro-motive  force  under 
the  same  conditions ;  5th,  when  the  current  is  used  to  produce  a  light, 
a  measure  of  the  latter  is  candle-power. 

Power,  The  boilers  and  engine  of  the  Institute  were  used  as  a 
source  of  power.  The  nominal  capacity  of  the  boilers  was  sixty-six, 
and  of  the  engine  fifteen  horse-power;  but,  owing  to  various  difficul- 
ties beyond  the  control  of  the  writers,  only  a  small  portion  of  this  was 
available,  and  that  only  for  limited  periods  of  time.  A  belt  passed 
from  the  fiy-wheel  of  the  engine  over  a  countershaft  in  Uie  Physical 
Laboratory,  giving  it  a  velocity  of  about  500  turns  per  minute.  A  set 
of  five  cone  pulleys  were  attached,  by  which  a  speed  of  333,  410,  500, 
610,  and  750  turns  could,  by  shifting  a  belt,  be  given  to  a  second 
shaft.  The  latter  carried  a  wheel  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  drove  the 
machine  by  a  belt  passing  over  a  pulley  8  inches  in  diameter  attached 
to  the  armature.  As  the  speed  of  the  engine  varied  somewhat,  a 
speed  of  from  800  to  2100  turns  per  minute  was  thus  obtained. 
Various  plans  were  tried  to  measure  the  power  employed.  For  the 
earlier  experiments  a  Batchelder  djmamometer  was  used,  in  which  the 
motion  was  transmitted  through  four  bevel-gears,  and  the  moment  of 
tension  measured  by  a  spring-balance  and  weights.  The  instrument 
was  not  however  intended  to  be  run  at  such  high  speeds,  and  the  gears 
were  very  noisy. 

Speed,  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  so  important  a 
factor  in  these  measurements  that  it  must  be  constantly  determined. 
At  first,  a  common  shafb  speeder  was  employed ;  but,  apart  from  its  want 
of  accuracy,  its  constant  use  was  laborious,  and  it  showed  only  the  total 
number  of  turns  during  a  minute,  and  not  the  speed  at  any  interme- 
diate instant.  A  device  was  accordingly  employed,  constructed  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Henck,  Jr.,  by  which  these  difficulties  are  completely 
avoided.     The  plan  is  not  new,  having  been  published  in  a  modified 
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form  many  years  ago  io  Nicholson's  Mechanics  and  elsewhere.  Three 
vertical  gas-pipes  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  connected  together  below ; 
then  half  filled  with  mercury,  and  so  mounted  that  they  may  revolve 
around  the  axis  of  the  central  pipe ;  a  glass  tube  filled  with  water  is 
attached  to  the  latter,  and  serves  to  show  the  position  of  the  mercary. 
Motion  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  from  the  horizontal  shaft  of  the 
machine  by  a  spiral  spring,  as  in  a  dental  lathe,  but  afterwards  this 
was  replaced  by  a  pair  of  bevel-gears.  If  now  the  machine  is  set  in 
motion,  the  mercury  is  by  centrifugal  force  thrown  from  the  central  to 
the  outer  tubes,  and  the  water  in  the  glass  tube  falls.  A  graduated 
scale  shows  the  position  of  the  water,  which  remains  very  constant  as 
long  as  the  velocity  is  uniform,  and  by  its  motion  shows  the  slightest 
variation  in  speed.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  noting  the  water  level 
with  various  velocities  as  measured  by  a  shafb-speeder,  and  constructing 
a  curve  with  coordinates  equal  to  these  two  quantities.  If  the  tubes 
are  exactly  parallel  aod  of  unifcH'm  diameter,  tiiis  curve  will  be  a 
parabola,  with  axis  vertical  and  parameter  determined  by  the  equadon 
y  =  470  X  10"*n*(f*,  in  which  d  is  the  <listance  of  the  outer  tubes  from 
the  centre  in  inches,  and  n  the  number  of  turns  per  second.  Evidently 
an  inch  would  correspond  to  a  much  greater  change  in  velocity  at  high 
than  at  low  speeds,  and  accordingly  the  open  ends  of  the  outer  tubes 
were  bent  in  towards  the  centre.  This  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  preventing  the  mercury  from  being  thrown  out,  and  of  greatly  in- 
creasing the  range  of  the  instrument.  As  acttially  constructed,  the 
speed  in  turns  per  minute  very  nearly  equalled  the  square  of  the 
depression  of  the  water  level  in  tenths  of  an  inch. 

Besiskmces.  A  difficulty. at  once  presented  itself  in  varying  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  since  resistance  coils  of  the  ordinary  form 
would  be  at  once  injured  or  even  melted  by  the  immense  quantity  of 
electricity  transmitted.  Accordingly  a  set  of  resistances  were  prepared 
by  stretching  some  uncovered  German  silver  wire  along  the  wall  of 
the  laboratory,  so  as  to  form  nine  loops,  of  eighty  feet  each,  of  No.  28 
wire.  As  the  diameter  is  .017  inches,  the  surface  exposed  to  radia- 
tion is  about  460  square  inches;  and,  as  the  air  circulates  freely 
around  them,  there  -is  no  ditficulty  from  their  heating,  even  when  the 
machine  is  connected  directly  with  their  terminals.  Each  of  these 
loops  has  a  resistance  of  36.9  ohms,  and  one  or  more  may  b«  thrown 
into  circuit  by  a  switch.  For  smaller  resistances,  a  similar  device  was 
employed.  A  frame,  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high,  was  covered  on  l)olh 
sides  with  horizontal  wires,  passing  around  screws  so  as  to  form  30 
loops  of  Na  22  wire  (diameter  .029'^)  and  55  loops  of  Ko.  16  wira 
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(diameter  .065").  The  former  had  a  total  resistance  of  29.68  ohms, 
the  latter  of  9.18  ohms,  or  the  single  loops  .99  and  .167  ohms.  To 
allovr  for* accidental  variations  in  the  wire  or  in  the  connection,  each 
loop  was  measured  separately,  and  a  table  of  resistances  thus  formed. 
To  the  end  of  each  loop  was  attached  a  short  piece  of  stout  copper 
wire,  wound  in  a  helix  and  sunk  in  a  hole,  so  that  any  two  could  he 
connected  by  a  wire  terminating  in  copper  plugs.  By  this  system,  any 
resistance  from  .17  ohms  to  370  ohms  was.  easily  thrown  into  the 
circuit,  and  the  connections  were  few  in  number  and  of  very  small 
resbtance.  This  plan  abo  had  the  advantage  of  extreme  cheapness. 
The  heating  of  the  wire  was  independent  of  its  length,  except  so  &r  as 
the  current  altered.  Practically,  the  three  sizes  of  wire  employed 
would  convey  1.5,  5,  and  10  vebers,  without  undue  heating.  A  change 
of  temperature  of  100°  C.  increases  the  resistance  of  German  silver  wire 
about  4  per  cent ;  and,  to  allow  for  this,  a  so-called  thennometer-board 
was  employed,  on  which  pieces  of  the  three  wires  wound  in  a  helix 
were  stretched.  To  determine  the  heating  of  either  size  of  wire,  the 
proper  helix  was  inserted  in  the  circuit,  and  a  thermometer  placed  in 
it.  On  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  readings  were  much  too  high,  the 
radiation  prevented  by  the  adjacent  spires  of  the  helix  much  more 
than  compensating  for  the  imperfect  connection  with  the  tiiermometer. 
This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  stretching  tlie  helix  until  these  two 
errors  should  compensate,  which  might  be  tested  by  covering  the  helix 
and  a  straight  wire  with  iodide  of  mercury  and  copper,  and  altering 
the  form  until  the  color  of  the  iodide  changed  with  the  same  curreut 
in  both.  As,  however,  the  correction  is  small  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  neglect  it,  taking  care  to  touch  them  occasionally 
when  very  powerful  currents  were  passing,  to  make  sure  that  the  wires 
did  not  become  very  hot 

Current,  A  special  device  is  also  needed  for  the  determination  of 
the  current  produced  in  absolute  measure.  If  an  ordinary  tangent 
galvanometer  with  a  single  coil  of  thick  wire  was  employed,  the  stronger 
currents  could  be  well  compared ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce 
them  to  vebers,  since  a  feeble  current  suitable  for  depositing  copper 
would  not  appreciably  deflect  the  needle.  Accordingly,  a  cosine  gal- 
vanometer shunted  was  employed,  or  rather,  as  here  used,  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  since  the  coils  were  kept  vertical.  The  coils  consisted 
of  about  50  turns  of  No.  1 6  copper  wire,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
8  inches  apart.  The  needle  had  a  length  of  but  |  ^  and  was  made  of 
a  piece  of  watch-spring.  An  index,  3  inches  long,  was  attached  ;  and 
the  magnet,  being  suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk,  swung  over  a  gradi>> 
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ated  circle  divided  into  degrees,  and  the  fractions  estimated  to  tenths 
by  the  eye.  To  eliminate  parallax,  the  bottom  of  the  compass-box  was 
formed  of  looking-glass,  and  the  eye  so  placed,  when  the  reading  was 
taken,  that  the  index  and  its  reflection  coincided.  To  determine  the 
constant  of  the  galvanometer,  a  constant  current  from  a  thermal  battery 
was  passed  through  it  and  through  a  beaker  containing  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  weight  of  copper  deposited  measured.  Two  determimi- 
tions  were  made,  and  gave  the  result  .052.  To  make  sure  that  the 
galvanometer  followed  the  law  of  the  tangents,  a  series  of  resistances 
were  interposed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  deflection  measured.  The 
results  showed  that  the  error  was  extremely  small,  even  for  angles 
as  large  as  80*^  to  85*^.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  .22 
ohms,  and  by  it,  currents  from  .02  to  .3  vebers  could  be  well  meas- 
ured. For  stronger  currents  a  set  of  shunts  were  prepared.  The 
wires  from  the  galvanometer  were  carried  parallel  to  each  other  and 
near  together  for  some  distance  to  avoid  their  disturbing  action  on  the 
needle,  and  the  resistance  thus  increased  to  exactly  .25  ohms.  Three 
shunts,  A,  B,  and  C,  were  then  prepared,  which  should  reduce  the 
current  to  .2,  .04,  and  .014,  consisting  of  hhort  stout  pieces  of  Grerman 
silver  wire.  The  first  and  second  of  these  were  easily  made  by  com- 
puting their  required  resistance,  and  sliding  them  in  or  out  of  the 
screw  cups  in  which  they  were  held.  They  were  then  tested  by 
parsing  the  same  current  first  through  the  galvanometer  with  and  with- 
out the  shunt,  and  comparing  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  in  the  two 
cases.  To  correct  for  the  change  in  resistance,  an  additional  resistance 
was  inserted  when  the  galvanometer  was  shunted.  The  third  shunt 
could  not  be  made  directly,  as  its  resistance  was  only  .0034  ohms,  and 
we  could  measure  directly,  only  to  thousandths  of  an  ohm.  The 
method  of  comparison  alone  was  therefore  used,  reading  the  deflec- 
tion when  the  whole  current  of  the  machine  was  passing,  and  again 
using  the  ^  shunt.  The  correct  values  of  the  three  shunts  were 
thus  found  to  be  .1980,  .0392,  and  .0137.  The  latter  consisted  of  a 
bar  of  German  silver,  .13"  in  diameter  and  3"  long.  To  pass  from  one 
shunt  to  another,  a  simple  switch  or  plug  could  not  be  employed,  since 
the  resistance  of  the  shunts  B  and  C  was  so  small  that  the  variable  re- 
sistance thus  introduced  would  become  quite  perceptible,  being  multi- 
plied many  times  ;  and,  moreover,  with  the  stronger  currents,  the  points 
of  contact  might  become  heated  or  burnt.  Accordingly,  a  swilch  was 
inserted  in  the  wire  connected  with  one  terminal  of  the  galvanometer, 
by  which  it  could  be  connected  with  either  of  the  three  shunts,  and  a 
second  connection  made  with  each,  and  with  the  main  circuit     The 
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Other  terminak  of  the  machine  and  galvanometer  were  permanently 
connected  with  the  other  ends  of  the  three  shimts. 

Another  and  better  method,  both  as  requiring  no  very  small  resist- 
ances and  as  employing  but  a  single  switch  connection,  is  the  following. 
Call  G  the  resistance  of  the  galvanomet^,  connect  a  resbtance  r'  to 
one  of  its  terminals,  and  shunt  by  a  second  resistance  ^.  Attach  to 
one  end  of  this  a  coil  r",  and  shunt  again  by  the  coil  s!'.  If  necessary, 
shunt  again  until  a  sufficient  reduction  is  attained.  Now  connect 
one  terminal  of  the  machine  with  one  end  of  6r,  «',  and  s"^  and  bring 
the  other  in  contact  with  the  other  end  of  either  of  them  by  a 
simple  switch,  and  we  shall  have  the  effect  of  three  shunts  of  thr^ 
different  sensibilities.  The  total  resistance  and  the  relative  con- 
stants may  be  computed  in  each  case,  or  they  may  be  measured 
directly.  Calling  the  total  resbtances  i2p  i?,,  and  R^  and  the  shunts  to 
which  they  are  equivalent  S^y  S^,  S^  we  may  deduce  proper  values  by 
the  usual  formulas  for  divided  currents.  As,  however,  the  case  is  a 
little  complex,  it  is  best  to  reduce  it  to  the  following  symmetrical  form  : 
Let  /(x,y,  2)  =  ary  -|-  xr  +  ^ ;  then  we  have :  — 

*  — /( G  H-  W,  f /,  f /'  +  r^')  *^*  ~/(G  +  r'.  i'.  f"  +  r/') 

In  these  equations,  G  would  generally  be  given ;  and  we  may,  the/>- 
retically  at  least,  assume  any  five  other  quantities,  and  then  deduce 
the  remainder.  As,  however,  these  equations  are  too  complex  to  be 
used  with  any  convenience,  let  us  see  how  they  may  be  simplified. 
Suppose  that  «'  =  «"=  C,  and  that  r'  =  r"  =nG,  then  our  six 
equations  become:  — 

7f  —a  1  +  8"  +  w«  «  _  1  jf_3n_+Jl' 

^1—  "^  8  +  4n  +  »ii  *^i—^^in  +  n^ 

7>  _^l  +  2n  +  n»  o_       1  +  " 

^2— ^3^4rt  +  „2  *^J  — 8-|-4n  +  /*a 

D  _^l  +  8n+n«  a  _  1 

^3— ^8-H4/i  +  n«  '^t— l  +  8n  +  ««- 

If  now  Ti=  1,  or  all  the  resistances  equal  G,  the  three  values  of  R 
become  .625,  .5,  and  .625  ;  while  those  of  S  are  .625,  .25,  and  .2.  If 
n  =  2,  ^  becomes  .733  (?,  .6  G,  and,  .733  (?,  S,  .733,  .2,  and  .09 1 ;  n  =  5 
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gives  i?i  .858  G,  .75  (?,  and  .858  G,  and  5.853,  .125,  and  .0244.  Finally 
w  =  10  gives  R^  .9166?,  .846  6?,  and  .916  G\  and  Cj  .916,  .076,  .0073. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  in  general  to  give  r',  r",  «', «",  approxi- 
mately the  proper  values,  and  then  measure  i?j,  R^  and  i?,,  by  the 
Wheatstone's  bridge.  Next^interpose  resistances  in  the  wires  attached 
to  the  switch,  so  as  to  make  the  total  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  switch.  Thus,  in  the  above  example, 
when  n=  10,  if  resistances  of  .084,  .154,  and  .084  ohms  are  inter- 
posed, the  galvanometer  resistance  will  be  an  ohm  in  each  case.  The 
values  of  Sj,  Sj,  and  S^  are  now  found  directly  by  comparing  the  de- 
flections when  the  switch  is  moved.  By  this  device,  the  range  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  and  the  strongest 
as  well  as  weak  currents  measured  by  it  Moreover,  the  resistance  is 
not  altered,  so  that  readings  with  different  shunts  are  directly  com- 
parable. 

The  first  experiments  made  with  the  machine  were  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  current  was  constant  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances or  not.  It  was  feared  that,  as  the  magnetism  was  induced 
by  the  current  itself^  variations  would  appear,  dependent  on  the  time 
during  which  the  circuit  had  been  closed;  but,  on  trial,  it  was  found 
that  the  magnet  attained  its  full  polarity  sooner  than  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  came  to  rest,  and  that,  on  making  and  breaking 
the  circuit,  the  successive  deflections  were  almost  precisely  equal.  The 
next  problem  was  to  determine  the  effect  upon  the  current  of  changing 
the  position  of  the  commutator.  This  is  so  made  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  revolved  round  the  shafl  of  the  Siemens'  amjature  through  an 
angle  of  about  45*^,  thus  taking  off  the  current  when  the  coil  of  the 
armature  is  in  different  positions  relatively  to  the  electro-magnet. 
Observations  were  taken  with  the  commutator  in  the  following  eight 
different  positions:  No.  1  is  with  the  commutator  turned  farthest 
down,  or  with  its  plane  as  nearly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  electro- 
magnets as  posttible.  It  is  then  turned  up  through  an  angle  of  about 
G.o*^  with  each  succeeding  number.  In  No.  8,  it  is  very  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  plaue  ^f  the  magnets.  The  results  of  several  ex- 
periments are  given  in  Table  I.,  in  the  2d,  8d,  4th,  and  5th  columns, 
of  which  the  current  obtained  in  the  various  positions  is  given  in 
vebers  per  second.  In  the  last  four  columns,  the  currents  are  given  in 
percentages  of  the  maximum  obtained. 
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TABLE  I. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

0. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1 

.0020 

.0962 

.0486 

.1066 

96.6 

93.8 

•  98.2 

92.5 

2 

.Or.25 

.0986 

97  8 

96.1 

8 

.0031 

.0999 

.0150 

.1116 

98.3 

97.4 

90.2 

068 

4 

.0688 

.1010 

.0456 

.1115 

99.4 

98.8 

97.2 

96.8 

5 

.0641 

.1021 

.0467 

.1146 

99.8 

99.7 

99.8 

99.6 

6 

.0642 

.0468 

.1152 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7 

.0640 

99.7 

8 

.0686 

.0466 

.1152 

98.9 

99.6 

100.0 

It  thus  appears  that  the  position  of  the  commutator  has  but  little 
influence  upon  the  strength  of  the  current ;  but,  as  the  maximum  was 
obtained  in  each  case  from  positidh  No.  6,  it  was  kept  in  that  place  in 
all  further  experiments. 

Next,  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  four  variables,  speed 
of  revolution,  resistanoe  in  circuit,  current,  and  electro-motive  force. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  measure  the  work  required  to  run  the 
machine,  and  the  coefficient  of  efficiency;  but,  from  lack  of  proper 
dynamometric  facilities,  the  attempt  was  necessarily  abandoned  after 
the  first  series  of  experiments. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  tables, 
in  which  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  expressed  in  ohms ;  #S^  is 
the  speed,  or  number  of  revolutions  of  the  armature  per  minute ;  C  is 
the  current  in  vebers  per  second  ;  E  is  the  electro-motive  force  in  volts ; 
£^  is  the  computed  electro-motive  force  in  volts,  which  would*  have 
been  obtained  with  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions  per  minute;  IT  is  the 
work  expended,  in  foot-pounds,  including  friction.  W,  C  is  the  work 
the  current  is  capable  of  doing,  in  foot-pounds ;  and  C.E\a  the  coeffi- 
cient of  efficiency  of  the  machine,  obtained  by  subtracting  the  work 
required  to  drive  the  machine  on  an  open  circuit  from  the  actual  work 
JT,  and  dividing  the  computed  work  W.  C  by  the  remainder. 

From  an  examination  of  these  tables,  several  important  conclusions 
may  be  drawn.  For  large  resistances,  over  38  ohms  for  instance,  the 
eleitro-motive  force  is  nearly  proportional  tp  the  speed,  and  is  given 
by  the  equation  E=.  .007*81  The  advantage  of  placing  the  magnet  in 
the  main  circuit  is  here  in  a  great  measure  lost,  siuce  the  large  outside 
resistance  so  far  reduces  the  current  that  its  effect  on  the  magnet  is 
slight.  The  constant  .007  affords  a  good  means  of  comparing  various 
machines  of  this  form,  since  its  magnitude  depends  directly  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  magnet  and  armature.     For  resbtances  less  thaa 
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TABLE  n. 


R 

S. 

C. 

E. 

El. 

W.C. 

W. 

C.E. 

264.6 

760 

.028 

6.10 

8.18 

.104 

806 

227.4 

.027 

6.09 

8.11 

.121 

806 

190.8 

.082 

6.08 

8.11 

.148 

168.2 

.040 

6.0B 

8.11 

.178 

116.0 

.062 

6.10 

8.18 

.288 

78.9 

.078 

6.16 

822 

.886 

62.6 

.181 

6.88 

9.04 

.664 

41.7 

760 

.169 

6.67 

8.76 

.788 

41.6 

.162 

6.72 

9.02 

.816 

809 

27.6 

746 

.886 

9.28 

1246 

2.34 

828 

21.8 

746 

.687 

12.79 

16.9 

6.64 

16.44 

740 

1.42 

21.14 

28.6 

22.6 

650 

.096 

11.44 

780 

2.20 

26.16 

84.6 

41.6 

697 

.106 

7.60 

726 

4.17 

81.29  • 

48.1 

97.9 

956 

.146 

6.16 

726 

6.29 

27.24 

87.6 

108.1 

4.44 

720 

6.82 

27.48 

881 

124.9 

1274 

.122 

4.44 

680 

6.96 

80.91 

68.8 

161.4 

984 

.228 

2.97 

426 

11.26 

88.89 

78.6 

282.1 

952 

.862 

2.78 

690 

8.62 

28.96 

406 

154.9 

1408 

.188 

2.80 

9.71 

22.82 

89.8 

162.4 

1.956 

680 

10.06 

19.66 

87.1 

148.2 

1.786 

810 

11.68 

20.68 

66.7 

179.6 

786 

.284 

1.666 

620 

11.80 

18.68 

86.9 

158.8 

TABLE  III. 


B. 

8. 

C. 

E. 

El. 

888.6 

.020 

6.62 

6.96 

296.6 

950 

.022 

6.68 

6.91 

259.8 

.026 

6.64 

7.00 

222.5 

.080 

6.62 

7.02 

185.7 

940 

.086 

6.67 

709 

1488 

.046 

6.78 

7.18 

111.6 

946 

.061 

6.85 

725 

74.6 

.092 

6  87 

7.29 

87.95 

940 

.206 

780 

8.29 

80.48 

925 

.476 

1451 

15.7 

26.57 

926 

.594 

15.78 

17.0 

21.65 

.899 

19.47 

21.1 

16.70 

920 

1.96 

82.78 

856 

18.76 

2.72 

87.42 

41.1 

11.77 

906 

841 

40.11 

448 

9.81 

900 

4.89 

4807 

47.9 

8.94 

890 

6.06 

45.25 

60.9 

7.80 

870 

6.86 

46.70 

62.6 

6.92 

840 

4.90 

88.9 

40.4 

6.91 

670 

6.17 

22.8 

88.8 

8.98 

650 

6.76 

26.6 

48.4 

2.95 

510 

9.40 

27.7 

64.4 
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B. 

S. 

a 

E. 

£, 

883.6 

1170 

.026 

8.81 

7.11 

296  5 

.028 

8.31 

7.11 

259.8 

.082 

8.83 

7.14 

222.6 

.037 

8  84 

7.19 

185.7 

1160 

.046 

8.86 

7.21 

148.8 

1140 

.057 

8.41 

7.88 

111.6 

1120 

.076 

8.44 

7.64 

74.6 

1110 

.116 

8.64 

7.70 

87.96 

1100 

.230 

8.78 

7.98 

74.6 

1140 

.127 

9.44 

8.29 

87.96 

1140 

.262 

9.68 

8.61 

TABLE  V. 


K. 

S. 

0. 

E. 

Ex. 

838.6 

1880 

.080 

9.93 

7.47 

296.6 

.088 

9.86 

7.42 

259.3 

1820 

.038 

9.80 

7.42 

222.6 

1320 

.044 

9.88 

7.49 

186.7 

1826 

.053 

9.86 

7.46 

148.8 

1326 

.066 

9.88 

746 

111.6 

1820 

.090 

10.05 

7.62 

74.6 

.187 

10.20 

7.78 

87.96 

1826 

.298 

11.14 

8.66 

21.2 

1880 

1.87 

29.01 

20.86 

16.8 

1866 

1.99 

8226 

23.2 

12.8 

1860 

8.16 

38.7 

28.7 

8.6 

1300 

4.98 

42.8 

82.9 

7.6 

1280 

6.78 

43.9 

84.3 

6.6 

1230 

6.96 

46.0 

87.4 

6.6 

960 

7.17 

40.2 

41.8 

4.8 

880 

7.76 

86.6 

41.4 

4.1 

860 

8.11 

83.2 

89.1 

TABLE  VL 


R. 

S. 

C. 

E. 

Ex. 

883.6 

1620 

.036 

12.01 

'   7.41 

296.6 

1615 

.040 

11.92 

7.88 

259.3 

.047 

12.27 

7.56 

222.5 

.064 

12.02 

7.42 

1857 

1680 

.066 

12.05 

7.39 

1488 

.082 

12.19 

7.48 

111.6 

1625 

.109 

12.22 

7.67 

74.6 

.166 

12.29 

7.61 

87.95 

1626 

.332 

12.60 

7.80 

26.2 

1676 

1.81 

84.31 

20.6 

21.2 

1676 

1.82 

88.59 

23  1 

16.8 

1675 

2.46 

40.01 

24.0 

12.8 

1636 

8  42 

47.06 

28.8 

8.6 

1260 

4.82 

41.47 

64.4 
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TABLE  VII. 


B. 

S. 

C. 

.   E. 

El. 

833.6 

2010 

.041 

18.7 

6.81 

296.6 

.046 

13.6 

6.78 

239.8 

.058 

13.7 

6.98 

22l».6 

.008 

18.9 

6.81 

185.7 

2010 

.074 

18.7 

6.77 

148  8 

.092 

18.6 

6  62 

111.6 

2015 

.120 

18.4 

6.65 

74.5 

.174 

18.0 

6.39 

87.9 

2015 

.817 

12.0 

5.96 

88  ohms,  the  electro-motive  force  rapidly  increases  by  an  amount  which 
is  approximately  given  by  the  formula,  E=.  S  (.042  —  .0009  i?),  from 
which  we  see  that  the  electro-motive  force  continually  increases  as  we 
diminish  the  resistance,  and,  if  the  resistance  could  be  reduced  to  zero, 
would  attain  the  value  A' =.042  S. 

The  column  E^  is  computed  by  assuming  the  electro-motive  force 
proportional  to  the  velocity.  This  column  can  be  used  more  con- 
veniently than  that  marked  Ey  since  with  small  resbtances  the  power 
required  was  so  great  as  to  make  the  belts  slip,  and  greatly  diminish 
the  speed. 

In  Table  II.  some  measurements  of  the  power  are  given,  as  also  the 
^  ratio  of  the  theoretical  power  to  that  actually  employed.  The  latter  was 
measured  by  the  dynamometer,  the  former  computed  by  the  very  con- 
venient theoretical  formula,  Wz=,  J  OE.  From  the  results,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  for  large  resistances,  the  power  employed,  beyond  that  required  to 
drive  the  machine,  is  insignificant,  but  rapidly  increases  as  the  resistance 
diminishes ;  the  efHciency  also  at  the  same  time  increasing  and  attaining 
its  greatest  value  with  the  smallest  resistances.  Of  course,  the  absolute 
efficiency,  or  ratio  of  electricity  generated  to  power  expended,  would 
be  still  less  than  this,  being  very  small  for  large  resistances,  and  attain- 
ing a  maximum  of  about  ^0  per  cent.  When  we  consider,  however, 
how  large  an  amount  of  work  is  consumed  by  even  a  small  amount  of 
heat,  the  coefficient  in  the  above  cases  must  be  regarded  as  large. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  next  made  to  determine  the  strength 
of  the  current  generated  in  different  positions  of  the  armature.  The 
apparatus  was  constructed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Mixter,  and  consisted  of  a 
wooden  wheel  attached  to  the  armature,  and  revolving  with  it.  On  this 
rested  a  brass  wire ;  and  a  strip  of  copper  was  inserted  in  the  wheel,  so 
that  it  established  contact  between  the  axle  and  the  wire,  through  an 
angle  of  about  10^.     The  latter  was  supported  by  a  second  larger 
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wooden  wheel,  which  could  be  turned  and  held  in  any  desired  position 
bj  inserting  a  pin  in  one  of  a  series  of  hoh^  in  its  circumference,  at 
intervals  of  10^.  The  experiment  was  performed  by  connecting  the 
brass  wire  and  axis  of  the  machine  with  the  galvanometer,  so  that 
during  each  revolution  of  the  armature  the  current  would  be  ^r  an 
instant  diverted  through  the  galvanometer,  these  currents  following 
each  other  so  rapidly  when  the  machine  was  running  as  to  produce  a 
sensibly  constant  deflection.  The  larger  wheel  was  then  turned  10^, 
and  the  observation  repeated.  The  0^  and  180°  of  this  wheel  corre- 
spond to  the  points  where  the  circuit  is  reversed  by  the  commutator. 

• 
TABLE  VIIL 


P. 

C. 

C. 

0 

.0498 

.1015 

10 

.0608 

.0912 

20 

.0878 

.0786 

80 

.0388 

.0698 

40 

.0284 

.0020 

60 

.0267 

.0614 

60 

.0211 

.0399 

70 

.0169 

.0892 

80 

.0186 

.0386 

90 

.0130 

.0892 

100 

.0141 

.0446 

110 

.0162 

.0688 

120 

.0188 

.1000 

180 

.0343 

.1829 

140 

.0638 

.1406 

150 

.0716 

.1367 

160 

.0678 

.1260 

170 

.0629 

.1162 

180 

.0498 

.1016 

Table  YIII.  gives  the  result  of  two  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind, 
the  wheel  being  turned  throng  360°  and  the  mean  of  the  two  read- 
ings at  intervals  of  180°  taken.  Column  1  gives  the  angle  through 
which  the  wheel  has  been  moved,  and  column  2  the  current,  the 
main  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  16.7  ohms,  and  the  galvanometer 
circuit  a  resistance  of  1.3  ohms.  Column  3  in  like  manner  gives 
the  current  when  the  resistance  of  the  main  circuit  is  reduced  to  10 
ohms.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  tliat  the  current  at  no 
point  becomes  zero,  but  varies  from  a  maximum  at  ahoat  145°  to  a 
miiiimum  at  90°.  If  the  distance  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  was 
large  compared  with  the  motion  of  the  armature,  the  current  would 
vary  as  the  sine  of  the  angle,  supposing  that  there  was  no  induction  or 
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Other  disturbing  cause.  Accordingly,  the  current  would  become  zero 
at  two  points  midway  between  ita  two  maxima,  and  this  would  be  the 
point  where  the  commutator  should  be  placed.  In  that  case,  no  spark 
would  be  seen  at  the  commutator,  since  the  circuit  would  be  broken 
only  when  the  current  was  zero.  In  practice,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  portion  of  the  commutator  where  the  spark  could  be  entirely 
avoided  when  the  resisUince  was  small,  evidently  owing  to  the  fact 
shown  by  these  observations,  that  the  current  at  no  point  b  zero. 
Moreover,  on  constructing  the  curves  with  coordinates  equal  to  the 
angles  and  currents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclination  is  much  greater 
before  than  after  the  maximum  ;  so  that  the  latter,  as  stated  above,  is 
distant  only  about  55*^  from  the  minimum,  instead  of  90**.  The  cause 
of  the  deviation  from  the  curves  of  sines  is  probably  the  current  in- 
duced by  the  magnet,  which  adds  or  subtracts  its  effect  according  as 
the  current  is  increasing  or  diminishing. 

In  trying  experiments  upon  the  light  produced  by  the  current,  seve- 
ral difficulties  were  encountered.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
was  from  the  slifiping  of  the  driving  belts,  when  the  machine  was  run- 
ning at  high  rates  of  speed  and  the  circuit  was  made  through  so  small 
a  resistance  as  the  regulator  and  light.  From  this  cause,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  steady  speed  of  more  than,  1,300  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  give  the  best  results.  A  further 
difficulty  was  experienced  from  the  great  difference  in  power  required 
to  run  the  machine  when  the  current  was  passing,  and  when  the  car- 
bons became  so  &r  separated  that  the  current  was  unable  to  pass.  A 
change  of  probably  4  or  5  horse-power  was  thus  almost  instantly  made, 
whenever  the  current  was  made  or  broken,  and  the  consequent  shock 
upon  the  machinery  was  very  great.  It  also  appeared  that  the  form 
of  regulator  used  (Duboscq's)  was  i\ot  capable  of  controlling  the  cur- 
rent so  that  the  light  should  be  steady.  When  the  carbons  were 
brought  in  contact,  the  current  was  so  great  that  the  magnet  acted 
strongly,  starting  the  reversing  clock-work  and  separating  them  half  an 
inch  or  more.  This  broke  the  circuit,  and  the  machine  began  to  re- 
volve very  rapidly ;  soon  the  carbons  were  brought  together,  throwing 
a  great  strain  on  the  engine,  and  thus  they  oscillated,  producing  a  very 
bright  light  for  an  instant  and  then  extinguishing  it.  Better  results 
would  probably  be  attained  without  the  reversing  arrangement,  by  a 
change  in  the  magnet  of  the  regulator,  or  by  increasing  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  current.  Some  results  were  however  obtained  by 
a  very  careful  adjustment  of  the  spi-iug  holding  the  armature.  With  a 
velocity  of  1,130  revolutions,  a  tolerably  constant  light  was  obtained. 
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Current,  3.65  vebers.  Resistance  in  circuit,  about  10  ohms.  Resist- 
ance of  light,  3.3  ohms.  With  a  speed  of  1,325,  total  resistance  9 
ohms,  and  current  5.71  vebers,  a  light  varying  from  600  to  900  candle- 
powers  was  obtained.  With  a  speed  of  1,280,  resistance  7  ohms,  and 
current  5.20  vebers,  the  light  varied  fiom  650  to  900  candle-powers. 
Doubtless  a  much  greater  light  could  be  obtained  with  a  different 
regulator  and  means  of  obtaining  a  high  speed. 

The  effects  of  the  current  were  very  fine,  and  have  been  frequently 
described  in  connection  with  the  "Wilde,  Gramme,  and  other  machines. 
Thick  wires  were  melted,  heavy  weights  sustained  in  the  air  in  the 
iuterior  of  large  coils,  and  excellent  diamagnetic  effects  shown.  The 
induced  current  on  breaking  the  circuit  was  very  severe  when  taken 
through  the  body,  and  the  spark  very  long  and  bright. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  its  simplicity,  compactness,  and 
small  weight,  compared  with  other  machiues  of  equal  power ;  and  little 
or  no  trouble  was  experienced  from  heating  with  the  currents  here 
employed.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Farmer  for  lending  us  the  machine,  and  hope  that  we  may  bo 
enabled  to  continue  these  experiments  with  this  and  other  machines 
next  year,  if  we  can  secure  an  adequate  motor  and  proper  means  of 
measuring  power. 


VII.  — ANSWER   TO    M.   JAMIN'S   OBJECTIONS    TO    AMPERE'S 

THEORY. 

Br  William  W.  Jacques. 

It   is   the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  answer  some  objections  which 
M,  Jamin  has  made  to  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  Jan.  12,  1874,  M.  Jamin  published  the 
results  of  some  experiment*,  in  which  he  obtained  the  laws  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  magnetism  in  a  sofl  iron  bar  which  formed  the  core  of  two 
coils  by  measuring  the  force  necessary  to  detach  an  armature  when 
placed  at  different  points  along  the  bar.  lie  gives  the  equations  to 
the  curves  obtained  by  sending  an  electric  current  through  one  of  the 
coils,  through  both  coils  in  the  same  direction,  and  through  both  coils 
in  opposite  directions  ;  and  finds  that  the  force  necessary  to  detach  the 
armature  at  any  given  point  is  less  when  the  currents  are  parallel  than 
when  opposed ;  from  which  he  draws  essentially  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  — 
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1°.  K  we  admit  the  theory  of  solenoids,  the  action  of  parallel  cur- 
rents ought  to  be  added,  and  the  amount  of  magnetic  intensity  to  be 
increased.     The  reverse  takes  place. 

2^.  When  the  currents  of  the  coils  are  sent  in  opposite  directions, 
they  ought  to  act  inversely  on  the  particular  currents  of  the  iron,  and 
the  results  should  diminish  each  other.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  added. 

3^.  The  action  of  the  bobbins  should,  in  this  case,  be  nothing  at  tlie 
middle  point  of  the  bar.  It  is  not  so.  We  cannot  say  thai  there  is, 
at  this  point,  a  resultant  pole,  for  it  would  manifest  itself  by  a  point 
of  repulsion. 

M.  Jamin  then  states  that  these  results  seem  to  him  to  require  a 
modification  in  the  theory  of  solenoids. 

Mr.  D.  Sears  has  (American  Journal,  July,  1874)  measured  the  dis- 
tribution of  magnetism  in  an  iron  Imr  which  formed  the  armature  of 
the  cores  of  two  coils,  by  sliding  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  whose  terminals 
were  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  along  this  armature,  and  meas- 
uring the  instantaneous  current  induced  in  this  secondary  coil  when 
the  armature  was  magnetized  by  sending  a  current  through  the  pri- 
mary coils.  His  results  are  opposed  to  those  of  Jamin.  The  case, 
however,  is  not  exactly  that  of  Jamin,  and  I  have  therefore,  after 
repeating  Mr.  Sears's  experiments  with  similar  results,  applied  this 
method  of  measuring  the  distribution  of  magnetism,  by  means  of  a  coil 
of  fine  wire,  to  Jamin's  apparatus,  as  follows  :  — 

I  made  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  50  cm.  long,  the  core  of  two  coils,  as  in 
Jamin*8  experiment,  and  so  connected  the  coils  with  a  battery  that  a 
current  could  be  sent  through  a  single  coil,  or  through  both  coils  in 
the  same  or  in  opposite  directions.  ( )ne  of  Farmer's  thermo-batterieu 
was  used  as  a  source  of  electricity,  because  of  the  very  great  constancy 
of  its  current.  A  small  coil  of  fine  wire,  like  that  used  by  Mr.  Sears, 
was  arranged  to  elide  along  the  bar,  and  its  terminals  were  connected 
with  a  Thomson's  galvanometer.  When  a  current  was  sent  through  the 
primary  coils,  magnetism  was  induced  in  the  bar,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
induced  an  instantaneous  current  in  the  coil  of  fine  wire,  and  so  caused 
a  detlection  of  the  galvanometer.  Although  the  secondary  coil  was 
parallel  to  the  primaries,  I  found,  by  substituting  a  glass  rod  for  the 
iron  bar,  that  the  direct  action  of  the  inducing  coils  on  the  secondary 
coil  was  exceedingly  small,  excepting  when  these  were  brought  very 
near  together,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  in  this  experiment. 

The  method  used  in  these  experiments  is  more  delicate  than  Jamin*s, 
as  may  be  shown  by  constructing  curves  from  the  observations  in  Table 
I.,  or  by  the  smallness  of  the  differences  in  the  last  column  of  that  table; 
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and,  since  we  know  the  positions  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  relatively  to 
a  surrounding  coil,  we  may  46tennine  the  kind  of  magnetism,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  direction  of  the  Amperian  currents  in  either  half  of 
the  bar,  which  Jamin's  method  foils  to  do. 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  which  are  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  Jamin,  and,  therefore,  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Ampere,  are 
given  in  the  following  table :  — 

TABLE  L 


x^ 

Cmrenti 

Cnrrents 

Calculated 

Sinde 
Bobbin. 

Differences. 

ParaUol. 

Oppoaed. 

Mean. 

16 

56 

46 

50.5 

50.0 

+  -6 

18 

88 

24 

28,5 

80.0 

-1.5 

20 

26 

16 

21.0 

21.0 

.0 

21 

23 

12 

17.5 

22 

21 

9 

15.0 

28 

20 

6 

18.0 

13.0 

.0 

24 

19 

8 

11.0 

26 

19 

0 

9.6 

8.5 

+1.0 

26 

19 

—  8 

8.0 

27 

20 

—  6 

7.0 

6.6 

+  -S 

28 

21 

—  9 

6.0 

29 

28 

—12 

5.6 

80 

26 

—16 

6.0 

4.5 

+  .5 

82 

88 

—24 

6.5 

85 

55 

-45 

6i) 

8.0 

+2.0 

The  first  column  gives  the  distances  from  the  left  end  of  the  bar ; 
column  two  gives  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  for  parallel  cur- 
rents ;  column  three  for  opposed  currents  ;  column  four  the  calculated 
means  of  columns  two  and  three ;  column  five  the  deflections  due  to  a 
single  bobbin ;  and  column  six  the  differences  between  columns  four 

and  five. 

A  470 

The  equation  to  ihib  curve  of  column  six  is  y = ^  =  -j-pr^,  which  is 

the  same  as  the  equation  obtained  by  Jamin  for  the  same  case. 

From  the  above  table  it  may  be  seen  that,  when  currents  are  par- 
allel, the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  b  greater  than  when  they  are 
opposed ;  and,  when  the  current  is  sent  through  a  single  bobbin,  the 
deflections  are  very  nearly  the  means  of  the  other  two,  as  should  be 
the  case  if  Ampere's  theory  were  true. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  are :  — 

1°.  Parallel  currents  add  to  each  other. 

2^.  Opposed  currents  diminish  each  other. 

8°.  The  action  in  the  latter  case  ought  to  be  nothing  at  the  middle 
of  the  bar.     Experiment  shows  this  to  be  the  case. 
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Having  thus  shown  the  different  results  of  these  two  methods,  I 
purpose  now  to  show  that  Jamin's  results,  instead  of  requiring  a  modi- 
fication of  Ampere's  theory,  are  a  direct  consequence  of  that  theory. 

Let  us,  in  approaching  this  subject,  first  see  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  Amp^rian  currents  in  a  bar  placed  at  right  angles  across 
the  core  of  an  electro-magnet.  Suppose  the  electro-magnet  to  be 
placed  vertically,  and  the  bar  horizontally  on  top  of  it  Suppose  fur- 
ther that  the  current  passes,  in  the  part  of  the  inducing  coil  nearest 
the  observer,  from  right  to  left.  Then,  since  the  Amperian  currents, 
in  the  core  of  the  magnet,  would  tend,  at  the  angles  made  by  the  core 
and  the  cross-bar,  to  induce  currents  in  the  cross-bar  parallel  to  those 
in  the  core,  we  should  have  the  Amperian  currents,  in  the  face  of  the 
bar  towards  the  observer,  fiowing  from  below  upwards  in  the  part  of 
the  bar  to  the  right  of  the  core,  and  from  above  downwards  in  the 
other  half;  «.«.,  a  current  in  one  direction  about  the  core  induces  cur- 
rents in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cross-bar. 

I  have  proved  this  experimentally  by  placing  the  coil  of  fine  wire 
connected  with  the  galvanometer,  before  spoken  of  as  the  secondary 
coil,  at  different  points  on  this  cross-bar.  When  the  coil  was  placed  to 
the  right  of  the  inducing  coil,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  was 
in  one  direction ;  when  the  coil  was  placed  on  the  other  side,  the 
deflection  was  in  the  opposite  direction :  showing  that,  in  the  two  halves 
of  the  cross-bar,  opposite  Amperian  currents  do  actually  exist  That 
this  effect  was  not  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  principal  coil  on  the 
secondary,  was  shown  by  substituting  a  glass  rod  for  the  cross-bar. 
Let  us  now,  keeping  the  two  bars  in  the  same  relative  position,  make 
the  cross-bar  the  core  of  two  coils,  and  let  the  bar  which  we  have  just 
used  as  a  core  represent  the  armature  used  in  Jamin's  experiments. 
When  opposite  currents  are  sent  through  the  primary  coils,  opposite 
Amperian  currents  will  be  induced  in  the  two  halves  of  the  bar;  and, 
as  the  converse  of  the  preceding  experiment,  parallel  currents  will  be 
induced  in  the  armature,  and  these,  strengthening  each  other,  will 
increase  the  attraction  between  the  bar  and  the  armature.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  parallel  currents  be  sent  through  the  coils,  parallel  Amperian 
currents  will  be  induced  in  the  bar,  and  opposite  currents  in  the  arma- 
ture ;  and,  if  the  armature  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  these 
currents  should  neutralize  each  other  and  the  attraction  ought  to  be 
nothing. 

To  prove  these  conditions  of  the  Amperian  currents  experimentally, 
I  have  fixed  the  secondary  coil  on  the  armature  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  bar,  and  so  investigated  the  conditions  of  the  currents 
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in  the  annature,  when  ourreots  were  aent  through  the  primary  coils  in 
the  same  and  in  opposite  directions,  with  the  following  results.  The 
armature  being  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  parallel  currents 
being  sent  through  the  primary  coils,  there  was  no  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer.  When  opposite  currents  were  sent  through  the  primary 
coils,  the  deflection  was  about  60  mm.  A  current  through  a  single 
coil  gave  a  deflection  of  32  mm.,  or  very  nearly  the  mean  of  the  other 
two.  A  very  slight  correction  wa9  made,  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
primary  on  the  secondary  coil. 

These  experiments  then  gave  the  same  results  as  those  at  which  we 
had  arrived  theoretically,  showing  most  conclusively  that  this  is  the 
correct  explanation  of  Jamin's  results. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Jamin's  conclusions,  and  a 
proof  which  is  independent  of  the  secondary  coil  and  galvanom- 
eter previously  used,  I  have,  using  Jamin's  apparatus,  with  the  single 
modification  of  making  the  armature  quite  long  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter,  and  approaching  it  to  the  bar  always  in  such  a  position  that 
its  longer  axis  shall  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  results  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Jamin,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  result  of  my  previous  experiments. 

In  order  to  make  the  experiment  plain,  let  us  see  what  ought  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  Amp^rian  currents  in  such  an  armature. 

Since  it  is  quite  long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  the  Amp^rian 
currents  would  tend  to  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles  to  its  axis ; 
and,  approaching  the  armature  in  the  manner  described,  the  currents  in 
the  armature  would  be  parallel  to  those  in  the  bar.  With  such  an 
armature,  therefore,  we  ought  to  have  a  greater  attraction  when  the 
currents  through  the  primary  coils  are  parallel  than  when  opposed. 

That  this  is  the  case  I  have  proved  by  the  following  experiment : 
A  small  armature  of  phemically  pure  iron  was  made,  with  a  length  of 
6.5  nam.  and  diameter  of  only  .8  mm.  This  was  approached,  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  bar,  always  to  the  middle  of  the  bar,  since  it  is  at 
this  point  that  the  difierence  in  effect  of  parallel  and  opposed  currents 
ought  to  be  most  marked. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  at  this  point  could 
be  varied  by  moving  the  inducing  coils  to  or  from  the  middle  point, 
and  in  this  way  the  intensity  was  made  such  that  when  parallel  cur- 
rents were  sent  through  the  coils  the  armature  was  supported  by  the 
bar.  Upon  reversing  the  current  in  one  of  the  coils  and  again  ap- 
proaching the  armature,  the  attraction  of  the  bar  was  insufficient  to 
support  it  in  this  position,  although  it  would  assume  a  position  at  right 
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angles  to  tlie  bar,  when,  as  should  be  the  case,  it  was  supported.  These 
results  show,  as  wq  had  expected,  that  parallel  currents  increase  each 
other,  while  opposite  cuiTents  diminish  each  other. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  approaching  the  aimature  with  its 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  when  results  similar  to 
those  of  Jamin  were  obtained. 

The  delicacy  of  these  experiments  required  a  great  number  of 
repetitions.  This  was  done,  and  care  was  also  taken  to  carefully 
clean  the  armature  each  time  lest  any  moisture  from  the  hands,  or 
other  foreign  matter,  should  make  it  adhere  to  the  bar.  Chemically 
pure  iron  was  used  to  prevent  the  armatures  acquiring  a  permanent 
magnetism. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  the  results  of  M.  Jamin^s  experi- 
ments, although  undoubtedly  correct,  do  not  warrant  the  conclusions 
respecting  Ampere's  theory  which  he  has  drawn,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  a  direct  consequence  of  that  theory :  firet,  by  investigating  the  con- 
dition of  the  currents  in  the  armature ;  and,  secondly,  by  showing  that 
contrary  results  are  obtained  by  making  the  armature  very  long  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  and  approaching  it  always  with  its  longer 
axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  bar. 
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XVIII. 
MELANOSIDERITE: 

A  NEW  MINEBAL   SPECIES,  FROM  MINERAL  HILL,  DELAWARE 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Br  JosiAH  P.  CooKB,  Jr. 
Bead,  May  11, 1875. 

For  the  specimens  of  this  mineral  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jefieris,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  informs  me  that  the  locality  is  not 
over  500  yards  from  the  Hallite  locality  (see  these  Proceedings,  Vol. 
IX.,  page  59),  lying  a  little  off  from  tlie  serpentine  range  in  a  bed  of 
clay. 

The  mineral  is  compact  and  amorphous.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
fracture  is  conchoidal.  Hardness  about  4^.  Sp.  Gr.,  in  two  determina- 
tions (made  with  alcohol,  but  referred  to  water),  was  3.390  and  3.392. 
Lustre,  vitreous  inclining  to  resinous.  Color,  black,  with  a  tinge  of 
red.  Streak,  brownish  red  to  brick  red.  Subtranslucent ;  and,  in  thin 
plates,  cherry  red  by  transmitted  light.  Heated  before  the  blowpipe 
in  a  closed  tube,  it  decrepitates  and  gives  off  water.  In  the  forceps  it 
fuses  at  about  4}  to  an  iron-gray  mass,  which  is  strongly  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  On  platinum  wire  with  soda,  it  dissolves  with  efferves- 
cence. With  borax  glass  it  gives  the  reactions  for  iron.  The  powder 
dissolves  very  readily  in  muriatic  acid ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  amount 
added  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  the  solution  gelatinizes. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  water  was  determined  by  ignition  ;  the 
iron  and  alumina  were  weighed  together,  and  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
ignited  precipitate  determined  by  titration.  The  silica  was  separated 
and  weighed  in  the  usual  way. 


Atomic 

Theory 

1 

2 

8 

Average. 

Ratio. 

Beqolree. 

SiO, 

7.39 

7.45 

7.42 

49 

7.42 

Fe,0. 
AlA 

75.13 
4.34 

75.13  > 
4.34) 

3.07 

79.21 

H,0  at  100<> 

6.17  > 
7.68.' 

H^O  above  100<> 

13.85 

13.79 

13.83 

1.54 

13.37 

100.72  100.00 
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The  last  colamn  gives  the  percentage  correspoDding  to  the  symbol 
^e^  Si  Hq  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  composition  of  the  mineral  is 
remarkably  definite,  and  the  agreement  of  the  analyses  with  theory 
very  close. 

Melanosiderite  is  closely  related  to  the  sesqui-hydrates  of  iron.  If 
the  silica  could  be  regarded  as  an  impurity,  the  ratio  between  the 
sesquioxide  and  the  wnter  would  be  precisely  that  of  Limonite ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  basic  radical  as  neutralized  both  by  the 
silicon  and  the  hydrogen,  then  the  ratio  would  be  that  of  Gothite. 
Melanosiderite  differs,  however,  most  markedly  from  both  of  these 
minerals  in  its  specific  gravity. 

Sp  Or. 

Gothite  4.    —  4.4  Dana's  Mineralogy. 

Limonite  3.6  —  4.  „  ,, 

Melanosiderite     3.391  As  above. 

Moreover  its  vitreous  lustre,  its  fusibility,  its  definite  composition, 
and,  above  all,  its  reaction  with  acids  (gelatinizing),  indicate  that  it  is 
a  true  silicate.  The  mineral  which  it  most  closely  resembles,  both  in 
external  appearance  and  specific  characters,  is  Hisingerite,  but  this 
contains  thirty-six  per  cent  of  silica.  Melanosiderite,  however,  is  evi- 
dently a  highly  basic  compound  of  the  same  class ;  and  the  new  species 
has  a  special  interest,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  definite 
natural  example  of  a  class  of  compounds  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  ferric  radical.  Its  amorphous  colloidal  structure  is  wholly  in 
accordance  with  this  view  of  its  constitution.  The  name  Melanoside- 
rite is  derived  from  Greek  (islctg  and  aid^Qogy  and  refers  to  the  very 
striking  black  color  of  the  mineral. 

The  analytical  work  in  this  investigation  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Melville,  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard  College. 
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XIX. 

ON  TWO  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  VERMICULITES, 

WITH  A  REVISION  OF  THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  GROUP. 

Bt  Jostah  p.  Cookr,  Jr., 

Brving  PrqfesMor  qf  Chemistrg  rmd  Mineralogy  at  Harward  OoUepe, 

F.    A.    GOOCH, 
Assiitant  in  the  ChemiceU  LaborcUotTf, 

Pr«ented,  May  11. 1875. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  writer's  first  mouograph  on  the  vermi- 
culites,*  two  new  varieties  of  this  group  of  minerals  have  been  brought 
to  his  notice  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Jefieris,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  has 
most  kindly  furnished  the  materials  for  the  following  investigation. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  —  which  occurs  at  Lemi,  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.  —  has  the  following  characters :  The  unaltered  mineral  is  of  a  dull 
sea-green  color,  has  a  highly  developed  micaceous  structure,  is  an 
aggregate  of  rough  hexagonal  plates,  and  of  very  imperfect  external 
form.  It  is  transparent  in  moderately  thin  laminae,  and  is  free  from 
enclosed  foreign  matter.  The  optical  characters  of  the  mineral  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Culsagee  variety  of  vermiculite,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  optical  axes  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  same  laminse 
from  18^  to  0^.  Its  hardness  is  about  1.5,  and  three  determinations  of 
its  specific  gravity  (taken  in  alcohol  at  23**  C.)  gave  2.409,  2.3G8,  and 
2.373.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it  gives  off  water  acid  in  reaction, 
changes  color,  and  doubles  its  volume.  Heated  before  the  blowpipe, 
it  fuses  to  a  dirty  enamel. 

The  mineral  was  prepared  for  analysis  by  drying  at  100**  until  its 
weight  was  constant,  and  in  this  condition  was  easily  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  bases,  afler  the  separation  of  silica,  were  con- 

♦  The  VermicuUtes,  their  Crystallographic  and  Chemical  Relations  to  the 
Micas,  by  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.  These  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  p.  85.  The  analyt- 
ical work  in  this  second  paper  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gooch. 
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verted  into  nitrates,  and  separated  by  Deville's  process.  The  iron  and 
alumina  were  weighed  together  as  oxides,  and  the  magnesia  as  the 
pyrophosphate.  The  amount  and  condition  of  the  iron  were  deter- 
mine(f  by  decomposing  the  mineral  by  the  process  described  by  the 
writer  in  Am.  Jour.,  vol.  xliv.  page  347,  estimating  by  a  standard 
solution  of  potassic  permanganate  the  ferrous  iron  at  once,  and  the 
total  amount  of  iron  after  reduction  to  the  ferrous  state.  Small 
amounts  of  lithium  and  potassium  were  found  by  the  spectroscope 
in  the  residue  obtained  in  Smith's  process  for  the  determination  of 
alkalies,  but  the  total  amount  of  alkali  probably  did  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mineral.  The  mineral,  dried  at  100**, 
lost  upon  ignition, 

(1.)  (2.)  (3)  (MeMi.) 

11.65  11.67  11.71  11.68 

per  cent  of  its  weight  The  details  of  these  determinations  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter.  Taking,  then,  11.68  as  the  percentage  of  water 
in  the  mineral,  the  results  of  analysis  are  as  follows :  — 


Si 
£1 

te 


(1.) 

88.17 

12.84 

7.02 

.50 


(2.) 

37.93 

13.07 

7.02 

.50 

29.72 

.  trace 

11.68 

99.92 


(8.) 

38.00 

12.87 

7.02 

.50 

29.57 


(Mean.) 
38.03  , 
12.93  , 
7.02  , 
.50  , 
29.64  . 


lUtlo. 

.2.54 
.75 

.  .26 
.01 

.  1.48 


11.68 
99.64 


11.68 
99.80 


1.30 


Si 

2.54 
2 


VI.        II. 

R+R 

2.50 

2 


1.30 
1 


VI. 

R 

l.Ol 


n. 
R 

1.49 
3 


The  second  of  these  two  varieties  of  vermiculite  occurs  at  Pelham, 
Mass.  It  has  a  greenish-yellow  tint,  resembling  closely  in  color  the 
Culsagee  variety.  In  the  specimen  examined,  however,  the  scales 
were  very  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Culsagee  variety,  and  cxliib- 
ited  no  regular  outline.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  they  ap- 
peared equally  free  from  interpenetrating  material.  The  plates  do  not 
show  the  striation  observed  both  in  Culsageeite  and  Jeffbrisite.  No 
evidence  of  macling  could  be  found.    The  plates  were  optically  biaxial| 
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with  a  small  optical  angle  and  strong  negative  double  refraction  like 
the  other  vermiculites  and  raagnesian  micas.  The  hardness  of  the 
mineral  is  about  1.5 ;  two  determinations  of  its  specific  gravity  (taken 
in  alcohol  at  22^  C.)  gave  2.160  and  2.161.  Heated  m  a  closed  tube, 
it  gives  off  water  acid  in  reaction,  changes  color,  and  doubles  its  vol- 
ume, and  in  the  forceps  before  the  blowpipe  fuses  to  a  dirty  enamel. 
The  mineral,  dried  at  100°,  lost  upon  ignition 

(1)  (2.)  (3.)  (4.)  (Mean.) 

11.21  11.50  11.13  11.43  11.32 

per  cent  of  its  weight     The  details  of  these  determinations  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

In  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  following  analyses,  the  ignited  min- 
eral was  decomposed  by  fusion  with  sodic  carbonate ;  in  (5)  and  (6), 
the  mineral,  dried  at  100°,  was  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
all,  the  ferric  and  aluminic  oxides  were  weighed  together,  and  the  for- 
mer subsequently  determined  by  reduction  and  titration  with  a  solution 
of  potassic  bichromate.  In  (4),  the  iron  and  alumina  were  together 
separated  from  magnesia  by  precipitation  by  ammonia,  with  the  usual 
precautions.  In  (5),  the  bases  were  converted  into  nitrates,  and  alu- 
mina and  iron  separated  from  magnesia  by  Deville's  process.  In  both 
(4)  and  (5),  the  magnesia  was  weighed  as  the  pyrophosphate.  A 
trace  only  of  ferrous  iron  was  found.  The  spectroscope  indicated 
small  amounts  of  lithium  and  potassium.* 


(1) 

(2) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

Si          41.14 

41.28 

41.04 

40.78 

41.27 

41.23 

Pe 

4.35 

4.26 

4.49 

4.14 

■  43.25 

43.52 

15.05 
28.82 

15.19 
28.25 

ti,  &  trace  •  • 

fi           11.32 

11.32 

11.32 

11.32 

11.32 

100.20       100.14       100.46       100.17 

'Analysis  (5),  which  probably  represents  the  amount  of  magnesia 
contained  in  the  mineral  more  correctly  than  (4),  affords  the  ratio, 


*  In  Hallite  and  Jefferisite,  as  well  as  fn  the  Lemi  and  Pelhara  varieties,  small 
amounts  of  lithium  were  detected.  In  none  of  the  Termicalites  have  we  been 
able  to  detect  fluorine. 
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2.75 

• 

.88 

:    .17    :     1.41 

:      6 
:    1.26 

2.75 

1.05         :     1.41 

:     1.26 

or            2.75 
approximately     9 

2.46 
8 

:     1.26 
:         4 

The  writer  has  described  (loc.  cit.)  the  remarkable  hygroscopic  pro- 
perties of  the  vermiculites,  and  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  consti- 
tutional from  the  hygroscopic  water  \vhich  they  may  contain.  The 
varieties  from  Lerni  and  Pelham  offer  the  same  difficulty  in  the 
determination  of  their  water,  thirty  to  forty  hours  being  required  to 
bring  one  or  two  grammes  of  either  of  them  to  a  constant  weight  at 
100^  C. 

In  obtaining  a  constant  temperature  of  100*^  C,  an  electric  regulator 
was  used  which  differs  from  other  similar  forms  of  apparatus  in  simplic- 
ity of  construction.  The  current  is  made  or  broken  by  a  very  slight 
rise  or  fall  of  mercury  in  a  U  tube  connected  with  a  glass  bulb  within 
the  air-bath.  By  means  of  a  pressure  tap  which  closes  an  open  L  of 
the  connecting  tube,  the  air  within  the  bulb  may  be  confined  as  soon 
as  the  batli  reaches  the  required  temperature.  After  this  a  very  slight 
increase  of  temperature  raises  the  mercury  column  sufficiently  to  close 
the  electric  circuit,  and  then  the  current  shuts  the  cock  which  regu- 
lates the  supply  of  gas  to  the  burner  under  the  bath.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage and  the  novelty  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  found  in  the 
simplicity  of  this  stop-cock,  which  was  su^rgested  by  Professor  H.  B. 
Hill.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  chloride  of  calcium  tube  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  closed  at  the  larger  end  by  a  rubber  stopper  which  allows 
a  considerable  freedom  of  motion  to  a  smaller  glass  tube  passing 
through  it ;  by  this  the  illuminating  gas  enters  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  burner.  When  the  current  is  closed, 
an  electro-magnet  acting  on  an  armature  attached  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  small  tube  plunges  the  curved  inner  end  beneath  the  surface  of 
some  mercury  in  the  bulb  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  thus 
shuts  off  the  main  supply  of  gas  ;  although  a  small  orifice  in  the  side 
of  the  inner  tube  allows  a  sufficient  flow  to  keep  the  flame  under  the  air- 
bath  alive.  The  variation  of  tlie  temperature  of  the  air-bath  does  not 
ordinarily  exceed  one  or  two  degrees  during  periods  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours,  even  under  j^reat  variations  of  pressure  in  the  gas  mains. 

Table  I.  shows  the  percentages  of  water  found  in  air-dried  specimens 
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of  the  Lerni  Termicolite,  and  Table  II.  shows  the  percentages  of  water 
foond  in  the  same  specimens  dried  at  100^  G. 


L 

(L)  (2.) 


Loss  at  100*^  C.  5.75 


100*^  C.               5.75        )  3 12 
about  300^0.)  10.97         > 
red  heat.  .  .) 8.60 


16.72  16.72 

n. 

(1.)  (2.)  (8.)  (Mean.) 


Loss  at  about  800^. 
M      red  heat 


11.65         11.67  11.71        11.68 


Table  HI.  gives  the  percentages  of  water  found  in  air-dried  specimens 
of  the  Pelham  yermiculite,  and  Table  IV.  gives  the  percentages  of 
water  fpund  in  the  same  specimens  dried  at  100^  C. 

m. 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(8.) 

(4.) 

Loss  at  100*^  C.            10.83 

10.72 

10.80 

„     about  300^0.     4.35  \ 
n     red  heat              5.65. 

10.27 

10.14 

20.83 

20.99 
IV. 

20.94 

(1) 

(2.) 

(8) 

(*.) 

(Mean.) 

I^ss  at  aboat  300*^ .  .  .  4.90  ) 
„     red  heat      .  .  .  6.31  > 

11.50 

11.13 

11.43 

11.21 

11.50 

11.13 

11.43 

11.32 

The  marked  hygroscopic  character  of  the  Culsagee,  Lerni,  and  Pel- 
ham  vermiculites  led  to  the  idea  that  the  discrepancies  between  the 
published  analyses  of  Jefferisite  and  Hallite  might  be  due  to  the  hygro- 
scopic nature  of  these  minerals.  The  water  contained  in  each  of 
them  was  therefore  carefully  again  determined.  Table  V.  gives  the 
percentages  of  water  found  in  air-dried  specimens  of  Jefferisite  ;  anal- 
yses (1),  (2)  and  (4)  of  Table  VI.  give  the  percentages  of  water  found 
in  the  same  specimens  dried  at  100^  ;  (3  a)  gives  the  percentages  of 
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water  found  in  the  mineral  dried  for  three  months  over  sulphuric  add, 
and  (3  b)  the  percentages  found  in  the  same  specimen  subsequently 
dried  at  100^  C. 

V. 

a.)  (4)  (8.)  (i.) 

Loss  at  100^  C.  10.28        9.66  10.17 

„      about  300  C.)       3  53  (424)  ^  3^ 

„      red  heat         )  (5.43) 

19.86       19.33  19.53 


Loss  at  about  300^  C. 
„      red  heat 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(8«.)      13  6.) 

(4) 

10.47 

'4.70 
".6.01 

4.46     4.31) 
6.20     6.14) 

10.42 

10.47     10.71  10.66  10,45       10.42 

The  mean  of  (1),  (2),  (3  6),  and  (4)  of  Table  VI.  is  10.51. 

It  would  appear  from  analysis  (3)  that  the  amounts  of  water  lost  at 
100^  C.  and  over  sulphuric  acid,  during  a  period  of  three  months,  are 
very  nearly  identical.  Assuming  that  10.51  (the  mean  of  the  four 
determinations  above)  represents  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  min- 
eral, dried  at  100^,  the  following  scheme  contains  the  published  an- 
alyses of  Jefferisite  reduced  to  this  basis.  Analyses  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
are  those  of  Prof.  Brush,  Dr.  Koenig,  and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Chatard 
respectively :  — 


Si 

£1 

5e 

Pe 

Sig 

Ca 

£E 

6 

Total. 

•) 

38.47 

18.24 

10.92 

1.31 

20.38 

.56 

.45 

10.51 

100.89 

'2.56 
2.56 

1.06 

.34 

J 

.04 

1.02 

.02 

.01 

1.17 
1.17 

atio  ' 

1.' 

10 

l.OS 

1 

J 

2.49 

!.) 

87.25 

19.87 

8.17 

2.36 

21.51 

__ 

__ 

10.51 

99.67 

r  2.48 

1.16 

.31 

.06 

1.07 

L17 

Ratio  \  1.47  1.13 

'^ . * 

2.48        :  2.60  :  1.17 
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(3.)       88.04    18.39       8.84    2.33     21.34     — 
2.56       107        .33      .06       1.07 


Ratio 


1.40 


1.13 


2.56 


2.53 


10.51     99.45 
1.17 


1.17 


Table  VII.  give8  the  percentages  of  water  found  in  air-dried  speci- 
mens of  the  green  variety  of  Hallite,  and  Table  VIII.  gives  the 
percentages  of  water  found  in  the  same  specimens  dried  at  100^.  In 
analysis  (4)  the  mineral  was  dried  for  three  months  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  when  subsequently  heated  to  100^  for  twelve  hours  met  with 
no  appreciable  loss. . 


Loss  at  100^ 
„      about  300^ 
n      red  heat 


Loss  at  about  300^  ) 


VII. 

(1.)  (2.) 

3.48      3.19 
12.38     12.86 


(8.) 

2.86 

2.03 

10.77 


(4.) 

2.85 

2.28 

10.55 


(Mean.) 


15.86     16.05     15.66     15.68      15.81 


red  heat      ) 


VIII. 
12.82     13.29 


(11 


2.09       2.44 
.09     10.77 


12.83     13.29     13.18     13.21 


The  mean  of  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  which  agree  closely,  is  13.23.  Re- 
ducing therefore  Mr.  C.  E.  Munroe*s  analysis  of  this  same  variety  to 
this  basis,  the  following  scheme  represents  the  constitution  of  the 
mineral  dried  at  lOO*'. 


Ratio 


Si 

^ 

Pe 

fe 

Jftg 

]^ 

6 

36.34 

7.54 

8.89 

1.14 

31.84 

.47 

13.23 

•  2.42 

.44 

.83 

.03 

1.59 

.01 

i 

1.47 

2.42 

V. 

77    ■ 

1.63 

• 

2.40 

99.45 


1.47 


It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Hallite  there  appears 
to  be  a  constant  condition  of  hydration  at  about  300^,  and  that  in  two 
experiments  the  air-dried  mineral  lost  above  this  temperature  10.77  and 
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10.55  per  cent  of  its  weight  The  mean  of  these  values  is  10.66 ;  and 
regarding  this  as  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  mineral,  and  reduc- 
ing Mr.  Munroe's  analyses  accordingly,  we  obtain  the  following 
results :  — 


Si 

Sd 

Pe 

Fe 

iig 

& 

g 

37.17 

7.72 

9.06 

1.18 

32.57 

.48 

11.24 

2.48 

.45 

.34 

.03 

1.62 

.01 

1.25 

.79 

1.66 

2.48  :  2.45  :  1.25 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Hallite  at  300^  b  in  the  same  condition 
of  hydration  which  the  other  vermioulites  examioed  assume  at  or  about 
100°.  Now,  corresponding  to  this,  there  is  a  very  marked  fact,  indicated 
by  the  tables  given  above,  which  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Air-dried 
Jefferisite  loses,  at  100°,  about  ten  per  cent  of  its  weight,  while  air- 
dried  Hallite  loses  only  about  three  per  cent,  showing  that  it  holds  its 
water  much  more  firmly  than  the  first  In  order  to  institute  a  just 
comparison  between  the  different  vehniculites,  it  is  obviously  impor- 
tant to  seek  for  each  variety  the  point  at  which  the  mineral  assumes  a 
constant  condition,  and  maintains  it  through  a  considerable  variation 
of  temperature.  Save  only  some  practical  convenience,  there  is  no 
peculiar  virtue  in  100°,  as  the  temperature  at  which  a  mineral  should 
be  dried  for  analysis.  As  in  the  case  of  crystalline  salts  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  for  each  hydrous  mineral  a  certain  point  or  points  of  tem- 
perature at  which  it  loses  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  certain  limits  between  which  it  maintains  a  con- 
stant compo^ition.  Moreover  we  should  expect  that  these  tempera- 
tures would  be  the  more  definite  in  proportion  as  what  we  may  call 
the  hygroscopic  power  is  the  more  marked ;  that,  while  in  some  cases 
the  mineral  would  lose  its  water  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature,  and 
the  intervals  of  definite  hydration  would  be  well  marked,  in  others  the 
loss  would  extend  over  a  considerable  range  of  temperature,  and  it 
would  be  more  difiicult  to  secure  the  states  of  definite  composition. 
That  such  differences  as  these  are  conspicuous  among  the  vermiculites 
the  tables  given  above  abundantly  show  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  evi- 
dence, the  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  several  varieties,  when  heated, 
impressed  upon  us  more  strongly  the  principle  we  have  stated  than  the 
figures  would  indicate.  Nevertheless,  as  the  following  table  shows,  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  all  the  vermiculites  to  essentially  the  same 
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condition.  The  table  ia  merely  a  summing  up 
given,  and  Exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  atomic 
varieties. 


of  the  results  already 
ratios  *  of  the  several 


IV. 

VI.     n. 

II. 

VI. 

n. 

Si. 

fi+R. 

H. 

B. 

R. 

UaUite,  at  about  300<=>  C.        2.49 

:    2.47 

1.25 

.77 

1.63 

2 

2         : 

1 

1 

2 

PelhamVeriiiiculite,atlOO<'  2.75 

:     2.46 

!     1.23 

1.05 

1.43 

2 

:     2 

:     1 

2 

:     3 

Lerni             „            „     „      2.54 

:     2.50 

:     1.30 

1.01 

:     1.49 

2 

!     2 

•     1 

2         : 

3 

Culsageo       „           „     „      2.50 

2.66 

1.23 

1.37     : 

1.27 

2 

:     2 

:     1 

1 

1 

MiUbury       „      (Crossley)  2.38 

!     2.74 

:     1.14 

1.37 

1.37 

2 

2 

1 

1          : 

1 

Jefferisite      „          at  100°  2.56    : 

2.53 

1.17 

1.40 

1.13 

2 

i    2 

:     1 

3 

2 

In  the  next  table  we  bring  together  some  further  noteworthy  re- 
sults, of  which  the  details  have  already  been  given,  indicating  that  in 
the  case  of  three,  at  least,  pf  the  vermiculites  we  have  evidence  of 
different  degrees  of  hydration  corresponding  to  different  tempera- 
tures :  — 


Atomic  Ratio  of  Hallite  Air-dried 
„        „  „  at  100° 

at300*> 


IV.  VI.  n. 
Si.  ft  +  R. 
2.35  :  2.34  : 
2.42  :  2.41  : 
2.48  :  2.45  : 


n 
H. 

1.76  or  8  :  8  :  6 
1.47  or  8  :  8  :  5 
1.25  or  8  :  8  :  4 


Atomic  Ratio  of  Pelhamite  Air-dried     2.45  :  2.19  :  2.32  or  4  :  4  :  4 


at  100^ 
at  300° 


Atomic  Ratio  of  Jefferisite  Air-dried 
,  „         at  100*> 

at  300° 


99 
99 


2.75 
2.90 

2.30  ; 
2.56  ; 
2.68  ; 


2.46 
2  59 

2.28 
2.53 
2.65 


1.26  or  4 
.74  or  4 

2.17  or  4 

1.17  or  4 

.70  or  4 


*  The  atomic  ratio  it  the  same  ratio  which  in  most  works  on  Mineralogy  is 
still  called  the  oxygen  ratio.  The  numbers  given  in  this  paper  are  found  by 
diridiog  the  per  cent  of  each  oxide  by  a  divisor,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  oxide  divided  by  the  quantivalence  of  the  radical. 
See  writer's  Chemical  Philosophy,  page  460,  or  Paper  on  Atomic  Ratios,  Am. 
Jour.,  voL  xlviL,  May,  1869. 
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In  the  last  two  varieties  the  ratios  correspond  to  the  symbols :  — 

vni.  vin.  VHL 

Si,    O,  (B,  R)  .  411,0 

do.  '           •  2H,0 

do.  .    H,0. 

Here  again  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  differences  in  the  definiteness 
of  these  ratios  correspond  to  the  differences  of  hygroscopic  power  de- 
scribed above.  In  the  case  of  Hallite,  the  ratios  are  almost  precisely 
those  of  even  molecules,  while  in  the  case  of  Jefferisite  the  agreement 
is  much  less  close. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  that  the  following  general  results  may  be 
deduced  from  this  investigation  :  — 

First.     That  all  the  vermiculites  are  unisilicates. 

Secondly.  That  these  minerals  combine  with  water  in  several  de- 
finite proportions,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  advanced  by  the  writer 
in  his  previous  paper  on  this  subject,  that  the  water  in  the  vermiculites 
is  water  of  crystallization. 

Thirdly.  That  all  these  minerals  may  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
expressed  by  the  ratio  2:2:1,  which  we  regard  as  the  normal  ratio  of 
the  vermiculites. 

Fourthly.  That  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  different 
varieties  of  vermiculites  is  in  the  ratio  between  the  sesquioxide  and 
protoxide  bases. 
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Six  hundred  and  Mfventtotli  Meetlni^ 

May  26, 1874.  —  Annual  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Academy :  — 

James  Prescott  Joule,  of  Manchester,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Honorary  Member  in  Class  II.,  Section  1,  in  place  of  the  late 
Professor  Quetelet,  of  Brussels. 

William  Hallo wes  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Honomry  Member  in  Class  II.,  Section  1,  in  place  of  the  late 
C.  F.  Naumann,  of  Leipsic. 

Johann  Christian  Poggendorfif,  of  Berlin,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Honorary  Member  in  Class  I.,  Section  3,  in  place  of  the  late 
A.  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva. 

Francis  Wharton,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Resident  Fellow 
in  Class  III.,  Section  2. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
oflBcers : — 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  President 
Joseph  Loverino,   Vtce-President. 
JosiAH  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  Recording  Secretary. 
Edmund  Quinoy,  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 
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CounciL 
John  B.  Henck,         \ 
Benjamin  Peirce,       >  of  Class  I. 
wolcott  gibb89  ) 

Charles  Pickering,    \ 
Alexander  Agassiz,  S  of  Class  II. 
Asa  Gray,  ) 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  \ 

George  E.  Elus,       >  of  Class  III. 

Andrew  P,  Peabody,  ) 

Mvmford  Committee. 

Morrill  Wyman,  James  B.  Francis. 

WoLCOTT  Gibes.  John  M.  Ordway. 

JosiAH  P.  Cooke,  Jr.        Stephen  P.  Rugoles. 
Edward  C.  Pickering. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  )        ^  . 

^  \ex  officio. 
Edmund  Quincy,  *   ) 

Thomas  T.  Bouve. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  President :  — 

Committee  on  Publication. 

Alexander  Agassiz.  W.  W,  Goodwin. 

John  Trowbridge. 

Committee  on  Library. 

Charles  Deane.  Henry  P.  Bowditch. 

William  R.  Nichols. 

Auditing  Committee. 
Henry  G.  Dbhny.  Robert  W.  Hooper. 
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The  report  of  the  Rumford  Committee  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. In  accordance  with  its  suggestion,  it  was  voted  that 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  be  appropriated 
from  the  Rumford  Fund  for  the  publication  of  Volume  IV. 
of  Rumford's  Works.  Also,  voted  that  the  cost  of  papers 
by  Professors  Cooke  and  Pickering  in  the  Proceedings  be 
charged  to  the  Rumford  Fund. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  suggestion,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate,  — 

For  General  Expenses $2,100 

For  Publication '.     .     1,000 

For  Library 700 

It  was  voted  that  this  meeting  adjourn,  at  its  close,  to  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June. 

Professor  Hunt  presented  a  communication  on  Stellar 
Spectra. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretaries  may,  at  their  discretion, 
give,  to  authors  of  original  papers  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings, fifty  extra  copies  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy. 


six  hundred  and  ■erenty-flrst  Meetinir. 

June  9, 1874.  —  Adjourned  Annual  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  Volume  IX.  of  the 
Proceedings  to  the  Academy. 

It  was  voted  to  amend  the  vote  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing in  regard  to  extra  copies  of  papers  published  in  the 
Proceedings,  by  changing  the  number  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred. 

The  President  read  a  report  from  the  Librarian,  stating 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  various  volumes  of  Mem,oirs  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  now  on  hand. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  presented  a  communication  on 
the  Pressure  of  Vapors. 

VOL.  X.     (N.  8.  II.)  80 
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Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Gooch  on  a  new  species  of  Vermiculite. 

Professor  Asa  Gray  presented  by  title  a  paper  on  a  "  Re- 
vision of  the  North  American  Thistles ;  and  the  Characters 
of  certain  New  Species  of  Plants." 

It  was  voted  that  the  meeting  in  August  be  adjouraed  to 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 


six  hundred  and  teTenty-fleoond  Bleetlnir* 

October  13, 1874.  —  Adjourned  Stated  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  letters  from  Professor 
W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  J.  P.  Joule,  of 
Manchester,  acknowledging  their  election  as  Foreign  Hono- 
rary Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn, 
Guizot,  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Foreign  Honorary  Members, 
and  of  Messrs.  George  Derby,  Jeffries  Wyman,  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  and  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Resident  Fellows  of  the 
Academy. 

Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  stated  that  the  tomb  of  Rumford, 
near  Paris,  suffered  severe  injuries  during  the  war  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  motion,  it  was  voted  to  refer  to  the 
Rumford  Committee  the  question  whether  it  was  advisable 
to  appropriate  any  money  from  the  Rumford  Fund  towards 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  monument. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  title,  "  On  the  Hexatomic  Com- 
pounds of  Cobalt,"  by  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs. 

Professor  Asa  Gray  presented,  by  title,  "  Contributions  to 
the  Botany  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  of  the  Northern 
Regions ; "  a  continuation  of  the  paper  read  by  title  at  the 
preceding  meeting. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  presented  a  communication  on 
Graphical  Integration. 
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Six  hundred  and  sereni^HJiIrd  Bleetlnir. 

November  11, 1874.  —  Stated  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurt- 
leff,  Resident  Fellow  of  the  Academy. 

Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke  reported  that  the  Rumford  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Academy  appropriate  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  from  its  general  fund  ($175), 
for  repairing  the  tomb  of  Count  Rumford. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  reported  favorably;  and  accordingly  it 
was  — 

Voted,  to  appropriate  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars ($175)  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Academy  2  — 

Charles  Hallett  Wing,  of  Boston,  to  be  a  Resident  Fellow 
in  Class  I.,  Section  3. 

John  McCrady,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Resident  Fellow 
in  Class  II.,  Section  3. 

William  Gilson  Farlow,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Resident 
Fellow  in  Class  II.,  Section  2. 

Sereno  Watson,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Resident  Fellow  in 
Class  II.,  Section  2. 

Julius  E.  Hilgard,  of  Washington,  to  be  an  Associate  Fel- 
low in  Class  I.,  Section  2. 

William  Petit  Trowbridge,  of  New  Haven,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Fellow  in  Class  I.,  Section  4. 

William  Alexander  Hammond,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Associate  Fellow  in  Class  II.,  Section  4. 

James  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Fellow  in  Class  III.,  Section  3. 

James  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  to  be  an  Associate  Fellow  in 
Class  III.,  Section  1. 

Robert  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  to  be  a  Foreign  Honorary 
Member  in  Class  II.,  Section  4,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
P.  C.  H.  Louis,  of  Paris. 
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James  Clerk  Maxwell,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Foreign  Hon- 
orary Member  in  Class  I.,  Section  3,  in  place  of  the  late 
P.  A.  Hansen,  of  Seeberg. 

Professor  T.  H.  Safford  presented  a  communication  on  the 
"  Motion  of  the  Solar  System  in  Space." 

Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  presented,  by  title,  a  "  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Generic  Names  proposed  for  Butterflies." 

Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke  spoke  of  the  large  amount  of 
lead  and  copper  present  in  commercial  tartaric  acid  and  cream 
of  tartar. 


Six  hundred  and  ■erenty-fonrth  XeeUng. 

December  8, 1874.  —  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  letters  from  Messrs. 
Hammond,  Hilgard,  McCosh,  Trowbridge,  Trumbull,  and 
McCrady,  acknowledging  their  election  into  the  Academy. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers  described  the  unequal  effects  he  ob- 
tained in  ruling  a  glass  plate  with  a  diamond  point,  when  the 
lines  were  drawn  in  different  directions ;  and  these  variations 
he  attributed  to  the  grain  of  the  glass. 

The  President  read  a  report  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  paper  of  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  on 
Ocean  Steamship  Lanes:  — 

The  Committee  of  the  Academy,  to  whom  was  referred  a  paper 
submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  held  on  the  12th  of  May 
last,  by  Professor  B.  Peirce,  relating  to  the  course  of  navigation  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steamships  passing  daily  between  America  and 
Europe,  have  considered  that  subject,  and  ask  leave  to  report :  — 

That  this  is  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of  the  society  from  its 
growing  importance  to  the  safety  of  multitudes  of  human  beings  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing  between  the  two  continents.  If  tie 
development  of  this  line  of  navigation  for  the  future  is  to  be  measured 
by  its  progress  during  the  thirty-five  years  since  it  commenced,  then  it 
unavoidably  follows  that  without  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  syste- 
matic precaution  there  will  be  a  steadily  growing  danger  of  serious 
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accidents  from  collision,  attended  by  fearful  loss  of  life,  not  to  speak  of 
wide  destmedon  of  property. 

When  the  Cunard  Ck>mpany  took  the  lead  in  this  course  of  enter- 
prise, it  sent  forth  four  steamers,  which  made  two  passages  each  way  in 
every  month.  At  that  time  the  hazard  from  collision  was  so  sli^t  as 
scarcely  to  merit  consideration.  But  at  this  time,  when  nine  steamers 
often  depart  in  a  single  day  of  the  weelL  from  each  side,  and  more  or 
loss  in  number  do  so  on  five  other  days  of  the  same  week,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  danger  of  unexpectedly  meeting  has  become  quite  serious 
enough  to  call  for  attention,  and  the  consideration  of  some  practical 
means  of  guarding  against  it 

Yet,  if  it  be  assumed  that  so  remarkable  a  development  of  this  nav- 
igation has  taken  place  within  so  short  a  period  of  time,  the  fkci 
implies  a  probability  of  an  indefinite  expansion  of  it  for  the  future. 
The  relations  between  the  two  continents  may  be  said  to  be  even  now 
but  in  their  infancy.  Even  the  modes  of  conducting  them  vary  from 
year  to  year  in  harmony  with  the  multiplication  of  the  numbers  of 
human  beings  who  make  the  passage.  Sharp  competition  stimulates 
the  production  of  larger  vessels  and  of  increased  power  to  move  thenL 
The  aim  is  also  to  resort  to  iiew  means  of  shortening  the  period  of 
transit.  All  these  motives  combine  to  increase  indefinitely  the  chances 
of  accident  by  collision  among  vessels  directed  in  the  shortest  course. 
Each  commander  is  naturally  ambitious  to  be  distinguished  for  the 
celerity  with  which  he  passes  from  port  to  port  Each  organized 
company  naturally  desires  to  be  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
notion  of  speed  in  their  vessels  quite  as  much  as  With  that  of  safety. 
This  in  the  long  run  will  be  sure  to  produce  a  rivalry  that  must  inev- 
itably draw  all  vessels  more  and  more  to  the  shortest  line  between 
the  ports  of  destination.  Hence  must  happen  a  degree  of  proximity 
more  or  less  dangerous,  especially  in  doubtful  or  thick  weather  and  at 
night. 

In  making  this  statement,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  any  want  of 
the  requisite  vigilance  to  guard  against  present  danger  in  those  who 
now  control  this  course  of  navigation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  all  possible  care  is  taken  within  the  narrow  compass  of  authority 
exercised  by  each  organization.  But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the 
present  that  the  danger  lies  as  it  is  with  the  future.  To  secure  more 
safety,  greater  precaution  should  be  used  in  advance  of  the  fearful 
lessons  that  experience  draws  from  the  neglect  of  it  It  would  seem 
that  one  measure  at  least  might  be  adopted  immediately.  There 
should  be  some  common  agreement  entered  into  by  all  the  parties 
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ioterested  in  these  modes  of  transportation  to  define  as  clearly  as  it  can 
be  done  the  precise  line  of  navigation  it  is  intended  to  pursue. 

In  connection  with  these  considerations,  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce, 
who  had  previously  given  much  reflection  to  the  subject,  presented  a 
paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Academy  in  May  last,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  some  friendly  action 
in  the  way  of  promoting  a  general  co-operation  toward  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  end.  The  most  obvious  one  is  that  proposed  by  him 
of  inviting  the  concurrence  of  the  various  associations  in  this  navigation 
in  establishing  a  course  of  what  may  be  denominated  Ocean  Lanes;  in 
other  words,  two  distinct  tracks  of  specified  breadth  over  the  Atlantic, 
in  one  of  which  the  steamers  bound  eastward  should  direct  t^eur  course, 
and  those  bound  westward  should  as  uniformly  move  in  the  other. 

This  idea  cannot  be  said  to  be  new.  It  was  suggested  twenty  years 
ago  by  private  individuals ;  and  it  has  been  in  some  sense  adopted  and 
carried  out,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  single  company  to  do  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Cunard  Company  has  laid  down  a  clear  course 
for  the  direction  of  its  own  ships.  This  rule  prescribes  for  the  out- 
ward passage  -to  America  one  crossing  the  meridian  of  50^  at  43^ 
north  latitude,  or  nothing  to  the  south  of  43*^ ;  and  for  the  home- 
ward track  crossing  the  same  meridian  at  42^  latitude,  or  nothing  to 
the  north  of  42^.  A  plan  like  this  is  eligible  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  there  was  no  other,  it  would  seem  to 
recommend  itself  to  general  adoption  *by  all  other  companies.  Should 
each  of  these,  on  the  other  hand,  select  a  distinct  and  separate  course 
for  itself,  it  is  obvious  that  confusion  would  be  likely  to  spring  up, 
especially  among  masters  of  sailing  vessels,  who  would  be  best  guarded 
from  interposition  by  the  plain  and  single  idea  that  within  certain 
specified  lines  of  latitude  the  swift  steamers  which  they  most  dread 
are  to  be  met  with,  and  to  that  end  extraordinary  watchfulness  should 
there  be  required. 

But,  if  this  track  be  adopted  at  all,  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
not  only  that  it  be  adopted  by  all  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  the 
contrary  directions,  but  that  it  be  steadily  adhered  to  through  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  deviation  from  the  shortest  line  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  make  a  variation  a  temptation  to  save  time,  especially  in 
view  of  the  advantage  of  escaping  the  notorious  hazards  clusteriiig 
about  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  anxiety  of  the  best  naviga- 
tors in  making  that  passage  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  so 
strongly  felt  by  them  that  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  rejoice  to 
be  relieved  from  it. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  single  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
Academy  in  this  case  would  appear  to  be  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  great  and  growing  channels  of  transportation  of  human  beings, 
and  to  urge  them  by  all  means  to  co-operate  in  some  plan  of  this  kind 
to  avoid,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  manifestly  growing  dangers  from  the 
extension  of  their  enterprises.  If  it  should  be  found  that,  by  any 
other  plan  than  the  one  proposed,  still  greater  security  would  be 
likely  to  be  afforded,  such  a  result  would  be  hailed  by  us  with  still 
higher  satisfaction.  The  great  object  of  saving  life  and  suffering  is 
highly  worth  any  amount  of  labor  and  cost  expended  in  attaining  it. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  within  the  province  of  effective  legislation. 
A  proper  direction  given  to  public  opinion  all  over  the  commercial 
world  is  believed  to  be  far  more  likely  to  be  efficacious  with  persons 
who  must  largely  depend  upon  public  opinion  for  their  prosperity. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  from  their  past  action  to  infer  them  to  be 
unwilling  to  do  every  thing  that  may  reasonably  be  demanded  to  insure 
the  general  safety. 

Charles  Francis  Adams, 

George  T.  Bigelow, 

John  H.  Clifford,  >  Committee, 

H.    H.    HUNNEWELL, 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 

It  was  voted  to  accept  this  report,  and  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  send  copies  of  it  to  such  of  the  daily  papers  and 
steamship  companies  as  he  deemed  fit. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  inviting  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Washburn  presented  a  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of  Expert  Evidence.  It  was 
voted  to  request  this  committee  to  continue  their  labors. 


six  hundred  and  MTenty^llfth  Meeting. 

January  12, 1875. — Monthly  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs  announced  the  discovery  of  an 
extensive  series  of  well-defined  salts,  in  which  molybdic  and 
tungstic  teroxides  play  the  part  of  bases. 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  a  paper,  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hayes,  "  On  the  Wide  Diffusion  of  Vanadium,  and  its 
Association  with  Phosphorus  in  many  Rocks." 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Walker,  D.D.,  Resident  Fellow  of  the  Academy. 


six  hundred  and  •eventy-sixth  M eetln|r« 

January  27, 1875.  —  Stated  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  "gentlemen  were  elected  into  the  Acad- 
emy :  — 

Henry  Barker  Hill,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Resident  Fel- 
low in  Class  I.,  Section  3. 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a 
Resident  Fellow  in  Class  III.,  Section  2. 

William  James,  of  Cambridge,  to  be  a  Resident  Fellow  in 
Class  II.,  Section  3. 

Joachim  Barrande,  of  Prague,  to  be  a  Foreign  Honorary 
Member  in  Class  II.,  Section  1,  in  place  of  the  late  Elie  de 
Beauihont. 

Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  of  Paris,  to  be  a  Foreign  Honorary 
Member  in  Class  III.,  Section  3,  in  place  of  the  late  F.  P.  G. 
Guizot,  of  Paris. 

Jean  Ldon  G^r8me,  of  Paris,  to  be  a  Foreign  Honorary 
Member  in  Class  III.,  Section  4,  in  place  of  the  late  W.  von 
Kaulbach,  of  Munich. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  communicated  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  the  "  Foci  of  Lenses  Placed  Obliquely,"  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  inviting  the  Academy  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Geographical  Sci- 
ences, to  be  held  at  Paris  during  the  coming  summer. 
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Six  hnndred  mnd  Mrenty-Mrenth  Meetlnflr. 

February  9,  1875.  —  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  T)r.  Charles  G. 
Putnam,  Resident  Fellow. 

It  was  voted  to  refer  to  the  Council  the  letter  read  at  the 
last  meeting  from  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  presented  a  communication  on  the 
Freezing  of  Water  in  Bomb-shells. 


Six  hundred  And  Mrenty-elghtli  HiMftiBff, 

March  9, 1875.  —  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  inviting  an  ex- 
change of  publications ;  also,  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Brussels,  inviting  subscriptions  to  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Quetelet;  also,  letters  from  Messrs.  Hill,  James, 
and  Greenough,  acknowledging  their  election  as  Fellows  of 
the  Academy;  also,  letters  from  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  Jean  L^on  G6r3me,  of  Paris,  ac- 
knowledging their  election  as  Foreign  Honomry  Members. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Foreign  Honorary  Member. 

The  President  announced  that  the  letter  from  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris  had  been  considered  by  the 
Council ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  recommendation,  it 
was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  and  Hon. 
R.  C.  Winthrop  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Academy  at 
the  ensuing  Congress. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  presented  a  paper  on  "Photometric 
Measurements  of  the  Stars." 

Professor  John  Trowbridge  presented,  by  title,  a  paper  on 
the  "Effect  of  Heat  upon  the  Magnetic  Susceptibility  of 
Soft  Iron/*  by  H.  Amory  and  F.  Minot. 
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Professor  W.  Watson  presented  a  copy  of  his  work  on 
"Descriptive  Geometry"  to  the  Academy. 

Prof.  Asa  Gray  presented,  by  title,  a  paper,  "A  Con- 
spectus of  the  North  American  Hydrophyllacese." 

Mr.  Sereno  Watson  presented,  by  title,  a  paper  on  the 
"  Revision  of  the  Genus  Ceafwthus^  and  Descriptions  of  New 
Plants,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Western  Species  of  Silene.'' 

Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow  presented,  by  title,  a  paper  on  the  Algaa 
of  the  United  States. 


six  hundred  and  serenty-nlnth  Meeting. 

April  13,  1876.  —  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs  communicated  the  following 
"Optical  Notices:"  — 

1.  On  a  New  Optical  Constant. 

2.  On  the  Determination  of  Indices  of  Re&action  without 
the  use  of  Divided  Instruments. 

3.  On  a  New  Optical  Instrument. 

Professor  John  Trowbridge  read  a  paper,  "  On  a  New 
Form  of  Induction  Coil." 

Professor  Trowbridge  also  communicated  two  papers  from 
the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  College,  by  undergrad- 
uates of  the  University :  — 

1.  On  the  Effects  of  Armatures  upon  Electro-Magnets,  by 
B.  O.  Peirce  and  E.  B.  Lefavour. 

2.  On  the  Time  of  Demagnetization  of  Soft  Iron,  by  W.  C. 
Hodgkins  and  J.  H.  Jennings. 

The  Recording  Secretary  presented,  by  title,  a  paper,  "  On 
the  Light  transmitted  through  one  or  more  Plates  of  Glass," 
by  W.  W.  Jacques. 
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Six  hundred  and  et^httetli  Meeting. 

May  11, 1876.  —  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented,  in  print,  the 
Report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year,  which  is  hereto 
appended.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  M.  Thiers,  acknowl- 
edging his  election  as  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Academy.  The  following  scientific  communications  were 
then  made,  but  the  first  two  were  only  read  by  title :  — 

On  the  Application  of  Logical  Analysis  to  Multiple  Al- 
gebra, by  C.  S.  Peirce. 

On  the  Uses  and  Transformations  of  Linear  Algebra,  by 
Benjamin  Peirce. 

On  the  Intensity  of  Twilight,  by  Charles  H.  Williams. 

On  the  Light  of  the  Sky,  by  W.  O.  Crosby. 

On  Light  Absorbed  by  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  by 
E.  C.  Pickering  and  D.  P.  Strange. 

On  Tests  of  Magneto-Electric  Machines,  by  E.  C.  Pickering 
and  D.  P.  Strange. 

Answer  to  M.  Jamin's  Objections  to  Ampdre's  Theory, 
by  William  W.  Jacques. 

On  Melanosiderite :  a  New  Mineral  Species,  from  Mineral 
HiU,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr. 

On  Two  New  Verraiculites,  with  a  Revision  of  the  otlier 
Members  of  this  Group  of  Minerals,  by  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr., 
and  F.  A.  Gooch. 

On  a  Possible  Explanation  of  the  Method  employed  by 
Nobert  in  Ruling  his  Test  Plates,  by  William  A.  Rogers. 

On  the  Solar  Motion  and  Stellar  Distances,  second  paper, 
by  T.  H.  Safford. 
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Since  the  last  report,  May  12, 1874,  the  Academy  has  lost  by 
death  twelve  members,  as  follows :  seven  Fellows,  Benjamin 
Robbins  Curtis,  George  Derby,  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  Charles 
G.  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurtleflf,  James  Walker, 
and  Jeffries  Wyman ;  five  foreign  Honorary  Members,  Arge- 
lander,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Guizot,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

BENJAMIN  ROBBINS  CURTIS. 

Benjamin  Rodbins  Curtis  was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, Nov.  4,  1809,  and  died  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Sept.  15, 1874. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1829,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In 
1834,  he  became  a  partner  with  the  late  Charles  P.  Curtis,  then  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  He  very  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  lawyer  competent  to  lead  in  the  most  important  causes ;  as  one 
capable  of  contending  with  Mason,  Webster,  or  Choate ;  and  familiarly 
acquainted  with  all  the  departments  of  juridical  science. 

Judge  Woodbury  died  in  1851,  and  in  September  of  that  year,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who 
knew  him  well,  Mr.  Curtis  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  appointment  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  profession  throughout  New  England.  On 
the  circuit  he  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  model  jiidge.  He  was  pa- 
tient though  prompt,  courteous  though  firm,  willing  to  hear  and  ready 
to  decide.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  who  knew  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  echoed  the  common  sentiment 
of  the  bar  when  he  said  of  him  that,  '^  as  a  judge  of  this  august  tribimal, 
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it  is  impossible  to  imagine  one  who  could  be  more  fully  competent  to 
discharge  its  high  and  arduous  duties."  In  the  autumn  of  1857,  Judge 
Curtis  retired  from  the  bench,  and  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  The  announcement  of  his  resignation  called  forth 
expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  hb  associates,  and  of  the  profession 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

On  his  return  to  the  bar,  he  did  not  wait  for  clients.  He  had  won 
a  national  reputation.  Ilis  advice  and  assistance  were  solicited  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  no  taste  and  no  ambition  for  political  life.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  be  a  partisan.  His  intimate  friends  were  aware 
that  he  had  carefully  considered  the  grave  questions  which  from  time 
to  time  agitated  and  divided  the  country,  and  that  on  these  qnestions 
he  entertained  definite  and  decided  opinions,  which  he  neither  obtruded 
nor  sought  to  conceal.  He  had  amassed  large  stores  of  general  in- 
formation, but  it  was  only  as  a  profound  jurist  and  able  advocate  that 
he  was  known  to  the  world.  He  desired  to  be  known  in  no  other  way. 
Nature  intended  him  for  a  lawyer.  In  him  were  combined  the 
moral  qualities  and  the  intellectual  powers  essential  to  a  great  advocate 
and  a  great  judge.  These  powers  he  had  assiduously  disciplined 
and  developed.  No  matter  how  mnltitadinous  the  facts  of  his  case,  or 
how  perplexing  the  details,  his  statement  was  perspicuous  and  exact. 
His  argument  was  pure  logic.  He  never  indulged  in  rhetorical  dis- 
play, or  used  two  words  where  one  would  do.  His  style  was  simple, 
and  his  argument  was  as  intelligible  to  the  uneducated  juror  as  to  the 
learned  judge. 

The  life  of  the  lawyer  and  of  the  judge  is  generally  spent  in  settling 
qnestions  with  which  the  public  does  not  concern  itself.  It  rarely 
happens  to  either  to  be  connected  with  events  to  be  mentioned  in 
history.  In  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  a  ques- 
tion arose,  upon  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  it  was  the  fortune 
of  Judge  Curtis  to  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  court.  He  felt  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  it.  He  delivered 
an  opinion  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  firmness,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  logic  of  its  author.  He  was  also  the  leading  counsel  in 
the  defence  of  President  Johnson.  When  the  prosecutors  had  put  in 
their  evidence,  he  in  the  opening  argument  announced  the  principles 
on  which  the  defence  was  to  rest,  and  maintained  t^em  with  such  con- 
summate ability,  that  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent  judges,  that 
argument  was  fatal  to  the  prosecudon.  He  was  followed  by  his  able 
associates,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  attended  the  trial 
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or  have  read  the  record,  that  his  argument  saved  the  country  from  the 
consequences  of  a  most  dangerous  precedent 

But  the  labors  of  Judge  Curtis  were  so  quiet  and  his  life  so  modest, 
that  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  is  hardly  aware  of 
the  great  loss  it  has  sustained  in  his  death.  Those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately will  ever  feel  that  his  death  has  created  a  void  which  cannot 
be  filled.  They  admired  his  integrity,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  un- 
faltering devotion  to  duty,  and  they  lovtd  him  for  his  tender,  generous, 
and  sympathetic  nature. 

GEORGE  DERBY. 

62ORGE  Derby,  M.D.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the 
highest,  if  not  the  acknowledged  chief^  in  sanitary  sci^ace  in  this 
country.  He  was  therefore  most  appropriately  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  although  he  made  few,  if  any,  communications  to  it.  He 
was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1819.  His  father  was  John 
Derby,  an  eminent  East  India  merchant  Dr.  Derby  was  educated  at 
Salem,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838.  After  leaving 
college,  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  known  in  this  community  as  a 
well -instructed  physician  and  a  most  honorable  man. 

The  late  war  brought  out  all  his  sterling  qualities.  The  fall  <^ 
Sumter  sounded  like  a  bugle  note  to  him;  and,  after  reviewing  his 
knowledge  of  surgery  by  taking  lessons  from  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  the  day,  he  received  from  Governor  Andrew  the  commission 
of  surgeon  in  the  23d  Regiment  of  JVIassachusetts  Volunteers.  He 
assumed  the  duties  of  that  position  in  November,  1861.  He  served 
most  faithfully  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  for  four  years,  and  held 
many  important  positions, — as  Surgeon  of  his  own  regiment  and  of 
United  States  Volunteers ;  as  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Department 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  Surgeon-in-chief  of  Divisions ;  and 
finally  he  attained  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  United 
States  Volunteers.  During  the  entire  war  he  was  constantly,  and  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  health,  at  his  post,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
disease  of  which  he  died  originated  while  thus  occupied.  At  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Augusta,  Maine.  This  place  gave  him  some 
rest  from  the  unintermitting  toil  of  the  preceding  years.  He  quitted 
that  place  Dec.  30,  1865. 

During  the  war  Doctor  Derby  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Parsons,  Esq.     They  had  four  children.     Two  of  the 
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bojs  died  some  months  since.  The  other  two  boys  with  their  mother 
are  still  living. 

The  fame  he  had  gained  during  these  four  years,  passed  in  the  service 
of  hb  country,  prepared  for  him  a  cordial  reception  when  he  settled  again 
in  Boston,  as  a  civil  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  During  the 
war,  the  subject  of  hygiene,  as  applied  to  large  bodies  of  men  in  the 
field,  had  attracted  his  attention.  Preventive  medicine  became  yery 
attractive  to  him.  Soon  after  his  return  to  lk>ston  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  surgeons  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

In  1866  he  was  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts as  Editor  of  the  State  Registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages.   This  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  1868  he  published  a  small  but  admirable  treatise  entitled  ^An- 
thracite and  Health."  It  was  the  first  indication  he  had  given  of  a 
power  to  grapple  practically  with  great  hygienic  problems  most  impor- 
tant for  the  future  welfare  of  our  people. 

In  April,  1869,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  By  the  community  at  large 
Doctor  Derby  was  "  naturally  selected  "  as  its  secretary  and  executive 
officer.  He  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  doings  and  publica- 
tions of  that  board.  Many  of  its  most  important  papers  were  written 
by  him.  All  passed  under  his  cletir,  critical  eye.  Bringing  to  the 
task  a  ripe  judgment,  he  announced  his  views  in  a  most  clear  and 
simple  style.  His  judgment  on  matters  of  detail  was  excellent 
His  war  discipline  was  invaluable  to  the  board  during  its  earlier 
struggles. 

Especially  to  him  is  due  .the  revolution  made  in  our  society  in 
reference  to  slaughter-houses.  In  the  contest  with  the  nuisances  at 
Brighton  his  calm  but  decided  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  his  truth- 
fulness, his  appreciation  of  the  inherent  diHIciilties  in  which  the 
butchers  themselves  were  placed,  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  were  above  all  praise.  Though  originally  his  most 
bitter  opponents,  none  will  now  mourn  his  loss  more  than  the  occu- 
pants of  the  splendid  abattoir  which  has  risen  under  his  influence  on 
the  margin  of  Charles  River.  His  papers  given  to  the  Board  of  Health 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  sanitarians  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at 
his  death  his  opinion  on  sanitary  matters  was  becoming  daily  more 
valuable  not  only  to  America,  but  to  Europe. 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  oflice  of  the  new  Professorship 
of  Hy^ene  at  Harvard  College. 

He  died  Jane  20,  1874,  after  a  few  weeks  of  sudden  and  most  pain- 
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ful  illness,  connected  with  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and 
parts  adjacent  thereto. 

As  the  Academy  honored  itself  when  he  was  chosen  a  member,  so 
the  Academy  may  well  mourn  his  loss;  for  there  is  no  one,  at  present, 
who  can  worthily  fill  his  place. 

FRANCIS   CABOT  LOWELL. 

Francis  Cabot  Lowell  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1802.  He  was 
the  son  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  cotton 
manufacture  as  first  successfully  pursued  in  New  England,  and  brother 
of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute. 

He  was  a  member,  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  other  eminent 
men,  of  the  class  that  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1821. 

After  some  years  of  foreign  travel  Mr.  Lowell  became  a  merchant, 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles  that  regulate  commerce. 
These  he  mastered  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  appealed  to,  through  life, 
as  an  authority  on  all  questions  of  political  economy  and  finance. 

That  with  these  endowments,  added  to  his  calm  judgment  and  ex- 
quisite courtesy,  he  would  have  attained,  had  such  been  hb  ambition,  a 
high  rank  in  any  sphere  of  public  activity  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
But  neither  his  health  n6r  his  inclination  permitted  such  aspirations. 
He  was  of  too  lofty  and  serene  a  temperament  to  descend  into  the 
struggles  of  the  arena.  He  could  not  flatter  a  constituency  or  submit 
his  fortunes  to  the  caprices  "  popularis  aurse."  He  preferred  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  private  station. 

He  was  successively  Treasurer  of  the  Amoskeag  and  of  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Companies,  and  Actuary  p£  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Life  Insurance  Company,  —  trusts  of  high  responsibility  and  requiring 
very  varied  powers.  Few  men,  perhaps,  could  have  so  satis&ctorily 
discharged  the  duties  of  all  three ;  fewer  still  would  have  had  the  phil- 
osophy to  retire  voluntarily  from  each,  in  the  meridian  of  their  powers 
and  with  the  halo  of  success. 

Equanimity,  dignity,  and  decision  marked  his  character.  Fearless 
by  nature,  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Yet  such  was  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  that,  though  outspoken,  he  never  gave  offence. 
To  those  who  had  claims  on  his  sympathy  he  was  the  most  steadfiist 
friend,  the  wisest  counseUor. 

These  qualities,  so  rare  in  their  union,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
themselves  on  his  demeanor.  A  distinguished  British  professor 
writes  of  him :  **  His  look  and  presence  were  noble  in  the  extreme, 
and  bespoke  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school.    I  never  saw  dignity 
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more  clearly  expressed  on  any  face,  —  the  diguitj  of  a  deep>seated 
self-respect.  His  courtesy  had  an  old-world  elegance  in  it.  His 
kindnes.^,  that  could  net  be  surpassed,  was  all  the  more  valuable  as 
being  accompanied  bj  an  outward  manner  suggtetive  of  self-repres- 
sion and  wholly  antithetic  to  emotional  display.  In  fact  he  was  so 
noble  and  grand  and  good  a  man  that  pity  seems  a  feeling  incon- 
gruous with  any  circumstance  connected  with  him,  incongruous  even 
with  his  death.  I  feel  a  sincere  sorrow ;  but  it  is  a  sorrow  inter- 
mingled and  softened  by  a  supreme  admiration.  He  will  abide  in 
my  memory  as  the  beau  ideal  of  the  gentleman  in  the  lighter  respects 
of  manner  and  appearance  and  in  the  weighter  respects  of  feeling  and 
character." 

DR.  CHARLES   G.  PUTNAM. 

Dr.  Charles  G..  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1805.  His  Either  was  the  Honorable  'Samuel  Putnam,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  his  mother  a  niece  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  State  during  Washington's  and  Adams's 
administration.  He  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Brazer  Davis,  und  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824.  He  studied 
medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson  of  Salem,  and  took  his  medi- 
cal degree  in  1827.  During  six  years  of  residence  in  Salem  he  was 
Physician  of  the  Dispensary,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee, 
Physician  to  the  Almshouse,  Cabinet  Keeper  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society,  and  Physician  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  1833  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1835  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
professional  partnership,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jackson. 

He  remained  in  practice  in  Boston  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  con- 
stantly and  quietly  busy,  with  few  interruptions,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  a  visit  to  Europe  of  only  four  months  in  1851.  His  unas- 
suming excellence  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  man  was  recognized  in  the 
various  honors  which  sought  him  in  his  little  conspicuous  path  of  daily 
duties.  He  was  made  Physician  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  President 
of  the  Suffolk  Dbtrict  Society,  President  of  the  Boston  Obstetrical 
Society,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  Carney  Hospital  and  of  St 
Joseph's  Hospital,  and  in  1868  President  of  the  Massacliusetts  Medical 
Society. 

In  1857  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  this  Academy.  His  special 
pursuits  hardly  furnished  materials  for  papers  to  go  upon  its  record, 
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but  he  found  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  meetings  and  listening  to 
the  various  communications  from  the  distinguished  men  of  science  who 
gave  these  meetings  their  chief  interest 

The  few  publications  Dr.  Putnam  has  left  relate  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
eases of  women  and  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  to  which  branches  he 
was  more  particularly  devoted.  His  translation  of  Louis  on  Blood- 
letting introduced  to  the  practitioners  of  this  community  a  work  which 
has  done  much  towards  forming  the  professional  creed  of  the  present 
generation. 

He  died  very  suddenly  after  some  threatening  cerebral  symptoms, 
which  however  had  left  him  capable  of  work  and  of  enjoyment,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1875. 

His  best  record,  because  the  amplest  and  the  one  that  tries  all  a  man's 
qualities,  is  the  memory  of  a  life  that  was  mainly  spent  in  going  about 
doing  good,  without  show,  without  noisy  claim  of  acknowledgment, 
without  envy  or  jealousy.  Single-hearted  in  the  service  to  which  he 
had  given  himself,  diligent,  patient,  skilful,  he  lived  serenely  and  died 
peacefully,  leaving  many  mourners  and  not  one  enemy. 

NATHANIEL  BRADSTREET  SHURTLEFP. 

Nathaniel  Bradstrret  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  F.  S.  A.,  died  in 
Dorchester,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1874.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  having  been  born  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  June,  1810.  His 
father,  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff^  a  native  of  Carver,  in  the  County  of 
Plymouth,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  of  1796,  removed 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  Boston,  where  he  was  for  many 
years  a  practitioner  of  eminence.  He  came  of  the  purest  of  the  Pilgrim 
stock,  no  less  than  six  of  his  ancestors  having  been  of  the  company  of 
the  Mayflower.  It  is  doubtless  ti>  this  descent,  and  the  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England  which  it  excited,  that  we  owe  the  numer- 
ous antiquarian  and  historical  works  by  which  Dr.  Nathaniel  Shurtleff 
is  best  known  and  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  His  earlier  education 
was  had  at  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  but  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege was  finished  at  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  success,  imder  Messrs.  John  G.  Cogswell  and  George 
BancrofL  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1831,  and  at  once  entered 
on  his  professional  studies,  taking  his  degree  in  medicine  regularly  in 
1834.  He  was  fairly  successful  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
his  taste  lay  rather  in  other  directions,  and  latterly  they  much  diverted 
bis  attention  from  his  hereditary  vocation. 
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The  ftrst  publication  of  Dr.  Shortleff,  aboat  the  time  of  his  receiving 
his  medical  degree,  was  a  small  treatise  on  Phrenology,  a  subject  in 
which  the  visit  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  this  country  in  1 832  had  excited 
a  certain  degree  of  kiterest  at  that  period.  It  was  entitled  *<An 
Epitome  of  Phrenology,"  and  consisted  of  an  abstract  of  the  theo« 
ries  of  the  school  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  a  believer,  but  without  endeavoring  to  re-enforce  those  doc- 
trines by  fresh  examples  or  arguments.  It  was  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  after  this  publication  before  Dr.  Shurtleff  again  appeared  as  an 
author,,  when  he  began  in  1849  the  series  of  works  relating  to  our 
early  history  by  which  his  later  life  was  distinguished  with  a  little 
tract  entitled  "The  Passengers  in  the  Mayflower,"  which  compressed  the 
results  of  great  research  and  industry  within  a  narrow  compass.  This 
was  followed  by  brief  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  William  Shurtleff  and 
of  Elder  Thomas  Leverett,  and  by  a  monograph,  privately  printed,  on 
the  '<  Deaths  at  Marshfield  in  1658  and  1G66  by  Lightning."  A  little 
later  Dr.  Shurtleff  was  intrusted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts with  the  editorship  of  "  The  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  the  first  two  volumes 
of  which  appeared  in  1858.  The  next  year  he  published  three  more 
volumes  bringing  the  Records  down  to  the  Presidency  of  Joseph  Dud- 
ley. In  1855,  Dr.  Shurtleff  was  appointed  by  a  legislative  resolve  to 
edit  the  "  Records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  in  New  England," 
the  first  four  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  that  year,  followed  by  the 
fifth  and  sixth  in  1856,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  18  )7.  In  the 
year  1858,  the  political  complexion  of  the  State  government  having 
changed,  that  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  n^odem  politics,  Rotation 
in  Otfice,  devised  to  secure  the  Survival  of  the  Unfittest,  was  applied 
to  him,  and  he  was  relieved  fVom  the  task  he  was  so  eminently  fitted  to 
perform.  He  discharged  this  laborious  duty  in  the  most  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner.  In  his  own  words,  he  "  closely  collated  the 
proof-sheets  with  the  original  record,  and  consequently,  with  consid- 
erable labor,  compared  every  word  of  the  printed  copy  with  the  original 
manuscript,  and  also  revised  all  doubtful  words  and  passages  with  the 
same."  Among  his  smaller  publications  may  be  mentioned  '*  A  Per- 
petual Calendar  for  Old  and  New  Style,"  designed  to  relieve  the 
student  of  history  from  the  embarrassments  sometimes  occasioned  by 
the  difference  of  the  two  styles.  Also  a  **  Decimal  System  for  the 
Arrangement  and  Administration  of  Libraries,"  which  described  the 
plan  he  had  himself  invented  for  the  management  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  when  he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  that  institution, 
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and  which  is  still  employed  with  considerable  modifications  in  its  ad- 
ministration. In  1862,  Dr.  Shurtloff  edited  ^^  A  Literal  Reprint  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  "  with  his  usual  conscientious  accuracy,  and  enriched 
it  with  a  short  bibliographical  notice  of  much  value  to  the  curious 
student.  Unfortunately  there  were  but  fifty-six  copies  printed,  so  that 
the  reprint  is  almost  as  hard  to  come  by  as  that  rarest  of  bibliomaniacal 
curiosities. 

Dr.  Shurtleff  was  a  Bostonian  of  the  Bostonians,  and  had  a  passion- 
ate affection  for  his  native  city,  which  led  to  an  immense  collection  of 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  her  history  and  antiquities.  A  portion 
of  these  he  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  most  important  of  his 
works;  —  "A  Historical  and  Topographical  Description  of  Boston," 
which  was  published  in  1871.  This  volume  contains  more  information 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  yet 
but  a  quarter  part  of  the  material  he  had  been  collecting,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  was  employed  in  its  preparation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  remainder  of  these  important  collections  may  have  been  lell  in 
a  shape  to  be  made  useful  hereafter.  So  devoted  was  he  to  his  native 
city  that  it  is  said  that  he  had  slept  but  two  nights  out  of  its  limits 
since  he  left  college,  and  those  were  roost  characteristically  given  to 
Plymouth.  In  1867,  Dr.  Shurtleff  reached  the  position  which  prob- 
ably was  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition,  being  elected  Mayor  of 
Boston  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  next  year  he 
was  again  elected  on  the  nomination  of  the  Democrats,  and  in  1871, 
having  lost  the  nomination  of  that  party,  he  was  triumphantly  chosen 
as  an  independent  candidate  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  8,000  votes. 
After  having  received  this  most  honorable  testimony  to  his  adminis- 
trative merits,  he  declined  a  re-election.  During  the  Rebellion,  he  was 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  gave  both  his  sons  to 
the  military  service  of  the  country,  of  whom  the  eldest,  bearing  his 
name  (H.  C.  1859),  fell  at  Cedar  Mountain  in  August,  1862,  at  the 
aj^e  of  twenty-four.  Dr.  Shurtleff  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Acad- 
emy in  1853,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at  Philadeljihia, 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies.  His  life  was 
marked  by  a  constant  activity  in  useful  directions,  and  it  was  crowned 
with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  with  the  friendship  of  many 
eminent  men,  and  with  the  respect  of  the  general  public. 
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Jambs  Walker  was  born  in  Burlington  (at  that  time  a  part  of 
Wobum),  Mass..  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1794.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Groton  Academy,  which  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Butler.  This  preparation  extended  (with  several  interruptions) 
from  the  autumn  of  1807  to  that  of  1810.  He  entered  Harvard  Col* 
lege  in  1810  and  graduated  in  1814.  Though  he  held  no  prominent 
rank  in  his  class  during  the  freshman  year,  on  account  of  his  imper- 
fect and  irregular  course  of  preparatory  studies,  he  steadily  gained 
ground,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year,  the  second  English  oration 
was  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not,  however,  so  engrossed  in  his 
studies  as  to  have  no  leisure  for  the  society  of  his  classmates,  whose 
respect  and  love  he  early  won  and  always  retained.  Their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  abilities  and  character  was  manifested  by  electing  him  to 
be  their  class  orator.  The  intimacies  which  he  formed  in  college  were 
judiciously  chosen,  were  darkened  by  no  cloud,  and  terminated  only 
with  life.  On  the  last  Commencement,  the  seven  other  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  class  were  invited  to  dine  with  him ;  and  all  but  one  were 
able  to  be  present,  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  gradu- 
ation. Mr.  Walker  spent  the  first  year  after  leaving  college  at 
Phillips'  Exeter  Academy  as  an  assistant  teacher.  He  then  returned 
to  Cambridge,  and  began  his  theological  studies  as  a  resident  graduate 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1815.  His  class  is  entered  in  the  Triennial 
Catalogue  as  the  first  in  the  Divinity  School,  graduating  from  it  in 
1817.  But  the  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  organized  at 
that  time.  It  had  no  teachers  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  Most  of  the 
instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  the  Hollis  Professor  in 
Divinity,  assisted  by  President  Earkland,  Professor  Sydney  Willard, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  Norton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Ministerial  Association,  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  William  E.  Channing  on  May  5th,  1817,  Mr.  Walker 
received  the  usual  approbation  or  license  to  preach ;  and*  he  preached 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  Sunday  following  (May  llth),  for  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall  in  his  native  town.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1817, 
he  had  a  call  to  settle  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  which  he  declined.  On 
the  llth  of  February,  1818,  he  was  invited  to  the  Harvard  Church  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  on  the  1 5th  of  April.  The 
history  of  this  society  virtually  begins  with  his  ministry,  as  his  only 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  died  in  al)out  six  months  after 
his  settlement     Other  young  ministers  of  that  day  created  at  first  a 
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greater  sensation  than  was  produced  by  Mr.  Walker.  Bat  he  knew 
what  was  in  him.  Soon  after  he  was  settled,  he  said  to  a  friend  and 
classmate  that  it  was  not  wise  for  a  young  minister  to  put  every  thing 
into  his  first  sermon,  otherwise  he  would  soon  find  himself  aground. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Walker  as  a  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  convincing 
preacher  rapidly  increased  and  extended.  In  1822  he  was  urged  to 
take  charge  of  a  society  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1823  the  strongest 
appeals  were  made  to  him  to  settle  in  Baltimore.  No  one  else  was 
thought  to  be  so  well  qualified  by  abilities  and  courage  to  defend  these 
outposts  of  the  denomination.  It  was  not  the  exposure  of  these  new 
positions  which  led  Mr.  Walker  to  decline  them ;  but  loyalty  to  the 
people  and  church  which  had  chosen  him  for  their  minister,  and  which, 
as  he  modestly  said,  had  manifested  for  him  a  "  degree  of  affection  and 
attachment  which  has  left  me  nothing  to  regret  but  that  it  was  not  better 
deserved  and  better  rewarded."  In  his  reply  to  the  Baltimore  invita- 
tion occurs  the  following  characteristic  remark :  ^'  I  am  not  unapprised 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  him  who  shall  be  your  succes- 
sor ;  his  arduous  duties,  his  great  and  undivided  responsibility,  widely 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  theological  friends,  and  in  frequent 
collision  witn  his  opponents,  numerous,  active,  and  implacable.  But, 
formidable  as  these  obstacles  may  appear  to  some,  they  have  no  terror 
for  me :  nay,  so  far  from  shrinking  from  them,  I  would  go  forward  to 
meet  them." 

Dr.  Walker  preoched  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people  on  July  14, 
1839,  after  a  devoted  ministry  of  twenty-one  years;  daring  which  his 
society  had  grown  from  ninety-five  families  to  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  He  resigned  hb  pastoral  charge  in  order  to  accept  an 
iippointment  to  the  Alford  Professorship  of  Natural  Theology,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity  in  Harvard  College.  Every  possible 
efibrt  was  made,  independently,  by  the  church,  the  congregation,  the 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  the  young  men  of  his  society,  to  induce 
liim  to  withdraw  his  request  for  a  dismissal.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  have  oome  to  a  decision  on  an  important  step  in  life  before  he 
had  looked  at  it  from  all  sides.  His  people  trusted  implicitly  in  his 
honor  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and,  though  disappointed,  they 
acquiesced  in  his  conclusion  with  Christian  grace.  If  the  separa- 
tion was  painful  on  both  sides,  not  a  friemlship  was  broken,  nor  a 
confidence  impaired ;  and  when  on  the  16th  of  August,  1874,  some  of 
Dr.  Walker's  friends  desired  to  commemorate  his  eightieth  birthday  by 
a  substantial  expression  of  their  love  and  veneration,  none  more  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  than  the  survivors  among  his  old  porish- 
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ioners,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  thirty-five  years ;  for  his 
memory  was  still  greeu  in  their  own  hearts,  and  had  been  instilled  into 
the  hearts  of  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

There  were  those  among  his  clerical  brethren  who  advised  Dr. 
Walker  against  accepting  his  appointment  to  a  professorship,  fearing 
that  he  would  be  lost  to  h  ministry  which  could  ill  afford  to  spare  him. 
But  others,  and  among  them  Dr.  W.  £.  Channing,  urged  him  to  go  to 
Cambridge.  He  said:  ''To  guide  the  young  to  just  principles  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  is  to  contribute  more  to  their  education 
than  any  other  teaching  can  do.''  The  event  has  proved  that  what 
Vfas  gained  to  the  college  was  not  so  much  lost  to. the  churches.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  while  Dr.  Walker  was 
Professor  or  President,  and  afterwards,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted, 
be  preached  frequently  in  the  college  or  other  pulpits,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  power  and  attractiveness.  After  he  had  retired  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  college  to  private  life,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
with  some  bodily  infirmities,  but  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  grand 
thoughts,  and  the  fire  of  his  old  eloquence  to  utter  them,  he  was  invited 
to  the  pulpit  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  else  Dr.  Walker  was  or  might  have  been,  he  was  born  to  be 
a  preacher,  and  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  all 
the  physical  gifts,  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  great  preacher ;  reverence, 
sympathy,  a  searching  logic,  a  deep  insight  into  character,  a  simple 
and  terse  style,  and  an  inspiring  look  and  voice  which  made  the  man- 
ner an  exact  counterpart  of  the  matter.  What  he  had  to  preach  is 
best  stated  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  an  installation  sermon  printed 
in  1823.  ^  Mere  moral  lectures,  which  a  heathen  philosopher  might 
have  preached  as  well,  will  not  answer ;  nor  ingenious  and  subtle  dis- 
quisitions respecting  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  the  fitness  of  things, 
or  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  counsels  of  mere  worldly  prudence. 
All  this  may  be  very  well  in  its  place,  and  it  need  not  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  pulpit :  but  it  is  not  preaching  Christ ;  and  that 
minister  will  find  himself  to  have  sadly  erred,  who  depends  upon  it 
mainly  for  success.  We  find  none  of  it  in  the  discourses  of  the 
Saviour ;  none  of  it  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  not  by 
such  means  that  Christianity  was  established,  or  the  Reformation 
begun :  nor  is  it  by  such  means,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  notwith- 
standing; all  the  changes  that  hare  taken  place,  that  interest  and  popu- 
larity can  be  given  to  any  system  of  doctrines,  or  the  bulk  of  any 
congregation  be  kept  awake,  or  their  souls  saved  from  death." 

Though  Dr.  Walker  habitually  held  himself  to  a  strict  account  to 
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be  spintual  and  practical  in  hb  sermons,  no  one  could  excel  him  on 
occasion,  in  speculative,  doctrinal,  or  controversial  preaching.  Wit- 
ness his  sermon  on  the  philosophy  of  man's  spiritual  nature  printed  in 
the  ^^  Unitarian  Tracts;"  or  his  sermon  on  the  nature  of  Grod,  preached 
at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody ;  or  his  sermon  on  faith, 
regeneration,  and  atonement,  prepared  for  a  dedication  in  Leicester ; 
and  then  turn  for  an  example  of  his  spiritual  and  practical  preaching 
to  his  sermon  on  the  law  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  the  life  of  the  soul. 
It  can  be  said  of  few  preachers  as  truly  as  of  Dr.  Walker  that  he 
interested  and  instructed  all  classes,  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most 
simple-minded,  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  among  his  hearers.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  harder  ordeal  by  which  a  preacher  can  be  tried  than 
when  he  addresses  a  body  of  college  students.  It  is  not  that  such  an 
audience  is  more  intellectual,  br  more  sceptical,  or  more  frivolous  than 
other  congregations.  But,  instead  of  a  mixed  assembly  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  this  is  mostly  of  one  kind,  surrounded  by  all  the  associa- 
tions of  college  life,  and  sometimes  affecting  to  be  less  serious  than  it 
really  is.  Whatever  of  conceit  or  of  fallacy  was  contained  in  the  stu- 
dent's judgment  of  the  utility  of  the  Sunday  services  for  him.  Dr. 
Walker  was  able  to  probe  to  the  core  and  expose,  as  in  his  sermon  on 
the  Student's  Sabbath.  By  a  happy  selection  of  topics .  (as  in  the 
sermon  on  St.  Paul  or  the  Scholar  among  the  Apostles),  by  a  profound 
analysis  of  his  subject,  by  an  inexorable  logic  which  riveted  the  atten- 
tion, he  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but  only  that  he 
might  bring  home  to  their  consciences,  their  hearts,  and  their  lives, 
the  application  of  the  truths  which  he  had  slowly  evolved.  Moreover, 
the  solemnity  and  earnestness  of  his  manner  assured  them  that  he  felt 
himself  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  abstractiomt,  but  with  realities. 
He  believed  that  this  was  the  deep  secret  of  pulpit  influence.  These 
are  bis  own  words:  "Surely  he  who  can  preach  otherwise  than 
seriously  and  earnestly  must  be  without  an  adequate  conception  of 
man*s  need  of  religion,  or  of  the  divine  compassion  in  providing  it,  or 
of  the  strength  and  inveteracy  of  that  corruption  against  which  he  is 
to  contend,  or  of  the  character  and  extent  of  that  misery  for  which  he 
is  to  indicate  a  remedy  or  a  consolation.  And  let  him  not  think  to 
inspire  a  feeling  which  he  does  not  himself  possess.  However  learned 
or  ingenious  or  eloquent,  let  him  not  think  to  kindle  in  others  a  zeal 
for  God  and  a  devotion  to  his  cause,  unless  he  speak  from  that  same 
zeal  and  devotion  burning  in  his  own  bosom.  However  rich  and 
costly  may  be  the  offering  which  he  brings,  let  him  bring  fire  with  it,  • 
and  not  think  to  kindle  the  sacrifice  by  blowing  upon  the  cold  hearth 
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of  the  altar."  No  other  recognitioii  of  his  Bervices,  duriDg  his  long 
and  honored  life,  gave  Dr.  Walker  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  assar- 
ances  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  the  young  men  that  his 
preaching  had  done  them  permanent  good.  His  sermons  were  not  of 
the  kind  which  can  be  once  heard  and  then  foi^otten.  In  every  one 
of  them  there  are  characteristic  expressions  which  are  remembered  and 
repeated  by  his  hearers  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  influence  which  Dr.  Walker  exerted  from  the  pulpit  did  not  come 
exclusively  from  his  sermons.  His  devotional  exercises  were  brief, 
without  vain  repetitions,  but  deeply  impressive.  His  manner  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  was  majestic  It  may  be  doubted  whether  human 
lips  ever  gave  them  greater  force  and  meaning  since  they  have  been 
read  in  the  churches.  His  commanding  presence  in  the  pulpit,  the 
wonderful  selections  which  he  made  from  the  Bible,  and  the  strength 
and  feeling  with  which  they  were  uttered,  always  made  the  greatest 
occasions  appear  still  greater. 

Dr.  Walker  was  admirably  qualified  by  his  intellectual  preferences, 
his  even  temper,  and  his  interest  in  young  men,  to  teach  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  chosen  at  Cambridge.  His  own  mind  was 
wedded  to  no  particular  school  of  philosophy,  but  was  essentially 
eclectic,  and^  ever  open  to  new  light  from  whatever  quarter  of  the 
intellectual  firmament  it  might  come.  The  students  soon  learned  to 
find  in  him  a  friend  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  sought  his  advice,  not 
only  in  their  studies  and  their  troubles,  but  in  the  choice  of  their 
career  in  life.  After  having  discharged  the  duties  of  professor,  in  the 
most  acceptable  manner,  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  in  February,  1853,  and  was  welcomed  to  this 
office  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  community.  He  had  already  been 
a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  since  1834,  and  had  been  Acting  President 
during  the  interval  between  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Quincy  and 
Mr.  Everett.  No  one  understood  better  than  he  did  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  president,  or  the  condition,  wants,  and  prospects  of 
the  University ;  and  no  one  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  administered 
its  affairs  with  greater  assiduity  and  impartiality,  or  was  rewarded  by 
more  decided  marks  of  public  confidence.  The  personal  attachment 
which  the  students  had  formed  for  him  while  he  was  their  teacher 
made  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  govern  them  as  president.  He 
had  also  the  hearty  and  undivided  support  of  all  his  associates  in  the 
various  offices  of  instruction  and  government.  When  youthful  indis- 
cretions or  grave  offences  were  committed  by  any  of  the  students,  the 
offenders  suffered  as  much  in  the  consdousness  of  his  displeasure  aa 
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from  the  college  punishment  which  was  inflicted.  Dr.  Walker  did  not 
make  too  much  account  of  college  misdeeds,  and  never  despaired  of  a 
young  man,  even  if  vicious,  hoping  every  thing  from  the  reflections 
of  his  better  moments  and  the  experiences  of  life.  Though  he  was 
sometimes  doomed  to  disappointment,  his  hopes  were  oftener  realized, 
and  the  college  delinquent  became  an  honored  member  of  society  and 
sometimes  an  ornament  of  the  University.  There  are  many  men  in 
the  community,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  will  gladly  confess  that 
their  character  and  prospects  were  determined  for  them  by  the  judi- 
cious counsels  of  a  president,  who  was  severe  to  uncover  their  faults 
and  follies,  but  who  was  always  gentle  to  forgive  and  ready  to  encour- 
age. The  annual  reports  which  he  made  to  the  Overseers  indicate  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction during  his  administration.  Duiing  this  period  the  Appleton 
Chapel,  Boylston  Hall,  and  the  Gymnasium  were  built,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  was  founded. 

Education  in  all  its  grades,  and  religious  as  well  as  secular,  had  always 
enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Dr.  Walker.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  schools  he  himself  gave  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  his  own  parish.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Charlestown,  a  constant  attendant  at  the  College  with  one  of 
the  examining  committees  of  the  Overseers,  and  a  friend  to  Ihe  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge.  He  prompted  young  men  to  seek  the  highest 
education  and  gratuitously  fitted  more  than  one  for  it.  On  two  occa- 
sions, viz.,  in  183 1  and  agiiin  in  1856,  he  delivered  the  introductory  lect- 
ure before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  After  quoting  the 
remark  of  an  old  English  divine  who  said  that  "  schoolmasters  have  a 
negative  on  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,"  he  added :  "  They  may  be 
said  to  create  a  republic,  and  the  time  has  come  when,  under  institu- 
tions like  ours,  we  could  no  more  dispense  with  the  profession  as  a 
distinct  profession  than  we  could  with  that  of  the  ministers  of  justice 
or  religion.'*  Dr.  Walker  believed  in  common  education ;  but  the 
education  which  hp  wished  to  make  common  was  the  best  education. 
Wlierever  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  were  found,  he  would  have 
them  put  in  the  way  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture.  In  that  anar- 
chy of  thought  which  was  formerly  repressed  by  "  authority  in  church 
and  state,  by  the  fetters  on  men's  hands  or  the  fetters  in  their  souls," 
but  which  now  stalked  madly  through  the  land,  he  saw  no  hope  unless 
some  could  be  found  "  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  so 
incontestably  superior,  as  to  become,  in  that  particular  department,  the 
legitimate  and  accepted  lights  and  guides  of  the  age."    To  this  end 
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they  should  he  taught  something  about  a  good  many  things,  but  evf  ry 
thing  about  at  least  one  thing.  But  before  all  systems  of  iustructioa 
he  placed  character ;  as  character  alone  would  enable  the  young  to 
profit  by  the  many  accidental  circumstances  which  schools  and  colleges 
do  not  create  and  cannot  preveot 

Dr.  Walker  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard College  from  1825  to  183G :  after  resigning  the  otRce  of  President 
in  1860,  he  was  again  elected  into  that  body,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  i*emained  in  it  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  services  in  that  board 
are  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  associates  in  it.  *'  With 
this  long  experience,  his  comprehensive  and  trained  intellect,  sound 
moral  nature,  his  devotion  to  the  college,  his  clear  and  forcible  state- 
ment, his  modesty  and  courtesy,  gave  to  his  judgment  at  this  board  an 
authority  which  no  other  could  command."  With  this  exception,  when 
Dr.  Walker  left  the  office  of  Pre>ident,  he  relinquished  all  officiul 
responsibility.  The  fifteen  years  of  comparative  leisure  and  retirement 
which  he  then  enjoyed  made  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  no  other  period  could  show  greater  intellectual  activity,  or 
overflowed  in  richer  blessings  to  others.  The  mere  presence  of  such  a 
nian  in  any  community,  —  so  strong  in  thought,  so  abundant  in  learn- 
ing, and  yet  so  accessible  to  young  and  old  ;  so  severe  in  his  principles, 
and  yet  so  lenient  in  his  judgments ;  so  firm  in  hi^  own  convictions,  so 
liberal  to  others ;  ever  ready  to  give  good  counsel  when  it  was  asked, 
but  with  no  desire  to  force  his  opinions  upon  unwilling  minds ;  often  a 
peacemaker  between  those  who  were  alienated,  but  without  any  quar- 
rels of  his  own,  —  the  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  community  is  a 
benediction.  But  more  than  this.  Dr.  Walker  was  ever  prompt  to 
respond,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  physical  strength,  to  the  many 
public  calls  which  were  made  upon  him,  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
good  learning,  and  religion.  The  sermon  wliich  he  preached  in  King^s 
Chapel,  on  the  12th  of  May,  18G1,  on  the  ^'Spirit  proper  to  tlie 
Times,"  though  it  does  not  contain  a  harsh  word,  was  nevertheless  a 
trumpet-call  to  arms.  Where  can  be  found  a  more  masterly  analysis 
of  the  causes,  remote  and  proximate,  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country 
during  the  war  of  the  great  rel)ellion,  than  in  Dr.  Walker's  sermon, 
preached  before  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion, on  Jan.  7,  18G3  ?  And  who  can  forget  his  thoughtful  and  in- 
spiriting address,  on  the  "  Duties  of  Educated  men  to  the  Country," 
delivered  before  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College,  on  July  16,  1863,  in 
which  he  closed  with  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  living  alumni  to 
erect  a  monument  to  their  dead  heroes  ?    ^  Do  not,"  he  said,  ^  cover  it 
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over  with  a  glorifica£ioii  of  our  institutions,  or  of  onr  people,  or  even 
with  a  studied  eulogy  of  the  dead ;  thus  to  have  offered  up  their  lives 
is  glory  enough.  Write  on  it  these  few  simple  words :  In  memory  of 
the  sons  of  Harvard,  who  died  for  their  country." 

At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Dr.  Walker 
prepared  two  memoirs:  one  of  Daniel  Appleton  White,  which  was 
printed  in  1863 ;  and  the  other  of  Josiah  Quincy,  which  was  printed 
in  1867.  Dr.  Walker  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the  subjects  of  these  me- 
moirs than  they  were  in  the  just  and  discriminating  treatment  which 
they  received  at  hia  hands.  Bom  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and,  after 
living  to  a  very  advanced  age,  dying  within  a  few  years  of  each  other, 
these  two  distingmshed  men  cover  with  their  lives  ^  the  whole  of  our 
proper  unchallenged  national  existence."  Trusting  and  honoring  one 
another,  and  trusted  and  honored  by  the  public,  they  were  conspicuous 
actors,  each  in  his  own  way,  in  the  scenes  which  passed  before  them ; 
and  many  of  the  great  movements  in  church  and  state,  and  many  of 
the  great  questions  relating  to  government,  education,  morals,  or  reli- 
gion, which  agitated  their  times,  received  an  impression  from  their 
minds  and  characters.  To  write  the  memoirs  of  such  men,  learning, 
research,  wisdom,  independence,  delicacy,  were  required ;  and  all  these 
qualifications  Dr.  Walker  brought  to  the  work  in  lat^  measure.  An 
intimate  friend  of  Judge  White  for  many  years,  and  closely  associated 
with  President  Quincy  during  his  administration,  he  could  speak,  as 
one  having  authority,  of  their  noble  characters  and  their  honorable 
and  useful  lives. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Walker  was  invited  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on 
Natural  Religion,  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston ;  which  he 
gave  in  three  successive  years.  The  first  course  treated  of  the  psycho- 
logical grounds  of  Natural  Religion.  Scientific  Theology,  or  the 
logical  grounds  of  Natural  Religion,  was  the  subject  of  *the  second 
course.  In  the  last  the  analogy  or  harmony  between  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  was  discussed.  These  carefully  prepared  lectures 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  large  and  intelligent  audiences 
which  heard  them.  Had  they  been  printed  at  the  time,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  administrator  of  the  Lowell  Fund,  they  would  have 
instructed  a  still  wider  public  But  their  publication  was  postponed 
by  Dr.  Walker,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  leisure  for  a  careful  revision  of 
them ;  a  leisure  which,  in  his  crowded  life,  he  never  found.  Ailer  an 
Interval  of  twenty  years,  he  was  asked  to  repeat  them  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  He  excused  himself  from  a  literal  compliance  with 
this  invitation  for  these  reasons :  ^  Several  of  the  topics  considered  by 
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me  have  since  then  been  earnestly  discussed  by  writers  of  great  ability. 
Accord! Dgly,  any  treatment  of  them  which  should  omit  all  notice  of 
these  works  would  be  justly  regarded  as  behind  the  age.  1  should 
also  be  sorry  to  think  that  my  own  mind,  during  so  long  an  interval, 
had  made  no  progress  in  correcting  and  clearing  up  its  conceptions  on 
points,  many  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  still  far  from  being  defi- 
nitely settled.  I  lore  consistency ;  bat  I  love  truth  still  more.  Old  as 
I  am,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  learn.  Under  these  circumstances,  so  far 
as  I  make  use  of  the  old  materials,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  due  to  my.^elf,  as 
well  as  my  audience,  to  rewrite  and  restate  every  thing.  And  this  is 
not  all.  Instead  of  taking  up  and  following  out  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment as  before,  I  shall  limit  myself,  for  the  m^t  part,  to  what  may  be 
called,  so  far  as  the  public  take  concern  in  these  matters,  the  problems 
of  the  day,  and  so  be  able  to  discuss  them  at  much  greater  length/' 
The  subject  of  this  new  course  of  lectures  was  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion. 

What  Dr.  Walker  said  of  himself  at  this  time  remained  true  of  him 
to  the  end.  He  was  never  ashamed  to  learn.  Though  his  mind  was 
unusually  mature  at  thirty  years  of  age,  the  ripe  fruit  continued  to 
hang  upon  the  tree,  growing  larger  and  more  perfect  with  every  sum- 
mer sun  for  half  a  century  longer.  He  read  largely,  and  digested  what 
he  read ;  keeping  himself  familiar  with  the  latest  thought  on  science, 
philosophy,  education,  and  religion.  Amid  the  revolutions  and  dis- 
tractions in  human  thought  and  society,  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  man 
or  God.  Dark  problems,  which  troubled  many  spirits,  he  discussed 
dispassionately  and  hopefully.  He  continued  to  think  and  write  on 
such  subjects  to  the  latest  moment,  and  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon 
the  last  sheets  when  the  summons  to  prepare  for  the  great  change  came 
to  him.  Besides  fif^y  unprinted  sermons,  he  has  left  a  large  amount 
of  manuscript,  but  no  wholly  completed  work.  In  his  final  illness,  he 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish  one  work  which  he 
thought  might  do  some  good.  Formerly,  he  said,  religion  was  every 
thing  and  science  nothing ;  now,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  science  is  every 
thing  and  religion  nothing.  The  subject  which  he  undertook  to  dis- 
cuss, and  upon  which  he  has  written  at  great  length,  is  this :  ^  Are 
men  outgrowing  Religion?"  He  has  also  left  a  long  and  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  lives  and  opinions  of  atheists  and  alleged  atheists. 
"Is  God  Knowable?"  is  another  of  his  subjects.  He  projected  an 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  began,  and  carried  into 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew.  He  prepared,  probably  while  he 
was  professor,  portions  of  a  manual  on   Comparative  Psychology. 
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Dr.  Walker  often  studied  and  wrote  under  great  physical  disabilities. 
For  many  years  his  eyes  were  weak,  and  be  was  forced  to  employ  a 
reader.  At  another  time  he  suffered  from  cramp  in  the  fingers,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his  pen  in  one  hand  and  guide  it  with  the 
other.  He  was  never  a  fluent  or  rapid  writer.  He  generally  spent  so 
much  time  in  thinking  over  his  subject  that  he  wrote  at  last  under 
pressure.  The  remark  occurs  once  in  his  diary,  that  he  would  not 
again  allow  himself  so  much  time  to  write  a  seimon.  After  he  had 
once  welded  a  sentence  in  his  heated  brain,  it  was  strong  as  iron,  and 
incapable  of  improvement.  Hence,  he  seldom  corrected  his  own  manu- 
script, and  the  material  which  he  has  left  might  be  sent  to  the  press 
without  the  change  of  a^single  word.  He  never  shrank  from  a  homely 
expression,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning ;  and  whenever  he  indulged  in 
the  graces  of  rhetoric,  the  effect  was  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
massive  columns  below.  Of  all  which  Dr.  Walker  had  written,  but 
little  was  published  during  his  lifetime.  A  volume  containing  twenty- 
five  of  his  sermons  appeared  in  1861,  and  at  other  times  single  sermons 
and  addresses.  He  contributed  more  than  fifty  articles,  besides  short 
notices,  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner,'*  and  he  was  the  sole  or  associate 
editor  of  it  from  January,  1831,  to  March,  1839.  While  ho  was  pro- 
fessor, he  edited  "  Reid's  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  abridged, 
with  Notes  from  Sir  William  Hamilton;"  also,  "Dugald  Stewart's 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man." 

All  the  honors  which  a  life  so  long,  so  laborious,  so  useful,  had 
richly  merited,  were  freely  bestowed  and  meekly  worn.  Harvard  Col- 
lege gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1835,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1860. 
Yale  College  had  given  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1853.  In  1842 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  this  Academy,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  In  1854  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
and,  in  1859,  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society.  In  1860  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege requested  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  and,  in  1863,  some  friends 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  grand  head  perpetuated  in  marble. 
The  portrait  by  Hunt  and  the  bust  by  Dexter  are  among  the  worthies 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  munificent  gift  of  $12,000,  presented  to  Dr.  Walker  by 
unknown  friends  in  1860,  though  not  necessary  to  a  man  of  simple 
tastes,  and  who  had  managed  his  affairs  with  a  wise  forecast,  was, 
nevertheless,  received  by  him  with  gratitude,  as  relieving  him  from  all 
anxiety,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  increasing  his  fiicOities  of  stodyi 
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and,  as  he  hoped,  his  usefulness.  With  great  delicacy  of  feeling  he 
preferred  to  interpret  the  gift  as  not  wholly  personal  to  himself^  but  as 
a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  bigliest  education  upon  the  wealth 
which  it  helps  to  create ;  and,  accordingly,  by  his  own  bequest  to  the 
library  of  Harvard  College,  he  has  given  permanent  significance  to  the 
generosity  of  his  friends,  and  secured  for  them,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
the  gratitude  of  future  generations  of  scholars. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  contemplate  a  man,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  looking  forward  to  freedom  from  anxiety  it  is  true,  but  not  to  liis 
ease  and  comfort ;  rather  to  continued  study  and  usefulness.  No  official 
station  could  have  added  to  the  influence  which  he  continued  to  exert 
over  others,  younger  and  more  active  than  himself,  and  through  them 
upon  the  community.  Time  added  but  slowly  to  his  bodily  infirmitie:«, 
while  it  mellowed  the  fruits  of  his  rich  character,  and  left  untouched 
his  noble  intellect.  Though  he  had  made  few  journeys,  he  knew  what 
was  in  man,  from  history  and  his  own  reflection,  better  than  others 
who  had  traversed  continents ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  the  most  saga- 
cious of  counsellors.  Surrounded  by  friends  and  neighbors  who  loved 
him,  trusted  by  the  wise,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  young,  his  old 
age  was  as  happy  as  it  was  serene  and  beneficent.  No  other  words 
can  more  fitly  express  the  beauty  and  the  completeness  of  such  a  life 
than  those  inscribed  upon  the  cup  and  salver  which  were  presented  to 
him  on  his  "eightieth  birthday.  '*  Thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the 
noonday.  Thou  shalt  be  as  the  morning"  Not  many  weeks  had 
passed  after  this  commemoration  when  organic  complaints,  which  had 
long  threatened,  assumed  an  alarming  magnitude.  His  frequent  visits 
to  the  college  library  were  discontinued.  He  felt  from  the  first  that  he 
should  never  recover  the  ground  which  he  had  suddenly  lost.  Possibly 
he  might  linger  into  the  spring,  and  be  able  to  walk  or  sit  in  his  garden. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  for  him  to  watch  the 
nevcr-fiiiling  miracle  of  the  opening  flowers.  He  made  especial  provi- 
sion for  the  coming  season,  thinking  that,  if  he  lived,  this  recreation 
at  least  might  remain  to  him.  But  the  bulbs  which  he  caused  to  be 
planted  will  blossom  over  his  grave.  His  disease  rapidly  reduced  his 
strength ;  but  he  continued,  with  great  courage,  to  dress  himself  and 
pass  the  day  in  his  study,  until  within  a  week  of  his  death.  When  he 
was  assured  that  the  i!nal  summons  had  come  he  met  it,  as  he  had 
helped  so  many  others  to  meet  it,  with  the  peace  and  hope  of  a  Chris- 
tian.     He  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1874 
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Jeffries  TVtman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  in  1843. 
Iq  1855  he  was  made  a  Councillor  in  Class  11^  and  continued  to  serve 
the  Academy  in  this  capacity  until  the  Annual  Meeting  previous  to 
the  sudden  close  of  his  useful  life  on  the  4th  of  September  last 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  Aug.  11,  1814,  his  parents  were  residing  in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a  practising  physician.  The 
latter,  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman,  was  bom  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1799.  His  mother  was  Ann 
Morrill,  of  Boston.  Jeffries,  who  was  the  third  son,  was  named  for 
his  father's  friend,  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  of  Boston.  When  he  was  but 
four  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Charlestown,  as  his  father  had 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  Jeffries  obtained  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  private 
school  in  Charlestown,  but  soon  entered  the  academy  in  Chelmsford 
where  he  remained  until  1826,  when  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy 
in  Exeter  and  was  there  fitted  for  college.  Entering  Harvard  in  1829, 
he  graduated  in  1833  in  a  class  of  fifly-six,  of  which  number  Jeffries 
Wyman  and  five  others  were  afterwards  called  to  professorships  in  the 
University. 

During  his  senior  year  in  college  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, which,  probably,  was  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  trouble 
that  in  after  life  became  so  serious  an  obstacle.  His  life  was  finally 
terminated  by  a  sudden  hemorrhage  while  he  was  at  Bethlehem,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  had  gone  to  escape  the  autumnal  catarrh  with 
which  he  was  affected  when  he  remained  in  Cambridge  during  that 
period  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  his  poor  health  he  was  often  compelled  to  make  distant 
journeys,  in  order  to  avoid  the  harshness  of  the  New  England  climate. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  the  Soutliern  States,  in  the  winter  of  1833-34. 
Returning  from  this  trip,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  of  Chelmsford,  and  his  fatlier  at  the 
McLean  Asylum.  Entering  the  Medical  College  in  Boston,  he  was 
soon  elected  house-student  in  the  Mcdiqil  Department  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  1837,  presenting  as  his  thesis  a  treatise  upon  the  eye,  which, 
probably,  was  the  basis  of  his  first  publication  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  under  the  title 
of  "  Indistinctness  of  Images  formed  by  Oblique  Rays  of  Light" 

Not  finding  a  suitable  opening  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
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accepted  the  position  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  under  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  the  Hersey  Professor.  During  this  period,  when  his  very 
limited  income  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  secure  in  various  ways  the 
means  of  living,  he  hecame  a  member  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department, 
under  an  appointment  of  Mayor  Eliot,  dated  Sept  1,  1838. 

The  foundation  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  which  was  about  this  time 
put  in  active  operation,  and  has  since  done  so  much  in  enabling  scien- 
tists to  follow  their  chosen  paths,  probably  caused  Jefiries  Wyman, 
fortunately  for  sdence,  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  practising  physicians, 
and  devote  his  clear  mind,  sharp  eye,  and  steady  hand  to  original 
research.  Accepting  the  position  of  Curator  of  the  Institute,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  in  the  winter  of  1840-41  he  delivered 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

In  January,  1841,  his  first  anatomical  paper,  *'0n  the  Cranium  of  a 
Seal,"  was  communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natiuul  History. 
Of  this  society  he  became  a  member  about  the  time  he  took  his  medical 
degree,  holding  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary  from  1839  to  1841, 
when,  with  the  money  earned  by  his  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  he  started  for  Europe  to  continue  his  studies.  He  entered 
the  Medical  School  in  Paris  in  May,  1841,  and  attended  the  lectures 
at  the  Garden  of  Plants.  When  the  lectures  were  completed,  he  made 
several  pedestrian  tours,  and  finally  vbited  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  studying  the  preparations  in  the  Hunterian  Collection  at 
the  lioyal  College  of  Surgeons  when  he  was  called  home  by  the  ill- 
ness and  death  of  his  father.  Resuming  his  residence  in  Boston  and 
his  active  membership  in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  he 
was  soon  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  same  year, 
1843,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  where  he  passed  the  following  five 
winters,  returning  to  Boston  each  summer.  His  first  communication 
to  the  Academy  was  presented  the  same  year  of  his  election,  and  was 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo.  During  this 
year,  which  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  his  life,  he  published  about 
a  dozen  papers,  principally  communicated  to  the  Natural  History 
Society,  besides  delivering  the  annual  address  before  that  society. 
Among  these  papers  was  the  first  of  an  important  series  which,  from 
time  to  time,  api>eared  on  the  special  anatomy  of  the  apes,  and  also 
the  first  of  his  resuUs  upon  minute  anatomy,  in  which,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  microscope,  he  afterwards  did  so  much  delicate  and  im- 
portant work. 

In  1847,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Warren  as  the  Iler.ey 
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Professor  of  ADatomy  at  Harvard,  which  position  he  filled  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  thoagh  on  account  of  his  feeble  health  the  college  bad 
relieved  him  from  the  duties  of  instruction  for  several  years  preceding, 
and,  thanks  to  the  though tfulness  of  the  late  Thomas  Lee  and  the  lata 
Dr.  W.  J.  Walker,  bis  life  from  1856  was  made  free  from  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  his  mind  was  relieved  from  the  anxieties  which  narrow 
means  had  caused ;  but  throughout  all  his  trials  be  worked  on  with 
a  cheerful,  uncomplaining  spirit,  and,  though  not  ambitious  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  term,  he  was  always  full  of  hope  and  £iith. 

On  accepting  the  chair  at  Harvard,  he  at  once  began  the  formation 
of  the  perfect  little  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to  which 
1k3  added  the  results  of  all  his  anatomical  work.  Only  once,  during 
the  several  years  of  very  frequent  and  cordial  intercourse  which  the 
writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  with  Professor  Wyman,  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  by  the  camp  fire,  was  any  thing  heard  from  his  lips 
that  was  contrary  to  his  usual  hopefulness;  and  this  occurred  after 
a  protracted  absence  from  his  museum,  when,  going  to  a  case  to  look 
up  a  special  preparation  he  had  made  many  years  before,  in  order 
to  illustrate  a  subject  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  he 
pointed  to  a  few  preparations  that  had  been  misplaced  during  bis  ab- 
sence and  to  the  dust  that  had  collected  in  the  cases,  and  asked,  in  a 
grieved  tone  of  voice,  if  there  was  any  use  in  making  anatomical  col- 
lections, and  if,  after  all,  it  was  not  work  thrown  away.  He  then 
instanced  a  once  famous  European  Anatomical  Museum,  and  said  that 
during  his  last  trip  abroad  he  had  hunted  in  vain  for  preparations 
which  he  had  seen  in  their  perfection  during  his  first  visit.  "  Then," 
he  said,  *^  the  man  who  made  them  was  alive,  but  on  my  last  visit  he 
had  been  dead  several  years."  Let  us  trust  that  the  gems,  which  he 
has  left  as  examples  of  his  delicate  manipulation  for  the  instruction 
of  others,  will  receive  the  care  in  their  new  depository  which  he  would 
have  given  had  a  similar  collection  been  placed  in  his  charge,  when 
he  was  an  active  curator  of  the  society  whicli  has  assiuned  the  trust. 

Ever  ready,  in  his  quiet  and  faithful  manner,  to  do  his  part  towards 
advancing  the  interests  of  science,  we  find  that  Dr.  Wyman  was  an 
active  curator  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  many 
yeai's  after  his  return  from  his  first  European  trip,  and  that  he  was 
continued  as  Curator  of  Comparative  Anatomy  during  the  time,  and 
for  several  years  after,  he  was  President  of  the  Socieiy,  which  last 
office  he  held  from  1856  to  1870,  when  the  condition  of  his  health 
was  such  that  he  could  no  longer  take  a  constant  part  in  the  meetings, 
and  he  resigned  his  position. 
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He  was,  also,  one  of  tlie  original  members  of  the  American  Asso-> 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  its  first  Treasurer,  having 
already  acted  as  an  officer  of  the  older  Association  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists.  In  1857  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  the  following  year,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  be  present  at  that  meeting. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  faculty  and  continued  in  the  position  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  great  museum,  for  whose  unrivalled  talents  and 
enthusiastic  nature,  so  directly  the  opposite  of  his  own  retiring  dis- 
position, Wyman  always  expressed  the  highest  esteem.  That  his 
appreciation  of  Agassiz  was  thorough  and  free  from  all  envy,  which, 
perhaps,  many  another  less  noble  and  generous  nature  would  have  ft*lt 
on  seeing  aid  lavished  by  liberal  hands  on  a  sister  museum  when  his 
own  was  retarded  for  the  total  want  of  means,  is  well  exemplified  by 
a  remark  he  made  soon  afler  the  death  of  the  lamented  Agassiz. 
After  speaking  in  relation  to  the  position  which  Agassiz  had  taken  on 
the  all-absorbing  questions  of  natural  selection  and  evolution,  he  uttered 
the  following  sentence  in  his  usual  simple,  but  earnest  manner :  "  Well, 
say  what  we  will  as  to  his  views,  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it,  Agassiz  was  head  and  shoulders  above  us  all." 

While  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  college,  and  teaching  the  several 
private  students  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  admission  to  his 
laboratory,  he  continued  his  researches,  and,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
municated the  results  of  his  labors  to  the  Natural  History  Society 
and  to  the  Academy.  Several  of  his  papers  were  printed  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  and  one  of  his  most  extended, 
that  on  the  nervous  system  of  Hana  pipiens,  was  published  in  1852 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  its  quarto  memoirs.  The  Journal 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  contain 
many  valuable  papers  communicated  by  him,  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  on  the  Gorilla,  printed  in  1847,  and  followed 
by  several  papers  in  which  the  resemblances  and  differences  between 
man  and  the  ape  are  discussed  with  that  care  which  is  so  apparent  in 
all  that  he  wrote.  Another  of  his  series  of  observations  was  first 
made  known  by  his  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  blind  fish,  published 
in  1843 ;  and  to  this  subject,  as  to  that  of  the  anatomy  of  the  apes, 
he  returned  as  opportunities  offered.  The  most  important  of  the 
oommuuications  made  to  the  Academy  are  those  on  the  '*  Develop- 
ment of  the  Skate,"  in  1864,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs ;  and  that 
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printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  1866,  entitled  **  Notes  on  the  Cells  of 
the  Bee." 

In  1849  he  gave  a  second  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
and  with  the  means  thus  acquired  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

Professor  Wyman  married  Adeline  Wheelwright  in  December, 
1850.  The  winter  of  1852  he  passed  in  Florida.  In  185^,  he  trav- 
elled extensively  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
was  parted,  by  her  death,  in  the  following  June. 

The  spring  of  1856  found  him  with  two  students  in  Surinam,  where 
he  was  prostrated  by  the  fever  of  the  country.  Being  still  forced  to 
make  pilgrimages  for  his  health,  in  1858-59  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Captain  J.  M.  Forbes  and  made  a  voyage  to  La  Plata ;  and, 
after  ascending  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  he  crossed  the  con- 
tinent with  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  A.  Peabody,  and  returned  home  by  the 
way  of  Peru  and  the  Isthmus. 

In  August,  1861,  he  married  Ann  W.  Whitney,  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  in  1864.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  daughters, 
and  by  his  second  a  son,  all  of  whom  still  survive. 

On  the  foundation,  by  Mr.  George  Peabody,  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  at  Cambridge,  Professor 
Wyman,  who  was  named  as  one  of  the  seven  trustees,  was  at  once 
requested  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  board  to  take  charge  of  the 
Museum  as  its  Curator.  These  new  duties  drew  him,  in  part,  away 
from  general  anatomical  and  physiological  researches  into  a  special 
field,  upon  the  margin  of  which  he  had  often  trod  in  his  earlier  in- 
vestigations, and  we  find  him  devoting  his  time,  from  this  period, 
principally  to  anthropological  studies.  His  immense  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy  proved  of  very  great  advantage  in  these  new 
studies,  while  his  predilection  for  human  anatomy  found  sufficient 
opportunities  for  its  indulgence.  Being  obliged  to  spend  his  winters 
in  Florida,  he  had  opportunities  to  investigate  the  ancient  shell-heaps 
which  are  so  extensive  there ;  and  to  a  person  of  Wy man's  peculiar 
powers  and  careful  research  these  prehistoric  remains  could  but  prove 
most  instructive. 

From  the  study  of  these,  and  from  the  examinations  of  many  shell- 
heaps  of  a  similar  character  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he  was  able  to  draw  many  interesting  con- 
clusions. The  early  results  of  his  labors  in  this  field  are  given  in  two 
papers  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  1867-68.  A  more  extended 
memoir  on  the  shell-heaps  of  Florida  was  completed  but  a  short  time 
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before  his  death,  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  work  during  the 
preceding  winter,  among  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fact  of  cannibalism  among  the  early  race  who  fornied 
the  heaps  in  Florida.  Proofs  of  the  first  pages  of  this  memoir  had 
passed  through  his  hands  in  revision  ;  and,  thanks  to  his  usual  care  in 
the  preparation  of  his  papers,  the  memoir  was  fully  written,  and  will 
in  time,  be  given  to  the  world  as  his  latest  work. 

The  seven  Annual  Reports  on  the  condition  and  accessions  to  the 
New  Museum  are  evidences  of  what  he  did  in  connection  with  the 
Museum.  He  also  communicated  to  the  Natural  History  Society 
several  important  papers,  the  results  of  anthropological  studies,  one 
of  which,  entitled  "  Observations  on  Crania  "  and  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  1868,  is  a  most  instructive  review  of  the 
characters  exhibited  by  a  large  number  of  crania,  and  is  interesting 
in  showing  how  carefully  be  made  hb  deductions.  During  the  winter 
of  1869-70,  he  visited  Europe  for  the  third  time,  partly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Archaeological  Museum,  combined  with  the  hope  that 
his  health  would  be  benefited  by  tlie  change.  The  following  winters 
he  passed,  as  before,  in  Florida,  and  every  spring  returned  to  his 
labors  with  his  strength  temporarily  renewed. 

In  this  short  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  life  of  our  late  associate, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  portray  his  noble  character  or  to  dwell 
upon  his  many  virtues.  Neither  has  justice  been  done  to  his  numer- 
ous papers  and  memoirs.  To  do  this  as  it  should  be  done  would  £u* 
exceed  the  limits  which  custom  has  established  for  these  notices. 
Loving  hearts  and  able  minds  have  justly  recorded  his  many  con- 
tributions to  science,  and  have  made  known  to  the  world  his  manly 
and  upright  traits,  his  strength  of  mind,  and  his  noble  cliaracter.* 


*  The  following  extended  notices  of  the  life  and  works  of  Jeffries  Wyman 
hare  come  under  our  observation,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  notices  in  the 
daily  press  and  in  several  magazines  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  besides  resolu- 
tions passed  by  various  bodies,  generally  accompanied  by  short  notices. 

By  Prof.  Asa  Grat.    A  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Jeffries  Wyman,  read  at  the 

Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Oct.  7,  1874, 

and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
By  Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    A  Memorial  Outline.    Atlantic  Monthly, 

November,  1874. 
By  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder.    A  Notice  of  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman.    Old  and  New, 

November,  1874. 
By  Prof.  Bdrt  G.  Wilder.    Sketch  of  Dr.  JeflHes  Wyman,  with  a  portrait 

Popular  ^Science  Monthly ^  January,  1875. 
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By  Dr.  8.    Wsiit  Mitchell.     The  Scientific  Life.     U^^pheotVt  Magaam, 

March,  1875. 
By   Prof.  Asa  Gray.    A  Notice  of  Jeffries  Wyman.    Annual  Report  of  the 
*  Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  Arduxology  and  Ethnology  for  1874. 

April,  1875. 

A  List  of  Communications  of  Prof  .  Wyman  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 

History, 

1.  Jan.  20,  1841,  On  the  Cranium  of  a  Seal. 

2.  Jan.    4,  1843,  Echinorynchus  nodosus. 

8.  Feb.    1,  1848.  Rotifer  and  Tardigrade  Animalcules. 

4.  Mar.    1,  1843,  Linguatula  from  a  Boa. 

5.  Mar.    1,  1843,  Ascarides  from  Cyclopterus. 

6.  April  5,  1843,  Anal  Pouch  of  Mephitis. 

7.  July    5,  1843,  Analogies  of  the  Teeth  of  Lepidostei  and  Labyrinthodonts. 

8.  (With  Dr.  T.  S.  Savage) ,  1843,  Organization  of  Troglodytes  niger. 

9.  Not.  15, 1843,  Anatomy  of  Tebennophorus  Carolinensis. 

10.  Not.  15,  1843,  Anatomy  of  Glandina  truncata  of  Say. 

11.  Sept.   4,  1844,  Spongia  fluriatilis. 

12.  Not.  15,  1848,  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Torpedo.  — American  Acad- 

emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  April  25,  1843. 

18.  May  17,  1843,  Annual  Address. 

14.  Sept.  17,  1845,  On  Two  Species  of  Linguatula. 

15.  Not.    5,  1845,  On  the  Fossil  Skeleton  of  Hydrarchos  Sillimani. 

16.  (With  Prof.  Jas.  Hall).  May  20,  1846,  On  Castoroides  Ohioensis. 

17.  June  20,  1846,  Anatomical  Description  of  Cranium  of  Castoroides  Ohioensis. 

18.  Aug.  18,  1847,  On  Troglodytes  Gorilla. 

19.  (With  Dr.  T.  S.  SaTage)  Dec.  18,  1847,  Osteology  of  Troglodytes  goriUa. 
SO.  Not.    7,  1849,  On  the  Arrangement  of  Fibres  in  the  Cancellated  Structure* 

of  some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Body. 

21.  Aug.  20,  1851,  On  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  of  the  Lophius  Americanus. 

22.  Not.    5,  1851,  Anatomy  of  Carcharias  obscurus. 

23.  Sept.  20,  1854.  On  the  Development  of  Anableps  GronoTii. 

24.  April  18,  1855,  Measurements  of  tlie  Internal  Capacities  of  four  East  Indian 

Crania. 

25.  Oct.    17,  1855,  On  the  Footprints  discoTered  by  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers  in 

the  Carboniferous  Strata  of  PennsylTania. 

26.  Not.  21,  1855,  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a  Black  Chimpanzee. 

27.  Sept.   3,  1856,  Electric  Apparatus  in  the  Tail  of  the  Raia  IsbtIs. 

28.  Oct.     1,  1858,  Account  of  Fossil  Bones  collected  in  Texas. 

29.  Sept.   3,  1856,  On  the  Poisoning  Powers  of  a  Li  Ting  Rattlesnake  upon  a 

Mouse. 

80.  Oct.   15,  1856,  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Urinary  Bladder  of  Batrachians. 

81.  Dec.     8,  1856,  Anatomy  of  the  Blind  Fish  of  the  Mammoth  CaTe. 
32.    Jan.  21.  1857,  On  the  Dissection  of  the  Eye  of  a  Sperm  Whale. 

83.  Sept- 16,  1857,  Species  of  Fishes  from  the  Surinam  River. 

84.  Not.  18, 1857,  On  the  DcTelopment  of  Anableps  GronoTii,  as  compared 

with  that  of  the  Embiotocas  of  California. 
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86.    Bee.  16,  1857,  Examination  of  the  Bagre. 

86.  Dec.  17,  1866,  Memoir  of  the  late  President,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren. 

87.  Feb.     8,  1868.  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a  Human  Foetus. 

88.  April  7,  1868,  Results  of  some  Examinations  of  a  Large  Number  of  Foetal 

Pigs. 

89.  May  19,  1858,  On  the  Formation  of  the  Egg  case  of  Skates. 
40.    June   2,  1858,  A  Cyclopean  Pig. 

4\.    Sept.   1,  185S,  On  several  Parasites  found  in  the  American  Deer. 

42.  Sept  15,  1858,  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Francis  W.  Cragin,  a  Corrv 

sponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

43.  Oct.    19,  1859,  Account  of  some  Observations  on  the  Shedding  of  the 

Antlers  of  the  American  Red  Deer. 

44.  Jan.     4,  1860,  Account  of  the  Gorilla  Collection  of  Mr.  Dn  Chaillu,  in  New 

York. 

45.  April  18,  1860,  On  Two  Parasites. 

46.  May  16, 1860,  On  the  Poison  Apparatus  of  the  Rattlesnake. 

47.  Sept.  19,  1860,  On  a  Fossil  from  the  South- west  Frontier  of  the  United 

States. 

48.  Feb.  20.  1861,  A  partially  double  Pig. 

49.  Mar.    6,  1861,  On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Rattle  of  the  Rattlesnake. 

50.  August,  1861,  On  the  Presentation  to  the  Society  by   Dr.    William  J. 

Walker,  the  Estate  recently  occupied  by  him. 

51.  Oct.    2,  1861,  On  Bones  of  a  Gorilla  recently  obtained  in  Western  Equa- 

torial Africa. 

52.  Nov.  29,  1861,  A  Preparation  of  the  Bones  of  a  Supernumerary  Leg  from 

a  Goose. 

53.  April  2,  1862,  Dissection  of  a  Hottentot. 

54.  May  22,  1862,  Experiments  on  Minute  Living  Organisms. 

55.  Sept.  17,  1862,  On  Larvse  of  Dactylethra  Capensis. 

56.  Sept.  17,  1862,  On  Reproduction  of  Lost  ParU  in  Planaria. 

57.  Oct.   15,  1862,  On  Eggs  of  Salamanders. 

58.  Oct   15,  1862,  On  a  Remarkable  Case  of  Poisoning. 

59.  Nov.  19,  1862,  Recent  Observations  on  Pentastoma. 

60.  Dec.    8,  1862,  On  Development  of  Human  Embryo. 

61.  Jan.  21, 1863,  On  Two  Cases  of  Monstrosity  in  Serpents. 

62.  Feb.  18,  1803,  Observations  on  the  Cranium  of  a  Young  Gorilla. 

63.  Mar.  18,  1868,  On  a  Cyclopean  Pig. 

64.  April   1,  1863,  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Tibiotarsal  Joint  in  the  Ostrich. 

65.  April  15,  1863,  On  the  Structure  of  Beluga. 

66.  April  15,  &  May  20,  1863,  Description  of  a  '*  White  Fish "  or  "  White 

Whale." 

67.  May  20,  1863,  On  Localization  of  Species. 

68.  June    3.  1863,  On  the  Sea-serpent 

69.  June  17,  1863,  On  Mode  of  Lnpregnation  of  the  Ova  in  Pomotis. 

70.  Sept.  16,  1863,  Observations  on  Amoeba. 

71.  Nov.  18,  1863,  On  the  Development  of  Raia  batis. 

72.  Dec.    2,  1863,  On  Ampliioxus. 

78.    Dec.  16,  1863,  On  the  Skeleton  of  a  Hottentot. 

74.    May  18,  1864,  &  Feb.  1, 1865,  Development  of  Mould  in  the  Interior  of  Eggt. 
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76.    June   1, 1864,  On  Beptilian  Bones  from  New  Red  Sandstone  at  Middlebory. 
Conn. 

76.  Oct.   19, 1864,  On  Malfonnations. 

77.  Nov.    2,  1864,  On  Indian  Mounds  of  Atlantic  Coast 

78.  Feb.    1,  1865,  On  Accommodation  of  the  Eye. 

79.  Feb.    1,  1865,  On  the  Power  of  Vibrio,  &c.,  to  resist  Action  of  Boiling 

Water. 

80.  Mar.  15, 1865,  On  Fossil  Mammalia  from  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

81.  Sept.  20, 1805,  On  the  Formation  of  Ripple  Marks. 

82.  Nov.  15,  1865,  On  the  Irregularities  noticeable  in  CeUs  of  the  Ilive-bee. 

83.  Nov.  15, 1865,  On  the  Human  Arterial  System. 

84.  Jan.  17,  1866,  On  the  Reproduction  of  Lost  Parts  in  Animals. 

85.  Jan.  17, 1866,  On  the  Hexagonal  Cells  of  Bees. 

86.  June  20, 1866,  Dissection  of  a  Young  Pigeon. 

87.  Oct.   17, 1866,  On  the  Distorted  Skull  of  a  Child  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

88.  Nov.  14,  1866,  On  the  Morpliology  of  the  Leaves  of  Sarracenia. 

89.  April  17, 1867,  Account  of  the  Shell  Mounds  of  Florida. 

90.  May    1, 1867,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Scientific  Career  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould. 

91.  May  15, 1867,  Description  of  the  Shell  Heaps  at  Salisbury. 

92.  June   6, 1837,  On  Symmetry  and  Homology  in  Limbs. 

93.  Sept.  18,  1867.  Destruction  of  a  Male  Spider  by  the  Female. 

94.  Sept.  18,  1867,  Account  of  a  Visit  to  an  Indian  Shell  Heap  near  Mount 

Desert,  Me. 

95.  Oct.     2,  1867,  On  Flint  Implements  from  Northern  Europe 

96.  Oct.  2  &  16,  1867,  Shell  Heaps  on  Goose  Island. 

97.  .Nov.  20,  1837,  Measurements  of  some  Human  Crania. 

98.  Dec.    4,  1867,. Examination  of  the  Animals  of  the  New  England  Shell- 

Heaps. 

99.  Jan.  15, 1868,  On  the  Occurrence  of  Eels  in  the  Abdominal  Cavity  of  the 

Cod. 

100.  April  15,  1868,  Observations  on  Crania. 

101.  Oct.     7,  1868,  On  a  Thread  Worm  infesting  the  Brain  of  the  Snake  Bird. 

102.  Dec.    2,  186S,  On  the  Inscription  of  the  Dighton  Rock. 

103.  Dec.  16.  1868,  On  Nautilus  pompilius. 

104.  May  19, 1869,  On  the  Head  of  a  Crocodile,  C.  Acutus,  obtained  in  the  Miami 

River. 

105.  May  20,  1874,  Remarks  on  Cannibalism  among  the  American  Aborigines. 

Papers  contributed  to  i^arious  JoumaU, 

106.  On  the  Indistinctness  of  Images  formed  by  Oblique  Vision. — Boston 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  September,  1837. 

107.  Review  of  Embryologie  des  Salmones ;  par  C.  Vogt. 

108.  Description  of  a  New  Torpedo.  —  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

109.  Notice  of  Remains  of  Vertcbrated  Animals  found  at  Richmond,  Va. 

110.  Twelve  I/ectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  —  Lowell  Institute,  January 

and  February,  1849. 

111.  Cranium  of  Manatee.  —  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  Second 

Series,  Vol.  U. 
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112.  Fossil  Bones  from  the  Neighborhood  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

113.  Effect  of  the  Absence  of  Light  on  the  Development  of  Tadpoles.  — April, 

1853. 

114.  Critical  Notice  of  the  Zoology  of  New  York. 

115.  Critical  Notice  of  Echinodermes  Vivans  et  Fossiles,  par  L.  Agassiz. 

IIG.  Description    of  the    Post-mortem  Appearances  in    the  Case  of  Daniel 
Webster.  —  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January,  1853. 

117.  On  the  Eye  and  Organ  of  Hearing  in  the  Blind  Fishes  of  Mammoth 

Cave.  —  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  March,  185i. 

1 18.  Cranium  of  Mastodon  Giganteus  and  the  Form  of  the  Brain. 

1 19.  Observations  on  the  Development  of  the  Surinam  Toad,  1854. 

120.  Description  of  a  Carboniferous  Reptile.  —  Dendrerpeton  Acadlanum,  Nova 

Scotia. 

121.  On  some  Unusual  Modes  of  Gestation. 

122.  Remains  of  Batrachian  Reptiles  found  in  the  Coal  Formation  of  Ohio. 

123.  Observations  on  a  Species  of  Hornet  ( Vespa)  which  builds  its  Nest  in  the 

Ground. 

124.  Description  of  some  Instances  of  Nerves  passing  across  the  Middle  Line  of 

the  Boi\y, 

125.  Description  of  an  Anencephalous  Foetus  with  Unusual  Malformation. — 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1866. 

126.  Notice  of  Observations  on  the  Respiration  in  the  Chelonia,  hy  S.  Weir 

Mitchell,  M.D.,  and  George  N.  Morehouse,  M.D. 

127.  Notice  of  Richard  Owen's  Monograph  of  Aye-Aye,  with  Remarks  on  tlie 

Origin  of  Species. 

128.  Description  of  a  Double  Foetus,  with  Remarks  on  the  Resemblance  of  Polar 

Forces  to  those  governing  the  Distribution  of  Matter  in  the  Embryo. 

129.  Account  of  some  of  the  Ejoekkenmocddings  or  Shell  Heaps  of  Massa- 

chusetts. 

180.  Rana  Pipiens  (nervous  system).  —  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge. 

131.  Raia  Batis,  (skate)  Embryology. 

182.  Seven  Successive  Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archseo- 

logy  and  Ethnology,  1867  to  1878. 

183.  Description  of  the  Shell  Heaps  of  St.  Johns  River,  East  Florida. 

134.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  Living  Organisms  in  Heated  Water. — 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  September,  1867. 

FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  AUGUST  ARGELANOER. 

Fribdricq  Wilhklm  August  Argelander  was  born  at  Memel, 
in  Prussia,  March  22,  1799,  and  died  at  Bonn,  Feb.  17,  1875,  nearly 
seventy-six  years  old.  He  began  his  professional  career  as  Privat- 
Docent  in  the  University  of  K5nigsberg,  and  assistant  (to  Bessel)  in 
the  &mous  observatory  of  that  place ;  while  there  he  made  many  cal- 
culations of  value,  and  assisted  Bessel  in  his  zones.  He  was  especially 
noted  even  then  for  his  skill  in  handling  instruments  ^  like  a  glove," 
Bessel  says,  in  his  letters  to  others.    In  1825  he  became  director  of 
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the  observatory  of  Abo,  in  Fioland ;  after  the  great  fire  there  the  Uni- 
versity was  removed  to  Helsingfors,  and  Argelander,  with  the  instra- 
ments  of  the  observatory,  went  too.  His  work  at  Abo  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  his  famous  catalogue  of  560  stars ;  a  model  catalogue,  which 
is  yet  unsurpassed  for  couvenienoe  and  accuracy.  The  work  was  com- 
pletely reduced,  and  published  at  Helsingfors.  This  same  material 
enabled  him  to  fix,  with  accuracy,  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  is 
moving,  as  surmised  hf  Sir  William  Herschel  and  others. 

In  1837  he  removed  to  Bonn.  The  four  years  succeeding,  as  ho 
had  no  observatory,  were  given  to  his  Uranometria  Nova,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  delineation  of  an  exact  star-map  for  naked-eye  observers ; 
and  a  most  admirable  work  it  has  proved  to  be.  He  laid  down  upon 
the  map  about  forty  stars  not  previously  observed  even  with  the  tele- 
scope. 

In  1841  a  temporary  shed  was  fitted  up  for  a  transit-instrument  and 
clock.  By  adding  a  divided  arc  to  the  transit  he  was  able  to  get  ac- 
curate delineations,  as  well  as  right  ascensions,  of  about  26,000  stars, 
continuing  Bessel's  zones  to  80°  of  north  declination. 

When  the  observatory  was  finished  and  provided  with  instruments, 
he  continued  the  same  zones  from  15°  to  31°  of  south  declination ;  it 
is  this  work  which  our  colleague,  Dr.  Gould,  is  now  continuing  still 
^u'ther  south. 

After  this  work  was  completed,  the  great  survey  of  the  northern 
heavens,  on  a  still  more  minute  scale,  followed.  The  maps  and  rough 
plans  of  all  stars  to  the  magnitude  9.5  north  of  2°  of  south  declination 
came  out  some  ten  years  ago ;  since  that  time  he  has  published  many 
thousands  of  accurate  observations,  partly  to  solve  doubts  in  the  other 
work,  partly  for  the  study  of  proper  motions.  There  is  yet  a  volume 
of  these  investigations  unpublished.  The  seven  published  volumes  of 
Bonn  observations  contain  these  zones,  the  calculations  of  proper 
motion  for  four  or  five  hundred  stars,  his  observations  on  variable 
stars,  and  a  very  valuable  series  of  errata  to  the  principal  star- 
catalogues. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  detecting  errors  in  the  older 
observations ;  and  his  account  of  the  curious  mistakes  into  which  his 
rapid  and  impatient  master  Bessel  occasionally  fell,  when  the  slower 
Busch  was  a  little  tardy  in  reading  microscopes,  is  quite  amusing. 
And  in  another  place  his  detections  of  the  peculiar  errors  committed 
by  Lalande  and  his  friends,  in  reading  off  their  numbers  aloud  in 
French,  is  also  entertaining. 

Argelander  was  the  promoter  of  the  scheme  now  in  progress  for  a 
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Btill  more  accurate  catalogae  of  the  stars  to  be  made,  by  a  oombined 
effort  of  astronomers'  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  civilized  world ; 
and  his  directions  for  making  these  observations  are  a  masterpiece  o£ 
practical  astronomy. 

Argelander^s  position  as  an  astronomer  is  a  most  elevated  one ;  he 
was  not  a  deep  mathematician,  but  in  his  specialty,  steJar  astronomy, 
surpassed  all  save  Bessel  and  Wilhelm  Struve.  His  works  most  be 
thoroughly  studied  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  attain  to  any  eminence 
in  the  same  studies.  They  are  almost  absolutely  faultless;  and  the 
keenness  of  his  criticism  of  others  is  everywhere  made  doubly  effective 
by  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  tone,  and  his  care  never  to  omit 
giving  due  commendation  to  the  same  works.  The  founders  of  the 
modem  German  school  of  practical  ai^tronomy  —  Bessel,  Gauss,  W. 
Struve,  Argelander,  Encke,  Schumacher,  Hansen  —  are  now  gone 
from  U3 ;  it  remains  for  their  disciples,  of  all  countries,  to  worthily  per- 
petuate their  memory. 

tlAE  DE  BEAUMONT. 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  who  died  on  the  24th  September,  1874,  was 
bom  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  17U8,  and  entered  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique  of  Paris  in  18 17,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  Ecole  des 
Mines,  which  was  to  be  his  field  <^  labor  for  a  long  lifetime,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  While  yet 
a  student,  he  gave  proof  of  a  rare  intelligence  and  a  great  devotion  to 
geology,  which  led  to  his  early  selection  for  what  proved  the  chief 
work  of  hb  life,  the  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  Dufrenoy,  of  a 
geological  map  of  France,  for  which  that  of  England  by  Greenough, 
published  about  this  time,  was  to  serve  as  model.  Having  completed 
his  studies  in  1 822  and  joined  the  corps  of  mining  engineers,  he  was 
with  Dufrenoy  sent  to  England  to  get  suggestions  as  to  the  work,  and 
also  to  collect  statistics  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  not  till  1825  that  the  task  of  the  map  was  commenced,  a  work 
which  required  eighteen  years  for  its  completion.  This  map,  with  its 
accompanying  volumes  of  text,  remains  a  great  monument  to  its 
authors  and  a  work  of  national  importance,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
services  which  it  has  rendered  to  the  science  of  geology,  but  for  the 
aid  given  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  every  industry  con- 
nected with  the  earth's  crust,  from  mining  to  civil  engineering  and 
agriculture.  In  this  great  task  Elie  de  Beaumont  was  aided  by  his 
colleague  Dufrenoy,  but  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  geology  of 
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France  did  not  cease  with  its  publication;  for  the  government,  having 
subsequently  decreed  the  preparation  of  a  more  detailed  geological 
map,  the  direction  of  this  work  (of  which  the  first  portion  was  published 
in  1874),  was  confided  to  De  Beaumont.  Even  when  in  1868  he  was 
obhged  by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  resign  his  place  as  inspector- 
general  in  the  corps  of  mining  engineers,  he  was  still  retained  as 
director  of  the  detailed  geological  map,  a  duty  with  which  he  was 
occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  these  official  duties  in 
connection  with  his  profession,  he  succeeded  in  1835  his  old  master 
Brochant  de  Villiers  as  professor  of  geology  at  the  Ecble  des  Mines, 
having  already  in  1832  been  called  to  fill  what  was  then  the  only 
chair  of  natural  history  in  the  CoUt^ge  de  France,  left  vacant  through 
the  death  of  Cuvier.  Making  this  a  chair  of  geology,  he  became 
the  great  teacher  of  the  science  in  France,  and  during  twenty  years 
gathered  around  him  students  from  every  land,  who  learned  to  recog- 
nize in  Elle  de  Beaumont  the  founder  of  a  school.  His  '*  Le9ons  de 
Geologic  Pratique,"  given  at  the  College  de  France  in  1843,  and  his 
"  Notice  sur  les  Systemes  de  Montagues  "  in  1852,  resume  the  greater 
part  of  his  teachings. 

Elie  de  Beaumont  early  adopted  the  theory  of  elevation -craters  of  Von 
Buch,  which,  not  confining  to  volcanic  mountains,  he  extended  to  moun- 
tain chains  in  general,  these  being,  according  to  him,  connected  with 
eruptions  of  plutonic  rocks,  and  having  been  thrown  up  in  successive 
ages  by  violent  and  paroxismal  movements.  All  the  lines  of  fracture 
and  elevation  of  the  same  date  were  supposed  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  to 
be  parallel  to  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  thus  giving  the  basis  for  a 
classification  of  mountains.  The  relative  dates  of  these  phenomena  he 
endeavored  to  fix  by  considering  the  respective  ages  of  the  disturbed 
strata  and, the  horizontal  ones  around  them,  thus  determining  the  ago 
of  the  various  mountain  chains.  Finally,  he  attempted  to  show  a 
geometrical  co-ordination  of  the  mechanical  forces  which  had  thus  dis- 
turbed the  earth's  crust,  and  conceived  that  the  lines  of  the  various 
systems  of  elevation  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  pentagonal  net- 
work or  riseau  pentagonal.  His  studies  on  mountain  systems,  begun 
in  1829,  were  continued  with  zeal  up  to  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
involving  great  labors  in  the  field  and  an  enormous  amount  of  trigono- 
metrical calculation ;  but  his  conclusions  are  rejected  by  most  of  the 
geologists  of  the  present  time. 

In  1847  appeared  his  remarkable  essay  Sur  les  Emanations  Volca- 
niques  et  Metalliferes,  in  which,  bringing  to  bear  on  the  subject  his  wide 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  mineralogy,  Elie  de  Beaumont  proceeded 
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to  discuss  the  whole  theory  of  mineral  waters,  metalliferous  deposits, 
and  volcanic  products,  and  to  show  the  relations  between  these  appar« 
ently  unlike  classes  of  phenomena.  He  here  gave  the  weight  of  his 
great  authoritj  to  the  then  novel  doctrine  of  the  aqueo-igneous  fusion 
of  granites,  and  thus  did  much  to  advance  the  modem  notions  with 
regard  to  eruptive  rocks  which  are  displacing  those  of  the  older  plu- 
tonic  school.  This  essay  will  remain  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of 
chemical  geology,  and  one  of  its  author's  most  important  contributions 
to  bis  favorite  science.  On  the  other  hand,  his  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  anthra- 
cite formation  of  that  region  and  the  supposed  conversion  of  mesozoic 
strata  into  crystalline  rocks,  have  been  rejected  by  recent  investigators, 
and  the  results  of  th^  study  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  are  held  by  many 
to  have  demonstrated  their  inaccuracy. 

Elie  de  Beaumont  was  for  nearly  forty  years  member  of  the  section 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  perpetual  secretaries  as  a  successor  to  Arago.  On 
the  creation  of  the  senate  he  was  made  a  Senator  of  the  Empire,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

In  his  various  relations,  both  public  and  private,  the  character  of 
Elie  de  Beaumont  was  marked  by  purity,  elevation,  and  a  religious 
conscientiousness  which  commanded  the  highest  respect  If  in  his 
later  years  he  became  somewhat  impatient  of  contradiction  when  his 
peculiar  views  were  called  in  question,  he  was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous 
encourager  of  youth,  and  full  of  a  delicate  and  unostentatious  benevo- 
lence which  endeared  him  to  all  those  who,  like  the  writer,  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  him  personally.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with 
students,  and  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
accompany  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines  in  their  geological  excur- 
sions. Elie  de  Beaumont's  strong  sense  of  duty  and  of  patriotism  was 
shown  in  the  dark  days  of  the  late  siege  of  Paris.  Though  urged  by 
his  friends  to  fly,  he  declared  his  intention  to  remain  faithful  to  his 
post  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy,  and  neither  the  terrora 
of  the  bombardment  nor  of  conflagration  could  disturb  his  fixed  pur- 
pose, nor  interrupt  his  nightly  and  severe  studies.  He  married  late  in 
life  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  him ;  but  their  union  was  of  but 
few  years'  duration,  and  she  died  leaving  him  no  children.  His  life 
was  Jong,  happy,  and  honorable ;  and  his  name  will  remain  as  one  of 
the  great  scientific  glories  of  France. 
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SIB  WILLIAM  FAIRBAIRN. 

Sir  William  Faisbairn  was  born  at  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1789.  His  fcither  was  Andrew  Fairbairn,  a  farmer 
in  humble  circumstances.  His  early  education  was  therefore  very 
meagre ;  but  the  mechanical  genius  which  distinguished  him  in  after 
life  showed  itself  on  several  occasions  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Percy  Main  Colliery  Com- 
pany, with  wages  at  eight  shillings  per  week,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  increase  by  overwork.  His  duties  were  mainly  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  works.  What  he  learned  here  practically,  he  supple* 
mented  by  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  evenings.  Every  evening 
of  the  week  had  its  appointed  work,  —  Mondays,  arithmetic  and  men- 
suration ;  Tuesdays,  history  and  poetry ;  Wednesdays,  recreation,  novels 
and  romances ;  Thursdays,  algebra ;  Friday.-',  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry; Saturdays,  recreation.  'His  persistent  efforts,  aided  by  great 
natural  ability,  enabled  him  to  remedy  in  great  part  the  want  of  early 
training. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  London  in  search  of  work,  and 
remained  there  about  two  years.  Thence  he  worked  his  way  through 
the  south  of  England  and  Wales  to  Ireland,  remaining  in  Dublin,  at 
the  Phoenix  Foundry,  about  six  months.  In  1814  he  made  his  way 
to  Manchester ;  and,  after  working  there  about  two  years  as  a  journey- 
man millwright,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  in  connection  with 
a  shopmate,  James  Lillie,  —  a  partnership  that  continued  fifteen  years. 
His  specialty  was  mill-work ;  and  he  soon  made  such  improvements  in 
the  machinery  of  mills  that  his  success  in  life  was  at  once  assured. 
Here  he  began  the  introduction  of  wrought  iron  as  a  building  material ; 
and  to  his  persistancy  and  succesvS  in  its  use  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
of  the  subsequent  rapid  increase  of  the  employment  of  wrought  iron  in 
machinery,  bridges,  and  ships.  In  1831  he  built  a  small  iron  vessel, 
one  of  the  first  constructed ;  and  its  success  was  so  great  that  he  estab- 
lished in  1835  the  extensive  works  for  iron  ship-building  at  Mill  wall 
on  the  Thames,  where,  in  the  next  fourteen  years,  he  built  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  iron  ships,  some  of  which  were  of  very  large  size. 

When  Robert  Stephenson  was  engaged  upon  the  designs  for  the 
Conway  and  Britannia  bridges,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  made  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  tubular  girders,  and  thus  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  those  works.  These  experiments,  and  others  upon  solid  and 
built  iron  beams,  upon  riveted  joints,  the  properties  of  cast  iron,  ool- 
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kpsing  tubes,  and  steam-boilers,  have  been  highly  appreciated  by 
engineers.  Many  valuable  papers  on  these  and  other  subjects  in 
mechanical  engineering  were  published  by  him  in  the  British  Associa- 
tion Reports,  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

Among  Mr.  Fairbairn*s  works  may  be  mentioned :  "  Mills  and  Mill- 
work,"  **  Canal  Steam  Navigation,"  "  The  Application  of  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes,"  "  Iron  Ship  Building,"  "  The  Strength  and  other 
Properties  of  Hot  and  Cold  Blast  Iron,"  '^The  Strength  of  Locomotive 
Boilers"  "The  Iron  of  Great  Britain,"  "The  Strength  of  Iron  Plates 
and  Riveted  Joints,"  "  The  Strength  of  Hollow  Globes  and  Cylinders 
exposed  to  Pressure  from  without,"  "  The  Cohesive  Strength  of  Dif- 
ferent Qualities  of  Iron  and  Stone,"  "  The  Strength  of  Iron  at  Different 
Temperatures,"  and  "  Useful  Information  for  Engineers." 

Mr.  Fairbairn  received  many  honors  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
labors.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Turin,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  Mechanicid 
Engineers.  He  was  elected  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  this 
Academy  in  1802.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Edmburgh.  He  was  made  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  in  18G9. 

He  died  at  Moor  Park,  the  residence  of  his  son,  Aug.  18,  1874. 

FRAXgOIS-PIERRE-GUILLAUME  GUIZOT. 

Frakcois-Pierrb-Guillaumb  Guizot  was  bom  at  Ntmes,  Oct  4, 
1787,  and  died  Sept  12,  1874  Thus  his  long  life  of  eighty-seven 
years  stretched  over  the  series  of  revolutions  through  which  Fi-ance 
has  passed  in  a  century.  His  father  was  guillotined  in  1794,  and  he 
himself  became  an  exile  in  1848.  He  soon  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  a  witness  of  its  latest  ex- 
periments and  vicbsitades,  but  no  longer  a  leader  or  even  an  actor  in 
them. 

Guizot  received  his  education  at  Greneva,  whence  he  removed  to 
Paris  in  1805,  to  enter  upon  close  and  severe  study,  which  soon  bore 
fruit  and  brought  him  into  notice.  One  of  his  early  undertakings  was 
an  annotated  edition  of  Gibbon's  ^Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,*'  —  a  labor  which  helped  to  equip  him  for  his  distinguished 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  many  years  aflerwards.  Before  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  he  was  made  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Faculty 
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of  Letters  at  Paris.  Under  the  BestoratioD  he  entered  into  political 
life,  and  at  different  times  held  administrative  offices.  He  was  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  school  or  class  of  politicians  known  as  "  doctri- 
naire," which  began  with  taking  a  middle  position  between  extreme 
legitimists  and  advanced  liberals.  As  a  publicist  and  a  scholar  he  was 
an  active  writer,  and  his  professorial  lectures  excited  great  interest.  At 
length,  however,  having  given  umbrage  to  the  reactionary  government, 
which  had  come  into  power  in  1820,  they  were  suspended  in  1822. 

During  this  suspension  Guizot  was  not  inactive.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lished a  great  Collection  of  (translated)  Memoira  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Revolution,  with  prefatory  notices.  This  served 
as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  a  series  of  histories,  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  appeared  in  1827.  He  edited  also  an  extensive  Collection  of 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  history  of  France,  with  introductions  and 
notes  of  his  own.  This,  too,  like  his  edition  of  Gibbon,  was  turned  to 
good  account  in  his  subsequent  lectures.  Various  other  writings  of  his 
appeared  in  this  interval. 

In  1828  Guizot's  suspension  was  taken  off,  and  he  delivered  in  that 
year  and  the  next  two  years,  at  the  Sorbonne,  three  courses  of  lectures, 
which  were  received  at  the  time  with  marked  applause,  and  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  skilful  analysis  and  compreliensive  generalization. 
They  have  been  widely  read,  under  the  often  published  titles  of 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  and  History  of  Civilization  in 
France.  The  author,  however,  had  no  opportunity  to  do  perfect 
justice  to  his  plan.  His  lectures  were  suddenly  broken  off  by  the 
revolution  of  1830,  which  transferred  him  to  the  political  arena.  The 
latter  work  stands  now  where  it  was  arrested  then. 

Guizot  had  been  returned  before  the  height  of  the  crisis  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he  soon  took  an  active  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  organization  of  the  new  government.  In  time  he  became 
a  great  parliamentary  speaker,  and  at  last  the  foremost  political  figure 
in  France.  As  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  he  was  the  framer  of 
important  laws,  and  finally  as  virtual  or  as  formal  head  of  the  ministry 
directed,  for  several  years,  —  with  his  royal  master,  who  was  not  quite 
content  to  reign  without  governing,  —  the  public  affairs  of  France. 
When  the  revolution  of  1848  surprised  and  overthrew  him,  he  found 
a  temporary  refuge  in  England,  where  he  had  formerly  been  well 
known  as  ambassador.  After  the  storm  had  blown  over,  he  returned 
to  France,  and  there  ended  his  political  career  with  an  unsuccessful 
canvass  for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber. 

The  revolution  of  1848  restored  Guizot  to  literature.     He  took  up 
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again  and  carried  forward  his  history  of  the  English  Revolution ;  he 
composed  and  issued  several  volumes  of  Memoirs  relating  to  his  own 
time ;  he  collected  and  edited  his  parliamentary  speeches ;  and  he  pub- 
lished or  republished  other  writings, —  among  them,  some  volumes  of 
Meditations  on  the  Christian  religion.  His  political  sceptre  was  broken ; 
but  in  the  elect  circle  of  the  French  Academy  (of  which  since  1836  he 
had  been  a  member)  he  found  room  to  exert  the  controlling  will  that 
the  changing  fortunes  of  eighty  years  had  not  been  able  to  break ;  and 
in  the  Protestant  Consistory  he  led  with  characteristic  energy  the 
opposition  to  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  day. 

Guizofs  last  years  were  spent  mostly  in  hb  country  home  at  Val 
Richer  in  patriarchal  and  dignified  simplicity.  The  traits  of  his 
character  shone  in  the  light  of  old  age.  One  of  his  last  interests  was 
'*  the  paternal  pleasure  of  relating  the  history  of  France,*'  as  he  said, 
"to  my  grandchildren,**  —  with  no  view,  however,  to  publication. 
This  narrative  he  lived  to  carry  a  great  deal  lower  than  the  period 
covered  by  his  lectures  on  the  history  of  Civilization  in  France. 
When  publication  was  asked  and  granted,  he  took  formal  occasion  to 
affirm  his  historical  creed  by  emphasizing  what  he  deemed  the  two 
factors  of  all  history :  "  L'histoire  a  des  lois  qui  lui  viennent  de  plus 
hant ;  mais  les  hommes  sont,  dans  Thistoire,  des  §tres  actifs  et  libres, 
qui  y  produisent  des  r^ultats  et  exercent  une  influence  dont  ils  sont 
responsables.*' 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 

Fortunate  alike  in  his  genius  and  his  circumstances.  Sir  Charles 
Ltell  was  one  of  the  few  eminent  cultivators  of  modem  science  who 
had  not  lived  to  see  in  his  old  age  the  work  of  his  youth  and  his  prime 
superseded  or  surpassed  in  the  rapid  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature  that  distinguishes  our  time.  Entering  on  his  career  at  a  period 
when  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  impulse  of  a  master-mind,  he 
"determined  that  movement  of  progress  in  geology  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  our  century ;  and  throughout  a  long  life  he 
maintained  that  position  of  direction  and  command  to  which  his 
superior  sagacity  guided  him  at  an  early  age,  and  which  his  superior 
ability  secured.  The  influence  of  Bacon's  teaching,  which  related 
rather,  or  more  directly  in  eflect,  to  the  social  and  religious  standing 
or  respectability  of  scientific  pursuits  and  theories,  than  to  any  real 
guidance  in  scientific  method,  had  prepared  the  world,  and  especially 
the  English-speaking  world,  for  that  consideration  of  heterodox  views, 
and  that  toleration  of  novelties  in  science,  with  which  the  last  century 
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ended.  The  physical  sciences  had  just  made  a  wonderful  advance 
from  the  impulse  first  given  about  two  centuries  before  by  the  genius 
of  Galileo.  The  fierce  disputes  of  the  eighteenth  century  about 
geological  hypotheses  had  nearly  died  out  These  hypotheses  had,  at 
least,  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  best  minds  as  dogmas  to  be  opposed 
or  defended,  and  had  come  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  questions 
put  to  nature ;  to  be  decided  only  by  that  patient  thoughtfully  directed 
labor  of  research  in  which  an  army  of  explorers  became  engaged  and 
which  they  still  pursue.  Grenius,  in  such  circumstances  and  with  sudi 
co-operation,  does  not  stand  forth  in  history  with  so  conspicuous  an 
eminence  as  when  appearing  alone  or  in  conflict  with  the  prejudices  of 
its  times.  That  feature  of  genius,  energy  of  will  and  character,  which 
strikes  us  most  in  its  most  conspicuous  examples,  is  thus  made  to 
appear  to  be  its  leading  characteristic.  The  subtlety  of  perception, 
the  sagacity  or  wisdom,  which  guides  the  energies  of  genius,  and  is 
their  determining  motive,  appears  thus  in  an  illusively  disproportionate 
degree.  Though  less  conspicuously,  therefore,  than  many  other  names 
in  science,  yet  not  any  less  inseparably  conneiHed  with  its  advance,  is 
the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  associated  with  the  progress  of  a  great 
revolution  in  geology. 

The  separation  of  geological  questions  from  scholastic  disputes,  and 
the  estabUshment  of  the  science  as  a  strictly  inductive  one,  are  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  credited  to  the  early,  clear,  and  steady  conception 
of  true  method,  which  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's  works  expounded,  and  were 
admirably  designed  to  promulgate.  For  more  than  forty  years  they 
have  been  the  text-books  of  the  progressive  school  of  geology ;  keep- 
ing pace  in  their  successive  editions  with  the  progress  of  the  science, 
and  being  thus,  as  it  were,  compends  of  its  history.  The  "  Elements 
of  Geology,"  of  which  seven  editions  were  published,  the  last  in  1871, 
was  a  strictly  descriptive  treatise  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Baconian  induction.  But  not  so  his  masterpiece,  the  *'  Principles  of 
Geology."  So  far  from  l)eing  of  a  Baconian  type,  this  work  takes  its 
form  and  spirit  from  the  genius  of  Galileo.  Of  modem  students  of 
nature  whose  preparatory  training  has  not  included  an  adequate  disci- 
pline in  mathematical  and  experimental  research,  many  have  committed 
the  error  of  extending  their  dislike  of  the  a  priori  and  deductive 
methods  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  more  ancient  explanations  of 
nature,  to  all  use  of  deduction  in  natural  science.  But  the  axiomaia 
media  of  Bacon,  the  middle  principles,  which  constitute  in  any  scienee 
its  characteristic  value,  are  vainly  sought,  except  in  the  most  abstract 
sciences,  by  the  direct  Baconian  methods  of  induction.     They  are 
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reallj  derived  deductively,  though  only  after  the  broader  principle« 
have  been  independently  established  by  induction.  But  this  can  be 
sa&ly  done  only  afler  the  lowest  or  merely  descriptive  generalizations 
have  presented  the  problems  and  the  tests,  between  which  and  the 
highest  generalizations  explanatory  connections  are  sought  by  the 
deductions  and  verifications  of  physical  science. 

A  fhr  more  intimate  actual  acquaintance  than  Bacon  even  dreamt  of 
with  the  principles  of  physical  causation  had  been  attained  in  dynamical 
science,  and  was  fGuniliar  to  mxmy  students  of  geology  during  the 
eighteenth  century ;  principles  which  are  almost  as  remote  from  the 
science  of  Bacon's  time  as  from  that  of  Aristotle's.  These  principles, 
and  the  examples  of  their  application  to  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena,  gave  a  direction  to  the  inquiries  of  geologists  which  was 
naturally  enough  looked  upon  as  rash  in  speculation,  and  even  irrev- 
erent in  spirit,  by  all  who  did  not  share  in  the  insight  of  these  thinkers. 
The  possibility  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  formations 
by  means  of  the  causes  in  actual  and  normal  operations,  and  not  any 
disrespect  for  miraculous  causes,  but  a  preference  for  the  explanations 
which  to  their  trained  imaginations  app^red  possible,  ^'  without  vio- 
lence, without  fictions,  without  hypotheses,  without  miracles,"  deter- 
mined the  theories  of  the  uniformitarians,  and  especially  those  of 
Hutton  and  his  school.  The  very  conception  of  geology  as  a  branch 
of  physical  science,  and  as  allied  with  Newtonian  astronomy,  physical 
geography,  and  meteorology,  divided  it  sharply  from  the  cosmological 
speculations  which,  without  foundation  in  inductions,  had  previously 
served  as  principles  of  explanation  in  this  science.  Ilutton  was  the 
first  to  declare  that  geology  is  in  no  wise  concerned  with  questions  as 
to  the  origin  of  things.  But  the  very  name  **  origin  "  had  to  be  con- 
verted from  its  fiuniliar  absolute  meaning,  as  a  synonyme  of  miraculous 
creation,  to  its  meaning  in  modem  science,  that  of  natural  production. 
The  revolution  about  to  take  place  in  geology  was  first  clearly  apparent 
to  those  thinkers  who  were  ^oniliar  with  and  trained  in  the  applications 
of  dynamical  priuciples  to  the  explanation  of  natural  pheuoiuena,  not 
only  in  the  regularities  and  recurrences  of  these  phenomena,  but  also 
in  the  gradual  changes,  and  the  progressions  in  their  conditions,  which 
these  principles  implied.  Piayfair's  illustrations  of  Ilutton *s  theories 
were  studies  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  this  philoso{)hy.  But  as  yet 
the  lower  and  merely  descriptive  hcts  of  the  science  were  far  too  fow 
and  incomplete  to  afford  definite  problems  or  decisive  tests  of  theory. 
Piayfair's  work  was  published  in  1797,  the  year  in  which  Lyell  wa« 
born.    Ten  years  later,  in  1807,  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
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was  founded.  This,  like  other  modern  scientific  societies,  was  devoted 
to  the  Baconian  cultiyation  of  science,  or  to  furnishing  a  hroad  inductive 
basis  for  the  future  constitution  of  geology,  and  was  principled  against 
the  premature  speculation  of  the  middle  principles  and  explanations 
of  the  science.  In  this  society  no  discussions  of  ^  theories  of  the 
earth  "  were  in  order. 

But  there  already  existed  a  body  of  facts  in  the  current  physical 
history  of  the  globe,  bearing  on  questions  of  origin,  which  needed  only 
to  be  revised  and  augmented  to  serve  for  subsequent  legitimate  deduc- 
tions in  geology.  The  genius  of  Lyell  was  first  turned  to  this  field  of 
research ;  and  in  the  year  1832  the  first  fruits  of  his  labor  appeared  in 
the  earliest  edition  of  his  '^  Principles  of  Greology.''  £leveQ  editions 
of  this  work  have  been  published,  the  last  in  1872.  In  1836-37,  Lyell 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Greological  Society.  A  few  years  later, 
1841-42,  he  visited  the  United  States  for  geological  observations ;  and 
again  for  social  as  well  as  geological  studies  in  1845-46.  Narratives 
of  these  visits  were  soon  ailerwards  published  by  him.  He  was  again 
made  President  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1850-51. 

Notwithstanding  Lyell's  early  and  clear  perception  of  true  method 
in  natural  science,  he  was  by  no  means  free  at  first,  nor  for  a  long  time, 
from  surviving  conceptions  of  scholastic  speculation,  especially  in  his 
treatment  of  the  biological  division  of  geology ;  and  he  shared  in  the 
reaction,  which  extended  to  nearly  every  department  of  thought,  of 
the  present  century  against  the  freedom  of  speculation  in  the  eighteenth. 
Deference  to  the  high  authority  of  Liunseus  and  Cuvier  in  the  sys- 
tematic sciences  of  natural  history  made  him  accept,  as  warranted  by 
their  observations,  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  species,  which 
as  a  positive  doctrine  they  had  really  derived  implicitly  from  the  scho- 
lastic meaning  of  the  term  species.  His  opposition  to  the  transmuta- 
tion theory  of  Lamarck  was  distinguished,  however,  from  that  of  most 
of  its  opponents  by  a  fair  and  judicial  consideration  of  the  arguments. 
But  real  and  positive  evidence  on  this  subject  had  during  a  half  cen- 
tury slowly  accumulated ;  and  many  merely  negative  facts,  defaults  of 
evidence,  which  had  been  positively  construed  in  accordance  with 
current  scholastic  conceptions,  were  giving  place  to  facts  of  a  Baconian 
force  and  validity ;  and  Lyell  was  foremost  among  the  opponents  of 
the  transmutation  theory  to  appreciate  their  significance.  His  treatise 
on  **The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  with  Remarks 
on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation,"  appeared  in  1863, 
four  years  after  the  first  edition  of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species." 
Three  years  later,  in  1866,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  "  Principles,"  a 
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complete  revision  of  his  discussion  of  the  development  theory,  aban- 
doning the  positions  he  had  previoosly  held,  removed  from  this,  his 
master-piece,  its  sole  blembh ;  and  gave  to  it  a  logical  completeness, 
and  an  entire  accordance  with  the  physical  principles,  the  types  of  its 
method,  which  it  had  previously  lacked.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
Lyell  was  one  of  the  few  veterans  in  science  who  relinquished  their 
earlier  views  in  consequence  of  the  arguments  and  the  &cts  in  Dar- 
win's "  Origin  of  Species,"  and  in  his  treatise  on  **  The  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants  nnder  Domestication." 

Both  the  earlier  and  this  later  position  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  on  the 
transmutation  theory  were  consequences  of  worthy  traits  of  mind  and 
character.  He  was  ^in  nothing  too  much;"  was  cautious  from  the 
conservatism  of  a  Liberal,  and  was  not  conservative  through  any  taint 
of  servility.  A  liberal  in  politics  and  religion  as  well  as  in  science, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  political  conditions  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  America,  where  during  his  two  visits  he  won  to  him  the 
attachment  of  many  life-long  friends.  His  wife,  a  lady  of  rare  gifts, 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  geologist,  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  was 
the  constant  companion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  travels  and  studies. 
Bereft  two  years  before  by  the  death  of  this  devoted  friend,  he  died  on 
the  22d  of  last  February  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  of  Kinordy, 
County  Forfar.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1821,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar.  He  was  knighted  in  1848,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1864. 
His  scholarly  attainments  and  a  judicial  spirit  of  accuracy,  the  results 
of  his  training,  conduced  not  less  than  his  native  sagacity,  patience,  and 
amiability,  to  win  for  him  the  illustrious  place  which  his  name  will 
ever  hold  in  the  history  of  science. 


Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Academy  has  received 
an  accession  of  twenty-one  new  members :  eight  Fellows, 
five  Associate  Fellows,  and  eight  Foreign  Honorary  Mem- 
bers. 

The  list  of  the  Academy,  including  195  Fellows,  91  Asso- 
ciate Fellows,  70  Foreign  Honorary  Members,  is  hereto 
added : — 
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May  11,  1875. 

FELLOWS. 

(Kamber  limited  to  two  hundred.) 

Class  L  —  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  —  64. 


Section  L  — 13. 
Mathematics. 


Ezekiel  B.  Elliott, 
William  Ferrel, 
Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
Gustavus  Hay, 
John  B.  Henck, 
Thomas  Ilill, 
Edward  Pearce, 
Benjamin  Peirce, 
James  M.  Peirce, 
John  D.  Rankle, 
Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
Joseph  Winlock, 
Chaoncey  AVright, 


Washington. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Portland. 

Providence. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 


Section  II.  —  7. 
Practical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Boston. 
Alvan  Clark,  Cambridgeport. 


Henry  Mitchell, 

Roxbury. 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Boston. 

William  A.  Rogers, 

Cambridge. 

George  M.  Searle, 

New  York. 

Henry  L.  Whiting, 

Boston. 

Section  HL 

—  26. 

Physics  and  Chemistry, 

John  Bacon, 

Boston. 

John  H.  Blake, 

Boston. 

Thos.  Edwards  Clark,  Williamstown. 

W.  J.  Clark, 

Amherst 

Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr., 

Cambridge. 

James  M.  Crafts, 

Boston. 

AVilliam  P.  Dexter, 

Roxbury. 

Charies  W.  Eliot, 

Cambridge. 

Moses  G.  Farmer, 

Newport 

Wolcott  Gibbs, 

Boston. 

Augustus  A.  Hayes, 

Henry  B.  HiU, 

Eben  N.  Horsford, 

T.  Sterry  Hunt, 

Charles  L.  Jackson, 

Joseph  Lovering, 

John  M.  Merrick, 

AVilliam  R.  Nichols, 

John  M.  Ordway, 

Edward  C.  Pickering,  Boston. 

Edward  S.  Ritchie,      Boston. 

S.  P.  Sharpies, 

Frank  H.  Storer, 

John  Trowbridge, 

Cyrus  M.  Warren, 

Charles  H.  Wing, 


Brookline. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 


Cambridge. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Boston. 


Section  IV.  — 18. 
Technology  and  Engineering, 


H.  L.  Abbot, 
G.  R.  Baldwin, 
John  M.  Batchelder, 
C.  O.  Boutelle, 
Edward  C.  Cabot, 
Henry  L.  Eustis, 
James  B.  Francis, 
John  C.  Lee, 
William  R.  Lee, 
Alfred  P.  Rockwell, 
John  Rodgcrs, 
Stephen  P.  Ruggles, 
Charles  S.  Storrow, 
William  H.  Swift, 
John  H.  Temple, 
AVilliam  R.  Ware, 
William  Watson, 
Morrill  Wyman, 


New  York. 

Quebec. 

Cambridge. 

Washington. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Lowell. 

Salem. 

Roxbury. 

Boston. 

AVashington. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

W.  Roxbury. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 
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Class  IL  —  Natural  and  Pky$ioiog%ccU  Sciences.  —  G4. 


Section  L  — 12. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physics  of 
the  Globe. 


Thomas  T.  Bouv^, 
AVilliam  T.  Brigham, 
Algernon  Coolidge, 
John  L.  Ilaycs, 
Charles  T.  Jackson, 
Jules  Marcou, 
WUliam  H.  Pettce, 
Raphael  Pumpelly, 
William  B.  Rogers, 
Nathaniel  S.  Shaler, 
Charles  U.  Shepard, 
Josiah  D.  Whitney, 


Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Newburgh. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Amherst. 

Cambridge. 


Section  II.  — 10. 


Botany. 

Jacob  Bigelow, 
George  B.  Emerson, 
William  G.  Farlow, 
George  L.  Goodale, 
Asa  Gray, 
H.  II.  Ilunnewell, 
John  A.  Lowell, 
Chas.  J.  Sprague, 
Edward  Tuckerman, 
Sereno  Watson, 


Boston. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

AVellesley. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Amherst. 

Cambridge. 


Section  HI. — 24. 
Zoology  and  Physiology. 


Alex.  E.  R.  Agassiz, 
J.  A.  Allen, 
Robert  Amory, 
Nath.  E.  Atwood, 
James  M.  Barnard, 
Thomas  M.  Brewer, 


Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Brookline. 
Province  town. 
Boston. 
Bostoa. 


Samuel  Cabot,  Boston. 

John  Dean,  AValtham. 

Silas  Durkee,  Boston. 

Herrmann  A.'  Hagen,  Cambridge. 
Alpheiis  Hyatt,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  Kneeland,        Boston. 
Wm.  James,  Cambridge. 

Theodore  Lyman,        Boston. 
John  McCrady,  Cambridge. 

Edward  S.  !Morse,        Salem. 
Alpheus  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Salem. 
Charles  Pickering,       Boston. 
L.  Francis  Pourtales,  Cambridge. 
Frederic  W.  Putnam,  Salem. 
Samuel  H.  Scudder,     Cambridge. 
D.  Humphreys  Storer,  Boston. 
Henry  Wheatland,       Salenr. 
James  C.  White,         Boston. 

Section  IV.  — 18. 
Medicine  and  Surgery, 


Samuel  L.  Abbot, 
Henry  J.  Bigelow, 
Henry  I.  Bowditch, 
Henry  P.  Bowditch, 
Edward  H.  Clarke, 
Benjamin  E.  Cotting, 
Calvin  Ellis, 
Richard  M.  Hodges, 
Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
R.  W.  Hooper, 
John  B.  8.  Jackson, 
Edward  Jarvis, 
Edward  Reynolds, 
Horatio  R.  Storer, 
John  E.  Tyler, 
J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Charles  E.  AVare, 
Henry  W.  AVilliama, 


Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Roxbury. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 
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Class  HI.  —  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  —  67. 


Section  L— 22. 

PliUosophy  and  Jurispi'udence. 

George  Bemis,  Boston. 

George  T.  Bigelow,     Boston. 
Francis  Bo  wen ,  Cambridge. 

John  Henry  Clifford,  New  Bedford. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Boston. 
C.  C.  Everett,  Cambridge. 

Horace  Gray,  Boston. 

Nich.  St.  John  Green,  Cambridge. 
Frederic  H.  Hedge,  Cambridge. 
L.  P.  Hickok,  Northampton. 

Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,       Concord. 
Nathaniel  Holmes,     .  St.  Louis. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Williamstown. 

C.  C.  Langdell,  Cambridge. 

Henry  W.  Paine,  Cambridge. 
Joel  Parker,  Cambridge. 

Theophilus  Parsons,    Cambridge. 
Charles  S.  Peirce,        Washington. 
William  A.  Steams,     Amherst. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Boston. 
Emory  Washburn,       Cambridge. 
Francis  Wharton,        Cambridge. 

Section  H.  — 12. 
Philology  and  Archcsology. 
Ezra  Abbot,  Cambridge. 

Wilb'ara  P.  Atkinson,  Boston. 
H.  G.  Denny,  Boston. 

Epes  S.  Dixwell,  Cambridge. 

William  Everett,  Cambridge. 

William  W.  Goodwin,  Cambridge. 
J.  B.  Greenough,         Cambridge. 
Ephraim  W.  Gumey,  Cambridge. 
Horatio  B.Hackett,  Newton  Centre. 
Chandler  Robbins,      Boston. 
E.  A.  Sophocles,  Cambridge. 

Edward  J.  Young,       Cambridge. 


Section  HL  — 16. 
Political  Economy  and  History, 


Chas.  F.  Adams,  Jr., 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow, 
Caleb  Cushing, 
Charles  Deane, 
Charles  F.  Dunbar, 
Samuel  Eliot, 
George  E.  Ellis, 
William  Gray, 
Edward  Everett  Hale, 
J.  L.  Motley, 
Francis  Parkman, 
A.  P.  Peabody, 
Edmund  Quincy, 
Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Henry  W.  Torrey, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop, 


Quincy. 
Boston. 
Newburyport. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Brookline. 
Cambridge. 
Dedham. 
Boston. 
Cambridge.  . 
Boston. 


Section  IV.  — 17. 

.   Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  Boston. 
William  T.  Andrews,  Boston. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Elliot  Cabot,  Brookline. 

Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 

Ralph  AValdo Emerson,  Concord. 
John  C.  Gray,  Cambridge. 

Richard  S  Greenough,  Newport. 
George  S.  Hillard,       Boston. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Cambridge. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Cambridge. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Cambridge. 
John  K.  Paine,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  AV.  Parsons,  Boston. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,     Boston. 
John  G.  Whittier,        Amesbury. 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  Boston. 
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ASSOCIATE    FELLOWS. 

(Number  limited  to  one  hundred.) 


Class  I.  —  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  —  83. 


Section  I. — 7. 

Mathematics, 

Charles  Avery,     Clinton,  N.Y. 
Alexis  Caswell,     Providence,  R.I. 
Charles  Davies,     New  York. 
Simon  Newcomb,  Washington »D.C. 
H.  A.  Newton,     New  Haven, Conn. 
James  E.  Oliver,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Truman  II.  Safford,  Chicago,  IlL 

Section  II.  — 12. 

Practical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy, 

S.  Alexander,  Princeton,  N.J. 
W.II.C.Bartlett,  West  Pomt,  NY. 
J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  Washington,D.C. 
Chas.  H.  Davis,  Washington, D.C. 
Wm.  H.  Emory,  AVashington,D.C. 
J.  E.  Ililgard,  AVa8hington,D.C. 
George  AV.  Ilill,  Nyack,  N.Y. 
Elias  Loorais,  New  Haven, Conn. 
Maria  Mitchell,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
C.  H.  F.  Peters,    CUnton,  N.Y. 


Charles  Wilkes,    Washington,D. C. 
Chas.  A.  Young,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Section  IH.  — 10. 
Physics  and  Chemistry, 


F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
John  W.  Draper, 
JoAeph  Henry, 
John  Le  Conte, 
S.  W.  Johnson, 
W.  A.  Norton, 
Ogden  N.  Rood. 
L.M.  Rutherfurd, 
Benj.  Silliman, 
J.  L.  Smith, 


New  York. 
New  York. 
AVashington,D.C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  Haven, Conn. 
New  Haven, Conn. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Section  IV. — 4. 

Technology  and  Engineering. 

R.  Delafield,         AVa8hington,D.C. 
A.A.Humphreys,  Washington, D.C. 
George  Talcott,    Albany,  N.Y. 
W.P.Trowbridge,  NewHaven,ConiL 


Class  11.  —  Natural  and  Physiological  Sciences,  —  29. 


Section  I.  — 13. 

Geology f  Mineralogy ^  and  Physics  of 
the  Globe, 

Georjje  J.  Brush ,  New  Haven ,  Conn. 
Jamett  D.  Dana,  New  Haven, Conn. 
J.  AV.  Dawson,  Montreal, Canada. 
Edward  Desor,  Neufchsitel,  Switz. 
J.  C.  Fremont,     New  York. 


Arnold  Guyot, 
James  Hall, 
F.  S.  Holmes, 
J.  Peter  Lesley, 


Princeton,  N.J. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Charieston,  S.C. 
Philadelphia. 


Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Fred.  B.  Meek,    AVashington,D.C. 
Wm.  T.  Roepper,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Geo.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Section  n.— 4. 
Botani/, 
A.  W.  Chapman,  Apalachicola.  Fla. 
G.  EDgelmann,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S.  T.  Olney,         Providence,  R.I. 
Leo  Lesquereux,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Section  III.  — 8. 
Zoology  and  Physiology, 
S.  F.  Baird,  Washington,  D.C. 

C.  E.  Brown-Sdquard,  New  York. 
J.  C.  Dalton,        Kew  York. 


J.  P.  Eirtland,      Cleveland,  Ohio. 
J.  L.  LeConte,     Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Leidy,       Philadelphia. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Phihidelphia. 
St.  John  Ravenel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Section  IV. — 4. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

W.  A.  Hammond,  New  York. 
Isaac  Hays,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Sweetser,     New  York. 
George  B.  Wood,  Philadelphia. 


Class  m.  —  Moral  ^d  Political  Sciences.  —  29. 


Section  I.  —  7. 
Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence. 


Horace  Binney, 
D.  R.  Goodwin, 
R.  G.  Hazard, 
James  McCosh, 
Noah  Porter, 
Isaac  Ray, 
Jeremiah  Smith, 


Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Peacedale,  R.I. 

Princeton. 

New  Haven ,  Conn. 

Philadelphia. 

Dover,  N.H. 


Section  H.  — 11. 

Philology  and  Archceology. 

S.  P.  Andrews,  New  York. 

A.  N.  Arnold,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

S.  S.  Haldeman,  Columbia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Kendrick,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Rome. 

L.  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Brunswick,  Me. 

E.  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven, Conn. 


A.  D.  White,  -    Ithaca,N.Y. 
W.  D.  Whitney,   New  Haven, Conn. 
T.  D.  Woolsey,    New  Haven,Conn. 

Section  IH. — 7. 
Political  Economy  and  History. 


S.  G.  Arnold, 
Geo.  Bancroft, 
S.  G.  Brown, 
Henry  C.  Carey, 
Henry  C.  Lea, 
Bamas  Sears, 
J.  H.  Trumbull, 


Newport,  R.L 
New  York. 
CUnton,  N.Y. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Scranton,  Va. 
Hartford. 


Section  IV.  —  4. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

James  B.  Angell,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Wm.  C.  Bryant,   New  York. 
F.  E.  Church,       New  York. 
Wm.  W.  Story,    Rome. 
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FOREIGN  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

(Appointed  as  vacancies  occur.) 
Class  I.  —  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  —  25. 


Section  I. 

-8.                 1 

Section  III 

—  11. 

Mathematics, 

Physics  and  Chemistry, 

John  C.  Adams, 

Cambridge. 

Bunnen, 

Heidelberg. 

George  B.  Airy, 

Greenwich. 

Chevreul, 

Paris. 

Brioschi, 

Milan. 

Dumas, 

Paris. 

Arthur  Cayley, 

London. 

Helmholtz, 

Berlin. 

Chasles, 

Palis. 

Kirchhoff, 

Berlin. 

Le  Verrier, 

Paris. 

J.  C.  Maxwell, 

Cambridge 

Liouville, 

Paris. 

J.  C.  Poggendorff, 

Beriin. 

James  Sylvester, 

Woolwich. 

Regnault, 

Paris. 

G.  G.  Stokes, 

Cambridge 

Sir  Chas.Wheatstone 

,  London. 

Section  II 

.—4. 

Wohler, 

Gcittingen. 

Practical  Astronomy 

and  Geodesy. 

DoUen, 

Pulkowa. 

Section  IV 

.  —  2. 

H.  A.  E.  A.  Faye, 

Paris. 

Technology  and  Engineering. 

Peters, 

Altona. 

Clausius, 

Bonn. 

Otto  Struve, 

Pulkowa. 

Sir  Wm.  Thomson, 

Glasgow. 

Class  IL  —  Natural  and  Physiological  Sciences.  —  25. 

Section  II. — 7. 

Botany, 

George  Bentham,         London. 
Alexander  Braun,         Berlin. 
Decaisne,  Paris. 

Alphonse  de  Candolle,  Geneva. 
Elias  Fries,  Upsal. 

Hofmeister,  Tubingen. 

Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  London. 


Section  I. 

—  7. 

Geology,  Mineralogy, 

and  Physics  of 

the  Globe. 

Barrande, 

Prague. 

Charles  Darwin, 

Loudon. 

Dove, 

Berlin. 

James  Prescott  Joule 

Manchester. 

W.  H.  Miller, 

Cambridge. 

Rammelsberg, 

Berlin. 

Sir  Edward  Sabine, 

London. 
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Section  III.~8. 
Zoology  and  Physiology, 


Von  Baer, 

St.  Petersburg. 

T.  L.  W.  Bischoff, 

Munich. 

Ehrenberg, 

Berlin. 

Milne-Edwards, 

Paris. 

Albrecht  Kolliker, 

Wiirzburg. 

Richard  Owen, 

^ondon. 

C.  Th.  Yon  Siebold,  Munich. 
Valentin,  Berne. 

Section  IV.— 3. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Andral,  Parii*. 

Rokitanskj,  Vienna. 

Virchow,  Berlin. 


Class  m.  —  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  —  20. 


Section  I. — 4. 
Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence. 


T.  C.  Bluntschli, 

Heidelberg. 

Sumner  Maine, 

London. 

James  Martineau, 

London. 

De  R^musat, 

Paris. 

Section  II 

.  —  8. 

Philology  and  A 

rchdology. 

Eyries, 

Paris. 

Pascual  de  Gayangos, 

Madrid. 

Benjamin  Jowett, 

Oxford, 

Christian  Lassen, 

Bonn. 

Liepsius, 

Berlin. 

Max  MUUer, 

Oxford. 

F.  Ritschl,  Bonn. 

Duke  di  Serradifalco,  Palermo. 

Section  HI.  — 5. 

Political  Economy  and  History,. 

W.  Ewart  Gladstone,  London. 
Charles  Merivale,  Oxford. 
Mommsen,  Berlin. 

Von  Ranke,  Berlin. 

Thiers,  Paris. 

Section  IV.  — 3. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts, 

Gino  Capponi,  Italy. 

Gdrdme,  Paris. 

J.  J.  da  Costa  de  Macedo,   Lisbon. 
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Acanihophora,  359. 
Acarpbasa  artemisiaefolia,  74. 
Acerates  atropurpurea,  76. 

cordifoliaf  76. 
Acetabularia  crenulata,  378. 
Acrotylus  clavatus,  372. 
Agarum,  356. 
Ahnfeltia,  369. 
Alaria,  355. 
Alcohol,    Interferential    Constant 

of,  404. 
Algse  of    United   States,   List    of 

Marine,  351. 
Algebra,  Linear,  Use  and  Trans- 
formations of,  395. 
Algebras,  Multiple,  Resolutions  of, 
392. 

Application  of  Logical  Analy- 
sis to,  302. 
Alsidium,  359. 
Amansia  multifida,  359. 
Amarantus  leucocarpus,  347. 

Powellii,  347. 
Ammonia-Cobalt  bases,  Researches 

on,  1. 
Ampere's  Theory,  Jamin*s  Objec- 
tions answered,  415. 
Amphiora,  36 L 
Amsinckia,  53. 

Douglasiana,  54. 

echinata,  54. 

intermedia,  54. 

lycopsoides,  53,  51. 

spectabilis,  53,  54. 

tessellata,  54. 

vemicosa,  54. 
Amygdalus  microphylla,  71. 
Anadyomene  flabellata,  378. 
Anchusa  Virginica,  51. 


Antiphytum,  54. 

noribundum,  55. 

heliotropoides,  54,  55. 

linifoliura,  54. 

Mexicanum,  54. 

AValpersii,  54. 
Armatures,  Effects  of,  on  Electro- 
magnets, 385. 
Arthrocardia  frondescens,  864. 
Arthrocladia  villosa,  354. 
Asarum  caudatum,  346. 

Hartwegi,  316. 

Hookeri,  316. 
Ascothamnion  intricatum,  878. 
Asperococcus,  357. 
Astragalus  episcopus,  346. 

Pulsiferi,  69. 

sesquiflorus,  346. 

Thompsons,  315. 
Andibcrtia  Clevelandii,  76. 


B. 

Bangia,  378. 
Biographical  Notices:  — 

Friedrich  W.  A.  Argelander, 
505. 

Elie  de  Beaumont,  507. 

Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  476. 

George  Derby,  478. 

Sir  William  Fairbaim,  510. 

Francois  P.  G.  Guizot,  511. 

Francis  C.  Lowell,  480. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  513. 

Charles  G.  Putnam,  481. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  482. 

James  AValker,  485. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  496. 
Blodgettia  confervoides,  878. 
Borraginace®,  Notes  on,  48. 
Bostrychia,  363. 
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Botryoglossum  platycarpnm,  385. 
Bryopsis,  377. 

Bryotharanion  Seaforthii,  359. 
Butterflies,     Historic     Sketch     of 
Generic  Names,  91. 


C. 

Calliblepharis  ciliata,  365. 

Callithamnion,  375. 

Callophyllis,  369. 

Calothnx,  380. 

Carbonic  Disulphide.  Interferential 

Constant  of,  404. 
Cardamine  angulata,  310. 

Breweri,  339. 

hirsuta,  339. 

oligosperma,  339,  340. 

paucisecta,  339,  340. 
Carduus  altissimos,  42. 

discolor,  42,  43,  46. 

foliosus,  40. 

occidentalis,  45. 

reraotifolius,  47. 

nndulatus,  42. 

Virginianus,  41. 
Castagnea,  3.37. 
Canlerpa,  377. 
Ceanotnus,  Revision  of,  333. 

Americanus,  333. 

azureus,  335. 

buxifolius,  337. 

Californicus,  334. 

cordulatus,  337. 

crassifolius,  338. 

cuneatus,  338. 

den  tat  us,  335,  337. 

depressus,  3  J7. 

divaricatus,  333. 

diversifolius,  335. 

Fendleri,  337. 

floribundus,  338. 

Greggii,  338. 

hirsutus,  336. 

incanus,  336. 

integerrimas,  334,  336. 

Lobbianus,  335. 

microphyilus,  3.35. 

Nevadensis,  334. 

oliganthus,  336. 

Oreganus,  334. 

ovatus,  334. 

papillosus,  337. 

prostratus,  339. 

rigidus,  339. 


Ceanothus  sangninens,  334. 

serpyllifolius,  335. 

sorediatus,  335,  336. 

Bpinosus,  337. 

tnyrsiflorus,  334. 

Veatchianus,  338. 

velutinus,  334. 
Centrocera.s,  373. 
Ceramium,  373. 
Cercocarpus  breviflorus,  346. 

intricatus,  346. 
Chaenactis,  73. 

achilleaBfolia,  74. 

artemisisefolia,  74. 

attenuata,  73,  74. 

brachypippa,  74. 

carphoclinia,  74. 

denudata,  73. 

Douglasii,  74. 

fiKfolia,  73. 

glabriuscula,  73. 

heterocarpha,  73. 

lanosa,  73. 

macrantha,  74. 

stevioides,  74. 

tanacetifolia,  74. 

tenuifolia,  73. 

Xantiana,  74. 
Chaetomorpha,  379. 
Chamaedoris  annulata,  378. 
Champia,  333. 
Chantransia,  370. 
ChlorodesniLs    Vaucheriaeformis, 

377. 
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Plagiobotrys,  57. 

canescens,  57. 

rufescens,  57. 
Platanus  Wrightii,  349. 
Plocamium  coccineum,  367. 
Polemonium  dubium,  321. 
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Pterygophora  CaUfomida,  355. 
Rilocalyx,  48. 
Ptilota,  374. 
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Punctaria,  357. 
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Antimonio-chloride,  35. 

Auro-chloride,  32. 

Chloro-hydrargyrates,  33. 

Dichromate,  36. 

Neutral  chromate,  35. 
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Measured  without  divided  In- 
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Silene,  Synopsis  of,  340. 
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Douglasii,  341. 

Greggii,  341. 

Hookeri,  341. 
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Lemnioni,  341,  342. 

Lyallii,  340,  342. 

Menziesii,  341. 
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montana,  341. 
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Oregana,  341,  343. 

pectmata,  311,  344. 

Scouleri,  342. 

Spaldingii,  342,  344. 

Thurberi,  341. 

verecunda,  341,  344. 

Wrightii,  341. 
Skv,  Light  of,  425. 
Solanum  coniodes,  62. 

Coronopus,  62. 

luteiflorum,  63. 
Solar  Motion  in  Space,  82. 
Spectroscope,  Use  in  Quantitatire 

Analysis,  417. 
Spermothamnion  Tumeri,  376. 
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Spyridia,  372. 
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Stenogramma  intermpta,  368. 
S^lophora,  357. 
Striaria  attenuata,  357. 
Sun's  atmosphere,  Light  absorbed 
by,  428. 

T. 

Taonia  Schrosderi,  356. 
Thalassiophyllum  Clathrus,  356. 
Thamnidium  Rothii,  376. 
Thelesperma  subnudum*  72. 

subsimplicifolium,  72. 
Thistles,  Synopsis  of,  39. 
Tichocarpus  crinitis,  372. 
Toumefortia  mollis,  50. 
Tricardia,  312,  329. 

Watsoni,  32J. 
Turbinaria  vulgaris,  353 
Twilight,  Intensity  of,  421. 
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Udotea,  377. 
Ulva,  378,  379. 
Urtica  Breweri,  348. 

dioica,  349. 

gracilis,  349. 

holoscricoa,  349. 

Lyallii.  318. 

trachycarpa,  349. 


Vanadic  compounds  in  water,  208. 

Vanadium,  Ditfusion  with  phos- 
phorus, 294. 

Vermiculites,  Revision  of,  and  new 
varieties,  453. 

Villarsia  pumila,  330. 


W. 

Water,  Interferential  Constant  of, 
404. 

Vanadic  compounds  in,  298. 
Whitlavia,  321. 

grandiflora,  322. 

minor,  322. 
Wigandia  Califomica,  331. 
Withania  Coronopus,  62. 

sordida,  62. 
Wrangelia,  367,  376. 
Wurdemannia  setacea,  366. 
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Ammonio-cobaltrnitrate,  31. 
Auro-chloride,  23. 
Bromide,  31. 
Bromo -nitrate,  24. 
Chloride,  26. 
Chloro-nitrate,  22. 
Chromate,  27. 
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Platino-chloride,  24. 
Sulphate,  32. 
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Zonaria,  356. 
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